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EVANGELIKE. 


This  is  the  forest  primeyaL     The  mnnnnrmg  pines  and  the  hem- 
locks, night, 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the  twi- 
Stand  like  Dmids  of  eld,  with  Yoices  sad  and  prophetic, 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 
Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighbouring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 

This  is  the  forest  primeval ;   but  where  are  the  hearts  that  be* 
neath  it  [huntsman  ? 

Leaped  like  the  roe,  when  he  hears  in  the  woodland  the  voice  of  the 
Where  is  the  thatch-roofed  villa^,  the  home  of  Arcadian  farmers, 
Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  nvers  that  water  the  woodlands. 
Barkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image  of  heaven ! 
Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms,  and  the  farmers  for  ever  departed  I 
Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves,  when  the  mighty  blasts  of  October 
Seize  them,  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  far  o'er  the 

ocean. 
Naught  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Grand-Pre. 

Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is  patient, 
Te  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion. 
List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sung  by  the  pines  of  the  forest ; 
List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadia,  home  of  the  happy.* 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 


I. 

Is  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand-Prd 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.   Vast  meadows  stretched  to  the  eastward. 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flocks  without  number, 
Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  with  labour  incessant, 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides ;  but  at  stated  seasons  the  flood-gates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will  o'er  the  meadows. 
West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and  orchards  and  cornfields 
Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  the  plain ;  and  away  to  the  north- 
ward 
Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on  the  mountains 
Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the  mighty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne'er  from  their  station  descended. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the  Acadian  village. 
Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  with  frames  of  oak  and  of  chestnut, 
Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Henries. 
Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows ;   and  gables  pro- 
jecting 
Over  the  basement  below  protected  and  shaded  the  door- way. 
There  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer,  when  brightly  the  sunset 
Lighted  the  village  streets,  and  gilded  the  vanes  on  the  chimneys, 
Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white  caps  and  in  kirtles 
Scarlet  and  blue,  and  green,  with  distaff  spinning  the  golden 
Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms,  whose  noisy  shuttles  within  doors 
Mingled  their  sound  with  the  whirr  of  the  wheels  and  the  songs  of 

the  maidens. 
Solemnly  down  the  street  came  the  parish  priest,  and  the  children 
Paused  m  their  play  to  kiss  the  hand  he  extended  to  bless  them. 
Beverend  he  walked  among  them ;  and  uprose  matrons  and  maidens. 
Hailing  his  slow  approach  with  words  of  affectionate  welcome. 
Then  came  the  labourers  home  from  the  field,  and  serenely  the  sun 

Bank 
Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  prevailed.    Anon  from  the  belfry 
Softly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village 
Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  incense  ascending, 
Eose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace  and  contentment. 
Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian  farmers, — 
Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man.    Alike  were  they  free  from 
Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy,  the  vice  of  republics. 
Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their  windows. 
But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the  hearts  of  the  owners  j 
There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance. 
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Somewhat  apart  from  the  village,  and  nearer  the  Basin  of  llinas, 
Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest  farmer  of  Grand-Pr^, 
Dwelt  on  his  goodly  acres ;  and  with  him,  directing  his  household, 
Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child,  and  the  pride  of  the  village. 
Stalworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  of  seventy  winters : 
Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  snow-flakes ; 
White  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his  cheeks  as  brown  as  the 

oak-leaves. 
Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn  by  the 
way-side,  [tresses ! 

Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade  of  her 
Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed  in  the  mea- 
dows. 
When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noon-tide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah!  fair  in  sooth  was  the  maiden. 
Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sanday  mom,  while  the  bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest  with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings  upon  them, 
Down  the  long  street  she  passed  with  her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her 

missal, 
Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear-rings, 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since,  as  an  heir-loom, 
Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long  generations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness — a  more  ethereal  beauty — 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when,  after  confession, 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  Grod's  benediction  upon  her. 
When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music. 
Firmly  builded  with  rafters  of  oak,  the  house  of  the  farmer 
Stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill  commanding  the  sea ;  and  a  shady 
Sycamore  grew  by  the  door,  with  a  woodbine  wreathing  around  it. 
Rudely  carved  was  the  porch,  with  seats  beneath  ;  and  a  footpath 
Led  through  an  orchard  wide,  and  disappeared  in  the  meadow. 
Under  the  sycamore-tree  were  hives  overhung  by  a  penthouse, 
Such  as  the  traveller  sees  in  regions  remote  by  the  road -side, 
Built  o*er  a  box  for  the  poor,  or  the  blessed  image  of  Mary. 
Farther  down,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was  the  well  with  its  moss- 
grown 
Bucket,  fastened  with  iron,  and  near  it  a  trough  for  the  horses. 
Shielding  the  house  from  storms,  on  the  north,  were  the  barns  and 
the  farm-yard.  [the  harrows ; 

There  stood  the  broad- wheeled  wains  and  the  antique  ploughs  and 
There  were  the  folds  for  the  sheep ;  and  there,  in  his  feathered  se- 
raglio. 
Strutted  the  lordly  turkey,  and  crowed  the  cock,  with  the  self-same 
Voice  that  in  ages  of  old  had  startled  the  penitent  Peter. 
Bursting  with  hay  were  the  bams,  themselves  a  village.  In  each  one 
Par  o'er  the  gable  projected  a  roof  of  thatch  j  and  a  staircase, 
Under  the  sheltering  eaves,  led  up  to  the  odorous  corn-loft. 
There  too  the  dove-cot  stood,  with  its  meek  and  innocent  inmates 
Murmuring  ever  of  lov6  j  while  above  in  the  variant  breezes 
Komberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and  sang  of  mutation. 
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Thus,  at  peace  with  God  and  the  world,  the  farmer  of  Grand-Pre 
Lived  on  his  sunny  farm,  and  Evangeline  governed  his  household. 
Manj  a  youth,  as  ne  knelt  in  the  church  and  opened  his  missal, 
Fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  as  the  saint  of  his  deepest  devotion  ; 
Happy  was  he  who  might  touch  her  hand  or  the  hem  of  her  garment ! 
Many  a  suitor  came  to  her  door,  by  the  darkness  befriended, 
And  as  he  knocked  and  waited  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  footsteps, 
Blnew  not  which  beat  the  louder,  his  heart  or  the  knocker  of  iron  j 
Or  at  the  joyous  feast  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  village. 
Bolder  grew,  and  pressed  her  hand  in  the  dance  as  he  whispered 
Hurried  words  of  love,  that  seemed  a  part  of  the  music. 
But,  amon^  all  who  came,  young  Gabriel  only  was  welcome  j 
Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  the  son  of  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
"Who  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  village,  aud  honoured  of  all  men ; 
For  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages  and  nations. 
Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute  by  the  people. 
Basil  was  Benedict's  friend.    Their  children  from  earliest  childhood 
Grew  up  together  as  brother  and  sister ;  and  Father  Felician, 
Priest  and  ^dagogue  both  in  the  village,  had  taught  them  their 
letters  [plain-song, 

Out  of  the  self-same  book,  with  the  hymns  of  the  church  and  the 
But  when  the  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  daily  lesson  completed, 
Swiftly  they  hurried  away  to  the  forge  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
There  at  the  door  they  stood,  with  wondering  eyes  to  behold  him 
Take  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as  a  plaything, 
Nailing  the  shoe  in  its  place ;   while  near  him  the  tire  of  the  cart- 
wheel 
Lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  coiled  round  in  a  circle  of  cinders. 
Oft  on  autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the  gathering  darkness 
Bursting  with  light  seemed  the  smithy,  through  every  cranny  and 

crevice, 
"Warm  bj  the  forge  within  they  watched  the  labouring  bellows, 
And  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks  expired  in  the  ashes, 
Menily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns  going  into  the  chapel. 
Oft  on  sledges  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle, 
Down  the  hill-side  bounding,  they  glided  away  o'er  the  meadow. 
Oft  in  the  bams  they  climbed  to  the  populous  nests  on  the  raftera, 
Seeking  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone,  which  the  swallow 
Brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  its  fledge- 
lings ; 
Lucky  was  he  who  found  that  stone  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow ! 
Thus  passed  a  few  swift  years,  and  they  no  longer  were  children. 
He  was  a  valiant  youth,  and  his  face,  like  the  face  of  the  morning. 
Gladdened  the  eai-th  with  its  light,  and  ripened  thought  into  action. 
She  was  a  woman  now,  with  the  heart  and  hopes  of  a  woman. 
"  Sunshine  of  Saint  Eulalie"  was  she  called ;  for  that  was  the  sun- 
shine [apples ; 
Which,  as  the  farmers  believed,  would  load  their  orchards  with 
She^  too,  would  bring  to  her  husband's  housedelight  and  abundance, 
nUing  it  full  of  love  and  the  ruddy  faces  of  children. 
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Now  had  the  seaaon  letamed,  when  the  nights  grow  odder  and 
longer, 
And  the  retreating  snn  the  sign  of  the  Scoipbn  enters. 
Birds  of  passage  sailed  through  the  leaden  air,  from  the  ioe-bonnd, 
Desolate  northern  bays  to  the  shores  of  tropical  islands. 
Harvests  were  gathered  in ;  and  wild  with  the  winds  of  September 
Wrestled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  as  Jacob  of  old  with  the  angeL 
AU  the  signs  foretold  a  winter  long  and  inclement. 
Bees,  with  prophetic  instinct  of  want,  had  hoarded  their  honej 
Till  the  hives  overflowed ;  and  the  Indian  hunters  asserted 
Gold  would  the  winter  be,  for  thick  was  the  fur  of  the  foxes,    [son, 
Such  was  the  advent  of  autumn.   Then  followed  that  b^tutiful  sea- 
Called  by  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the  Summer  of  All-Saints ! 
Filled  was  the  air  with  a  dreamy  and  magical  light ;  and  the  land- 
scape 
Lay  as  if  new-created  in  all  the  freshness  of  childhood.  [ocean 

Peace  seemed  to  reign  upon  earth,  and  the  restless  heart  of  the 
Was  for  a  moment  consoled.  All  sounds  were  in  harmony  blended. 
Voices  of  children  at  play,  the  crowing  of  oocks  in  the  farm-yards, 
Whirr  of  wings  in  the  drowsy  air,  and  the  cooing  of  pigeons, 
AU  were  subdued  and  low  as  the  murmurs  of  love,  and  the  great 
sun  [him : 

Looked  with  the  eye  of  love  through  the  golden  vapours  arouna 
While  arrayed  in  its  robes  of  russet  and  scarlet  and  yellow. 
Bright  with  the  sbeen  of  the  dew,  each  glittering  tree  of  the  forest 
Flashed  like  the  plane-tree  the  Persian  adorned  with  mantles  and 
jewels. 

Now  recommenced  the  reign  of  rest  and  affection  and  stillness. 
Day  with  its  burden  and  heat  had  departed,  and  twilight  descending 
Brought  back  the  evening  star  to  the  e^y,  and  the  herds  to  the 
homestead.  [otherj 

Pawing  the  ground  they  came,  and  resting  their  necks  on  each 
And  with  their  nostrils  distended  inhaling  the  freshness  of  evening. 
Foremost,  bearing  the  bell,  Evangeline's  beautiful  heifer,     [collar, 
Proud  of  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the  ribbon  that  waved  from  her 
Quietly  paced  and  slow,  as  if  conscious  of  human  affection. 
Then  came  the  shepherd  back  with  his  bleating  flocks  from  the  sea- 
side, [watch-dog, 
Where  was  their  favourite  pasture.      Behind  them  followed  the 
Patient,  full  of  impoi-tance,  and  grand  in  the  pride  of  his  instiuct, 
Walking  from  side  to  side  with  a  lordly  air,  and  superbly 
Waving  his  bushy  tail,  and  urging  forward  the  stragglers ; 
Regent  of  flocks  was  he  when  the  shepherd  slept ;  their  protector. 
When  from  the  forest  at  night,  through  the  starry  sUence,  the 

wolves  howled. 
Late,  with  the  rising  moon,  returned  the  wains  from  the  marshes. 
Laden  with  briny  hay,  that  filled  the  air  with  its  odour. 
Cheerily  neighed  the  steeds,  with  dew  on  their  manes  and  their 
fetlocks, 
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While  aloft  on  their  shoolders  the  wooden  and  pondrons  saddles, 
Painted  with  brilliant  dyes,  and  adorned  with  tassels  of  crimson, 
Nodded  in  bright  array,  like  hollyhocks  heavy  with  blossoms. 
Patiently  stood  the  cows  meanwhile,  and  yielded  their  udders 
Unto  the  milkmaid's  hand  ;  whilst  loud  and  in  regular  cadence 
Into  the  sounding  pails  the  foaming  streamlets  descended. 
Lowing  of  cattle  and  peals  of  laughter  were  heard  in  the  farm- 
yard, 
Echoed  back  by  the  bams.    Anon  they  sank  into  stillness ; 
Heavily  closed,  with  a  jarring  sound,  the  valves  of  the  barn-doors, 
Kattled  the  wooden  bars,  and  aJl  for  a  season  was  silent. 

In-doors,  warm  by  the  wide-mouthed  fireplace,  idly  the  farmer 
Sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  and  watched  how  the  flames  and  the  smo^c- 

wreaths 
Struggled  together  like  foes  in  a  burning  city.    Behind  him. 
Nodding  and  mocking  along  the  wall,  with  gestures  fantastic. 
Darted  his  own  huge  shadow,  and  vanished  away  into  darkness. 
Faces,  clumsily  carved  in  oak,  on  the  back  of  his  arm-chair 
Laughed  in  the  flickering  light,  and  the  pewter  plates  on    the 

dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields  of  armies  the  sunshine. 
Fragments  of  song  the  old  man  sang,  and  carols  of  Christmas, 
Such  as  at  home,  in  the  olden  time,  his  fathers  before  him 
Sang  in  their  Normal  orchards  and  bright  Burgundian  vineyards. 
Close  at  her  father's  side  was  the  gentle  Evangeline  seated. 
Spinning  flax  for  the  loom,  that  stood  in  the  corner  behind  her ; 
SUent  awhile  were  its  treadles,  at  rest  was  its  diligent  shuttle. 
While  the  monotonous  drone  of  the  wheel,  like  the  drone  of  a 

bagpipe, 
Followed  the  old  man's  song,  and  united  the  fragments  together. 
As  in  a  church,  when  the  chant  of  the  choir  at  intervals  ceases. 
Footfalls  are  heard  in  the  aisles,  or  words  of  the  priest  at  the  altar. 
So,  in  each  pause  of  the  song,  with  measured  motion  the  clocic 

clicked. 

Thus  as  they  sat,  there  were  footsteps  heard,  and,  suddenly 

lifted. 
Sounded  the  wooden  latch,  and  the  door  swung  back  on  its  hinges, 
Benedict  knew  by  the  hob-nsdled  shoes  it  wasBasil  the  blacksmith. 
And  by  her  beatmg  heart  EvangeUne  knew  who  was  with  him. 
"  Welcome !"  the  farmer  exclaimed,  as  their  footsteps  paused  on  the 

threshold, 
"  Welcome,  Basil,  my  fiicnd  I  Come,  take  thy  place  on  the  settle 
Close  by  the  chimney-side,  which  is  always  empty  without  thee  ; 
Take  from  the  shelf  overhead  thy  pipe  and  the  box  of  tobacco  ; 
Never  so  much  thyself  art  thou  as  when  through  the  curling 
Smoke  of  the  pipe  or  the  forge  thy  friendly  and  jovial  face  gleams 
Bound  and  red  as  the  harvest  moon  through  the  mist  of  the 

mai-shes." 
Then,  with  a  smile  of  content,  thus  answered  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
.TiddAg  with  easy  air  the  accustomed  seat  by  the  fireside : — 
'*  Benedict  Bellefontaine,  thou  hast  ever  thy  jest  and  thy  ballad ! 
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Ever  m  dieerf  allest  mood  art  thou,  when  others  are  filled  with 
Grloomy  forebodings  of  ill,  and  see  only  rain  before  them. 
Happj  art  thou,  as  if  every  day  thou  hadst  picked  np  a  horseshoe." 
Pausing  a  moment,  to  take  the  pipe  that  Evangeline  brought  him, 
And  with  a  coal  from  the  embers  had  lighted,  he  slowly  continaed : 
"  Four  days  now  are  passed  since  the  English  ships  at  their  anchors 
Side  in  the  Gk»perean  s  month,  with  their  cannon  pointed  against  ns* 
What  their  design  may  be  is  unknown ;  but  all  are  commanded 
On  the  morrow  to  meet  in  the  church,  where  his  Majesty's  mandate 
Will  be  proclaimed  as  law  in  the  land.    Alas  !  in  the  meantime 
Hany  surmises  of  evil  alarm  the  hearts  of  the  people." 
Then  made  answer  the  farmer : — "  Perhaps  some  friendlier  purpose 
Brings  these  ships  to  our  shores.    Perhaps  the  harvests  in  EngLemd 
By  the  the  untimely  rains  or  untimelier  heat  have  been  blighted, 
And  from  our  bursting  bams  they  would  feed  their  cattle  and  chil- 
dren." [smith, 
"  Not  so  thinketh  the  folk  in  the  Tillage,"  said,  warmly,  the  black- 
Shaking  his  hcsad,  as  in  doubt ;  then,  heaving  a  sigh,  he  continued : 
"  Louisbuig  is  not  forgotten,  nor  Beau  S^jour,  nor  Port  RoyaL 
Many  already  have  tied  to  the  forest,  and  lurk  on  its  outskirts, 
Waiting  vnth  anxious  hearts  the  dubious  fate  of  to-morrow. 
Arms  l^ye  been  taken  from  us,  and  warlike  weapons  of  all  kinds ; 
Nothing  is  left  but  the  blacksmith's  sledge  and  the  scythe  of  the 

mower." 
Then  with  a  pleasant  smile  made  answer  the  jovial  farmer : — 
"  Safer  are  we  unarmed  in  the  midst  of  our  flocks  and  our  corn- 
fields. 
Safer  within  these  peaceful  dikes,  besieged  by  the  ocean. 
Than  were  our  fathers  in  forts,  besieged  by  the  enemy's  cannon. 
Fear  no  eyil,  my  friend,  and  to-night  may  no  shadow  of  sorrow 
Fall  on  this  house  and  hearth ;  for  this  is  the  night  of  the  contract, 
Built  are  the  house  and  the  bam.    The  merry  lads  of  the  village 
Strongly  have  built  them  and  well ;  and,  breaking  the  glebe  round 
about  them,  [month. 

Filled  the  bam  with  hay,  and  the  house  with  food  for  a  twelve- 
Ben^  Leblanc  will  be  here  anon,  with  his  papers  and  ink-hom. 
Shall  we  not  then  be  glad,  and  rejoice  in  tne  joy  of  our  children  ?" 
As  apart  by  the  window  sne  stood,  with  her  hand  in  her  lover's. 
Blushing  Evangeline  heard  the  words  that  her  father  had  spok^, 
And  as  they  died  on  his  lips  the  worthy  notary  entered* 

in. 

Bent  like  a  labouring  oar,  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the  ocean. 
Bent,  but  not  broken,  by  age  was  the  form  of  the  notary  public  j 
Shocks  of  yellow  hair,  like  the  silken  floss  of  the  maize,  hung  [bows 
Over  his  shoulders ;  his  forehead  was  high ;  and  glasses  with  horn 
Sat  astride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisdom  supernal. 
Father  of  twenty  children  was  he,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
Children's  children  rode  on  his  knee,  and  heard  his  great  watch  tick. 
Four  long  years  in  the  times  of  the  war  had  he  languished  a  captive, 
Suffering  much  in  an  old  French  foi-t  as  the  friend  of  the  English. 
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Now,  though  warier  grown,  without  all  guile  or  suspicion, 
Bipe  in  wisdom  was  he,  but  patient,  and  simple,  and  childlike. 
He  was  beloved  by  all,  and  most  of  all  by  the  children ; 
for  he  told  them  tales  of  the  Loup-garou  in  the  forest. 
And  of  the  goblin  that  came  in  the  night  to  water  the  horses. 
And  of  the  white  L^tiche,  the  ghost  of  a  child  who  unchristened 
Died,  and  was  doomed  to  haunt  unseen  the  chambers  of  \!hlldren ; 
And  how  on  Christmas  eye  the  oxen  talked  in  the  stable. 
And  how  the  fever  was  cured  by  a  spider  shut  up  in  a  nutshell. 
And  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  four-leaved  clover  and  horse-shoes. 
With  whatsoever  else  was  writ  in  the  lore  of  the  village. 
Then  uprose  from  his  seat  by  the  fireside  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Knocked  from  his  pipe  the  ashes,  and  alowly  extending  his  right 
hand,  [village, 

"  Father  Leblanc,*'  he  exclaimed,  "  thou  hast  heard  the  talk  in  the 
And,  perchance,  canst  tell  us  some  news  of  these  ships  and  their 

errand/* 
Then  with  modest  demeanour  made  answer  the  notary  public, — 
"  Gossip  enough  have  I  heard,  in  sooth,  yet  am  never  tne  wiser ; 
And  what  their  errand  may  be  I  know  not  better  than  others. 
Yet  am  I  not  of  those  who  imagine  some  evil  intention 
Brings  them  here,  for  we  are  at  peace ;  and  why  then  molest  us  ?" 
"  God's  name!"  shouted  the  hasty  and  somewhat  irascible  black- 
smith :  [wherefore  ? 
"  Must  we  in  all  things  look  for  the  how,  and  the  why,  and  the 
Daily  injustice  is  done,  and  might  is  the  right  of  the  strongest!" 
But,  without  heeding  his  warmth,  continual  the  notary  public, — 
"  Man  is  unjust,  but  God  is  just ;  and  finally  justice 
Triumphs  ;  and  well  I  remember  a  story,  that  often  consoled  me, 
When  as  a  captive  I  lay  in  the  old  French  fort  at  Port  Royal," 
This  was  the  old  man's  favourite  tale,  and  he  loved  to  repeat  it 
When  his  neighbours  complained  that  any  injustice  was  done  them. 
*'  Once  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I  no  longer  remember, 
Raised  aloft  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statue  of  Justice 
Stood  in  the  public  square,  upholding  the  scales  in  its  left  hand. 
And  in  its  right  a  sword,  as  an  emblem  that  justice  presided 
Over  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people 
Even  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  in  the  scales  of  the  balance, 
Haying  no  fear  of  the  sword  that  flashed  in  the  sunshine  above 

them. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  the  laws  of  the  land  were  corrupted ; 
Might  took  the  place  of  right,  and  the  weak  were  oppressed,  and 

the  mighty 
Ruled  with  an  iron  rod.    Then  it  chanced  in  a  nobleman's  palace 
That  a  necklace  of  ^arls  was  lost,  and  ere  long  a  suspicion 
Fell  on  an  orphan  gal  who  lived  as  maid  in  the  household. 
8he,  after  form  of  trial  condemned  to  die  on  the  scaffold, 
Patiently  met  her  doom  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Justice. 
As  to  her  Father  in  heaven  her  innocent  spirit  ascended, 
Lo !  o'er  the  city  a  tempest  rose ;  and  the  bolts  of  the  thunder 
Smote  the  statue  of  l»x>nze,  and  hurled  in  wrath  from  its  left  hand 
Bowu  on  the  pavement  below  the  dattering  scales  of  the  balance, 
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And  in  the  boUow  thereof  was  f  onnd  the  nest  of  a  magpie, 
Into  whose  clay-built  walls  the  necklace  of  pearls  was  mwoTen." 
Silenced,  but  not. convinced,  when  the  story  was  ended,  the  black- 
smith 
Stood  like  a  man  who  fain  would  speak,  but  findeth  no  language ; 
All  his  thoughts  were  congealed  into  lines  on  his  face,  as  the  vapours 
I'reeze  in  fantastic  shapes  on  the  window-panes  in  the  winter. 

Then  Evangeline  lighted  the  brazen  lamp  on  the  table, 
Filled,  till  it  overflowed,  the  pewter  tankard  with  home-brewed 
Nut-brown  ale,  that  was  famed  for  its  strength  in  the  village  of 

Grand-Pre' ; 
While  from  his  pocket  the  notary  drew  his  papers  and  ink-horn, 
Wrote  with  a  steady  hand  the  date  and  the  age  of  the  parties, 
Kaming  the  dower  of  the  bride  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  in  cattle. 
Orderly  all  things  proceeded,  and  duly  and  well  were  complete, 
And  the  great  seal  of  the  law  was  set  like  a  sun  on  the  margin* 
Then  from  his  leathern  pouch  the  farmer  threw  on  the  table 
Three  times  the  old  man's  fee  in  solid  pieces  of  silver ; 
And  the  notary  rising,  and  blessing  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom, 
Lifted  aloft  the  tankard  of  ale  and  drank  to  their  welfare. 
Wiping  the  foam  from  his  lip,  he  solemnly  bowed  and  departed. 
While  in  silence  the  others  sat  and  mused  by  the  fireside, 
TUl  Evangeline  brought  the  draught-board  out  of  its  corner. 
Soon  was  the  game  begun.    In  fnendly  contention  the  old  men 
Laughed  at  each  lucky  hit,  or  unsuccessful  manoeuvre,    [king-row. 
Laughed  when  a  man  was  crowned,  or  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
Meanwhile  apart,  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  window's  embrasm-e 
Sat  the  lovers,  and  whispered  together,  beholding  the  moon  rise 
Over  the  pallid  sea  and  the  silvery  mist  of  the  meadows. 
Silently  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven. 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels. 
Thus  passed  the  evening  away.    Anon  the  bell  from  the  belfry 
Bang  out  the  hour  of  nine,  the  village  curfew,  and  straightway 
Bose  the  guests  and  departed ;  and  silence  reigned  in  the  household. 
Many  a  farewell  word  and  sweet  good-night  on  the  door-step 
liingered  long  in  Evangeline's  heart,  and  filled  it  with  gladness. 
Carefully  then  were  covered  the  embers  that  glowed  on  the  hearth- 
stone. 
And  on  the  oaken  stairs  resounded  the  tread  of  the  farmer. 
Soon  with  a  soundless  step  the  foot  of  Evangeline  followed. 
Up  the  staircase  moved  a  luminous  space  in  the  darkness, 
Lighted  less  by  the  lamp  than  the  shining  face  of  the  maiden. 
Silent  she  passed  through  the  hall,  and  entered  the  door  of  her 
chamber.  [press 

Simple  that  chamber  was,  with  its  curtains  of  white,  and  its  clothes- 
Ample  and  high,  on  whose  spacious  shelves  were  carefully  folded 
Linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  by  the  hand  of  Evangeline  woven. 
This  was  the  precious  dower  she  would  bring  to  her  husband  in 

marriage. 
Better  than  flocks  and  herds,  being  proofs  of  her  skill  as  a  housewife. 
Soon  she  extinguished  her  lamp,  for  the  mellow  and  radiant  moonlight, 
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Streamed  tbioagh  the  windows,  and  lighted  the  room,  tHI  the  heart 
of  the  maiden  [ocean. 

Swelled  and  obeyed  its  power,  like  the  tremnlouB  tides  of  the 
Ah !  she  was  fair,  exceeding  fair  to  behold,  as  she  stood  with 
Naked  snow-white  feet  on  the  gleaming  floor  of  her  chamber  I 
little  she  dreamed  that  below,  among  the  trees  of  the  orchtuxl, 
Waited  her  lover,  and  watched  for  the  gleam  of  her  lamp  and  her 

shadow. 
Yet  were  her  thoughts  of  him,  and  at  times  a  feeling  of  sadness 
Passed  o'er  her  soiU,  as  the  sailing  shade  of  clonds  in  the  moon- 
light 
Flitted  across  the  floor  and  darkened  the  room  for  a  moment. 
And  as  she  gazed  from  the  window  she  saw  serenely  the  moon  pass 
Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one  star  follow  her  footsteps, 
As  oat  of  Abraham's  tent  young  Ishmael  wandered  with  Hagar ! 

lY. 

Pleasantly  rose  next  mom  the  sun  cm  the  village  of  Grand-Prd, 
Pleasantly  gleamed  in  the  soft,  sweet  air  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Where  the  ships,  with  their  wavering  shadows  were  riding  at  anchor. 
Life  had  long  been  astir  in  the  village,  and  clamorous  labour 
Knocked  with  its  hundred  hands  at  the  golden  gates  of  the  morn- 
ing, [ing  hamlets. 
Now  from  the  country  around,  from  the  farms  and  the  neighbour- 
Came  in  their  holiday  dresses  the  blithe  Acadian  peasants. 
Many  a  glad  good-morrow  and  jocund  laugh  from  the  young  folk 
Made  the  bright  air  brighter,  as  up  from  the  numerous  meadows, 
Where  no  path  could  be  seen  but  the  track  of  wheels  in  the  green* 

sw^ 
Group  after  group  appeared,  and  joined  or  passed  on  the  highway. 
Long  ere  noon,  in  the  village  all  sounds  of  labour  were  silenced. 
Thronged  were  the  streets  with  people;   and  noisy  groups  at  the 

house-doors 
Sat  in  the  cheerful  sun,  and  rejoiced  and  gossiped  together. 
JBvery  house  was  an  inn,  where  all  were  welcomed  and  feasted  ; 
For  with  this  simple  people,  who  live  like  brothers  together. 
All  things  were  held  in  common,  and  what  one  had  was  another's. 
Yet  under  Benedict's  roof  hospitality  seemed  more  abundant : 
For  Evangeline  stood  among  the  guests  of  her  father ;  [ness 

Bright  was  hex  face  with  smiles,  and  words  of  welcome  and  glad- 
Fell  from  her  beautiful  lips,  and  blessed  the  cup  as  she  gave  it. 

Under  the  open  sky,  in  the  odorous  dr  of  the  orchard. 
Bending  with  golden  fruit,  was  spread  the  feast  of  betrothal. 
There  in  the  shade  of  the  porch  were  the  priest  and  tiie  notary 

seated; 
There  good  Benedict  sat,  and  sturdy  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Not  far  withdrawn  from  these  by  the  cider-press  and  the  bee-hives, 
Michael  the  fiddler  was  placed,  with  the  gayest  of  hearts  and  of 

waistcoats.  [white 

Shadow  and  light  from  the  leaves  alternately  played  on  his  snow- 
Hair,  as  it  wared  in  the  wind ;  and  the  joUy  face  of  Uie  fiddler 
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Glowed  like  a  living  coal  when  the  ashes  are  blown  from  the  embers. 
Gayly  the  old  man  sang  to  the  vibrant  soand  of  bis  fiddle, 
Taus  Let  Bourgeois  de  Chartcea,  and  Le  Carillon  de  Dunkerqu4^ 
And  anon  with  his  wooden  shoes  beat  time  to  the  music. 
Herrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the  dizzying  dances 
Under  the  orchard-trees  and  down  the  path  to  the  meadows ; 
Old  folk  and  young  together,  and  children  mingled  among  theou 
Fairest  of  all  the  maids  was  Evangeline,  Benedict's  daughter ! 
Noblest  of  all  the  youths  was  Grabriel,  son  of  the  blacksmith ! 

So  passed  the  morning  away.    And  lo !  with  a  summons  sonorous 
Sounded  the  bell  from  its  tower,  and  over  the  meadows  a  drum  beat. 
Thronged  ere  long  was  the  church  with  men.     Without,  in  the 
church-yard,  ^  [stones 

Waited  the  women.  They  stood  by  the  graves,  and  hung  on  the  head- 
Gurhmds  of  autumn-leaves  and  evergreens  fresh  from  the  forest. 
Then  came  the  guard  from  the  ships,  and  marching  proudly  among 

them 
Entered  the  sacred  portal.    With  lond  and  dissonant  clangor 
Echoed  the  sound  of  their  brazen  drums  from  ceiling  and  casement,— 
Echoed  a  moment  only,  and  slowly  the  ponderous  portal 
Closed,  and  in  silence  the  crowd  awaited  the  will  of  the  soldiers. 
Then  uprose  their  commander,  and  spake  from  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
Holding  aloft  in  his  hands,  with  its  seals,  the  royal  commission. 
**  You  are  convened  this  day,"  he  said,  "  by  his  Majesty's  orders. 
Clement  and  kind  has  he  been ;  but  how  you  have  answered  his 

kindness. 
Let  your  own  hearts  reply !  To  my  natural  make  and  my  temper 
Painful  the  task  is  I  do,  which  to  you  I  know  must  be  grievous. 
Yet  must  I  bow  and  obey,  and  deuver  the  will  of  our  monarch  j 
Namely,  that  all  your  lands,  and  dwellings,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds. 
Forfeited  be  to  the  crown ;  and  that  you  yourselves  from  this  pro- 
vince. 
Be  transported  to  other  lands.    God  grant  you  may  dwell  there 
Ever  as  faithful  subjects,  a  happy  and  peaceable  people ! 
PiTSoners  now  I  declare  you ;  for  such  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  !'* 
As,  when  the  air  is  serene  in  the  sultry  solstice  of  summer, 
Suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly  sling  of  the  hailstones 
Beats  down  the  farmer's  com  in  the  field  and  shatters  his  windows. 
Hiding  the  sun,  and  strewing  the  ground  with  thatch  from  the 

house-roofs, 
Bellowing  fly  the  herds,  and  seek  to  break  their  inclosures ; 
Bo  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  descended  the  words  of  the  speaker, 
Silent  a  moment  they  stood  in  speechless  wonder,  and  then  rose 
Louder  and  ever  louder  a  wail  of  sorrow  and  anger. 
And,  by  one  impulse  moved,  they  madly  rushed  to  the  doorway, 
Vain  was  the  hope  of  escape ;  and  cries  and  fierce  imprecations 
Hang  through  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  high  o'er  the  heads  of  the 

others 
Rose,  with  his  arms  uplifted,  the  figure  of  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
As,  on  a  stormj  sea,  a  spar  is  tossed  by  the  billows.        [shouted, — 
Flushed  was  his  face  and  distorted  with  passion ;    and  wildly  he 
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**  Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England !  we  never  have  sworn  them  alle- 
giance I  [harvests !" 
Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize  on  cor  homes  and  oar 
More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  the  merciless  hand  of  a  soldier 
Smote  him  npon  the  mouth,  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  pavement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  tumult  of  angry  contention, 
Lo!  the  door  of  the  chancel  opened,  and  Father  Felician 
Entered,  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Baising  his  reverend  hand  with  a  gesture  he  awed  into  silence 
All  that  clamorous  throng ;  and  thus  he  spake  to  his  people  : 
Deep  were  his  tones  and  solemn  ;  in  accents  measured  and  mournful 
Spake  he,  as,  after  the  tocsin's  alarum,  distinctly  the  clock  strikes. 
"  What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  children  ?»what  madness  has  seized 

you? 
Forty  years  of  my  life  have  I  laboured  among  you  and  taught  you, 
Kot  m  word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one  another  ! 
Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  toils,  of  my  vigils  and  prayers  and  privations  ? 
Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all  lessons  of  love  and  forgiveness  ? 
This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  would  you  profane  it 
Thus  with  violent  deeds  and  hearts  overflowing  with  hatred  ? 
Lo !  where  the  crucified  Christ  from  his  cross  is  gazing  upon  yon  ! 
See !  in  those  sorrowful  eyes  what  meekness  and  holy  compassion  ! 
Hark !  how  those  lips  stUl  repeat  the  prayer,  *  0  Father,  forgive 

them !' 
Let  ns  repeat  that  prayer  in  the  hour  when  the  wicked  assail  us, 
Let  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  *  O  Father,  forgive  them !' " 
Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his  people 
Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded  that  passionate  outbreak  : 
And  they  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said,  "  0  Father,  forgive  them ! 

Then  came  the  evening  service.    The  tapers  gleamed  from  the 

altar.  ^  [ponded, 

Fervent  and  deep  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  the  people  res- 

Not  with  their  lips  alone,  but  their  hearts ;  and  the  Ave  Maria 

Sang  they,  and  fell  on  their  knees,  and  their  souls,  with  devotion 

translated. 
Hose  on  the  ardour  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven. 

Meanwhile  had  spread  in  the  village  the  tidings  of  ill,  and  on 

all  sides 
Wandered,  wailing,  from  house  to  house  the  women  and  children, 
liong  at  her  father's  door  Evangeline  stood,  with  her  right  hand 
Shielding  her  eyes  from  the  level  rays  of  the  sun,  that,  descending, 
Lighted  the  village  street  with  mysterious  splendour  and  roofed  each 
Peasant's  cottage  with  golden  thatch,  and  emblazoned  its  windows. 
Long  within  had.  been  spread  the  snow-white  doth  on  the  table  ; 
There  stood  the  wheaten  loaf,  and  the  honey  fragrant  with  wild 

flowers ;  [the  dairy ; 

There  stood  the  tankard  of  ale,  and  the  cheese  fresh  brought  from 
And  at  the  head  of  the  board  the  great  arm-chair  of  the  farmer. 
Thus  did  Evangeline  wait  at  her  father's  door,  as  the  sunset 
Threw  the  long  shadows  of  trees  o'er  the  broad  ambrosial  meadows. 
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Ab !  on  her  spirit  within  a  deeper  shadow  had  fallen, 
And  from  the  fields  of  her  soul  a  fragrance  celestial  ascended, — 
Charity,  meekness,  love,  and  hope,  and  forgiveness,  and  patience ! 
Then,  all-forge tfnl  of  self,  she  wandered  into  the  village. 
Cheering  with  looks  and  words  the  disconsolate  hearts  of  the  women, 
As  o'er  the  darkening  fields  with  lingering  steps  they  departed. 
Urged  by  their  household  cares,  and  the  weary  feet  of  their  children. 
Down  sank  the  great  red  sun,  and  in  golden,  glimmering  vapours 
Veiled  the  light  of  his  face,  like  the  Prophet  descending  from  Sinai, 
Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelus  sounded. 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  gloom,  b^  the  church  Evangeline  lingered. 
All  was  silent  within ;  and  in  vain  at  the  door  and  the  windows 
Stood  she,  and  listened  and  looked,  until,  overcome  by  emotion, 
"  Grabriel  I"  cried  she  aloud  with  tremulous  voice ;  but  no  answer 
Came  from  the  graves  of  the  dead,  nor  the  gloomier  grave  of  the 

uvmg. 
Slowlv  at  length  she  returned  to  the  tenantless  house  of  her  father. 
Smouldered  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  on  the  board  stood  the  supper 
nntasted,  [terror. 

Empty  and  drear  was  each  room,  and  haunted  with  phantoms  of 
Sadly  echoed  her  step  on  the  stair  and  the  floor  of  her  chamber. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  she  heard  the  whispering  rain  fall 
Loud  on  the  withered  leaves  of  the  sycamore-tree  by  the  window. 
Keenly  the  lightning  flashed  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  echoing  thunder 
Told  her  that  Grod  was  in  heaven,  and  governed  the  world  he  crea- 
ted !  [heaven ; 
Then  she  remembered  the  tale  she  had  heard  of  the  justice  of 
Soothed  was  her  troubled  soul,  and  she  peacefully  slumbered  till 
morning. 

V. 

Four  times  the  sun  had  risen  and  set ;  and  now  on  the  fifth  day 
Cheerily  called  the  cock  to  the  sleeping  maids  of  the  farm-house. 
Soon  o*er  the  yellow  fields,  in  silent  and  mournful  procession. 
Came  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets  and  farms  the  Acadian  women, 
Driving  in  ponderous  wains  their  household  goods  to  the  sea-shore, 
Pausing  and  looking  back  to  gaze  once  more  on  their  dwellings, 
Ere  they  were  shut  from  sight  by  the  winding  road  and  the  wood- 
land. 
Close  at  their  sides  their  children  ran,  and  urged  on  the  oxen, 
While  in  their  little  hands  they  clasped  some  fragments  of  play- 
things. 

Thus  to  the  Gaspereau's  mouth  they  hurried ;  and  there  on  the 
sea-beach 
Piled  in  confusion  lay  the  household  goods  of  the  peasants. 
All  day  long  between  the  shore  and  the  ships  did  the  boats  ply ; 
All  day  long  the  wains  came  labouring  down  from  the  village. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  near  to  his  setting,  [yard. 
Echoing  far  o'er  the  fields  came  the  roll  of  drums  from  the  church- 
Thither  the  women  and  children  thronged.  On  a  sudden  the  church- 
doors  [sion 
Opened,  and  forth  came  the  guard,  and  marching  in  gloomy  pi:\jv:iii;&* 
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Followed  the  long-imprisoned,  but  patient,  Acadian  farmers. 
Even  as  pilgrims,  who  journey  afar  from  their  homes  and  their 

country, 
Sing  as  they  go,  and  in  singing  forget  they  are  weary  and  way-worn, 
So  with  songs  on  their  lips  the  Acadian  peasants  descended 
Down  from  the  church  to  the  shore,  amid  their  wives  and  their 

daughters. 
Foremost  the  young  men  came ;  and  raising  together  their  voices. 
Sang  thev  with  tremulous  lips  a  chant  of  the  Catholic  Missions : — 
"  Sacred  heart  of  the  Saviour !    O  inexhaustible  fountain ! 
Fill  our  hearts  this  day  with  strength  and  submission  and  patience !" 
Then  the  old  men,  as  they  marched,  and  the  women  that  stood  by 

the  way  side,  [them 

Joined  in  the  sacred  psalm,  and  the  birds  in  the  sunshine  above 
Mingled  their  notes  therewith,  like  voices  of  spirits  departed. 

Half-way  down  to  the  shore  Evangeline  waited  in  silence. 
Not  overcome  with  grief,  but  strong  in  the  hour  of  afOdction, — 
Calm  and  sadly  waited,  until  the  procession  approached  her, 
As  she  beheld  the  face  of  Gabriel  pale  with  emotion. 
Tears  then  tilled  her  eyes,  and  eagerly  running  to  meet  him, 
Clasped  she  his  hands,  and  laid  her  head  on  lus  shoulder,  and  whis> 

pered, — 
"  Gabriel !  be  of  good  cheer  I  for  if  we  love  one  another, 
Nothing,  in  truth,  can  harm  us,  whatever  mischances  may  hap> 

pen !"  [father 

Smiling  she  spake  these  words;  then  suddenly  paused,  for  her 
Saw  she  slowly  advancing.    Alas  !  how  changed  was  his  aspect ! 
Gone  was  the  glow  from  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  from  his  eye,  and 

his  footstep 
Heavier  seemed  with  the  weight  of  the  weary  heart  in  his  bosom. 
But  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  she  clasped  his  neck  and  embraced 

him. 
Speaking  words  of  endearment  where  words  of  comfort  availed  not. 
Thus  to  the  Gaspereau's  mouth  moved  on  that  mournful  procession. 
There  disorder  prevailed,  and  the  tumult  and  stir  of  embarking. 
Busily  plied  the  freighted  boats ;  and  in  the  confusion 
Wives  torn  from  their  husbands,  and  mothers,  too  late,  saw  their 

children 
Left  on  the  land,  extending  their  arms,  with  wildest  entreaties. 
So  unto  separate  ships  were  Basil  and  Gabriel  carried, 
While  in  despair  on  the  shore  Evangeline  stood  with  her  father. 
Half  the  task  was  not  done  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  the 

twilight 
Deepened  and  darkened  around :  and  in  haste  the  refluent  ocean 
Fled  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  a  line  of  the  sand-beach 
Covered  with  waifs  of  the  tide,  with  kelp  and  the  slippery  sea-weed. 
Farther- back,  in  the  midst  of  the  household  goods  and  the  waggons, 
Like  to  a  gipsy  camp,  or  a  leaguer  after  a  battle. 
All  escape  cut  off  bv  the  sea,  and  the  sentinels  near  them, 
Lay  encamped  for  the  night  the  houseless  Acadian  farmers. 
Back  to  its  nethermost  caves  retreated  the  bellowing  ocean. 
Dragging  adowu  the  beach  the  rattling  pebbles,  and  leaving 
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Inland  and  far  up  the  shore  the  stranded  boats  of  the  sailors. 
Then,  as  the  nignt  descended,  t^e  herds  retnmed  from  their  pas- 
tures :  [adders  j 
Sweet  was  the  moist  still  air  with  the  odonr  of  milk  from  their 
Lowing  they  waited,  and  long,  at  the  well-known  bars  of  the  farm- 
yard,—                                                                     [milkmaid. 
Waited    and  looked  in  vain  for  the  voice  and  the  hand  of  the 
Silence  reigned  in  the  streets ;  from  the  church  no  Angelas  sounded, 
Eose  no  smoke  from  the  roofs,  and  gleam^  no  lights  from  the 
windows. 

But  on  the  shores  meanwhile  the  evening  fires  had  been  kindled, 
Built  of  the  drift-wood  thrown  on  the  sands  from  wrecks  in  the 

tempest. 
Bound  them  shapes  of  gloom  and  sorrowful  faces  were  gathered, 
Voices  of  women  were  heard,  and  of  men,  and  the  crying  of  chil- 
dren. 
Onward  from  fire  to  fire,  as  from  hearth  to  hearth  m  his  parish, 
Wandered  the  faithful  priest,  consoling  and  blessing  and  cheering, 
Like  unto  shipwrecked  Paul  on  Melita's  desolate  sea-shore,  [father, 
Thus  he  approached  the  place  where  Evangeline  sat  with  her 
And  in  the  fUckering  light  beheld  the  face  of  uie  old  man,      [tion, 
Haggard  and  hollow  and  wan,  and  without  either  thought  or  emo- 
E'en  as  the  face  of  a  clock  from  which  the  hands  have  been  taken. 
Vainly  Evangeline  strove  with  words  and  caresses  to  cheer  him, 
VaLoly  offered  him  food ;  yet  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not,  he  spake 

not 
But,  with  a  vacant  stare,  ever  gsued  at  the  flickering  fire-light, 
**  Benedicite  /"  murmured  the  priest,  in  tones  of  compassion. 
More  he  fain  would  have  said,  but  his  heart  was  full,  and  his  accents 
Paltered  and  paused  on  his  lips,  as  the  feet  of  a  child  on  a  thresh- 
old, 
Hushed  by  the  scene  he  beholds,  and  the  awful  presence  of  sorrow. 
Silently,  therefore,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  maiden, 
Baising  his  eyes,  fuU  of  tears,  to  the  silent  stars  that  above  them 
Hoved  on  their  way,  unperturbed  by  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of 

mortals. 
Then  sat  he  down  at  their  side,  and  they  wept  together  in  silence. 

Suddenly  rose  from  the  south  a  light,  as  in  autumn  the  blood-red 
Moon  climbs  the  crystal  walls  of  heaven,  and  o'er  the  horizon 
Titan-like  stretches  its  hundred  hands  upon  mountain  and  meadow, 
Seizing  the  rocks  and  the  rivers,  and  piling  huge  shadows  together. 
Broader  and  ever  broader  it  gleamed  on  the  roofs  of  the  village, 
Gleamed  on  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  ships  that  lay  in  the  road- 
stead. 
CSolumns  of  shining  smoke  uprose,  and  flashes  of  flame  were 
Thrust  through  their  folds  and  withdrawn,  like  the  qulTering  hands 
of  a  martyr.  [uplifting, 

Then  as  the  wind  seized  the  gleeds,  and  the  burning  thatch,  and, 
Whirled  them  aloft  through  the  air,  at  once  from  a  hundred  house- 
tops 
Started  the  sheeted  smoke  with  flashes  of  flame  intermingled. 
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And  ^hen  Abe  w\oke  from  ciue  cracice-^  s&ie  bc&^Id  a  mahitude  near 
l')¥C«ft  of  friexMb  she  beheld,  t&at  «tar«  iBfecomfall^  spftfio^  upon  her, 
P'^^llid,  witii  eearfal  ejea.  and  Iccfes  of  sadvk^c  cv>ttiptiiiSf«>eu 
^ni  the  KUie  of  the  barning  riHasi^e  ilhtnued  the  landscapie, 
Kerl^kmed  the  tkj  OTerbead.  and  gleamed  on  the  taoes  axoond  her, 
An<)  hke  the  rUj  of  doom  it  seemed  to  her  wax^nn^  senses. 
Then  a  familiar  Toloe  she  heard,  as  it  said  to  the  people, — 
**1^ti»  bury  him  here  bj  the  sea.    When  a  happier  setison 
Brings  nx  again  to  onr  homes  from  the  unknown  hind  of  onr  exile, 
Tb«n  ftball  hia  sacred  dost  be  piously  laid  in  the  churchyard." 
gfich  were  the  words  of  the  priest.    And  there  in  haste  by  the 

Harinjf  the  glare  of  the  burning  village  for  funeral  torches, 
Bnt  without  bell  or  book,  they  buried  the  farmer  of  Grand-Pr^ 
And  as  the  voice  of  the  priest  repeated  the  service  of  sorrow, 
liO  I  with  a  mournful  sound,  like  the  voice  of  a  vast  congregation, 
Holemnly  answered  the  sea,  and  mingled  its  roar  with  the  dirgee. 
'Twas  the  returning  tide,  that  afar  from  the  waste  of  the  ocean, 
With  the  first  dawn  of  the  day,  came  heaving  and  hurrying  land- 
ward. 
Then  recommenced  once  more  the  stir  and  noise  of  embarking ; 
And  with  the  ebb  of  that  tide  the  ships  sailed  out  of  the  harbonr, 
Iieaving  behind  them  the  dead  on  the  shore,  and  the  village  in 
mint* 
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PART  II. 


Makt  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand-Prtf, 
When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  vessels  departed, 
Bearing  a  nation,  with  all  its  household  gods,  into  exile, 
Exile  without  an  end,  and  without  an  example  in  story. 
Far  asunder,  on  separate  coasts,  the  Acadiaus  landed ;     [north-east 
Scattered  were  they,  like  flakes  of  snow,  when  the  wind  from  the 
Strikes  aslant  through  the  fogs  that  darken  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland. 
Friendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  they  wandered  from  city  to  dty, 
From  the  cold  lakes  of  the  North  to  sultry  Southern  sayannas, — 
From  the  bleak  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  lands  where  the  Father  of 

Waters 
Seizes  the  hills  in  his  hands,  and  drags  them  down  to  the  ocean. 
Deep  in  their  sands  to  bury  the  scattered  bones  of  the  mam  mot  n. 
Friends  they  sought  and  homes;  and  many,  despairing,  heart-broken, 
Asked  of  the  earth  but  a  grave,  and  no  longer  a  friend  nor  a  fireside. 
Written  their  history  stands  on  tablets  of  stone  in  the  churchyards. 
Long  among  them  was  seen  a  maiden  who  waited  and  wandered, 
Lowly  and  meek  in  spirit,  and  patiently  suffering  all  things. 
Fair  was  she  and  young ;  but,  alas !  before  her  extended. 
Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  life,  with  its  pathway 
Marked  by  the  giaves  of  those  who  had  sorrowed,  and  sutfei-ed 

before  her. 
Passions  long  extinguished,  and  hopes  long  dead  and  abandoned, 
As  the  emigiant's  way  o'er  the  Western  desert  is  marked  by 
Camx>-fires  long  consumed,  and  bones  that  bleach  in  the  sunshine. 
Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished ; 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine. 
Suddenly  paus^  in  the  sky,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen. 
Sometimes  she  lingered  in  towns,  till,  urged  by  the  fever  within  her, 
Urged  bv  a  restless  longing,  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  spirit, 
She  would  commence  again  her  endless  search  and  endeavour ; 
Sometimes  in  churchyards  strayed,  and  gazed  on  the  crosses  and 

tombstones. 
Sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  and  thought  that  perhaps  in  its  bosom 
He  was  already  at  rest,  and  she  longed  to  slumber  beside  him. 
Sometimes  a  rumour,  a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whisper, 
Came  with  its  airy  hand  to  point  and  beckon  her  forward. 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  those  who  had  seen  her  beloved  and 

known  him. 
But  it  was  long  ago,  in  some  far-off  place  or  forgotten, 
"  Gabriel  Lajeunesse !"  said  they ;  "  0,  yes !  we  have  seen  him. 
He  was  with  Basil  the  blacksmith,  and  both   have  gone  to  the 

prairies ; 
CoureurS'des-JBois  are  they,  and  famous  hunters  and  trappers,** 
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*•  Gabriel  Lajeunesse  I"  said  others ;  "  0,  yes!  we  have  seen  him, 
He  is  a  Voyageur  in  the  lowlands  of  Louisianna."  [longer? 

Then  would  thev  say, — "  Dear  child !  why  dream  and  wait  for  him 
See  there  not  other  youths  as  fair  as  Gabriel  ?  others 
Who  have  hearts  as  tender  and  true,  and  spirits  as  loyal  ? 
Here  is  Baptiste  Leblanc,  the  notary's  son,  who  has  loved  thee 
Many  a  tedious  year ;  come,  give  hmi  thy  hand  and  be  happy! 
Thou  art  too  fair  to  be  left  to  braid  St.  Catherine's  tresses." 
Then  would  Evangeline  answer,  serenely  but  sadly, — "  I  cannot ! 
Whither  my  heart  has  gone,  there  follows  my  hand,  and  not  else- 
where, [pathway, 
For  when  the  heart  goes  before,   like  a  lamp,  and  illumines  the 
Many  things  are  m^e  clear,  that  else  lie  hidden  in  darkness." 
And  thereupon  the  priest,  her  friend  and  father-confessor. 
Said,  with  a  smUe, — "  0  daughter !  thy  Grod  thus  speaketh  within 

thee  I 
Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted  j 
If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning     [ment  j 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refresh- 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the  fountain 
Patience ;  accomplish  thy  labour ;  accomplish  thy  work  of  affection  I 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient  endurance  is  godlike. 
Therefore  accomplish  thy  labour  of  love,  till  the  heart  is  made  god- 
like, [heaven!'* 
Purified,  strengthened,  perfected,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of 
Cheered  by  the  good  man's  words,  Evangeline  laboured  and  waited. 
Still  in  her  heart  she  heard  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  ocean, 
But  with  its  sound  there  was  mingled  a  voice  that  whispered, 

"  Despair  not !" 
Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander  in  want  and  cheerless  disoomfort| 
Bleeding,  barefooted,  over  the  shards  and  thorns  of  existence. 
Let  me  essay,  0  Muse  I  to  follow  the  wanderer's  footsteps ; — 
Not  through  each  devious  path,  each  changeful  year  of  existence ; 
But  as  a  traveller  follows  a  streamlet's  course  through  the  valley : 
Par  from  its  margin  at  times,  and  seeing  the  gleam  of  its  water 
Here  and  there,  in  some  open  space,  and  at  intervals  only ;  [oeal  it, 
Then  drawing  nearer  its  banks,  through  sylvan  glooms  that  con- 
Though  he  behold  it  not,  he  can  hear  its  continuous  murmur ; 
Happy,  at  length,  if  he  find  the  spot  where  it  reaches  an  outlet. 

n. 

It  was  the  month  of  May.    Far  down  the  Beautiful  River, 
Past  the  Ohio  shore  and  past  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash, 
Into  the  golden  stream  of  the  broad  and  swift  Mississippi, 
Floated  a  oumbrous  boat,  that  was  rowed  by  Acadian  boatmen. 
It  was  a  band  of  exiles  ;  a  raft,  as  it  were,  from  the  shipwrecked 
Nation,  scattered  along  the  coast,  now  floating  together, 
Bound  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  belief  and  a  common  misfortune, 
Men  and  women  and  children,  who,  guided  by  hope  or  by  hearsay ; 
Sought  for  their  kith  and  their  kin  among  the  few-acred  farmers 
On  the  Acadian  coast,  and  the  prairies  of  fair  Opolousas. 
With  them  Evangeline  went,  and  her  guide,  the  Father  Felician, 
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Oowiid  o'er  sonlcea  sands,  Uiroagh  a  wfldeniesB  sombre  11^  fore^ 
Ikf  after  day  they  glided  adown  the  tmixilent  river; 
K^at  after  lugfat,  hj  their  Uazing  &es,  encamped  on  its  bofders. 
Nofir  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green  ishuidBy  where  piome- 
like  [cmrenk 

Ootton-tiees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests,  they  swept  with  the 
Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  silvery  sand-bars 
Itj  in  the  stieam,  and  along  the  wimpting  waves  of  their  margin, 
Sbming  with  snow-white  plumes,  large  flcwks  of  pedicaos  waded. 
Level  the  landscape  grew,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  river. 
Shaded  by  china-trees,  in  the  midst  of  loxnriant  gardens. 
Stood  the  honses  of  planters,  with  ne?ro-cabins  tad  dove-cots. 
They  were  approaching  the  r^^ion  where  reigns  perpetnal  summer, 
Where  through  the  Golden  Ocnst,  and  groves  of  cvange  and  citrm. 
Sweeps  with  majestic  curve  the  river  away  to  the  eastward, 
niey,  too,  swerved  from  their  course ;  and,  entoing  the  Bayou  of 

Flaqnemine, 
Soon  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  slu^dsh  and  devious  waters. 
Which,  like  a  network  of  steel,  extended  in  every  direction. 
Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress 
Met  In  a  dusky  arch,  and  tracing  mosses  in  mid  air 
Waved  like  banners  that  hang  on  the  walls  of  ancient  cathedrals. 
Deathlike  the  sflence  seemed,  and  unbroken,  save  by  the  herons 
Home  to  their  roosts  in  the  cedar-trees  returning  at  sunset, 
Or  by  the  owl,  as  he  greeted  the  moon  with  demoniac  laughter. 
hofw&j  the  moonlight  was  as  it  glanced  and  gleamed  on  the  water, 
Gleamed  on  the  columns  of  cypress  and  cedar,  snstaining  the  arches. 
Down  through  whose  broken  vaults  it  fell  as  through  chinks  in  a 

ruin. 
Dreamlike  and  indistinct,  and  strange  were  all  things  around  them; 
And  o'er  their  spirits  there  came  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  sadness, — 
Strange  forebodings  of  ill,  unseen  and  that  cannot  be  compassed. 
As,  at  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoof  on  the  turf  of  the  prairies, 
Par  in  advance  are  close*!  the  leaves  of  the  shrinking  mimosa, 
So,  at  the  hoof-beats  of  fate,  with  sad  forebodings  of  evil. 
Shrinks  and  closes  the  heart,  ere  the  stroke  of  doom  has  attained  it. 
Bat  Evangeline's  heart  was  sustained  by  a  vision,  that  faintly 
"Floated  before  her  eyes,  and  beckoned  her  on  through  the  moon- 
light, [phantom. 
It  was  the  thought  of  her  brain    that  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
Through  these  shadowy  aisles  had  Grabriel  wandered  before  her. 
And  every  stroke  of  the  oar  now  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer. 

Then  in  his  place,  at  the  prow  of  the  boat,  rose  one  of  the  oars- 
men. 
And,  as  a  sismal  sound,  if  others  like  them  peradventure       [bngle. 
Sailed  on  those  gloomy  and  midnight  streams,  blew  a  blast  on  his 
Wild  through  the  dark  colonnades  and  corridors  leafy  the  blast  rang. 
Breaking  the  seal  of  silence,  and  giving  tongues  to  the  forest. 
Soundless  above  them  the  banners  of  moss  jnst  stirred  to  the  music, 
Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  and  died  in  the  distance, 
Over  the  watery  floor,  and  beneath  the  reverberant  loranches  *, 
Bat  not  a  Yoioe  lepUed/  no  answer  came  from  the  «^ftrVi^«*aR  ^  » 
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And  when  the  echoes  had  ceased,  like  a  sense  of  pain  was  the 
silence.  [midnight, 

Then  Evangeline  slept ;   bnt  the   boatmen  rowed   through  the 
Silent  at  times,  then  singing  familiar  Canadian  boat-son^s, 
Such  as  they  sang  of  old  on  their  own  Acadian  rivers.  [desert, 

And  through  the  night  were  heard  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the 
Far  off,  indistinct,  as  of  wave  or  wind  in  the  forest,  [^ator. 

Mixed  with  the  whoop  of  the  crane  and  the  roar  of  the  grim  alii- 

Thus  ere  another  noon  they  emerged  from  those  shades ;  and  bo- 
fore  them 
Lay,  in  the  golden  sun,  the  lakes  of  the  Atchafalaya. 
Water-lilies  in  myriads  rocked  on  the  slight  undulations 
Made  by  the  passing  oars,  and,  resplendent  in  beauty,  the  lotos 
Lifted  her  golden  crown  above  the  heads  of  the  boatmen. 
Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath  of  magnoha  blossoms, 
And  with  the  heat  of  noon  ;  and  numberless  sylvan  islands. 
Fragrant  and  thickly  embowered  with  blossoming  hedges  of  roses, 
Near  to  whose  shores  they  glided  along,  invited  to  slumber. 
Soon  by  the  fairest  of  these  their  weary  oars  were  suspended. 
Under  the  boughs  of  Wachita  willows,  that  grew  by  the  margin, 
Safely  their  boat  was  moored  ;   and  scattered  about  on    the  green- 
sward, 
Tired  with  their  midniglit  toil,  the  weary  travellers  slumbered. 
Over  them  vast  and  high  extended  the  cope  of  a  cedar. 
Swinging  from  its  great  arms,  the  trumpet-flower  imd  the  grapevine 
Hung  their  ladder  of  ropes  aloft  hke  the  ladder  of  Jacob, 
On  whose  pendulous  stairs  the  augels  ascending,  descending, 
Were  the  swift  humming-birds,  that  flitted  from  blossom  to  blossom. 
Such  was  the  vision  Evangeline  saw  as  she  slumbered  beneath  it. 
Filled  was  her  heart  with  love,  and  the  dawn  of  an  opening  heaven 
Lighted  her  soul  in  sleep  with  the  glory  of  regions  celestial. 

Nearer  and  ever  nearer,  among  the  numberless  islands. 
Darted  a  light,  swift  boat,  that  sped  away  o'er  the  water. 
Urged  on  its  course  by  the  sinewy  arms  of  hunters  and  trappers, 
Northward  its  prow  was  turned,  to  the  land  of  the  bison  and  beaver. 
At  the  helm  sat  a  youth,  with  countenance  thoughtful  and  careworn. 
Dark  and  neglected  locks  overshadowed  his  brow,  and  a  sadness 
Somewhat  beyond  his  years  on  his  face  was  legibly  written. 
Gabriel  was  it,  who,  wear^  with  waiting,  unhappy  and  restless, 
Sought  in  the  Western  wilds  oblivion  of  self  and  of  sorrow. 
Swiftly  they  glided  along,  close  under  the  lee  of  the  island, 
But  by  the  opposite  bank,  and  behind  a  screen  of  palmettos. 
So  that  they  saw  not  the  boat,  where  it  lay  concealed  in  the  willows, 
And  undisturbed  by  the  dash  of  their  oars,  and  unseen,  were  Uie 

sleepers; 
Angel  of  Gk>d  was  there  none  to  awaken  the  slumbering  maiden. 
Swiftly  they  glided  away,  like  the  shade  of  a  cloud  on  the  prairie. 
After  the  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tholes  had  died  in  the  distanoe. 
As  from  a  magic  trance  the  sleepers  awoke,  and  the  maiden 
Said  with  a  sigh  to  the  friendly  priest, — "  0  Father  Felician  I 
Something  says  in  my  heart  that  near  me  Gabriel  wanders. 
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Is  it  a  foolish  dream,  an  idle  and  yagne  superstition  ? 

Or  has  an  angel  passed,  and  revealed  the  truth  to  my  spirit  ?" 

Then,  with  a  blush  she  added, — "  Alas  for  my  credulous  fancy ! 

Unto  ears  like  thine  such  words  as  these  have  no  meaning." 

But  made  answer  the  reverend  man,  and  he  smiled  as  he  answered,— 

**  Daughter,  thy  words  are  not  idle,  nor  are  they  to  me  without 

meaning. 
Feeling  is  deep  and  still ;  and  the  word  that  floats  on  the  surface 
Is  as  the  tossing  buoy,  that  betrays  where  the  anchor  is  bidden. 
Therefore,  larust  to  thy  heai-t,  and  to  what  the  world  caUs  illusions. 
Grabriel  is  truly  near  thee ;  for  not  far  away  to  the  southward. 
On  the  banks  of  the  T^he,  are  the  towns  of  St.  Maur  and  St.  Martin. 
There  the  long-wandering  bride  shall  be  given  again  to  her  bride- 
groom, 
Th^re  the  long  absent  pastor  regain  his  flock  and  his  sheepfold. 
Beautiful  is  the  land,  with  its  prairies  and  forests  of  fruit-trees ; 
Under  the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  the  bluest  of  heavens 
Bending  above,  and  resting  its  dome  on  the  wails  of  the  forest* 
They  who  dwell  there  have  named  it  the  Eden  of  Louisiana." 

And  with  these  words  of  cheer,  they  rose  and  continued  their 
journey. 
Softly  the  evening  came.    The  sun  from  the  western  horizon 
Like  a  magician  extended  his  golden  wand  o'er  the  landscape ; 
Twinkling  vapours  arose ;  and  sky  and  water  and  forest 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music,      [listen. 
That  the  whole  air,  and  the  woods  and  the  waves  seemed  silent  to 
Plaintive  at  first  were  the  tones  and  sad  ',  then  soaiing  to  madness 
Seemed  they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revel  of  frenzied  Bacchantes, 
Single  notes  were  then  heard,  in  soiTowful,  low  lamentation ; 
Till,  having  gathered  them  all,  he  flung  them  abroad  in  derision, 
As  when,  after  a  storm,  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  tree-tops 
Shakes  down  the  rattling  rain  in  a  crystsd  shower  on  the  branches. 
With  such  a  prelude  as  this,  and  hearts  that  throbbed  with  emotion. 
Slowly  they  entered  the  T^he,  where  it  flows  through  the  green 

Opelousas, 
And  through  the  amber  air,  above  the  crest  of  the  woodland. 
Saw  the  column  of  smoke  that  arose  from  a  neighbouring  dwelling  ;— 
Sounds  of  a  horn  they  heard,  and  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle. 

m. 

Near  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  o'ershadowed  by  oaks,  from  whose 
branches 
Garlands  of  Spanish  moss  and  of  mystic  misletoe  flaunted, 
Such  as  the  Druids  cut  down  with  golden  hatchets  at  Yule-tide, 
Stood,  secluded  and  still,  the  house  of  the  herdsman.    A  garden 
Girded  it  around  with  a  belt  of  luxuriant  blossoms, 
Filling  the  air  with  fragi'ance.    The  house  itself  was  of  timbers 
Hewn  from  the  cypress-tree,  and  carefully  fltted  together. 
Large  and  low  was  the  roof ;  and  on  slender  columns  supported, 
Hose-wreathed,  vine-encircled,  a  broad  and  spacious  veranda. 
Haunt  of  the  humming-bird  and  the  bee,  extended  around  it. 
At  each  end  of  the  house,  amid  the  flowers  of  the  garden, 
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Stationed  tlie  dove-cots  were,  as  love's  perpetual  symbol, 
Scene  of  endless  wooing,  and  endless  contentions  of  rivals. 
Silence  reigned  o'er  the  place.    The  line  of  shadow  and  sansbine 
Ran  near  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  bnt  the  house  itself  was  in  shadow, 
And  from  its  chimney-top,  ascending  and  slowly  expanding 
Into  the  evening  air  a  thin  blue  column  of  smoke  rose. 
In  the  rear  of  the  house,  from  the  garden  gate,  ran  a  pathway 
Through  the  great  groves  of  oak  to  the  skirts  of  the  limitless  prairie. 
Into  whose  sea  of  flowers  the  sun  was  slowly  descending. 
Full  in  his  track  of  light,  like  ships  with  shadowy  canvass 
Ilanging  loose  from  their  spars  in  a  motionless  calm  in  the  tropics, 
Stood  a  cluster  of  trees,  with  tangled  cordage  of  grape-vines. 

Just  where  the  woodlands  met  the  flowerr  surf  of  the  prairie, 
Mounted  upon  his  horse,  with  Spanish  saddle  and  stirrups, 
Sat  a  herdsman,  arrayed  in  gaiters  and  doublet  of  deerskin. 
Broad  and  brown  was  the  face  that  from  under  the  Spanish  som- 
brero 
Gazed  on  the  peaceful  scene,  with  the  lordly  look  of  its  master. 
Hound  about  nim  were  numberless  herds  of  kine  that  were  grazing 
Quietly  in  the  meadows,  and  breathing  the  vapoury  freshness 
That  uprose  from  the  river,  and  spread  itself  o'er  the  landscape. 
Slowly  lifting  the  horn  that  hung  at  his  side,  and  expanding 
Fully  his  broad,  deep  chest,  he  blew  a  blast,  that  resounded 
Wildly  and  sweet  and  far,  through  the  still  damp  air  of  the  evming. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  grass  the  long  white  horns  of  the  cattle 
Bose  like  flakes  of  foam  on  the  adverse  currents  of  the  ocean. 
Silent  a  moment  they  gaz'd,  then  bellowing  rushed  o'er  the  prairie, 
And  the  whole  mass  became  a  cloud,  a  shade  in  a  distance. 
Then,  as  the  herdsman  turned  to  the  house,  through  the  gate  of 
the  garden  [him. 

Saw  he  the  forms  of  the  priest  and  the  maiden  advancing  to  meet 
Suddenly  down  from  his  horse  he  sprang  in  amazement,  and  forward 
Bushed  with  extended  arms  and  exclamation  of  wonder ; 
When  they  beheld  his  face,  they  recognised  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Hearty  his  welcome  was,  as  he  led  his  guests  to  the  garden. 
There  in  an  arbor  of  roses  with  endless  question  and  answer 
Gave  they  vent  to  their  hearts,  and  renewed theirfiiendlyembraoes. 
Laughing  and  weeping  by  turns,  or  sitting  silent  and  thoughtfoL 
Thoughtful,  for  Gabriel  came  not ;  and  now  dark  doubts  and  mis- 
givings 
Stole  o'er  the  maiden's  heart ;  and  Basil,  somewhat  embarrassed. 
Broke  the  silence  and  said, — "  If  you  came  by  the  AtchafaJaya, 
How  have  you  nowhere  encountered  my  Gabriel's  boat  on  the  ba- 
yous ?" 
Over  Evangeline's  face  at  the  words  of  Basil  a  shade  passed. 
Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said,  with  a  tremulous  accent,— 
*'  Gone?  is  Gabriel  gone  ?"  and,  concealing  her  face  on  his  shoulder, 
All  her  o'erl  urJened  heart  gave  way,  and  she  wept  and  lamented. 
Then  the  good  Basil  said, — and  his  voice  grew  blithe  as  he  said  it, — 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  child ;  it  is  onlv  to-day  he  departed. 
Foolish  DOY !  he  has  left  me  alone  with  my  herds  and  my  horses, 
bloody  and  restless  grown,  and  tried  and  troubled,  his  spirit 
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Goald  no  longer  endure  the  calm  of  this  qniet  ezistenos. 
Thinking  ever  of  thee,  uncertain  and  8orro\<^  ever, 
Ever  sQent,  or  speaking  only  of  thee  and  his  troubles, 
He  at  length  had  become  so  tedious  to  men  and  to  maidens. 
Tedious  even  to  me,  that  at  length  I  bethought  me,  and  sent  him 
Unto  the  town  of  Adayes  to  trade  for  mules  with  the  Spaniards. 
Thenoe  he  will  follow  the  Indian  trails  to  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
Hanting  for  furs  in  the  forests,  on  rivers  trapping  the  beaver. 
Therefore  beof  good  cheer ;  we  will  follow  the  fugitive  lover;  [him. 
He  is  not  far  on  his  way,  and  the  Fates  and  the  streams  are  against 
Up  and  away  to-morrow,  and  through  the  red  dew  of  the  morning 
We  will  follow  him  fast,  and  bring  him  back  to  his  prison." 

Then  glad  voices  were  heard,  and  up  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
Borne  aloft  on  his  comrades'  arms,  came  Michael  the  fiddler. 
Long  under  Basil's  roof  had  he  Uved  like  a  god  on  Olympus, 
Having  no  other  care  than  dispensing  music  to  mortal  ^ 

Far  renowned  was  he  for  his  silver  locks  and  his  fiddle. 
**  Long  live  Michael,"  they  cried,  "  our  brave  Acadian  minstrel  V 
Ag  they  bore  him  aloft  in  triumphal  procession ;  and  straightway 
Father  Felician  advanced  with  Evangeline,  greeting  the  old  man 
Kindly  and  oft,  recalling  the  past,  while  Basil,  enraptured, 
Hailed  with  hilarious  joy  his  old  companions  and  gossips, 
liuighing  loud  and  long,  and  embracing  mothers  and  daughters. 
Mu(m  they  marvelled  to  see  the  wealth  of  the  ci-devant  blacksmith. 
All  his  domains  and  his  herds,  and  his  patriarchal  demeanour ; 
Much  they  marvelled  to  hear  his  tales  of  the  soil  and  the  climate. 
And  of  the  prairies,  whose  numberless  herds  were  his  who  would 
take  them ;  [wise. 

Each  one  thought  in  his  heart,  that  he,  too,  would  go  and  do  like- 
Thus  they  ascended  the  steps,  and,  crossing  the  airy  veranda. 
Entered  the  hall  of  the  house,  where  already  the  supper  of  Basil 
Waited  his  late  return ;  and  they  rested  and  feasted  together. 

Over  the  joyous  feast  the  sudden  darkness  descended. 
All  was  silent  without,  and,  illuming  the  landscape  with  silver. 
Fair  rose  the  dewy  moon  and  the  myriad  stars ;  but  within  doors, 
Brighter  than  these,  shone  t^e  faces  of  friends  in  the  glimmering 

lamplight. 
Then  from  his  station  aloft,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  herdsman 
Poured  forth  his  heart  and  his  wine  together  in  endless  profusion. 
Lighting  his  pipe,  that  was  filled  with  sweet  Natchitoches  tobacco, 
Thus  he  spake  to  his  guests  who  listened,  and  smiled  as  they  listen- 
ed : —  [and  homeless, 
"Welcome  once  more,  my  friends,  who  so  long  have  been  friendless 
Welcome  once  more  to  a  home,  that  is  better  perchance  than  the 

old  one! 
Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood  like  the  rivers ; 
Here  no  stony  ground  provokes  the  wrath  of  the  farmer. 
Smoothly  the  ploughshare  runs  through  the  soil  as  a  keel  through 
the  water.  [grows 

All  the  year  round  the  orange-groves  are  in  blossom ;  and  grass 
•More  in  a  single  night  than  a  whole  Canadian  summer. 
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Here,  too,  numberless  herds  run  wild  and  unclaimed  in  the  pniries ; 
Here,  too,  lands  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  f wests  of  timber 
With  a  few  blows  of  the  axe  are  hewn  and  framed  into  hoaaea. 
After  your  houses  are  built,  and  your  fields  are  yellow  with  harvests, 
No  King  Greorge  of  England  shall  drive  you  away  from  your  home- 
steads, [your  cattle." 
Bnmin<>^  your  dwellings  and  bams,  and  stealing  your  farms  and 
Speaking  these  words,  he  blew  a  wrathful  cloud  from  his  nostzila, 
And  his  huge,  brawny  hand  came  thundering  down  on  the  taUe, 
80  that  the  guests  all  started ;  and  Father  Felician,  astounded, 
Suddenly  paused,  with  a  pinch  of  annS.  half-way  to  his  nostrils. 
But  the  brave  Basil  resumed,   and  his  wor^  were  milder  and 

gayer  ;— 
"  Only  beware  of  the  fever,  my  friends,  beware  of  the  fever! 
For  it  is  not  like  that  of  our  cold  Acadian  climate, 
Cured  by  wearing  a  spider  hung  round  one's  neck  in  a  nutshell !" 
Then  there  were  voices  heard  at  the  door,  and  footsteps  approaching. 
Sounded  upon  the  stairs  and  the  floor  of  the  breezy  veranda. 
It  was  the  neighbouring  Creoles  and  small  Acadian  planters, 
Who  had  been  summoned  all  to  the  house  of  Basil  the  Herdsman. 
Merry  the  meeting  was  of  ancient  comrades  and  neighbours  : 
Fricud  clasped  friend  in  his  arms;  and  they  who  before  were  aa 

strangers. 
Meeting  in  exile,  became  straightway  as  friends  to  each  other. 
Drawn  by  the  gentle  bond  of  a  common  country  together. 
But  in  the  neighbouring  hall  a  strain  of  music,  proceeding 
From  the  accordant  strings  of  Michael's  melodious  fiddle, 
Broke  up  all  further  speech.    Away,  like  children  deUghted, 
All  things  forgotten  beside,  they  gave  themselves  to  the  maddening 
Whirl  of  the  dizzy  dance,  as  it  swept  and  swayed  to  the  music, 
Dreamlike,  with  beaming  eyes  and  the  rush  of  fluttering  garments. 

Meanwhile,  apart,  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  the  priest  and  the 
herdsman 
Sat,  conversing  together  of  past  and  present  and  future ; 
While  Evangeline  stood  like  one  entranced,  for  within  her 
Olden  memories  rose,  and  loud  in  the  midst  of  the  music 
Heard  she  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  an  irrepressible  sadness 
Came  o'er  her  heart,  and  unseen  she  stole  forth  into  the  garden. 
Beautiful  was  the  night.    Behind  the  black  wall  of  the  forest. 
Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon.    On  the  river 
Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremulous  gleam  of  the 

moonlight, 
Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and  devious  spirit. 
Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold  flowers  of  the  garden 
Poured  out  their  soul  in  odours,  that  were  their  prayers  and  con- 
fessions 
Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a  silent  Carthusian. 
Fuller  of  fragrance  than  they,  and  as  heavy  with  shadows  and 
night-dews,  [light 

Hung  the  heart  of  the  maiden.  The  calm  and  the  magical  moon- 
Seemed  to  inundate  her  soul  with  indefinable  longings,  [trees, 
As,  through  the  garden  gate,  beneath  the  brown  shade  of  the  oakf 
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Passed  she  along  the  path  to  the  edge  of  the  measureless  prairie. 
Silent  it  lay,  with  a  silvery  haze  upon  it,  and  fire-flies 
Gleaming  and  floating  away  in  mingled  and  infinite  numbers. 
Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of  Gkxl  in  the  heavens, 
Shone  on  the  eyes  of  man,  who  had  ceased  to  marvel  and  wcMrship, 
Save  when  a  blazing  comet  was  seen  on  the  walls  of  that  temple. 
As  if  a  hand  had  appeared  and  written  upon  them,  "  IJpharsm." 
And  the  soul  of  the  maiden,  between  the  stars  and  the  fire-flies, 
Wandered  alone,  and  she  cried, — ''  0  Gabriel!  0  my  belov^ I 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  behold  thee  ? 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  said  yet  thy  voice  does  not  reach  me  ? 
Ah  !  how  often  thy  feet  have  trod  this  path  to  the  prairie ! 
Ah !  how  often  thme  eyes  have  looked  on  the  woodlands  around  me! 
Ah!  how  often  beneath  this  oak,  returning  from  labour, 
Thou  hast  lam  down  to  rest,  and  to  dream  of  me  in  thy  slumbers. 
When  shall  these  eyes  behold,  these  arms  be  folded  about  thee  ?" 
Loud  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a  whippoorwill  sounded 
lake  a  flute  in  the  woods ;   and  anon,  through  the  neighbouring 

thickets. 
Farther  and  farther  away  it  floated  and  dropped  into  silence. 
"  Patience !"  whispered  the  oaks  from  oracular  caverns  of  daik- 


ness; 


T»» 


And,  from  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh  responded, "  To-morrow ! 

Bright  rose  the  sun  next  day ;  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden 
Bathed  his  shining  feet  with  their  tears,  and  anointed  his  tresses 
With  the  delicious  balm  that  they  bore  in  their  vases  of  crystal. 
**  Farewell !"  said  the  priest,  as  he  stood  at  the  shadowy  threshold ; 
"  See  that  you  bring  us  the  Prodigal  Son   from  his  fasting  and 
famine,  [cominfj;.'* 

And,  too,  the  Foolish  Yirgin,  who  slept  when  the  bridejii-oom  was 
"  Farewell  1"  answered  the  maiden,  and,  smiling,  with^  Basil  des- 
cended 
Down  to  the  river*s  brink,  where  the  boatmen  already  were  waiting. 
Thus  beginning  their  journey  with  morning,  and  sunshine,  and 
gladness,  [them. 

Swiftly  thev  followed  the  flight  of  him  who  was  speeding  before 
Blown  by  tne  blast  of  fate  like  a  dead  leaf  over  the  desert. 
Not  that  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  yet  the  day  that  succeeded, 
Found  they  trace  of  his  course,  in  lake  or  forest  or  river. 
Nor,  after  many  days,  had  they  found  him ;  but  vague  and  uncertain 
Rumours  alone  were  their  guides  through  a  wild  and  desolate  ooun- 

tiy; 
TUl,  at  the  little  inn  of  the  Spanish  town  of  Adayes,         [landlord. 
Weary  and  worn,  they  alighted,  and  learned  from  the  garrulous 
That  on  the  day  before,  with  horses  and  guides  and  companions, 
Gabriel  left  the  village,  and  took  the  road  of  the  prairies. 

IV. 

Far  in  the  West  there  lies  a  desert  land,  where  the  mountains 
Lift,  through  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty  and  luminous  summits, 
Down  from  their  jagged,  deep  ravines,  where  the  gorge,  like  a  gate- 
way, 

0 
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OpenB  a  passage  mde  to  tha  wheels  of  the  emigTsnt'B  waggon, 
Wertward  the  Oregon  flows  and  the  Walleway  and  Owyhea 
Eastward,  with  devious  contra,  among  the  Wmd-iiTer  MonntBins, 
Thnragh  the  Sweet-watec  Valley  precipitate  leaps  Che  Nebra^a; 
And  to  the  south,  from  Pontaine^ui-bout  and  the  Spanish  sieriM, 
Jratted  with  Bands  and  naefca,  and  swept  by  the  wind  of  the  desert. 
Nttmberlesa  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound,  descend  to  the  ocean, 
Lite  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loud  and  solemn  vihtationa. 
Spreading  between    these   streams  are  the   wondrons,    heantifnl 

...  .  .  and  purple  amorphas 

Over  them  wander  the  buffalo  herds,  and  the  dk  and   the  inebock  ; 
Oter  them  waadet  the  wolves,  and  herds  o£  riderless  horses  ; 
Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that  are  weaiy  with  travel ; 
Over  them  wander  the  scattered  tribes  of  Ishmael's  children. 
Staining  the  desert  with  blood  ;  and  above  their  terrible  war-trails 
Circles  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  majestic,  the  Tnltnre, 
Ijke  the  implacable  soul  of  a  chieftain  slaughtered  in  battle, 
By  LDvisibEe  stars  ascending  and  scaling  the  heavens. 
Here  and  there  rise  smokes  from  the  camps  of  these  savage  maran- 
dera ;  [rivers ; 

Here  and  there  rise  groves  irom  the  margins  of  awift-ranning 
And  the  grim,  taciturn  bear,  the  anchorite  monk  of  the  desert, 
Chmbs  down  their  dark  ravine  to  dig  for  roots  by  the  hiook-Stde, 
And  over  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven. 
Lids  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  them. 

Into  this  wonderfnl  land,  at  the  base  of  the  Oiark  Mountains, 
O^nel  far  bad  entered,  with  hnnters  and  Irappei?  behind  him, 
Day  after  day,  with  their  Indian  guides,  the  maiden  and  Basil 
Followed  his  nying  Bt^H,  and  thonght  each  day  to  o'ertake  him. 
Bometimea  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  the  smoke  of  his  camp- 

Are 
Else  in  the  morning  oJr  from  the  distant  plain  ;  but  at  nightfall, 
When  they  had  reached  the   place,  they  found  only  embers  and 

aahee.  [weary. 

And,  though  their  hearts  were  ead  at  times  and  their  bodies  were 
Hope  atUl  guided  them  on,  aa  the  magic  Fata  Morgana  fthem. 

Showed  tbem  her  lakes  of  light,  that  retreated  and  vanished  before 

Onoe,  u  they  sat  by  their  en^ahig  Qre,  there  silently  entered 
Into  the  little  camp  an  Indian  Toman,  whose  features 
"Wvn  &eep  tiacea  id  Borrow,  and  patience  as  great  aa  her  sorrow. 
"' "  """     "^'"imee  woman  returning  home  to  her  people, 
B  hnnting-gronnds  of  the  cruel  Camanchas, 
-"--  '—'-—'  a  Conrenr-des-Boi*,  h«d  been  mur- 
[welcoma 
re  tbelc  hearts  at  her  story,  and  warmest  and  friendliest 
-i..!. 1.  -J  cheer,  and  she  sat  and  feasted  among 
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Worn  with  the  long  day's  march  and  the  chase  of  the  deer  and  the 

bison,  [fire-light 

■Stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  slept  where  the  qaiyering 

Flashed  on  their  swarthy  cheeks,  and  their  forms  wrapped  up  in 

their  blakets, 
Then  at  the  door  of  Evangeline's  tent  she  sat  and  repeated 
Slowly,  with  soft,  low  voice,  and  the  charm  of  her  Indian  accent, 
AH  the  tale  of  her  love,  with  its  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  reverses, 
Much  Evangeline  wept  at  the  tade,  and  to  know  that  another 
Hapless  heart  like  her  own  had  loved  and  had  been  disappointed. 
Moved  to  the  depths  of  her  soul  by  pity  and  woman's  compassion, 
Yet  in  her  sorrow  pleased  that  one  who  had  suffered  was  near  her, 
She  in  turn  related  her  love  and  all  its  disasters. 
Mute  with  wonder  the  Shawnee  sat,  and  when  she  had  ended 
StOl  was  mute ;  but  at  length,  as  if  a  mysterious  horror 
Passed  through  her  brain,  she  spake,  and  repeated  the  tale  of  the 

Mowis; 
Mowis,  the  bridegroom  of  snow,  who  won  and  wedded  a  maiden, 
But,  when  the  morning  came,  arose  and  passed  from  the  wigwam 
Fading  and  melting  away  and  dissolving  into  the  sunshine. 
Till  she  beheld  him  no  more,  though  she  followed  far  into  the  forest. 
Then  in  those  sweet,  low  tones,  that  seemed  like  a  weird  incantation. 
Told  she  the  tale  of  the  fair  Lilinau,  who  was  wooed  by  a  phantom, 
That,  through  the  pines  o'er  her  father's  lodge,  in  the  hush  of  the 

twilight. 
Breathed  like  the  evening  wind,  and  whispered  love  to  the  maiden. 
Till  she  followed  his  green  and  waving  plume  through  the  forest, 
And  never  more  returned,  nor  was  seen  again  by  her  people. 
Silent  with  wonder  and  strange  surprise,  Evangeline  listened 
To  the  soft  flow  of  her  magical  words,  till  the  region  around  her 
Seemed  like  enchanted  ground,  and  her  swarthy  guest  the  enchan- 
tress. 
Slowly  over  the  tops  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  the  moon  rose, 
lightmg  the  little  tent,  and  with  a  mysterious  splendour 
Touching  the  sombre  leaves,  and  embracing  and  filling  the  woodland. 
With  a  delicious  sound  the  brook  rushed  by,  and  the  branches 
Swayed  and  sighed  overhead  in  scarcely  audible  whispers. 
Filled  with  the  thoughts  of  love  was  Evangeline's  heart,  but  a  secret. 
Subtile  sense  crept  in  of  pain  and  indefinite  terror, 
As  the  cold,  poisonous  snake  creeps  into  the  nest  of  the  swallow. 
It  was  no  earthly  fear.    A  breath  from  the  region  of  spirits 
Seemed  to  float  in  the  air  of  night ;  and  she  felt  for  a  moment 
That,  like  the  Indian  maid,  she,  too,  was  pursuing  a  phantom. 
And  with  this  thought  she  slept,  and  the  fear  and  the  phantom  had 
vanished. 

Early  upon  the  morrow  the  march  was  resumed ;  and  the  Shawnee 
Said,  as  they  journeyed  along, — "  On  the  western  slope  of  these 

mountains 
Dwells  in  his  little  village  the  Black  Kobe  chief  of  the  Mission. 
Huch  he  teaches  the  people,  and  tells  them  of  Mary  and  Jesus  ; 
Loud  laugh  their  hearts  with  joy,  and  weep  with  pain,  as  they  hea^ 
him." 
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Then,  with  a  sudden  and  secret  emotion,  Evangeline  answered, — 
"  Let  ns  go  to  the  Mission,  for  there  good  tidings  await  us !"  [tains, 
Thither  they  turned  their  steeds ;  and  behind  a  spur  of  the  moon- 
Just  as  the  sun  went  down,  they  heard  a  murmur  of  voioes, 
And  in  a  meadow  green  and  broad,  by  the  bank  of  a  river, 
8aw  the  tents  of  the  Christians,  the  tents  of  the  Jesuit  Mission. 
Under  a  towering  oak,  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  village. 
Knelt  the  Black  Robe  chief  with  his  children.     A  crucifix  fastened 
High  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  overshadowed  by  grape-yines, 
Looked  with  its  agonised  face  on  the  multitude  beneath  it. 
This  was  their  rural  chapel.    Aloft,  through  the  intricate  arches 
Of  its  aerial  roof,  arose  the  chant  of  their  vespers. 
Mingling  its  notes  with  the  soft  susurrus  and  sighs  of  the  branches. 
Silent,  with  heads  uncovered,  the  travellers  nearer  approaching. 
Knelt  on  the  swarded  floor,  and  joined  in  the  evening  devotions, 
But  when  the  service  was  done,  and  the  benediction  had  fallen 
Forth  from  the  hands  of  the  priest,  like  seed  from  the  hands  of  the 

sower. 
Slowly  the  reverend  man  advanced  to  the  strangers,  and  bade  them 
"Welcome ;  and  when  they  replied  he  smiled  with  benignant  expres- 
sion. 
Hearing  the  home-like  sounds  of  his  mother-tongue  in  the  forest. 
And  with  words  of  kindness  conducted  them  into  his  wigwam,  fear 
There  upon  mats  and  skins  they  reposed,  and  on  cakes  of  the  maize- 
Feasted,  and  slaked  their  thirst  from  the  water-gourd  of  the  teacher. 
Soon  was  their  story  told ;  and  the  priest  with  solemnity  answered:— 
"  Not  six  suns  have  risen  and  set  since  Gabriel,  seated 
On  this  mat  by  my  side,  where  now  the  maiden  reposes, 
Told  me  this  same  sad  tale ;  then  arose  and  continued  his  journey  !** 
Soft  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  he  spake  with  an  accent  of 
kindness ;  [fliUces 

But  on  Evauj^eline's  heart  fell  his  words  as  in  winter  the  snow- 
Fail  into  some  lone  nest  from  which  the  birds  have  departed. 
"  Fai- to  the  north  he  has  gone,"  continued  the  priest,  "but  in  autumn, 
"When  the  chase  is  done,  will  return  again  to  the  Mission.** 
Then  Evangelme  said,  and  her  voice  was  meek  and  submissive, — 
"  Let  me  remain  with  thee,  for  my  soul  is  sad  and  alflicted." 
So  seemed  it  wise  and  well  unto  all ;  and  betimes  on  the  morrow, 
Mounting  his  Mexican  steed,  with  his  Indian  guide  and  compuiions. 
Homeward  Basil  returned,  and  Evangeline  stayed  at  the  Mission. 

Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  the  days  succeeded  each  other,—  [ing 
Days  and  weeks  and  months ;  and  thetields  of  maize  that  were  spnng- 
Green  from  the  ground  when  a  stranger  she  came,  now  waving 

above  her. 
Lifted  their  slender  shafts,  with  leaves  interlacing,  and  forming 
Cloisters  for  mendicant  crows  and  granaries  pillaged  by  squirrels : 
Then  in  the  golden  weather  the  maize  was  husk^,  and  the  maidens 
Blushed  at  each  blood-red  ear,  for  that  betokened  a  lover. 
But  at  the  crooked  laughed,  and  called  it  a  thief  in  the  corn-field. 
Even  the  blood-red  ear  to  Evangeline  brought  not  her  lover.  , 

.*'  Patience !"  the  priest  would  say  j  **  have  faith  and  thy  pra^'er wiU 

be  answered 
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Look  at  this  delicate  plant  that  lifts  its  head  from  the  meadow, 
See  how  its  leaves  all  point  to  the  north,  as  tme  as  the  magnet ; 
It  is  the  compass-flower,  that  the  finger  of  Qod  has  suspended 
Here  on  its  fragile  stalk,  to  direct  the  traveller's  joamey 
Over  the  sea-like,  pathless,  limitless  waste  of  the  desert. 
Snch  in  the  soul  of  man  is  faith.    The  blossoms  of  passion, 
Gaj  and  loxnriant  flowers,  are  brighter  and  fuller  of  fragrance, 
Bat  the^  beguile  us,  and  lead  as  astraj,  and  their  odour  is  deadly. 
Only  this  humble  plant  can  guide  us  here,  and  hereafter    [penUie." 
Crown  OS  with  asphodel  flowers,  that  are  wet  with  the  dews  of  ne- 

So  came  the  autumn,  and  passed,  and  the  winter, — yet  Gabriel 
came  not ;  [bird 

Blossomed  the  opening  spring,  and  the  notes  of  the  robin  and  blue- 
Soonded  sweet  upon  wold  and  in  wood,  yet  Gabriel  came  not. 
But  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  winds  a  rumour  was  wafted 
Sweeter  than  song  of  bird,  or  hue  or  odour  of  blossom. 
Far  to  the  north  and  east,  it  said,  in  the  Michigan  forests, 
Gabriel  had  his  lodge  h^  the  banks  of  the  Saginaw  river. 
And,  with  returning  guides,  that  sought  the  lakes  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Saving  a  sad  farewell,  Evangeline  went  from  the  Mission. 
When  over  wearv  ways,  by  long  and  perilous  marches. 
She  had  attainea  at  length  the  depths  of  the  Michigan  forests, 
Found  she  the  hunter  s  lodge  deserted  and  fallen  to  ruin! 

Thnsdid  the  long  sad  years  glide  on,  and  in  seasons  and  places 
Divers  and  distant  far  was  seen  the  wandering  maiden ; — 
Now  in  the  tents  of  grace  of  the  meek  Moravian  Missions, 
Now  in  the  noisy  camps  and  the  battle-fields  of  the  army, 
Now  in  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns  and  populous  cities. 
Like  a  phantom  she  came,  and  passed  away  unremembered. 
Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  long  journey ; 
Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended, 
Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from  her  beauty, 
Leaving  behind  it,  broader  and  deeper,  the  gloom  and  the  shadow. 
Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  grey  o'er  her  foi-e- 

head, 
Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly  horizon, 
As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morning. 

V. 

In  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by  the  Delaware's  waters. 
Guarding  in  sylvan  shades  the  name  of  Fenn  the  apostle, 
Stands  on  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  stream  the  city  he  founded. 
There  all  the  air  is  balm,  and  the  peach  is  the  emblem  of  beauty. 
And  the  streets  still  reScho  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the  forest. 
As  if  they  fain  would   appease  the  Dryads  whose  haunts  they 

molested. 
There  from  the  troubled  sea  had  Evangeline  landed,  an  exile. 
Finding  among  the  children  of  Penn  a  home  and  a  country. 
There  old  Ren^  Leblanc  had  died ;  and  when  he  departed. 
Saw  at  his  side  only  one  of  all  his  hundred  descendants. 
Something  at  least  there  was  in  the  friendly  streets  of  the  city. 
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Something  that  spoke  to  her  heart,  and  made  her  no  longer  a 

stranger ; 
And  her  ear  was  pleased  with  the  Thee  and  Thou  of  the  Quakers, 
For  it  recalled  the  past,  the  old  Acadian  country, 
Where  all  men  were  equal,  and  all  were  brothers  and  sisters. 
So,  when  the  fruitless  search,  the  disappointed  endeavour. 
Ended,  to  recommence  no  more  upon  earth,  uncomplaining, 
Thither,  as  leaves  to  the  light,  were  turned  her  thoughts  and  her 

footsteps. 
As  from  a  mountain's  top  the  rainy  mists  of  the  morning 
Roll  away,  and  afar  we  behold  the  landscape  below  us. 
Sun-illumined,  with  shining  rivers  and  cities  and  hamlets, 
So  fell  the  mists  from  her  mind,  and  she  saw  the  world  far  below  her, 
Dark  no  longer,  but  all  illumined  with  love  j  and  the  pathway 
Which  she  had  climbed  so  far,  lying  smooth  and  fair  in  the  distance. 
Gabriel  was  not  forgotten.    Within  her  heart  was  his  image. 
Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  youth,  at  last  she  beheld  him, 
Only  more  beautiful  made  by  his  deathlike  silence  and  absence. 
Into  her  thoughts  of  him  time  entered  not,  for  it  was  not. 
Over  him  years  had  no  power ;  he  was  not  changed,  but  transfigured  ; 
He  had  become  to  her  heart  as  one  who  is  dead,  and  not  absent ; 
Patience  and  abnegation  of  self,  and  devotion  to  others. 
This  was  the  lesson  a  life  of  trial  and  sorrow  had  taught  her. 
So  was  her  love  diffused,  but,  like  to  some  odorous  spices, 
Suffered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filling  the  air  with  aroma. 
Other  hope  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in  life,  but  to  follow 
Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of  her  Saviour. 
Thus  many  years  she  lived  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy ;  frequenting 
Lonely  and  wretched  roofs  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  the  city, 
Where  distress  and  want  concealed  themselves  from  the  sunlight, 
Where  disease  and  sorrow  in  garrets  languished  neglected,    [peated 
Night  after  night,  when  the  world  was  asleep,  as  the  watchman  re- 
Loud,  through  the  gusty  streets,  that  all  was  well  in  the  city, 
High  at  some  lonely  window  he  saw  the  light  of  her  taper,  [suburbs 
Day  after  day,  in  the  grey  of  the  dawn,  as  slow  through  the 
Plodded  the  G^erman  farmer,  with  flowers  and  fruits  for  the  inarket, 
Met  he  that  meek,  pale  face,  returning  home  from  its  watchings. 

Then  it  came  to  pass  that  a  pestilence  fell  on  the  city. 
Presaged  by  wondrous  signs,  and  mostly  by  flocks  of  wild  pigeons, 
Darkening  the  sun  in  their  flight,  with  naught  in  their  craws  but 

an  acorn. 
And,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea  arise  in  the  month  of  September, 
Flooding  some  silver  stream,  till  it  spreads  to  a  lake  in  the  meadow, 
So  death  flooded  life,  and,  o'erflowing  its  natural  margin, 
Spread  to  a  brackish  lake  the  silver  stream  of  existence. 
Wealth  had  no  power  to  bribe,  nor  beauty  to  charm,  the  oppressor ; 
But  all  perished  alike  beneath  the  scourge  of  his  anger ; — 
Only,  alas !  the  poor,  who  had  neither  friends  nor  attendants, 
Crept  away  to  die  in  the  almshouse,  home  of  the  homeless. 
Then  in  the  suburbs  it  stood,  in  the  midst  of  meadows  and  wood- 
lands ; — 
Now  the  city  sm-rounds  it  j  but  still,  with  its  gateway  and  wickefc 
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'iieakj  in  the  midst  of  splendour,  its  humble  walls  seem  to  echo 
Softly  the  words  of  the  Lord :~"  The  poor  ye  always  have  with 

you." 
Thither,  by  nigrht  and  by  day,  came  the  Sister  of  Mercy.  The  dying 
Looked  up  into  her  face,  and  thought,  indeed,  to  behold  there 
Gleams  of  celestial  light  encircle  her  forehead  with  splendour, 
Such  as  the  artist  paints  o'er  the  brows  of  saints  and  apostles, 
Or  such  as  hangs  by  night  o'er  a  city  seen  at  a  distance. 
Unto  their  eyes  it  seemed  the  lamps  of  the  city  celestial, 
Into  whose  shining  gates  ere  long  their  spirits  would  enter. 

Thus,  on  a  Sabbath  mom,  through  the  streets,  deserted  and  silent. 
Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the  almshouse. 
Sweet  on  tiie  summer  air  was  the  odour  of  flowers  in  the  garden ; 
And  ^e  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the  fairest  among  them, 
That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in  their  fragrance  and 

beauty.  [wind. 

Then,  as  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  corridors,  cooled  by  the  east 
Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes  from  the  belfry  of  Christ 

Church, 
While,  intermingled  with  these,  across  the  meadows  were  wafted 
Sounds  of  psalms,  that  were  sung  by  the  Swedes  in  their  church  at 

Wicaco. 
Soft  as  descending  wings  fell  the  calm  of  the  hour  on  her  spirit ; 
Something  within  her  said, — "  At  length  thy  trials  are  ended ;" 
And,  with  light  in  her  looks,  she  entered  the  chamber  of  sickness. 
Noi^essly  moved  about  the  assiduous,  careful  attendants, 
Moistening  the  feverish  lip,  and  the  aching  brow,  and  in  silence 
Closing  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead,  and  concealing  their  faces. 
Where  on  their  pallets  they  lay,  like  drifts  of  snow  by  the  roadside. 
Many  a  languid  head,  upraised  as  Evangeline  entered,  [sence 

Turned  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  gaze  while  she  passed,  for  her  pre- 
Fell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on  the  walls  of  a  prison. 
Ajid,  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how  Death,  the  consoler. 
Laying  lus  hand  upon  many  a  heart,  had  healed  it  for  ever. 
Many  familiar  forms  had  disappeared  in  the  night  time ; 
Vacant  their  places  were,  or  filled  already  by  strangers. 

Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feeling  of  wonder. 
Still  she  stood,  with  her  colourless  lips  apart,  while  a  shudder 
Ban  through  her  frame,  and,  forgotten,  the  flowers  dropped  from 

her  fingers. 
And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom  of  the  morning. 
Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  cry  of  such  terrible  anguish, 
That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  their  pillows. 
On  tiie  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an  old  man, 
Long,  and  thin,  and  grey  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples ; 
But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light  his  face  for  a  moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier  manhood  j 
So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  those  who  are  dying. 
Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the  flush  of  the  fever. 
As  if  Ufe,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled  its  portals, 
That  the  Angel  of  Death  might  see  the  sign,  and  pass  over. 
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Motionless,  senseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and  his  spirit  exhausted. 
Seemed  to  be  sinking  down  through  infinite  depths  in  the  darkness  f 
Darkness  of  slumber  and  death,  for  ever  sinking  and  sinking. 
Then  through  those  realms  of  shade,  in  multiplied  reverberations, 
Heard  he  that  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the  hush  that  succeeded 
Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and  saint-like, 
"  Gabriel  I  0  my  beloved' '  and  died  away  into  silence. 
Then  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his  childhood; 
Green  Acadian  meadows,  with  sylvan  rivers  among  them. 
Village,  and  mountain,  and  woodlands ;   and,  walking  under  their 

shadow, 
As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  his  vision. 
Tears  came  into  his  eyes  ;  and  as  slowly  he  lifted  his  eyelids, 
Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeline  knelt  by  his  bedside. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  whisper  her  name,  for  the  accents  unuttered 
Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his  tongue  would 

have  spoken. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  rise ;  and  Evangeline,  kneeling  beside  him, 
Kissed  his  dving  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  bosom. 
Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes  *,but  it  suddenly  sank  into  darkness, 
As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of  wind  at  a  casement. 

All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow, 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  longing, 
^U  the  duU,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience! 
And,  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  bosom. 
Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured,   "  Pather,  I  thank 
thee !" 


Still  stands  the  forest  primeval ;  but  far  away  from  its  shadow, 
Side  by  side,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  lovers  are  sleeping. 
Under  the  humble  walls  of  the  little  Catholic  churchyard. 
In  the  heart  of  the  city,  they  lie,  unknown  and  unnoticed. 
Daily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing  beside  them. 
Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  are  at  rest  and  for  ever^ 
Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer  are  busy, 
Thousands  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their 
labours,  [journey ! 

Thousands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs    have   completed    their 

Still  stands  the  forest  primeval  ;but  under  the  shade  of  its  branches 
Dwells  another  race,  with  other  customs  and  language.  ^ 
Only  along  the  shore  of  the  mournful  and  misty  Atlantic 
Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fathers  from  exile 
Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  in  its  bosom. 
In  the  fisherman's  cot  the  wheel  and  the  loom  are  still  busy ; 
Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and  their  kirtles  of  homespun, 
And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline's  story. 
While  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced,  neighbouring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 
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PLBASAirr  it  was,  when  woods  were  green, 

And  winds  were  soft  and  low, 
To  lie  amid  some  sylvan  scene, 
Where,  the  long  drooping  boughs  between, 
Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 

Alternate  come  and  go ; 

Or  where  the  denser  grove  receives 

No  sunlight  from  above, 
Bat  the  dark  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leaves, 
Underneath  whose  slooplng  eaves 

The  shadows  hardly  move. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 

I  lay  upon  the  ground : 
His  hoary  arms  uplifted  he, 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee, 

With  one  continuous  sound, — 

A  slumberous  sound, — a  sound  that  brings 

The  feelings  of  a  dream, — 
As  of  innumerable  wings. 
As,  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings, 
Faint  the  hollow  murmur  rings 

O'er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream* 

And  dreams  of  that  which  cannot  die. 

Bright  visions,  came  to  me, 
As  wrapped  in  thought  I  used  to  lie. 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky, 
Where  the  siuling  clouds  went  by, 

like  ships  upon  the  sea  ; 

Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage, 

Ere  Fancy  has  been  quelled ; 
Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page, 
Traditions  of  the  saint  i^d  sage. 
Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age, 

And  chronides  of  Eld. 
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And,  loving  still  these  qnaint  old  themes 

Even  in  the  city's  throng 
I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  streams, 
That,  crossed  by  shades  and  sunny  gleams, 
Water  the  green  land  of  dreams, 

The  holy  land  of  song. 

Therefore,  at  Pentecost,  which  brings 
The  Spring,  clothed  like  a  bride, 

When  nestling  buds  unfold  their  wings, 

And  bishop' s-caps  have  golden  rings, 

Musing  upon  many  things, 
I  sought  the  woodlands  wide. 

The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild ; 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy ! 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child, 
And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild ; 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

As  if  I  were  a  boy  ; 

And  ever  whispered  mild  and  low, 
"  Come,  be  a  child  once  more !" 

And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro, 

And  beckoned  solemnly  and  slow ; 

Oh,  I  could  not  choose  but  go 
Into  the  woodlands  hoar ; 

Into  the  blithe  and  breathing  air, 

Into  the  solemn  wood. 
Solemn  and  silent  everywhere ! 
Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there. 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayerl 

like  one  in  prayer  I  stood. 

Before  me  rose  an  avenue 

Of  tall  and  sombrous  pines  j 
Abroad  their  fan-like  branches  grew, 
And,  where  the  sunshine  darted  through. 
Spread  a  vapour  soft  and  blue, 
In  long  and  sloping  lines. 

And,  falling  on  my  weary  brain, 

like  a  fast-falling  shower, 
The  dreams  of  youui  came  back  again ; 
Low  lispings  of  the  summer  rain. 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain ; 

Ab  once  upon  the  flower. 

Vision  of  childhood !  Stay,  oh,  stay  I 
Yet  were  so  sweet  and  wild! 

And  distan|i  voices  seemed  to  say. 

"  It  cannot  be !  They  pass  away ! 

Other  themes  demand  thy  lay : 
Thou  art  no  more  a  child ! 
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**  The  land  of  Sonf?  within  thee  lies, 

Watered  by  living  springs ; 
The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, 
Holy  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise, 

Ite  clouds  are  angels'  wings. 

**  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  be, 

Not  mountains  capped  with  snow, 
Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea. 
Nor  rivers  flowing  ceaselessly. 
Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  seo 

The  bending  heavens  below. 

**  There  is  a  forest  where  the  din 

Of  iron  branches  sounds ! 
A  mighty  river  roars  between, 
And  whosoever  looks  therein, 
Sees  the  heavens  all  black  with  sin, — 

Sees  not  its  depths,  nor  bounds. 

"  Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast. 

Soft  rays  of  sunshine  pour ; 
Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast ; 
Our  hopes,  like  withered  leaves,  fall  fast ; 
Pallid  Hps  say,  '  It  is  past  I' 

We  can  return  no  more  !* 

"  Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write ! 

Yes,  into  Life's  deep  stream  ! 
All  forms  of  sorrows  and  delight. 
All  solemn  Yoices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  afi&ight, — 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme.'' 


HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT. 

I  HEARD  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 
Sweep  through  her  marble  h^s ! 

I  saw  her  sable  skirt  all  fringed  with  light 
From  the  celestial  walls ! 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might. 

Stoop  o'er  me  from  above ; 
The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

As  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes. 
That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 
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From  the  oool  dsteras  of  the  midnight  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose ; 
The  fouitain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there, — 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

0  holy  Night !  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before  I 
Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace !  peace !  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer ! 

Descend  with  broad- winged  flight, 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most  fair. 

The  best-belovM  Night ! 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

WHAT  THE  HEABT  OF   THB  TOUNa  MAN  SAD)    TO  THE  PSAL 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
"  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream !" 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
**  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest," 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  life. 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  I 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  overhead ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ',-^ 
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Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  ns,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  parsning, 

Leun  to  labour  and  to  wait. 


THE  REAPER  AND  THE  ELOWERS. 

There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen. 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath, 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

"  Shall  I  have  nought  that  is  fair  ?"  saith  he ; 

"  Have  nought  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 

I  "mil  give  them  all  back  again." 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes. 

He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

"Mv  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay,** 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled ; 
Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they; 

Where  he  was  once  a  child. 

"  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Transplanted  by  my  care, 
And  saints  upon  their  garments  white. 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain. 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love ; 
She  laiew  she  would  find  them  all  again 

la  the  fields  of  light  above. 

Oh,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  pain, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day ; 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  STARS. 

The  night  is  come,  but  not  too  soon  ; 

And  sinking  silently, 
All  silently  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 
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There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven, 
But  the  cold  li^ht  of  stars: 

And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

Is  it  the  tender  star  of  love  ? 

The  star  of  love  and  dreams  ? 
Oh,  no!  from  that  blue  tent  above, 

A  hero's  armonr  gleams. 

And  earnest  thoughts  within  me  rise, 

When  I  behold  afar, 
Suspended  in  the  evening  skies 

The  shield  of  that  red  star. 

0  star  of  strength!  I  see  thee  stand 
And  smile  upon  my  pain  ; 

Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailbd  hand. 
And  I  am  strong  again. 

Within  my  breast  there  is  no  light, 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars ; 

1  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, 

He  rises  in  my  breast. 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still. 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
That  readest  this  brief  psalm, 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart. 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 

Oh,  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  thou  shalb  know  ere  long, 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 


FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS. 

When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 
And  the  voices  of  the  night 

Wake  the  better  soul  that  Numbered, 
To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall. 

Shadows  from  the  fitfid  fire-light 
Dance  upon  the  parlour  widl ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted. 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more ; 
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He,  the  younp  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife, 
By  the  road-side  fell  and  perishedi 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 

Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 
Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 

Spake  with  ns  on  earth  no  morel 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 

Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 
lilore  than  all  thmgs  else  to  love  me. 

And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 

Comes  that  messenger  divine, 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 

Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 

With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes. 
Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like 

Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 

Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 
Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 

Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

Oh,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside, 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  uved  and  died ! 


FLOWERS. 

Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Ehine, 

When  he  called  the  flowers  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shme ; — 

Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  history. 

As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld  ; 
Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awful  mvsteiy. 

Like  the  burning  stars  which  they  beheld. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
Qod  hath  written  in  those  stars  above ; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  under  us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation. 
Written  idl  over  this  great  world  of  ours; 

Slaking  evident  our  own  creation. 
In  these  stars  of  earth, — these  golden  flowers. 
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And  the  Poet^  faithful  and  far-seeing 
Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  self-same  universal  being, 
Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and  heart. 

Gorgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining, 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day, 

Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  sUver  lining, 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay ; 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  gorgeous  tissues, 
Haunting  gayly  in  the  golden  light ; 

Large  desires,  with  most  uncertain  issues, 
Tender  wishes,  blossoming  at  night ! 

These  in  flowers  and  men  are  more. than  seeming, 
Workings  are  they  of  the  self-some  power. 

Which  the  Poet,  in  no  idle  dreaming, 
Seeth  in  himself  and  in  the  flowers. 

Everywhere  about  us  are  they  glowing. 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spring  is  bom ; 

Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o'erflowing. 
Stand  like  Euth  amid  the  golden  com ; 

Not  alone  in  Spring's  armorial  bearing. 
And  in  Summer's  green-emblazoned  field. 

But  in  arms  of  brave  old  Autumn's  wearing, 
In  the  centre  of  his  brazen  shield ; 

Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  alleys. 
On  the  mountain-top,  and  by  the  brink 

Of  sequestered  pools  in  woodland  valleys. 
Where  the  slaves  of  Nature  stoop  to  drink ; 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory, 
Not  on  graves  of  birds  and  beasts  alone. 

But  in  old  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary. 
On  the  tombs  of  heroes,  carved  in  stone ; 

In  the  cottage  of  the  rudest  peasant. 
In  ancestral  homes,  whose  crumbUng  towers, 

Speaking  of  the  Past  unto  the  Present, 
Tell  us  of  the  ancient  Games  of  Flowers  ; 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  all  seasons. 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings, 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons. 
How  akin  they  are  to  human  things 

And  with  childlike,  credulous  afEection 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand ; 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection, 
Emblems  of  the  bright  and  better  land. 
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THE  BELEAaUERED  CITY. 

I  HAVE  read,  in  some  old  marvelloas  tale, 
Some  legend  strange  and  vaorae, 

That  a  midnight  host  of  spectres  pala 
Beleagored  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Beside  the  Moldau's  rushing  stream, 

With  the  wan  moon  overhead, 
There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 

The  army  of  the  dead. 

"White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  bound. 

The  spectral  camp  was  seen, 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound, 

The  river  flowed  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  there, 

No  drum,  nor  sentry's  pace ; 
The  mist-like  banners  clasped  the  air. 

As  clouds  with  clouds  embrace. 

But,  when  the  old  cathedral  bcU 
Proclaimed  the  morning  prayer, 

The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 
On  the  alarmed  air. 

Down  the  broad  valley  fast  and  far 

The  troubled  army  tied  : 
Uprose  the  glorious  morning-star, 

The  ghastly  host  was  dead. 

I  have  read,  in  the  marvellous  heart  of  man. 
That  strange  and  mystic  scroll. 

That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan, 
Beleaguer  the  human  soul. 

Encamped  beside  Life's  rushing  stream, 

In  Fancy's  misty  light, 
Gigantic  snapes  and  shadows  gleam 

Portentous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 

The  spectral  camp  is  seen. 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound. 

Flows  the  River  of  Life  between. 

No  other  voice,  nor  sound  is  there. 

In  the  arm  V  of  the  grave ; 
No  other  challenge  breaks  the  air, 

But  the  rushing  of  Life's  wave. 

And,  when  the  solemn  and  deep  church-bell 

Entreats  the  soul  to  pray, 
The  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  spell, 

The  shadows  sweep  away. 
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Down  the  broad  Yale  of  Tears  afar 
The  spectral  camp  is  fled ; 

Faith  smneth  as  a  morning-star, 
Our  ghostly  fears  are  dead. 


MIDNIGHT  MASS  FOR  THE  DYING  YEAR. 

Yes,  the  Year  is  growing  old, 

And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared ! 
Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold. 

Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 
Sorely, — sorely  I 

The  leaves  are  falling,  falling, 

Solemnly  and  slow ; 
Caw !  caw !  the  rooks  are  calling, 

It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 

A  sound  of  woe ! 

Through  woods  and  mountain-passes 

The  winds,  like  anthems,  roll ; 
They  are  chanting  solemn  masses, 

Singing,  "  Pray  for  this  poor  soul, 
Pray, — pray !" 

And  the  hooded  clouds,  like  friars, 

Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain. 
And  patter  their  doleful  prayers ; — 

But  their  prayers  are  all  in  vain, 
All  in  yaln! 

There  he  stands  in  the  foul  weather, 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Year, 
Crowned  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heather, 

like  weak,  despised  Lear, 
A  king, — a  king ! 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day, 

Bids  the  old  man  i^joice ! 
His  joy  I  his  last !  Oh,  the  old  man  grey 

Loveth  that  ever-soft  voice, 
Gentle  and  low. 

To  the  crimson  woods  he  saith, — 

To  the  voice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter's  breath, — 

**  Pray  do  not  mock  me  so ! 
Do  not  laugh  at  me!" 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead ; 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  hes ; 
No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 

Over  the  grassy  skies, 
Nomist  OTBtainl 
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Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth, 

And  the  forests  utter  a  moan. 
Like  the  voice  of  one  that  crietn 

Li  the  wilderness  alone, 

"Vex  not  his  ghost  r 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar, 

Gathering  and  sounding  on, 
The  storm- wind  from  Labrador, 

The  wind  Euroclydon, 
The  Btorm-wind ! 

Howl  I  howl !  and  from  the  forest 

Sweep  the  red  leaves  away  I 
Would,  the  sins  that  thou  abhorrest, 

0  Soul !  could  thus  decay. 
And  be  swept  away  I 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast, 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day ; 
And  the  stars,  from  heaven  down-cast. 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away 
Kvrie,  deyson  I 
Christe,  eleyson! 


EARLIER  POEMS. 
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These  poems  vere  written  for  the  most  part  daring  my  college  life,  and 
of  them  before  the  age  of  nineteen.  Some  have  found  their  way  ii 
schools,  and  seem  to  be  successfuL  Others  lead  a  vagabond  and  preca 
ous  existence  in  fiie  comers  of  newspapers ;  or  have  changed  their  naa 
and  run  away  to  seek  their  fortunes  beyond  the  sea.  I  say,  wi^  1 
Bishop  of  Avranches,  on  a  similar  occasion,  "I  cannot  be  displeased 
see  these  c^dren  of  mine,  which  I  have  neglected,  and  almost  expoai 
brought  from  their  wanderings  in  lanes  and  alleys,  and  safely  lodged, 
order  to  go  forth  into  the  world  together  in  a  more  decorous  garb.'* 


AN  APRIL  DAY. 

When  the  warm  sun  that  brings 
Seed-time  and  harvest  has  returned  again, 
*Tis  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where  springs 

The  firat  flower  of  the  plain. 

I  love  the  season  well, 
When  forest  glades  are  teeming  with  bright  forms, 
Nor  dark  and  many-folded  clouds  foretell 

The  coming-on  of  storms. 

From  the  earth's  loosened  mould 
The  sapling  draws  its  sustenance,  and  thrives ; 
Though  st^cken  to  the  heart  with  winter's  cold, 

^Mfe  drooping  tree  revives. 

The  softly- warbled  song 
Cbmes  from  the  pleasant  woods,  and  coloured  wings 
Glance  quick  in  the  bright  sun,  that  moves  along 

The  forest  openings. 

When  the  bright  sunset  fills 
The  silver  woods  with  light,  the  green  slope  thro^ra 
Its  shadows  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills, 

And  wide  the  upland  glows. 

And  when  the  eve  is  bom. 
In  the  blue  lake  the  sky,  o'er-reaching  far 
Is  hollowed  out,  and  the  moon  dips  her  hom, 

And  twinkles  many  a  star. 

Inverted  in  the  tide. 
Stand  the  ^y  rocks,  and  trembling  shadows  throw, 
And  the  fair  trees  look  over  side  by  side, 

And  see  themselves  below.  ^n 
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Sweet  April !— many  a  thought 
Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed ; 
Kor  shall  they  fail,  till  to  its  autaain  brought, 

Life's  goldea  fruit  is  shed. 


AUTUMN. 

With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year ! 
The  buds  of  spring,  those  beautiful  harbmgers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
Life's  newness,  and  earth's  garniture  spread  out. 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
CJomes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

There  is  a  beantiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees. 
And  hom  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes. 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods, 
And,  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Mom  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird. 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing ;  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  Wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned, 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow-leaved, 
Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  arweary.    Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves.    The  purple  finch, 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle, 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel,  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage-roofs  the  warbling  blue-bird  sings  j 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke. 
Sounds  from  the  threshing-floor  the  busy  flail. 

Oh,  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent! 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow  leaves, 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that  Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 


I 
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WOODS  m  WINTER. 

When  winter  winds  are  piercing  chill, 
And  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  gale, 

With  solemn  feet  I  tread  the  hill 
That  overbrows  the  lonely  vale. 

O'er  the  bare  upland,  and  away 
Through  the  long  reach  of  desert  woods. 

The  eml^cing  sunbeams  chastely  play, 
And  gladden  these  deep  solitudes. 

Where,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak. 
The  summer  vine  in  beauty  dung. 

And  summer  winds  the  stillness  broke, 
The  crystal  icicle  is  hung. 

Where,  from  their  frozen  urns,  mute  springs 
Pour  out  the  river's  gradual  tide, 

Shrilly  the  skater's  iron  rings, 
And  voices  fill  the  woodland  side. 

Alas  !  how  changed  from  the  fair  scene, 
When  birds  sang  out  their  merry  lay, 

And  winds  were  soft,  and  woods  were  green, 
And  the  song  ceased  not  with  the  day. 

But  still  wild  music  is  abroad. 

Pale,  desert  woods !  within  your  crowd ; 
And  gathering  winds,  in  hoarse  accord, 

Amid  the  vocal  reeds  pipe  loud. 

Chill  airs  and  wintry  winds !  my  ear 
Has  grown  familiar  with  your  song; 

I  hear  it  in  the  opening  year, — 
I  Usten,  and  it  cheers  me  long. 


HYMN  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  NUNS  OF  BETHLEHEM, 

AT  THB  OONSBOBATION  OF  PULASKl'S  BANNER, 

When  the  dying  flame  of  day 

Through  the  chancel  shot  its  ray, 

Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 

Faint  li^t  on  the  cowled  head ; 

And  the  censer  burning  swung. 

Where,  before  the  altar,  hung 

The  blood-red  banner,  that  with  prayer 

Had  been  consecrated  there. 
And  the  nuns'  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the  while 
Sung  low  in  the  dim,  mysterious  aisle. 
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"  Take  thy  banner !    May  it  wave 
Proadly  o'er  the  good  and  brave ; 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  sabbath  of  onr  vale, 
When  the  clarion's  music  thriUa 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills, 
When  the  spear  in  conflicts  shakeSi 
And  the  strong  lance  shivering  breaks. 

"  Take  thy  banner !  and,  beneath 
The  bAttle-cloud's  encircling  wreath, 
Gnard  it ! — till  onr  homes  are  free ! 
Guard  it ! — God  will  prosper  thee ! 
In  the  dark  and  trying  hour, 
In  the  breaking  forth  of  power, 
In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men. 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then, 

*^  Take  thy  banner !    But,  when  night 
Closes  round  the  ghastly  fl;?ht. 
If  the  vanquished  warrior  bow, 
Spare  him  f — By  our  holy  vow. 
By  our  prayers  and  many  tears. 
By  the  mercy  that  endears. 
Spare  him ! — he  our  love  hath  shared ! 
Spare  him ! — as  thou  wouldst  be  spared  I 

"  Take  thy  banner ! — and  if  e'er 
Thou  shouldst  press  the  soldier's  bier, 
And  the  muffled  drum  should  beat 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet, 
Then  this  crimson  flag  thall  be 
Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee.' 

The  warrior  took  that  banner  proud. 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud 
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I  STOOD  upon  the  hills,  when  heaven's  wide  arch 

Was  glorious  with  the  sun's  returning  march, 

And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft  gales 

Went  forth  to  kiss  the  sun -clad  vales. 

The  clouds  were  far  beneath  me ; — bathed  in  light 

They  gathered  mid- way  round  the  wooded  height. 

And,  in  their  fading-glory,  shone 

Like  hosts  in  battle  overthrown. 

As  many  a  pinnacle,  with  shifting  glance, 

Througn  the  grey  mist  thrust  up  its  shattered  lance. 

And  rocking  on  the  cliff  was  left 

The  dark  pine  blasted,  bare,  and  cleft. 

The  veil  of  cloud  was  lifted,  and  below 

Glowed  the  rich  valley,  and  the  river's  flow 
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Was  darkened  by  the  forest's  shade, 
Or  glistened  in  the  white  cascade ; 
Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of  day, 
The  noisy  bittern  wheeled  his  spiral  way. 

I  heard  the  distant  waters  dash, 
I  saw  the  current  whirl  and  flash, — 
And  richly,  by  the  blue  lake's  silver  beach, 
The  woods  were  bending  with  a  silent  reach. 
Then  o'er  the  vale,  with  gentle  swell, 
The  music  of  the  villaj?e  bell 
Came  sweetly  to  the  echo-giving  hills ; 
And  the  wild  horn,  whose  voice  the  woodland  fills, 
Was  ringing  to  the  merry  shout. 
That  faint  and  far  the  glen  sent  out. 
Where,  answering  to  the  sudden  shot,  thin  smoke. 
Through  thick-leaved  branches,  from  the  dingle  broke. 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows,  that  thou  would  st  forget, 
If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  w^  keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 
Gro  to  the  woods  and  hUlsI — No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 
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There  is  a  quiet  spirit  in  these  woods, 

That  dwells  where'er  the  gentle  south  wind  blows ; 

Where,  underneath  the  white-thorn,  in  the  glade. 

The  wild  flowers  bloom,  or,  kissing  the  soft  air. 

The  leaves  above  their  sunny  palms  outspread. 

With  what  a  tender  and  impassioned  voice 

It  fills  the  nice  and  delicate  ear  of  thought. 

When  the  fast-ushering  star  of  morning  comes 

O'er-riding  the  grey  hills  with  golden  scarf ; 

Or  when  the  cowled  and  dusky-sandalled  Eve, 

In  mourning  weeds,  from  out  the  western  gate, 

Departs  with  silent  pace !    That  spirit  moves 

In  the  green  valley,  where  the  silver  brook, 

From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white  cascade  j 

And,  babbling  low  amid  the  tangled  woods, 

Slips  down  through  moss-grown  stones  with  endless  laughter. 

And  frequent,  on  the  everlasting  hills, 

Its  feet  go  forth,  when  it  doth  wrap  itself 

In  all  the  dark  embroidery  of  the  storm. 

And  shouts  the  stem,  strong  wind.    And  here,  amid 

The  silent  majesty  of  these  deep  woods. 

Its  presence  shall  uplift  thy  thoughts  from  earth, 

As  to  the  sunshine  and  the  pure,  bright  air 

Their  tops  the  green  trees  lift.    Hence  gifted  bards 

Have  ever  loved  the  calm  and  quiet  shades. 
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For  them  there  was  an  eloquent  voice  in  all 
The  sylvan  pomp  of  woods,  the  golden  sun, 
The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  river  on  its  way, 
Blue  skies,  and  silver  clouds,  and  i^entle  winds,— 
The  swelling  upland,  where  the  sidelong  sun 
Aslant  the  wooded  slope,  at  evening,  goes, — 
Groves,  through  whose  broken  roof  the  sky  looks  in, 
Mountain,  and  shattered  cliff,  and  sunny  vale. 
The  distant  lake,  fountains, — and  mighty  trees, 
In  many  a  lazy  syllable,  repeating 
Their  old  poetic  legends  to  the  wind. 

And  this  is  the  sweet  spirit,  that  doth  fill 
The  world ;  and,  in  these  waywai'd  days  of  youth, 
My  busy  fancy  oft  embodies  it, 
As  a  bright  image  of  the  light  and  beauty 
That  dwell  in  nature,^-of  the  heavenly  forms 
We  worship  in  our  dreams,  and  the  soft  hues 
That  stain  the  wild  bird's  wing,  and  flush  the  clouds 
When  the  sun  sets.    Within  her  eye 
The  heaven  of  April,  with  its  changing  light, 
And  when  it  wears  the  blue  of  May,  is  hung, 
And  on  her  lip  the  rich,  red  rose.    Her  hair 
Is  like  the  summer  tresses  of  the  trees. 
When  twilight  makes  them  brown,  and  on  her  cheek 
Blushes  the  richness  of  an  autumn  sky. 
With  ever-shifting  beauty. "  Then  her  breath, 
It  is  so  like  the  gentle  air  of  Spring, 
As,  from  the  morning's  dewy  flowers,  it  comes 
Full  of  their  fragrance,  that  it  is  a  joy 
To  have  it  round  us, — and  her  silver  voice 
Is  the  rich  music  of  a  summer  bird. 
Heard  in  the  still  night  with  its  passionate  cadence. 
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On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell, 
The  shadowy  light  of  evening  fell : 
And,  where  the  maple's  leaf  was  brown. 
With  soft  and  silent  lapse  came  down 
The  glory,  that  the  wood  receives, 
At  sunset,  in  its  brazen  leaves. 

Far  upward  in  the  mellow  light 

Eose  the  blue  hills.    One  cloud  of  white. 

Around  a  far  uplifted  cone. 

In  the  warm  blush  of  evening  shone ; 

An  image  of  the  silver  lakes. 

By  which  the  Indian's  soul  awakes. 
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Let  no  one  fondly  dream  again, 
That  Hope  and  all  her  shadowy  train 
Will  not  decay ; 

Fleeting  as  were  the  dreams  of  old, 
Remembered  like  a  tale  that's  told 
They  pass  away. 

Onr  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unf  athomed,  boundless  sea, 
The  silent  grave ! 

Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Boll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  one  dark  wave. 

Thither  the  mighty  torrents  stray, 
Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way, 
And  tinkling  rill.>  . 
There  all  are  equal.    Side  by  side 
The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  pride 
lie  calm  and  still. 

I  will  not  here  invoke  the  throng 

Of  orators  and  sons  of  song. 

The  deathless  few '; 

Fiction  entices  and  deceives. 

And,  sprinkled  o'er  her  fragrant  leaves, 

lies  poisonous  dew. 

To  One  alone  my  thoujrhts  arise, 

The  Eternal  Truth,— the  Good  and  Wise,— 

To  Hii»-I  cry, 

Who  shared  on  earth  our  common  lot, 

But  the  wdrld  comtttehended  not 

His  deity. 

This  world  is  but  the  rugged  road 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 
Of  peace  above ; 

So  let  us  choose  that  narrow  way. 
Which  leads  no  traveller's  foot  astray 
From  realms  of  love. 

Our  cradle  is  the  starting  place. 
In  life  we  run  the  onwai*d  race, 
And  reach  the  goal ; 
When,  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 
Death  leaves  to  its  eternal  rest 
The  weary  soul. 

Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  ought. 

This  world  would  school  each  wandering  thought 

To  its  high  state. 

Faith  wings  the  soul  beyond  the  sky. 

Up  to  that  better  world  on  high, 

JFor  which  we  wait. 
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Yes, — ^the  glad  messenger  of  love, 
To  guide  as  to  oar  home  above, 
The  Savionr  came  ; 
Bom  amid  mortal  cares  and  fears, 
He  sobered  in  this  vale  of  tears 
A  death  of  shame. 

Behold  of  what  delasive  worth 

The  babbles  we  parsae  on  earth. 

The  shapes  we  case. 

Amid  a  world  of  treachery ! 

They  vanish  ere  death  shuts  the  eye. 

And  leave  no  trace. 

Time  steals  them  from  us,— chances  strange. 

Disastrous  accidents,  and  change. 

That  come  to  all ; 

Even  in  the  most  exalted  state, 

Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fate ; 

The  strongest  fall. 

Tell  me, — the  charms  that  lovers  seek, 
In  the  clear  eye  and  blushing  cheek, 
The  hues  that  play 
O'er  rosy  lip  and  brow  of  snow, 
When  hoary  age  approaches  slow, 
Ah,  where  are  they  ? 

The  cunning  skill,  the  curious  arts. 
The  glorious  strenj^th  that  youth  imparts 
In  life's  first  stage  j 
These  shall  become  a  heav^  weight, 
When  Time  swings  wide  his  outward  gate 
To  weary  age. 

The  noble  blood  of  Gothic  name, 
Heroes  emblazoned  high  to  fame. 
In  high  array  j 

How,  in  the  onward  course  of  time. 
The  landmarks  of  that  race  sublime 
Were  swept  away ! 

Some,  the  degraded  slaves  of  lust, 
Prostrate  and  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Shall  rise  no  more ; 
Others,  by  guilt  and  crime,  maintain 
The  scutcheon,  that,  without  a  stain, 
Their  fathers  bore. 

Wealth  and  the  high  estate  of  pride. 

With  what  untimely  speed  they  glide. 

How  soon  depart ! 

Bid  not  the  shadowy  phantoms  stay, 

The  vasssds  of  a  mistress  they. 

Of  fickle  heart. 
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These  gifts  in  FortaDe's  hands  are  found ; 
Her  Bunft  revolving  wheel  tnms  round, 
And  they  are  gone  I 
No  rest  the  inconstant  goddess  knows 
But  changing,  and  without  repose, 
StUl  hurries  on. 

Even  could  the  hand  of  avarice  save 
Its  gilded  baubles,  till  the  grave 
Beclaimed  its  prey, 
Let  none  on  such  poor  hopes  rely ; 
life,  like  an  empty  dream,  flits  by, 
And  where  are  they  ? 

Earthly  desires  and  sensual  lust 

Are  passions  springing  from  the  dust,— 

They  fade  and  die ; 

But,  in  the  life  beyond  the  tomb. 

They  seal  the  immortal  spirit's  doom 

Eternally! 

The  pleasures  and  delights,  which  mask 
In  treacherous  smiles  life's  serious  task, 
What  are  they,  all. 
But  the  fleet  coursers  of  the  chase. 
And  death  an  ambush  iu  the  race. 
Wherein  we  fall  ? 

No  foe,  no  dangerous  pass,  we  heed. 
Brook  no  delay, — but  onward  speed 
With  loosened  rein ; 
And,  when  the  fatal  snare  is  near. 
We  strive  to  check  our  mad  career. 
But  strive  in  vain. 

Gould  we  new  charms  to  age  impart. 
And  fashion  with  a  cunning  art 
The  human  face, 

As  we  can  clothe  the  soul  with  light. 
And  make  the  glorious  spirit  bright 
With  heavenly  grace, — 

How  busily  each  passing  hour 
Should  we  exert  that  magic  power! 
What  ardour  show. 
To  deck  the  sensual  slave  of  sin. 
Yet  leave  the  f  reebom  soul  within, 
In  weeds  of  woe ! 

Monarchs,  the  powerful  and  the  strong, 

Famous  in  history  and  in  song 

Of  olden  time. 

Saw,  bjr  the  stem  decrees  of  fate, 

Their  kingdoms  lost,  and  desolate 

Their  race  sublime. 
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Who  is  the  champion  ?  who  the  strong  ? 

Pontiff  and  priest,  and  sceptred  throng  ? 

On  these  shall  fall 

As  heavily  the  hand  of  Death, 

As  when  it  stays  the  shepherd's  breath 

Beside  his  stall 

I  speak  not  of  the  Trojan  name, 

Neither  its  glory  nor  its  shame 

Has  met  our  eyes ; 

Nor  of  Rome's  great  and  glorious  dead, 

Though  we  have  heard  so  oft,  and  read, 

Their  histories. 

Little  avails  it  now  to  know 
Of  asres  passed  so  long  ago. 
Nor  how  they  rolled ; 
Our  theme  shall  be  of  yesterday. 
Which  to  oblivion  sweeps  away, 
"Lake  days  of  old. 

Where  is  the  Bang,  Don  Juan  ?  Where 
Each  prince  and  noble  royal  heir 
Of  Aragon  ? 

Where  are  the  courtly  gallantries  ? 
The  deeds  of  love  and  mgh  emprise, 
In  battle  done  ? 

Tourney  and  joust  that  charmed  the  eye, 
And  scarf,  and  gorgeous  panoply, 
And  nodding  plume, — 
What  were  they  but  a  pageant  scene  ? 
What  but  the  garlands,  gay  and  green, 
That  deck  the  tomb  ? 

Where  are  the  high-bom  dames,  and  where 
Their  gay  attire,  and  jewelled  hair, 
And  odours  sweet  ? 

Where  are  the  gentle  knights,  that  came 
To  kneel,  and  breathe  love's  ardent  flame, 
Low  at  their  feet  ? 

Where  is  the  song  of  Troubadour  ? 

Where  are  the  lute  and  gay  tambour 

They  loved  of  yore  ? 

Where  is  the  mazy  dance  of  old. 

The  flowing  robes,  inwrought  with  gold, 

The  dancers  wore  ? 

And  he  who  next  the  sceptre  swayed, 
Henry,  whose  royal  court  displayed 
Such  power  and  pride ; 
Oh,  in  what  winning  smiles  arrayed, 
The  world  its  various  treasures  laid 
His  throne  beside ! 


^ 
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But  ah !  how  false  and  full  of  guile 
Hiat  world,  which  wore  so  soft  a  smile 
But  to  betray ! 

She,  that  had  been  his  friend  before, 
Now  from  the  fated  monarch  tora 
Her  charms  away. 

The  countless  gifts,  the  stately  walls, 

The  royal  palaces,  and  halls, 

All  filled  with  gold; 

Plate  with  armorial  bearings  wrought, 

Chambers  with  ample  treasures  fraught 

Of  wealth  untold ; 

The  noble  steeds,  and  harness  bright, 
And  gallant  lord,  and  stalwart  knight, 
In  rich  array, — 

"Where  shall  we  seek  them  now  ?  Alas ! 
Like  the  bright  dewdrops  on  the  grass. 
They  passed  away. 

His  brother,  too,  whose  factious  zeal 
Usurped  the  sceptre  of  Castile, 
Unskilled  to  reign ; 
What  a  gay,  brilliant  court  had  he, 
When  all  the  flower  of  chivalry 
Was  in  his  train ! 

But  he  was  mortal,  and  the  breath 
That  flamed  from  the  hot  forge  of  Death, 
Blasted  his  years ; 

Judgment  of  Grod !  that  flame  by  thee, 
When  raging  fierce  and  fearfully. 
Was  quenched  in  tears ! 

Spain's  haughty  Constable, — the  true 
And  gallant  Master,  whom  we  knew 
Most  loved  of  all. 

Breathe  not  a  whisper  of  his  pride, — 
He  on  the  gloomy  scaflEold  died. 
Ignoble  fall ! 

The  countless  treasures  of  his  care, 
His  hamlets  green,  and  cities  fair, 
His  mighty  power, — 
What  were  they  all  but  grief  and  shame, 
Tears  and  a  broken  heart,  when  came 
The  parting  hour  ? 

His  other  brothers,  proud  and  high, 
Masters,  who,  in  prosperity. 
Might  rival  Idngs ; 
Who  made  the  bravest  and  the  best 
The  bondsmen  of  their  high  behest. 
Their  underlings ; 
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What  wad  thdr  ptosperoiB  estatd; 
When  high  exalted  and  elate 
With  power  and  pride  ? 
What,  but  a  transient  gleam  of  light, 
A  flame^  which,  glaring  at  its  hdght, 
Grew  dim  and  died  ? 

So  many  a  dnke  of  royal  name, 
Marquis  and  count  of  spotless  fame, 
And  baron  brave. 

That  might  the  sword  of  empire  wield,  , 
All  these,  0  Death,  hast  thou  concealed 
Jn  the  dark  grave  I 

Their  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  arms, 
In  peaceful  days,  or  war^s  alarms, 
When  thou  dost  show, 
0  Death !  thy  stem  and  angry  face. 
One  stroke  of  thy  all-powerful  maod 
Can  overthrow 

Unnumbered  hosts,  that  threaten  nigh, 
Pennon  and  standard  flaunting  high, 
And  flag  displayed ; 
High  battlements  intrenched  around, 
Bastion,  and  moated  wtUl,  and  mound, 
And  palisade. 

And  covered  trench,  secure  and  deep, — 

All  these  cannot  one  victim  keep, 

0  Death !  from  thee, 

When  thou  dost  battle  in  thy  wrath, 

And  thy  strong  shafts  pursue  their  path 

Unerringly. 

0  World !  so  few  the  years  we  live. 

Would  that  the  life  wuich  thou  dost  give 

Were  life  indeed ! 

Alas  I  thy  sorrows  fall  so  fast, 

Our  happiest  hour  is  when  at  last 

The  soul  is  freed. 

Our  days  are  covered  o'er  with  grief. 
And  sorrows  neither  few  nor  bnef 
Veil  all  in  gloom ; 
Left  desolate  of  real  good, 
Within  this  cheerless  solitude 
No  pleasures  bloom. 

Thy  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears, 
And  ends  in  bitter  doubts  and  fear?; 
Or  dark  despair ; 
Midway  so  many  toils  appear, 
That  he  who  lingers  longest  hercf 
Knows  most  of  care. 
£ 
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Thy  goods  are  bought  with  many  a  groan, 

By  the  hot  sweat  of  toil  alone, 

And  weary  hearts ; 

Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe, 

But  with  a  lingering  step  and  slow 

Its  form  departs. 

And  he,  the  good  man's  shield  and  shade, 
To  whom  all  hearts  their  homage  paid, 
As  Yirtne's  son, — 
Koderic  Manrique, — ^he  whose  name 
Is  written  on  the  scroll  of  Fame, 
Spain's  champion ; 

His  signal  deeds  and  prowess  high 

Demand  no  pompous  eulogy, — 

Ye  saw  his  deeds ! 

Why  should  their  praise  in  verse  be  sung 

The  name,  that  dwells  on  every  tongue. 

No  minstrel  needs. 

To  friends  a  friend ; — ^how  kind  to  all 
The  vassals  of  this  ancient  hall 
And  feudal  fief ! 
To  foes  how  stem  a  foe  was  he ! 
And  to  the  valiant  and  the  free 
How  brave  a  chief .' 

What  prudence  with  the  old  and  wise ; 

What  grace  in  youthful  gaieties ; 

In  all  how  sage ! 

Benignant  to  the  serf  and  slave. 

He  showed  the  base  and  falsely  brave 

A  lion's  rage. 

His  was  Octavian's  prosperous  star. 

The  rush  of  Caesar's  conquering  car 

At  battle's  call ; 

His,  Scipio's  virtue ;  his,  the  skill 

And  the  indomitable  will 

Of  Hannibal. 

His  was  a  Trajan's  goodness, — his 

A  Titus'  noble  charities 

And  righteous  laws ; 

The  arm  of  Hector,  and  the  might 

Of  Tully,  to  maintain  the  right 

In  truth's  just  cause ; 

The  clemency  of  Antonine, 
Aurelius'  countenance  divine, 
Firm,  gentle,  still ; 
The  eloquence  of  Adrian, 
And  Theodosius*  love  to  man, 
And  generous  will ; 
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In  tented  field  and  bloody  fra.Vf 
An  Alexander's  TigoioiiB  sway 
And  stem  command ; 
The  faith  of  Constantine ;  ay,  more, 
The  fervent  love  OamiUus  bore 
His  native  land. 

He  left  no  well-filled  treasury, 

He  heaped  no  pile  of  riches  high, 

Nor  massive  plate ; 

He  fought  the  Moors,— and,  in  their  full, 

City  and  tower  and  castled  wall 

Were  his  estate. 

Upon  the  hard-fought  battle-ground, 
Brave  steeds  and  gallant  riders  found 
A  common  grave  ; 

And  there  the  warrior's  hand  did  gain 
The  rents,  and  the  long  vassal  train, 
The  conquest  gave. 

And  if,  of  old,  his  halls  displayed 
The  honoured  and  exalted  gride 
His  worth  had  gained. 
So,  in  the  dark,  disastrous  hour. 
Brothers  and  bondsmen  of  his  power 
His  hand  sustained. 

After  high  deeds,  not  left  untold. 
In  the  stem  warfare,  which  of  old 
'Twas  his  to  share. 

Such  noble  leagues  he  made,  that  more 
And  fairer  regions,  than  before. 
His  guerdon  w^re. 

These  are  the  records,  half  effaced. 

Which,  with  the  hand  of  youtii,  he  traced 

On  history's  page ; 

But  with  fresh  victories  he  drew 

Each  fading  character  anew 

In  his  old  age. 

By  his  unrivalled  skill,  by  great 
Aiid  veteran  service  to  tfaie  state, 
By  worth  adored, 
H!e  stood  in  his  high  dignity, 
The  proudest  knight  of  chivalry. 
Knight  of  the  Sword. 

He  found  his  cities  and  domains 
Beneath  a  tyrant's  galling  chains 
And  cruel  power ; 
But,  by  fierce  battle  and  blockade, 
Soon  his  own  banner  was  displayed 
From  every  tower. 
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By  the  tried  Talonr  of  his  hand, 

^8  monarch  and  his  native  land 

Were  nobly  served  j — 

Iiet  Porta^  repeat  the  stcay, 

And  proud  Castile,  who  shared  the  glory 

His  arms  deserved. 

And  when  so  oft,  for  weal  or  woe, 

His  life  upon  the  fatal  throw 

Had  been  cast  down  ; 

When  he  had  served,  with  patriot  zeal, 

Beneath  the  banner  of  Castile, 

His  sovereign's  crown ; 

And  done  such  deeds  of  valour  strong, 
That  neither  history  nor  song 
Can  count  them  all ; 
Then,  on  Ocana's  castled  rock, 
Death  at  his  portal  came  to  loiod^ 
With  sudden  call, — 

Saying,  "  Good  Cavalier,  prepare 
To  leave  this  world  of  toU  and  care 
With  joyful  mien  j 

Let  thy  strong  heart  of  steel  this  day 
Put  on  its  armour  for  the  fray,— 
The  closing  scene. 

"  Since  thou  hast  been,  in  battle-atrife, 

So  prodigal  of  health  and  life, 

For  earthly  fame, 

Let  virtue  nerve  thy  hears  again ; 

Loud  on  the  last  stem  battle-plain 

They  call  thy  name. 

"  Think  not  the  struggle  that  draws-near 

Too  terrible  for  man, — ^nor  fear 

To  meet  the  foe ; 

Nor  let  thy  noble  spirit  grieve, 

Its  life  of  glorious  fame  to  leave 

On  earth  below. 

"  A  life  of  honour  and  of  worth 

Has  no  eternity  on  earth, — 

'Tis  but  a  name  ; 

And  yet  its  glory  far  exceeds 

That  base  and  sensual  life,  which  leadft 

To  want  and  shame. 

"  The  eternal  life,  beyond  the  sky, 
Wealth  cannot  purchase,  nor  the  high. 
And  proud  estate : 

The  soul  in  dalliance  laid,-— the  spirit 
Corrupt  with  sin, — shall  not  inhenb 
A  joy  so  great. 
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"  Bnt  the  good  ttonk,  the  doisteted  oell, 
Shall  gain  it  by  his  book  and  bell, 
His  prayers  and  tears ; 
And  the  brave  knight,  whose  arm  endures 
Fierce  battle,  and  against  the  Mooxa 
His  standud  rears. 

"  And  thon,  brave  knight,  whose  hand  has  poui'eJ 

The  life-blood  of  the  Pagan  hoids 

O'er  all  the  land ; 

In  heaven  shalt  thon  receive,  at  length, 

The  guerdon  of  thine  earthly  strength 

And  dauntless  hand. 

"  Cheered  onward  by  this  promise  sore, 
Strong  in  the  faith  entire  and  pure 
Thou  dost  profess. 
Depart, — thy  hope  is  oertainbr. — 
The  third— the  better  life  on  high 
Shalt  thou  possess." 


"  0  Death!  no  more,  no  more  delays 

My  spirit  longs  to  flee  away. 

And  be  at  rest ; 

The  will  of  Heaven  my  will  shall  be, 

I  bow  to  the  divine  decree 

To  God's  behest. 

Hy  soul  is  ready  to  depart. 

No  thought  rebels,  the  obedient  heart 

Breathes  forth  no  sigh ; 

The  wish  on  earth  to  linger  still 

Were  vain,  when  'tis  Qod*a  sovereign  wUl 

That  we  shall  die. 

''  O  Thon,  that  for  our  sins  didst  take 
A  human  form,  and  humbly  make 
Thy  home  on  earth ; 
Thou,  that  to  thy  divinitv 
A  human  nature  didst  ally 
By  mortal  birth. 

And  in  that  form  didst  suffer  here 
Torment  and  agony,  and  fear, 
So  patiently; 

By  thy  redeeming  grace  alone, 
And  not  for  merits  of  my  own. 
Oh,  pardon  me!" 

As  thus  the  dying  warrior  prayed. 
Without  one  gathering  mist  or  shade 
Upon  his  mind ; 
Encircled  by  his  family. 
Watched  by  Affection  s  gentle  eye 
So  soft  and  kind ; 
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His  soul  to  Him,  who  gaye  it,  rose ; 

God  lead  it  to  its  long  repose, 

Its  glorious  rest ! 

Andj  though  the  warrior's  sun  has  set, 

Its  hght  shall  linger  round  us  yet, 

Bright,  radiant,  West.* 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

FROM  THB  SPANISH  OF    LOPE  DB  YBaA. 

Shepherd  !  that  with  thine  amorous  sylvan  sono: 

Hast  broken  the  slumber  which  encompassed  me, — 

Thou  mad'st  thy  crook  from  the  accursed  tree, 

On  which  thy  powerful  arms  were  stretched  so  long ! 

Lead  me  to  mercy's  ever-flowing  fountains  j 

For  thou  my  shepherd,  guard,  and  guide  shalt  be; 

I  will  obey  thy  voice,  and  wait  to  see 

Thy  feet  all  beautiful  upon  the  mountains. 

Hear,  Shepherd !  thou  who  for  thy  flock  art  dying, 

Oh,  wash  away  these  scarlet  sins,  for  thou 

Hejoicest  at  the  contrite  sinner's  vow. 

Oh,  wait ! — to  thee  my  weary  soul  is  crying, — 

*  This  poem  of  Manrique  is  a  great  favourite  in  Spain.  No  less  than 
four  poetic  Glosses,  or  running  commentaries  upon  it  nave  been  published ; 
no  one  uf  which,  however,  possesses  great  poetic  merit.  That  of  the  Carthu- 
sian monk,  Bodrigo  de  Yaldepenas,  is  the  best.  It  is  known  as  the  Olosa 
del  Cartiyo.    There  is  also  a  prose  Commentary  by  Luis  de  Aranda. 

The  following  stanzas  of  the  poem  were  found  in  the  author's  pocket  after 
his  death  on  the  field  of  battle : — 

**  0  "World !  so  few  the  years  we  live, 

Would  that  the  life  which  thou  dust  givo 

"Were  life  indeed  1 

Alas  1  th^  sorrows  fall  so  fiEist, 

Our  happiest  hour  is  when  at  Last 

The  soul  is  freed. 

••  Our  days  are  covered  o*er  with  grief^ 

And  sorrows  neither  few  nor  brief 

Veil  all  in  gloom ; 

Left  desolate  of  real  good. 

Within  this  cheerless  solitude 

No  pleasures  bloom. 

*'Thy  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears, 
And  ends  in  bitter  doubts  and  fears. 
Or  dark  despair; 
Midway  so  many  toils  appear, 
That  he  who  lingers  longest  here 
Knows  most  of  care. 

*'  Thy  goods  are  bought  with  many  a  groan. 
By  the  hot  sweat  of  toil  alone. 
And  weary  hearts  ; 
Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe, 
But  with  a  lingering  step  and  slow 
Its  form  departs," 
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Wait  for  me  I— Yet  why  ask  it,  when  I  see, 

With  feet  nailed  to  the  cross,  thoa'rt  waiting  still  for  me ! 


TO-MOEEOW. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  LOPB  DB  YEOA. 

Lord,  what  am  I,  that,  with  unoeasiDg  care, 

Thou  didst  seek  after  me, — that  thou  didst  wait, 

Wet  with  unhealthy  dews,  b^ore  my  gate, 

And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there  ? 

O  strange  delusion ! — ^that  I  did  not  greet 

Thy  blest  approach,  and  oh,  to  Heaven  how  lost, 

If  my  ingratitude's  unkindly  frost 

Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  thy  feet. 

How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 

"Soul,  from  uiy  casement  look,  and  thou  shalt  see 

How  he  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee !" 

And,  oh!  how  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow, 

"  To-morrow  we  will  open,"  I  replied, 

And  when  the  morrow  came  I  answered  stiU,  **  To-morrow." 


THE  NATIVE  LAND. 

FROM  THB  SPANISH  OF  FRANCISCO  DB  ALDJ^NA. 

Clear  fount  of  light !  my  native  land  on  high, 

Bright  with  a  glory  that  shall  never  fade ! 

Mansion  of  truth !  without  a  veil  or  shade. 

Thy  holy  quiet  meets  the  spirit's  eye. 

There  dwells  the  soul  in  its  ethereal  essence. 

Gasping  no  longer  for  life's  feeble  breath ; 

But,  seutinelled  in  heaven,  its  glorious  presence 

With  pitying  eye  beholds,  yet  fears  not  death. 

Beloved  country !  banisheid  from  thy  shore, 

A  stranger  in  his  prison-house  of  clay, 

The  exiled  spirit  sighs  and  weeps  for  thee ! 

Heavenward  the  bright  perfections  I  adore 

Direct,  and  the  sure  promise  cheers  the  way, 

That,  whither  love  aspires,  there  shall  my  dwelling  be. 


THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD. 

FROM  THB  SPANISH  OF  FRANCISCO  DB  ALDANA. 

0  Lord  !  that  seest.  from  yon  starry  height. 
Centred  in  one  the  luture  and  the  past. 
Fashioned  in  thine  own  image,  see  now  fast 
The  world  obscures  in  me  what  once  was  bright ! 
Etem^  Sun !  the  warmth  which  thou  hast  given. 
To  cheer  life's  flowery  April,  fast  decays ; 
Yet,  in  the  hoary  winter  of  my  days, 
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For  ever  green  shall  ^  my  trost  in  heaven, 

Oelestial  Ein^ !  Oh,  let  thy  presence  pass 

Before  my  spirit,  and  an  image  fair 

Shall  meet  that  look  of  mercy  from  on  high. 

As  the  reflected  image  in  a  glass 

Doth  meet  the  look  of  him  who  seeks  it  there. 

And  owes  its  being  to  the  gazer's  eye. 


THE  BROOK. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 


Laugh  of  the  mountain !— lyre  of  bird  and  tree ! 

Pomp  of  the  meadow  I  mirror  of  the  morn  I 

The  sool  of  April,  unto  whom  are  bom 

The  rose  and  jessamine,  leaps  wild  in  thee ! 

Although,  where'er  thy  devious  current  strays, 

The  lap  of  earth  with  gold  and  silver  teems, 

To  me  thy  clear  proceeding  brighter  seems 

Than  golden  sands,  that  charm  each  shepherd's  gaze. 

How  without  guile  thy  bosom,  all  transparent 

As  the  pure  crystal,  lets  the  cmious  eye 

Thy  secrets  scan,  thy  smooth,  round  pebbles  count! 

How,  without  malice  murmuring,  glides  thy  current ! 

O  sweet  simplicity  of  days  gone  by ! 

Thou  shun'st  the  haunts  of  man,  to  dwell  in  limpid  fount 


THE  CELESTIAL  PILOT. 

PBOM  DANTE.    PUEGATORIO,  H. 

And  now,  behold!  as  at  the  approach  of  morning 
Through  the  gross  vapours.  Mars  grows  fiery  rea 
Down  in  the  west  upon  the  ocean  floor, 

Appeared  to  me, — may  I  again  behold  it  !— 
A  light  along  the  sea,  so  swiftly  coming. 
Its  motion  by  no  flight  of  wing  is  equalled. 

And  when  therefrom  I  had  withdrawn  a  little 
Mine  eyes,  that  I  might  question  mv  conductor, 
Again  I  saw  it  brighter  grown  and  larger. 

Thereafter,  on  aU  sides  of  it,  appeared 
I  knew  not  what  of  white,  and  underneath. 
Little  by  little,  there  came  forth  another. 

My  master  yet  had  ottered  not  a  word, 

w  hile  the  first  brightness  into  wings  unfolded  | 

But,  when  he  dearrjr  recognised  the  pilot. 

He  cried  aloud ;  '*  Quick,  quick,  and  bow  the  kneef 
Behold  the  Angel  of  GU>d !  fold  up  thy  hands ! 
Henceforward  shalt  thou  see  such  officers  { 


"  See,  liow  he  sooms  all  human  argruments, 

So  that  no  oar  he  wants,  nor  other  sail 

Than  his  own  wings,  between  bo  distant  shores ! 

**  See^  how  he  holds  them,  pointed  straight  to  heaven, 

Fannmg  the  air  with  the  eternal  pinions, 

lliat  do  not  monlt  themselves  like  mortal  haurT' 

And  then,  as  nearer  and  more  near  ns  came 
The  Bird  of  Heaven,  more  glorious  he  appeared, 
So  that  the  eye  could  not  sustain  his  presence. 

But  down  I  oast  it ;  and  he  came  to  shore 
WiUi  a  small  veessel,  gliding  swift  and  light, 
So  that  the  water  swulowed  nought  thereof. 

Upon  the  stem  stood  the  Celestial  Pilot  I 

Beatitude  seemed  written  in  lus  face ! 

And  more  than  a  hundred  spirits  sat  within. 

"  In  exitu  Israel  out  of  Egypt !" 

Thus  sang  they  all  together  in  one  voice, 

With  whatso  in  that  Psalm  is  after  written. 

Then  made  he  sign  of  holy  rood  upon  them. 
Whereat  all  cast  themselves  upon  the  shore. 
And  he  departed  swiftly  as  he  came. 


THE  TEREESTEIAL  PABADISE. 

FROM  DAITTB.  PTTRGATORIO,  XXVIII. 

Longing  already  to  search  in  and  round 
The  heavenly  forest,  dense  and  living^green, 
Which  to  the  eyes  tempered  the  new-l^rn  day. 

Withouten  more  delay  I  left  the  bank. 

Crossing  the  level  country  slowly,  slowly. 

Over  the  soil,  that  everywhere  breathed  fragrance. 

A  gently-breathing  air,  that  no  mutation 
HmI  in  Itself,  smote  me  upon  the  forehead, 
No  heavier  blow,  than  of  a  pleasant  breeze. 

Whereat  the  tremulous  branches  readily 

Bid  all  of  them  bow  downward  towards  that  side 

Where  its  first  shadow  casts  the  Holy  MountMn  | 

Yet  not  from  their  UfHright  direction  bent 
So  that  the  little  birds  upon  their  tope 
Should  cease  the  practice  of  their  tuneful  art ; 

But  with  full-throated  joy.  the  hours  of  prime 
Singing  received  they  m  tne  midst  of  fohage 
That  made  monotono^^  burden  to  their  rhymes^ 
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Even  as  from  branch  to  branch  it  gathering  swells, 
Throngh  the  pine  forests  on  the  shore  of  Chiassi, 
When  Molua  unlooses  the  Sirocco. 

Already  my  slow  steps  had  led  me  on 

Into  the  ancient  wood  so  far,  that  I 

Gould  see  no  more  the  place  where  I  had  entered. 

And  lo  I  my  farther  course  cut  off  a  river, 

Which,  towards  the  left  hand,  with  its  little  waves, 

Bent  down  the  grass  that  on  its  margin  sprang. 

All  waters  that  on  earth  most  limpid  are, 

Would  seem  to  have  within  themselves  some  mixture, 

Compared  with  that,  which  nothing  doth  conceal, 

Although  it  moves  on  with  a  brown,  brown  current, 
Under  the  shade  pei^tual,  that  never 
Bay  of  the  sun  lets  in,  nor  of  the  moon. 


BEATRICE. 

FROM  DANTE.     PURGATORIO,  XXX.,  XXXI. 

Even  as  the  Blessed,  in  the  new  covenant, 
Shall  rise  up  quickened,  each  one  from  his  grave. 
Wearing  again  the  garments  of  the  flesh, 

So,  upon  that  celestial  chariot, 

A  hundred  rose  ad  vooem  tanti  aeniSj 

Ministers  and  messengers  of  life  eternal. 

They  all  were  saying ;  "  Benediotus  qui  vents" 
And  scattering  flowers  above  and  round  about, 
*'  Manibus  o  date  liliapleniaJ* 

I  once  beheld,  at  the  approach  of  day, 

The  orient  sky  all  stained  with  roseate  hues. 

And  the  other  heaven  with  light  serene  adorned, 

And  the  sun's  face  uprising,  overshadowed, 
So  that,  by  temperate  influence  of  vapours. 
The  eye  sustained  his  aspect  for  long  while ; 

Thus  in  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  of  flowers. 
Which  from  those  hands  angelic  were  thrown  up, 
And  down  descended  inside  and  without, 

With  crown  of  olive  o'er  a  snow-white  veil, 
Appeared  a  lady,  under  a  green  mantle. 
Tested  in  colours  of  the  living  flame. 


Even  as  the  snow,  among  the  living  rafters 

Upon  the  back  of  Italv,  congeals^ 

Blown  on  and  beaten  by  Sdavoman  winds, 
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And  then,  dissolving,  filters  through  itself, 
Whene'er  the  land,  that  loses  shadow,  breathes, 
like  as  a  taper  melts  before  a  fire, 

Even  snch  I  was,  withont  a  sigh  or  tear, 
Before  the  song  of  those  who  chime  for  ever 
After  the  chiming  of  the  eternal  sph«%s; 

But,  when  I  heard  in  those  sweet  melodies 

Compassion  for  me,  more  than  they  had  said, 

"  0  wherefore,  lady,  dost  thou  thus  consume  him  T* 

The  ice,  that  was  about  my  heart  congealed. 
To  air  and  water  changed,  and,  in  my  anguish, 
Through  lips  and  eyes  came  gushing  from  my  breast. 


Confusion  and  dismay,  together  mingled, 
Forced  such  a  feeble  "  Yes  !'*  out  of  my  mouth. 
To  understand  it  one  had  need  of  sight. 

Even  as  a  cross-bow  breaks,  when  'tis  discharged, 
Too  tensely  drawn  the  bow-string  and  the  bow. 
And  with  less  force  the  arrow  hits  the  mark ; 

So  I  gave  way  under  this  heavy  burden. 

Gushing  forth  into  bitter  tears  and  sighs, 

And  the  voice,  fainting,  flagged  upon  its  passage. 


SPRING-. 

FROM  THB  FRENCH  OP  CHARLES  D*  ORLEANS  XV.  CENTURY, 

Gentle  Spring ! — in  sunshine  dad, 

Well  dost  thou  thy  power  display ! 
For  Winter  maketh  the  light  heart  sad. 

And  thou — thou  makest  the  sad  heart  gay. 
He  sees  thee,  and  calls  to  his  gloomy  train, 
The  sleet,  and  the  snow,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain  ; 
And  they  shrink  away,  and  they  flee  in  fear, 

When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  giveth  the  fields  and  the  trees,  so  old, 

Their  beards  of  icicles  and  snow : 
And  the  rain,  it  raineth  so  fast  and  cold, 

We  must  cower  over  the  embers  low  j 
And,  snugly  housed  from  the  wind  and  weather 
Mope  like  birds  that  are  changing  feather 
Bat  the  storm  retires,  and  the  sky  grows  dear. 

When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  maketh  the  sun  in  the  gloomy  sky 
Wrap  him  round  with  a  mantle  of  doud  ; 

But,  Heaven  be  praised,  thy  step  is  nigh ; 
Thou  tearest  away  the  mournful  shioad, 
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And  the  earth  looks  bright,  and  Winter  surly, 
Who  has  toiled  for  nought  both  late  and  early, 
Is  banished  afar  by  the  new-bom  year, 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 


THE  CHILD  ASLEEP. 

FROM  THB  FRENCH. 

SwBBT  babe  I  true  portrait  of  thy  father's  face. 
Sleep  on  the  bosom,  that  thy  lips  have  pressed 

Sleep,  little  one  ;  and  closely,  gently  place 
Thy  drowsy  eyelid  on  thy  mother's  breast. 

Upon  that  tender  eye,  my  littJe  friend. 
Soft  sleep  shall  come,  that  cometh  not  to  me ! 

I  watch  to  see  thee,  nourish  thee,  defend , — 
^TiB  sweet  to  watch  for  thee, — alone  for  thee! 

His  arms  fall  down ;  sleep  sits  upon  his  brow ; 

His  eye  is  closed ;  he  sleeps,  nor  dreams  of  harm. 
Wore  not  his  cheek  the  apple's  ruddy  glow. 

Would  you  not  say  he  slept  on  Deal's  cold  arm. 

Awake,  my  boy ! — I  tremble  with  affright ! 

Awake,  and  chase  this  fatal  thought  ? — Uncloso 
Thine  eye  but  for  one  moment  on  the  light  I 

Even  at  the  price  of  thine,  give  me  repose! 

Sweet  error  I — ^he  but  slept, — I  breathe  again  j — 
C!ome,  gentle  dreams,  the  hour  of  sleep  beguile! 

Oh !  when  shall  he,  for  whom  I  sigh  in  vain. 
Beside  me  watch  to  see  thy  waking  smile  ? 


THE  GRAVE. 

FROM  THB  AN6L0-BAX0K. 

For  thee  was  a  house  built 
Ere  thou  wast  bom 
For  thee  was  a  mould  meant 
Ere  thou  of  mother  camest. 
But  it  is  not  made  ready, 
Nor  its  depth  measured, 
Nor  is  it  seen 
How  long  it  shall  be. 
Now  I  bring  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  be  ; 
Now  I  shall  measure  thee, 
And  the  mould  afterwards. 

Thy  house  is  not 
Highly  timbered, 
It  is  unhigh  and  low ; 
When  thou  art  therein, 
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The  heet-wayB  are  low, 
The  side-ways  nnhlgh. 
The  roof  is  built 
Thy  breast  fall  nigh. 
So  thou  shalt  in  mould 
DweU  full  cold. 
Dimly  and  dark. 

Doorless  is  that  house, 
And  dark  it  is  within ; 
There  thou  art  fast  detained, 
And  Death  hath  the  key. 
Loathsome  is  that  earth-house, 
And  grim  within  to  dwelL 
There  thoa  shalt  dwell, 
And  worms  shall  diyide  thee. 

Thus  thon  art  laid, 
And  leavest  thy  friends; 
Thoa  hast  no  mend. 
Who  will  come  to  thee, 
Who  will  ever  see 
How  that  house  pleaseth  thee : 
Who  will  ever  open 
The  door  for  thee, 
And  descend  after  thee, 
For  soon  thou  art  loathsome 
And  hateful  to 


KING  CHBISTIAN. 

^  NATIONAL  SONG  OF  DENMABK.    FBOM  THS  DAKISU  OF   JOHAKKES 

EYALD. 

King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast 

In  mist  and  smoke  j 
His  sword  was  hammenng  sa  fast, 
Through  Gk)thic  helm  and  brain  it  passed, 
Then  sank  each  hostile  hulk  and  mast. 

In  mist  and  smoke. 
"  Fly :"  shouted  they,  "  fly,  he  who  can ! 
Who  braves  of  Denmark's  Christian 

Thestrdoe?" 

Nils  Juel  ^ve  heed  to  the  tempest's  roar. 

Now  IS  the  hour  I 
He  hoisted  his  blood-red  flag  once  more, 
And  smote  upon  the  foe  full  sore, 
And  shouted  loud  through  the  tempest' b  roar, 

"  Now  is  the  hour!*" 
"  Fly  !**  shouted  they,  "for  shelter,  fly  I 
Of  Denmark's  Juel  who  can  defy 

The  power  ?»* 
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And  tlioy  so  longei*  weep; 
Here,  where  oomplaint  is  still! 
And  thejr  no  longer  feel, 
Here,  where  all  ^adnees  flieft ! 
And.  by  the  cypresses 
Softly  o'erehadowedy 
Until  the  Angel 
Calls  them,  they  altunbeif . 


THE  BIRD  AND  THE  SHIP. 

FROlf  tHA  OEtlMAN  OP  MITLLEIt. 

"  Thb  riyers  rush  into  the  sea, 

By  castle  and  town  they  go ; 
The  winds  behind  them  menrily' 

Their  noisy  trumpets  blow. 

**  The  clouds  are  passing  far  axid  high, 

We  little  birds  in  them  play ; 
And  everything  that  can  sing  and  fly 

Goes  with  us,  and  far  away. 

"  I  greet  thee,  bonny  boat !  Whither,  or  whence, 
With  thv  fluttering  golden  band  ?" 

'*  I  greet  thee,  little  bird !  To  the  wide  sea 
I  haste  from  the  narrow  land. 

*^  Full  and  swollen  is  every  sail  j 

I  see  no  longer  a  hill, 
I  have  trusted  all  to  the  sounding  gale, 

And  it  will  not  let  me  stiuid  stilL 

**  And  wilt  thou,  little  bird,  go  with  us  ? 

Thou  majrest  stand  on  the  mainmast  tall, 
For  full  to  sinking  »  my  house 

With  merry  companions  all."— » 

"  I  need  not  and  seek  not  company, 

Bonny  boat,  I  can  sing  all  alone  ; 
For  the  mainmast  tall  too  heavy  am  I, 

Bonny  boat,  I  have  wings  of  my  own. 

'^  High  over  the  sails,  high  over  the  mast, 

Wno  shtUl  gainsay  these  joys  ? 
When  thy  merry  companions  are  still,  at  last, 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

"  Who  neither  may  rest,  nor  listed  may, 

God  bless  them  every  one ! 
I  dart  away,  in  the  bright  Uue  dary^ 

And  the  goldeu  fields  oi  the  snn« 
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'*  Thus  do  I  lAng  my  weary  song, 
Wherever  the  f oiu  winds  blow ; 

And  this  same  song,  my  whole  liJfe  long 
Neither  Poet  nor  Printer  may  know.*' 


WHITHEB  ? 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OV  MifliLED. 

I  HEARD  a  brooklet  gushing 

From  its  rocky  foimtain  near, 
Down  into  the  yalley  rushing, 

So  fresh  and  wonclions  clear. 

I  know  not  what  came  o*ar  me. 

Nor  who  the  coonsel  gaye : 
But  I  must  hasten  downward, 

All  with  my  pi]grim-staye ; 

Downward,  and  ever  farther, 

And  ever  the  brook  beside  ; 
And  ever  fresher  murmured, 

And  ever  clearer,  the  tide. 

Is  this  the  way  I  was  going  ? 

Whither,  Oorooklet,  say ! 
Thou  hast,  with  thy  soft  murmur, 

Murmured  my  senses  away. 

What  do  I  say  of  a  murmur? 

That  can  no  murmur  be ; 
'Tis  the  water-nymphs,  that  are  singing 

Their  roundelays  under  me. 

Let  them  sing,  my  friend,  let  them  murmur, 

And  wander  merrily  near ; 
The  wheels  of  a  mill  are  going 

In  every  brooklet  dear. 


BE  WAKE! 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

I  KNOW  a  maiden  fair  to  see, 

Take  care! 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be, 

Beware!  beware 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 

She  has  two  eyes,  so  Boit  and  brown, 

Take  care  I 
She  gives  a  side-glanoe  and  looks  Sown, 

Beware!  Beware! 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 
P 
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And  she  has  hair  of  a  golden  hue, 

Take  care ! 
And  what  she  says,  it  is  not  true, 

Beware!  Beware! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 

She  has  a  bosom  as  white  as  snow. 

Take  care  I 
She  knows  how  much  it  is  best  to  shew. 

Beware!  Beware! 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee  I 

She  gi^es  thee  a  garland  woven  fair, 

Take  care  I 
It  is  a  fool's  cap  for  thee  to  wear, 

Beware!  Beware  I 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee! 


SONG-  OF  THE  BELL. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Bell  I  thou  soundest  merrily. 
When  the  bridal  party 

To  the  church  doth  hie  I 
Bell  I  thou  soundest  solemnly, 
When,  on  Sabbath  morning, 

fields  deserted  lie! 

Bell!  thou  soundest  merrily  ; 
Tellest  thou  at  evening, 

Bed-time  draweth  nigh  I 
Bell !  thou  soundest  mournfully  ; 
Tellest  thou  the  bitter 

Farting  hath  gone  by! 

Say  I  how  canst  thou  mourn  ? 
How  canst  thou  rejoice  ? 

Thou  art  but  metal  dull  I 
And  yet  all  our  sorrowings, 
And  all  our  rejoicings. 

Thou  doet  feel  them  all! 

God  hath  wonders  many, 
Which  we  cannot  fathom, 

Placed  within  thy  form  I 
When  the  heart  is  sinking. 
Thou  alone  canst  raise  it. 

Trembling  in  the  storm  I 
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THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA. 

FROM  THB  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND. 

"  Hast  thou  seen  that  lordly  castle, 

That  Castle  by  the  Sea  ? 
Golden  and  red  above  it 

The  clouds  float  gorgeously. 

"And  fain  it  would  stoop  downward 

To  the  mirrored  ware  below : 
And  fain  it  would  soar  upward 

In  the  evening's  crimson  glow. 

"  Well  have  I  seen  that  castle, 

That  Castle  by  the  Sea, 
And  the  moon  above  it  standing, 

And  the  mist  rise  solemnly/' 

"  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean, 

Had  they  a  merry  chime  ? 
Didst  thou  hear,  from  those  loftv  chambers, 

The  harp  and  the  minstrel's  rnyme  ?** 

**  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean. 

They  rested  quietly, 
But  I  heard  on  the  gale  the  sound  of  wail. 

And  tears  came  to  mine  eye." 

And  sawest  thou  on  the  turrets 

The  King  and  his  royal  bride  ? 
And  the  wave  of  their  crimson  mantles  ? 

And  the  golden  crown  of  phde  ? 

"  Led  they  not  forth  in  rapture, 

A  beauteous  maiden  there  ? 
Besplendent  as  the  morning  sun, 

tuning  with  golden  hair  ?" 

"  Well  saw  I  the  ancient  parents, 

Without  the  crown  of  pride ; 
Th^  were  moving  slow  in  weeds  of  woe, 

ISo  maiden  was  by  their  side  I" 


THE  BLACK  KNIGHT. 

PBOM  THB    GBBMAN  OF  I7HLAKD. 

'TwAS  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Gladness, 
When  woods  and  fields  put  off  all  sadness. 

Thus  began  the  King  and  spake ; 
**  So  from  the  halls 
Of  ancient  Hofburg's  walls, 

A  luxuriant  Spring  shall  break." 
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Drams  and.inimpets  echo  londly, 
Wave  the  crimBon  banners  {Kcoodly, 

From  balcony-  the  King  looked  on ; 
In  the  play  of  spears, 
Fell  all  the  caralieTB, 

Before  the  monarch's  stalwart  son. 

To  the  barrier  of  the  fight 
Bode  at  last  a  sable  Knight. 

**  Sir  Knight  I  your  name  and  scntcheoni  eay ! 
"  Should  I  speak  it  here, 
Ye  would  stand 

I  am  a  Prince 


aghast  with  fear: 
» of  mighty  sway  !*' 


When  he  rode  into  the  lists, 

The  arch  of  heaven  grew  black  with  mists^ 

And  the  castle  'gan  to  rock. 
At  the  first  blow, 
Fell  the  youth  from  saddle-bow, 

Hardly  rises  from  the  shook. 

Pipe  and  viol  call  the  dances, 

Torch-light  through  the  high  halls  glances ! 

Waves  a  mighty  shadow  in ; 
With  manner  bland 
Doth  ask  the  maiden's  hand. 

Doth  with  her  the  dance  b^in ! 

Danced  in  sable  iron  sark, 
Danced  a  measure  weird  and  daric, 

Coldly  clasped  her  limbs  around. 
From  breast  and  hair 
Down  f sdl  from  her  the  fair 

Flowerets,  faded,  to  the  ground. 

To  the  sumptuous  banquet  came 
Every  Knight  and  every  Dame. 

'Twixt  son  and  daughter  all  disttaught, 
With  mournful  mind 
The  ancient  King  reclined. 

Gazed  at  them  in  silent  thought. 

Pale  the  children  both  did  look. 
But  the  guest  a  beaker  took ; 

"  Golden  wine  will  make  you  whole !" 
The  children  drank, 
G«ve  many  a  courteous  thank ; 

"  Oh,  that  draught  was  very  cool !" 

Each  the  Father's  breast  embraces. 
Son  and  daughter ;  and  their  faces 

Colourless  grow  utterly^ 
Whichever  way 
Looks  the  fear-struck  father  gieyi 

He  beholds  his  children  die. 
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'<  Woe,  the  blessed  children  both 
TtUcest  Uiou  In  the  joy  oi  youth ;  • 

Take  me,  too,  the  joyless  faUier!" 
Spake  the  grim  Guest, 
From  his  hollow,  cavernous  breast, 

"  Boses  in  the  Spring  I  gather !" 


SONG  OF  THE  SILBNT  LAIH). 

FBOH  THB  GSRMAIfr  OV  SALU. 

Iirro  the  Silent  land ! 

Ah  I  who  shall  lead  us  thither  ? 

Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darkly  gather. 

And  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the  strazul. 

Who  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Thither,  oh,  thither, 

Into  the  Silent  Land  ? 

Into  the  Silent  Land! 

To  yon,  ye  boundless  regions 

Of  all  perfection !    Tender  morning  visions 

Of  beauteous  souls  I    The  Future^s  pledge  and  band  I 

Who  in  Life's  battle  firm  doth  stand. 

Shall  bear  Hope's  tender  blossoms 

Into  the  Silent  Land! 

OLand!  OLand! 

For  all  the  broken-hearted 

The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted, 

Be^ons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth  stand 

To  lead  us  with  a  gentle  hand 

Into  the  land  of  the  great  Departed, 

Into  the  Silent  Land  T 


L'ENYOL 

Yb  voices,  that  arose 

After  the  Evening's  close. 

And  whispered  to  my  restless  heart  repose ; 

QOf  breathe  it  in  the  ear. 

Of  aU  who  doubt  and  fear. 

And  say  to  them, "  Be  of  good  cheer  I" 


Ye  sounds,  so  low  and  calm, 
That  in  the  groves  of  balm 
Seemed  to  me  like  an  angel's  psalm ! 
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Go,  mingle  yet  once  more 

With  the  perpetuaJ  roar 

Of  the  pine  forest,  dark  and  hoar ! 


Tongues  of  the  dead,  not  lost, 
Bnt  speaking  from  death's  frost, 
lake  fiery  tongues  at  Pentecost ! 

Glimmer,  as  funeral  lamps. 
Amid  the  chills  and  damps 
Of  the  yast  plain  where  Death  encamps ! 


BALLADS. 


THE  SKELETON  IN  ABMOUE. 

PThe  following  Ballad  was  suggested  to  me  while  riding  on  the  sea-shore 
at  Newport.  A  year  or  two  previoas  a  skeleton  had  been  dog  up  at  Fall 
Kiver,  clad  in  broken  and  corroded  armour ;  and  the  idea  oocurred  to  me  of 
connecting  it  with  the  Bound  Tower  at  Nein>ort,  generally  known  hitherto 
as  the  Old  Wind-Mill,  though  now  claimed  by  the  Danes  as  a  work  of  their 
eturl^  ancestors.  Professor  Bafix,  in  the  Mimoire*  de  la  Soeiett  Royale  des 
Antiquaires  du  Iford,  for  1838-1839,  says  :— 

"  There  is  no  mistaking  in  this  instance  the  style  in  which  the  more  an- 
cient stone  edifices  of  the  North  were  constructed,  the  style  which  belongs  to 
the  Boman  or  Ante-Gh>thic  arcnitecture,  and  which,  especially  after  tho 
time  of  Charlemagne,  diffused  itself  from  Italy  over  the  whole  of  the  West 
and  North  of  Europe,  where  it  continued  to  predominate  until  the  dose  of 
the  12th  Century ;  that  stjle,  which  some  authors  have,  from  one  of  its 
most  striking  characteristics,  called  the  round-arch  style,  the  same  which 
in  England  is  denominated  Saxon  and  sometimes  Norman  architecture. 

**  On  the  ancient  structure  in  Newport  there  are  no  ornaments  remaining, 
which  might  possibly  have  served  to  guide  us  in  assigning  the  probable  date 
of  its  erection.  That  no  vestige  whatever  is  found  oi  the  pointed  arch,  nor 
any  approximation  to  it,  is  indicative  of  an  earlier  rather  than  of  a  later  pe- 
riod. From  such  characteristics  as  remain,  however,  we  can  scarcelv  form 
any  other  inference  than  one,  in  which  I  am  persuaded  that  all,  wno  are 
femiliar  with  Old-Northern  Architecture,  will  concur,  that  this  buildino 

WAS  KBECTED  AT  A  PERIOD  DECIDEDLY  KOT  LATER  THAN  THE  12tH  CENTUBY. 

This  remark  applies,  of  course,  to  the  original  building  only,  and  not  to  the 
alterations  that  it  subsequently  received  ;  for  there  are  several  such  altera- 
tions in  the  upper  part  of  the  building  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  which 
were  most  likely  occasioned  by  its  being  adapted  in  modem  times  to  various 
uses,  for  example,  as  the  substructure  of  a  wind>mill,  and  latterly  as  a  hay 
magazine.  To  the  same  times  may  be  referred  the  windows,  the  fire-place, 
and  the  apertures  made  above  the  columns.  That  this  building  could  not 
have  been  erected  for  a  wind-mill,  is  what  an  architect  will  easily  discern." 
I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  point.  It  is  sufKciently  well  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  a  ballad ;  though  doubtless  many  an  honest 
dtizen  of  Newpoxi,  who  has  passed  his  days  in  sight  of  the  Bound  Tower, 
will  be  ready  to  exclaim  with  Sancho ;  **  God  bless  me  I  did  I  not  warn  you 
to  have  a  care  of  what  you  were  doing,  for  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  wind- 
mill ;  and  nobody  could  mistake  it,  but  one  who  had  the  like  in  his  head."] 


"  Speak  !  speak !  thou  fearful  guest ! 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armour  drest, 

Gomest  to  daunt  me! 
Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms, 
Bnt  with  thy  fleshless  palms, 
Stretched,  as  if  asking  alms, 

Why  doet  thou  haunt  me  ?" 
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Then,  from  those  cavernous  eyes 
Pale  flashes  seemed  to  rise, 
As  when  the  Northern  skies 

Gleam  in  Deicember ; 
And,  like  the  water's  flow 
Under  December's  snow, 
Game  a  dull  voice  of  woe 

From  the  heart's  chamber. 

"  I  was  a  Yiking  old! 

H7  deeds,  though  manifold, 

Ko  8kald  in  song  has  told. 

No  Sage  taught  thee! 
Take  heed,  that  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse, 
Else  dread  a  dead  man's  curse  I 

for  this  I  sought  thee. 

**  I*ar  in  the  Northern  Land, 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand^ 
I,  nidth  my  childish  hand, 

Tamed  the  ger-f  aloon  ; 
And,  with  my  skates  fast-bound, 
Bkimmed  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 

Trembled  to  walk  on. 

•*  Oft  to  his  frozen  lair 
Tracked  I  the  grisly  bear, 
While  from  my  path  the  hare 

Hed  like  a  shadow ; 
Oft  through  the  forest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolf  s  bark, 
XTntil  the  soaring  lark 

Sang  from  the  meadow. 

•*  But  when  I  older  grew. 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew, 
O'er  the  dark  sea  I  flew 

With  the  marauders. 
Wild  was  the  life  we  led ; 
Kany  the  souls  that  sped, 
Hany  the  hearts  that  bled 

By  our  stem  orders. 

*'  Hany  a  wassail  bout 
Wore  the  long  Winter  out ; 
Often  our  midnight  shout 

Set  the  cocl^  crowing, 
As  we  the  Berserk's  tale 
Measured  in  cups  of  ale, 
Draining  the  o^en  pail, 

filled  to  o'erflowing. 
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*'  Once  as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea, 
Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me, 

Burning  yet  tender ; 
And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  dark  Norway  pine, 
On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 

Fell  their  soft  splendour. 

'*  I  wooed  the  Uue-ered  maid, 
Yielding,  yet  half  afraid, 
And  in  the  forest's  shade 

Our  TOWS  were  plighted 
Under  its  loosened  Test 
Fluttered  her  little  brrast. 
Like  birds  within  their  nest 

By  the  hawk  frighted. 

"  Bright  in  her  father's  hall 
Shields  gleamed  upon  the  wall, 
Loud  sang  the  minstrels  all, 

Chaunting  his  glory ; 
When  of  old  Hildebrand 
I  asked  his  daughter's  hand, 
Mute  did  the  minstrels  stand 

To  hear  my  story. 

**  While  the  brown  ale  he  quaffed, 
Loud  then  the  champion  laughed, 
And  as  the  wind-gusts  waft 

The  sea-foam  brightly. 
So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn, 
Out  of  those  Ups  unshorn, 
From  the  deep  drinking-honi 

Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

"  She  was  a  Prince's  child, 

I  but  a  Yiking  wild, 

And  though  she  blushed  and  smiled, 

I  was  discarded  I 
Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew's  flight, 
Why  did  they  leave  that  night 

Her  nest  unguarded  ? 

Scarce  had  I  put  to  sea, 
Bearing  the  maid  with  me, — 
Fairest  of  all  was  she 

Among  the  Norsemen  I 
When  on  tne  white-sea-strond. 
Waving  his  armed  hand. 
Saw  we  old  Hildebrand, 

With  twenty  horsemen. 
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''Then  laanched  they  to  the  blast, 
Bent  like  a  reed  each  mast, 
Yet  we  were  gaining  fast, 

When  the  wind  failed  us ; 
And  with  a  sndden  flaw 
Came  round  the  gusty  Skaw 
So  that  our  foe  we  saw 

Laugh  as  he  hailed  us. 

"  And  as  to  catch  the  gale 
Bound  veered  the  flapping  sail, 
Death !  was  the  helmsman's  hail, 

Death  without  quarter ! 
Hid-ships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel ; 
Down  her  black  hulk  did  re^I 

Through  the  black  water! 

"  As  with  his  wings  aslant. 
Sails  the  fierce  cormorant, 
Seeking  some  rocky  haunt. 

With  his  prey  laden. 
So  toward  the  open  main, 
Beaten  to  sea  again. 
Through  the  wild  hurricane. 

Bore  I  the  maiden. 

"  Three  weeks  we  westward  bore. 
And  when  the  storm  was  o'er. 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 

Stretching  to  lee-ward ; 
There  for  my  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower. 
Which,  to  this  very  hour. 

Stands  looking  sea-ward. 

"  There  lived  we  many  years ; 
Time  dried  the  maiden's  tears ; 
She  had  forgot  her  fears. 

She  was  a  mother ; 
Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
Under  that  tower  she  lies ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 

On  such  another ! 

Still  grew  my  bosom  then. 
Still  as  a  stagnant  fen ! 
Hateful  to  me  were  men, 

The  sun-light  hateful ! 
In  the  vast  forest  here. 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear. 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear. 

Oh,  death  was  grateful ! 
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*  ThuBf  seamed  with  many  scars, 
Bnistdng  these  prison  baxs. 
Up  to  its  native  stars 

My  sool  ascended ; 
There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soni, 
Skoal!  to  the  Northland!  ikoalT* 

— Thus  the  tale  ended. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HBSPBEUS. 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea : 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter, 

To  bear  him  company. 

Bine  were  her  eyes  as  the  lairy-flaz, 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  bnds, 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 
And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 

The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Sailor, 

Had  sailed  the  Spanish  main, 
"  I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

"  Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  zing. 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see!" 
The  skipper  he  blew  a  whifE  from  his  pipe. 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  North-east ; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine. 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 

The  vessel  in  its  strength ; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frighted  steed. 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

<<  Come  hither !  come  hither  1  my  little  daughter. 

And  do  not  tremble  so : 
For  I  can  weather  the  rougnest  gale. 

That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

*In  Scandinavia  this  is  the  customary  salutation  when  drinking  health. 
^  have  slightly  changed  the  orthography  of  the  word,  in  order  to  preserve 
we  correct  pronunciation. 
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He  wrapped  her  wann  in  his  aeama&'a  ooati 

Against  the  stinging  blast ; 
He  cat  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

"  0  father !  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

Oh,  say,  what  may  it  be  ?" 
'<  'Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock-bound  coast !" — 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

**  0  father !  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

Oh,  say,  what  may  it  be  ?" 
**  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angry  sea !" 

"  0  father,  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 

Oh,  say,  what  may  it  be  ?" 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  ooipee  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 
With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 

The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 
On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  saved  she  might  be  ; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  wave 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear, 
Through  the  whisiling  sleet  and  snow. 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Towards  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe* 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 

A  sound  came  srom  the  land ; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  serf, 

(^  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand* 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bowB, 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 
But  the  cmel  rocks,  they  gored  her  side, 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 
With  the  masts  went  by  the  board : 

like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sanik, 
Ho !  ho !  the  breakers  roared ! 
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At  daybreak)  on  the  bleak  eea-beacli, 

A  flsherman  stood  aghast, 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  falfi 

La^ied  dose  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  sfQt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes : 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea-weed, 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Snch  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hespenxs, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow ! 
Christ  saye  ns  all  from  a  death  Hke  this, 

On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe  I 


THE  LUCK  OF  EDENHALL. 

FROM  THB  GERMAir  OF  UHLAND. 

[The  tradition  upon  vhich  this  ballad  is  founded,  and  the  "  shards  of  the 
Lack  of  Edenhall,"  still  exist  in  England.  The  goblet  is  in  the  possession 
of  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  Bart,  of  Eden  Hall,  Cumberland,  and  is  not 
fio  entirely  shattered  as  the  ballad  leaves  it.] 

Of  Edenhall,  the  youthful  Lord 
Bids  sound  the  festal  trumpet's  call; 
He  rises  at  the  banquet  board, 
And  cries,  'mid  the  drunken  revellers  all, 
"  Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  Edenhall !" 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain, 
The  house's  oldest  seneschal. 
Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again 
The  drinking  glass  of  crystal  tall : 
They  call  it  The  Luck  of  Edenhall 

Then  said  the  Lord,  "  This  glass  to  praise, 

Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal  I" 

The  grey-beard  with  trembling  hand  obeys ; 

A  purple  light  shines  over  all, 

It  beams  fiK>m  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then  speaks  the  Lord,  and  waves  ft  light, 
*'  This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  tall 
Gave  to  my  sires  the  Fountain-Sprite : 
She  wrote  m  it,  If  this  glast  dothfaltp 
Farewell  theuy  O  Luck  of  Edenhall! 

"  'Twas  right  a  goblet  the  Fate  should  be 
Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall! 
Deep  draughts  drink  we  right  willingly ; 
And  willingly  ring,  with  meny  call, 
Elang !  klang  I  to  the  Lnck  of  Edenhall !" 
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First  rings  it  deep,  and  fall  and  mild, 
Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale ; 
Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild ; 
Then  mutters  at  last  like  the  thunders  fall, 
The  glorious  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

"  For  its  keeper  takes  a  race  of  might. 
The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall ; 
It  has  lasted  longer  than  is  right ; 
Eling!  klang! — with  a  harder  blow  than  all 
Will  I  try  the  Luck  of  EdenhaU !" 

As  the  goblet  ringing  flies  apart, 
Suddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  haU 
And  through  the  rift  the  wild  flames  start ; 
The  guests  in  dust  are  scattered  all, 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall ! 

Li  storms  the  foe,  with  fire  and  sword ; 
He  in  the  night  nad  scaled  the  wall, 
Slain  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthful  Lord, 
But  holds  in  Ms  hand  the  crystal  tall. 
The  shattered  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropes  alone. 
The  grey-beard  in  the  desert  hall. 
He  seeks  his  Lord's  burnt  skeleton, 
He  seeks  in  the  dismal  ruin's  fall 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

"  The  stone  wall,"  salth  he,  "  doth  fall  aside, 
Down  must  the  stately  columns  fall ; 
Glass  is  this  earth's  Luck  and  Pride  j 
In  atoms  shall  fall  this  earthly  ball 
One  day  like  the  Luck  of  EdendaU  I" 


THE  ELECTED  KNIGHT. 

FROM  THE  DANISH. 

[The  following  strange  and  somewhat  mystical  ballad  is  from  Nyen 
Bahbek's  Dansfce  Viser  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  seems  to  refer  to  tt 
preaching  of  Christianity  in  the  North,  and  to  the  institution  of  K 
Snantry.  The  three  maidens  I  suppose  to  be  Faith,  Hope,  and  Gl 
The  irrc^;alaritie8  of  the  original  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  the 
lation.] 

Sm  Olup  he  rideth  over  the  plain. 

Full  seven  miles  broad  and  seven  miles  wide. 

But  never,  ah  never,  can  meet  with  the  man 
A  tilt  with  him  dare  ride. 

He  saw  under  the  hill-side 

A  Knight  full  well  equipped ; 
His  steed  was  black,  his  helm  was  barred  ; 

He  was  riding  at  full  speed. 
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He  wore  upon  his  spurs 

Twelye  little  golden  birds  ^ 
Anon  he  spurred  his  steed  with  a  dang, 

And  there  sat  all  the  birds  and  sang. 

He  wore  upon  his  mail 

Twelve  Uttle  golden  wheels, 
Anon  in  eddies  the  wild  wind  blew, 

And  round  and  round  the  wheels  they  flew. 

He  wore  before  his  breast 
A  lance  that  was  poised  in  rest ; 

And  it  was  sharper  than  diamond-stone. 
It  made  Sir  Oluf 's  heart  to  groan. 

He  wore  upon  his  helm 

A  wreatn  of  ruddy  gold ; 
And  that  gave  him  the  Maidens  Three, 

The  youngest  was  fair  to  behold. 

Sir  Oluf  questioned  the  Knight  eftsoon 
If  he  were  come  from  heaven  down ; 

"  Art  thou  Christ  of  heaven  ?"  quoth  he, 
"  So  will  I  yield  me  unto  thee.^' 

"  I  am  not  Christ  the  great. 

Thou  shalt  not  yield  thee  yet ; 
I  am  an  unknown  Knight, 

Three  modest  Maidens  have  me  bedight." 

"  Art  thou  a  Knight  elected. 

And  have  three  Maidens  thee  bedight  ? 
So  shalt  thou  ride  a  tilt  this  dav. 

For  s^  the  Maiden's  honour ! 

The  first  tilt  they  together  rode 
They  put  their  steeds  to  the  test ; 

The  second  tilt  they  together  rode. 
They  proved  their  manhood  best. 

The  third  tilt  they  together  rode. 

Neither  of  them  would  yield ; 
The  fourth  tilt  they  together  rode, 

They  both  fell  on  the  field. 

Now  lie  the  Lords  upon  the  plain, 
And  their  blood  runs  unto  death  ; 

Now  sit  the  Maidens  in  the  high  tower. 
The  youngest  sorrows  till  death. 
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THE  CHILDEEN  OP  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

FBOM  THB  SWEDISH  OF  BISHOP  TE6NEB. 

Pentecost,  day  of  rejoicing,  had  come."  The  church  of  the  village 
Gleaming  stood  in  the  morning's  sheen.  On  the  s^nre  of  the  belfiy, 
Tipped  with  a  vane  of  metal,  the  friendly  flames  of  the  Spring-sun 
Glaiiced  like  the  tongues  of  fire,  beheld  by  Apostles  aforetime. 
Clear  was  the  heaven  and  blue,  and  May,  with  her  cap  crowned 
with  roses,  [brooklet 

Stood  in  her  holiday  dress  in  the  fields,  and  the  wind  and  the 
Murmured  gladness  and  peace,  God's-peaoe !  with  lips  rosy-tinted 
Whispered  the  race  of  the  flowers,  and  merry  on  balancing  branches 
Birds  were  singing  their  carol,  a  jubilant  hymn  to  the  Highest. 
Swept  and  clean  was  the  churchyard.    Adorned  like  a  leaf-woven 

arbour 
Stood  its  old-fashioned  gate ;  and  within  upon  each  cross  of  iron 
Hung  was  a  fragrant  garland,  new  twined  by  the  hands  of  affection. 
Even  the  dial,  that  stood  on  a  hillock  among  the  departed, 
(There  full  a  nundred  years  had  it  stood,)  was  embellished  with 

blossoms. 
Like  to  the  patriarch  hoary,  the  sage  of  his  kith  and  the  hamlet, 
Who  on  his  birth-day  is  crowned   by   children  and  children's 

children. 
So  stood  the  ancient  prophet,  and  mute  with  his  pencil  of  iron 
Marked  on  the  tablet  of  stone,  and  measured  the  time  and  its 

changes. 
While  all  around  at  his  feet,  an  eternity  slumbered  in  quiet. 
Also  the  church  within  was  adorned,  for  this  was  the  season 
When  the  young,  their  parents'  hope,  and  the  loved-ones  of  heaven, 
Should  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  renew  the  vows  of  their  baptism. 
Therefore  each  nook  and  comer  was  swept  and  cleaned,  and  the 

dust  was 
Blown  from  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  from  the  oil-painted  benches. 
There  stood  the  church  like  a  garden;  the  Peast  of  the  Leafy 
Pavilions*  [wall 

Saw  we  in  living  presentiment.    From  noble  arms  on  the  church 
Grew  forth  a  cluster  of  leaves,  and  the  preacher's  pulpit  of  oak- 
wood 
Budded  once  more  anew,  as  aforetime  the  rod  before  Aarcm. 
Wreathed  thereon  was  the  Bible  with  leaves,  and  the  dove,  washed 

with  silver, 
Under  its  canopy  fastened,  had  on  it  a  necklace  of  wind-flowers. 
But  in  front  of  the  choir,  round  the  altar-piece  painted  by  Hdrbei^,f 
Crept  a  garland  gigantic ;  and  bright-curling  tresses  of  angels 
Peeped,  like  the  sun  from  a  doud,  from  out  of  the  shadowy  leaf- 
work. 
Likewise  the  lustre  of  brass,  new-polished,  blinked  from  the  ceiling, 
And  for  lights  there  were  lilies  of  Pentecost  set  in  the  sockets. 

•The  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles;  in  Swedish,  Lbfhyddohofftiden,  the  Leaf- 
huts'-high-tide. 

t  The  peasant-painter  of  Sweden.  He  is  known  chiefly  by  his  altar-pieoei 
in  the  village  churches. 
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Loud  rang  the  bdls  already ;  the  throngmg  crowd  was  assembled 
Far  from  yallevB  and  hillfl,  to  list  to  the  holj  preaching. 
Hark !  then  roU  forth  at  once  the  mighty  tones  ^m  tne  organ, 
Hover  like  Toices  from  God,  aloft  like  inyisible  spirits. 
Like  as  Ellas  in  heaven,  when  he  cast  off  from  him  his  mantle, 
Even  so  cast  off  the  sonl  its  garments  of  earth ;  and  with  one  voice 
Chimed  in  the  congregation,  and  sang  an  anthem  immortal 
Of  the  sublime  WalKn,*  of  David's  harp  in  the  North-land 
Tuned  to  the  choral  of  Luther;  the  song  on  its  powerful  pinions 
Took  every  living  soul,  and  lifted  it  gently  to  heaven. 
And  every  face  d&d  shine  like  the  Holy  One's  face  upon  Tabor. 
Lo  I  there  entered  then  into  the  church  the  Reverend  Teacher. 
Father  he  hight  and  he  was  in  the  parish ;  a  christianly  plainness 
Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man  of  seventy  winters. 
Friendly  was  he  to  behold,  and  glad  as  the  heralding  angel 
Walked  he  among  the  crowds,  but  still  a  contemplative  grandeur 
Lay  on  his  forehead  as  clear,  as  on  moss-covered  grave-stone  a  sun- 
beam. 
As  in  his  inspiration  (an  evening  twilight  that  faintly 
Gleams  in  the  human  soul,  even  now,  from  the  day  of  creation ) 
Th'  Artist,  the  friend  of  heaven,  imagines  Saint  John  when  in 

Patmos, 
Gr^,  "with  his  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven  so  seemed  then  the  old  man ; 
Such  was  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and  such  were  his  tresses  of  silver. 
All  the  congregation  arose  in  the  pews  that  were  numbered. 
But  with  a  cordifd  look,  to  tlie  right  and  the  left  hand,  the  old  man. 
Nodding  all  hail  and  peace,  disappeared  in  the  innermost  chancel. 
Simply  and  solemnly  now  proceeded  the  Christian  service,      [man. 
Singing  and  prayer,  and  at  last  an  ardent  discourse  from  the  old 
Many  a  moving  word  and  warning,  that  out  of  the  heart  came. 
Fell  like  the  dew  of  morning,  like  manna  on  those  in  the  desert. 
Afterwards,  when  all  was  finished,  the  Teacher  reentered   the 
chancel,  [their  places. 

Followed  therein  by  the  young.    On  the  right  hand  the  boys  had 
Delicate  figures,  with  close-curling  hair  and  cheeks  rosy-blooming. 
But  on  the  left-hand  of  these,  there  stood  the  tremulous  lilies, 
Tinged  with  the  blushing  light  of    the  morning,  the  diffident 
maidens, —  [pavement. 

Folding  their  hands  in  prayer,  and  their  eyes  cast  down  on  the 
Now  came,  with  question  and  answer,  the  catechism.  In  the  be- 
ginning [old  man's 
Answ^ed  the  children  with  troubled  and  faltering  voice,  but  the 
Glances  of  kindness  encouraged  them  soon,  and  the  doctrines  eternal 
Flowed,  like  the  waters  of  fountains,  so  clear  from  hps  unpolluted. 
Whene'er  the  answer  was  closed,  and  as  oft  as  they  named  the 

Bedeemer, 
Lowly  louted  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maidens  all  courtesied. 
Friendly  the  Teacher  stood,  like  an  angel  of  light  there  among 
tnem,  [words, 

And  to  the  children  explained  he  the  holy,  the  highest,  in  few 

*  A  distinguished  jmlpit-orator  sad  poet.     He  is  psrticQlarly  remarkable 
iSfc  the  beau^  and  sublimity  of  his  psahns* 
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Thorough,  yet  simple  and  clear,  for  sablimity  always  is  simple, 
Both  in  sermon  and  song,  a  child  can  seize  on*  its  meaning. 
lEven  as  the  green-growing  bad  is  unfolded  when  Spring-tide  ap- 
proaches, 
Xeaf  by  leaf  is  developed,  and,  warmed  by  the  radiant  sunshine, 
Blushes  with  purple  and  gold,  till  at  last  the  perfected  blossom 
Opens  its  odorous  chalice,  and  rocks  with  its  crown  in  the  breezes, 
66  was  unfolded  here  the  Christian  lore  of  salvation, 
line  by  line  from  the  soul  of  childhood.    The  fathers  and  mothers 
Stood  behind  them  in  tears,  and  were  glad  at  each  well- worded  an- 
swer. 

Now  went  the  old  man  up  to  the  altar ; — ^and  straightway  trans- 
figured 

(So  did  it  seem  unto  me)  was  then  the  afiEectionate  Teacher. 

like  the  Lord's  Prophet  sublime,  and  awful  as  Death  and  as  Judg- 
ment, [descending. 

Stood  he,  the  Grod-commissioned,    the    soul-searcher,  earthwa^ 

G-lances,  sharp  as  a  sword,  into  hearts,  that  to  him  were  transpa- 
rent. 

Shot  he  J  his  voice  was  deep,  was  low  like  the  thunder  afar  oft. 

So  on  a  sudden  transfigured  he  stood  there,  he  spake  and  he  ques- 
tioned. 

*  *  This  is  the  faith  of  the  Fathers,  the  faith  the  Apostles  delivered, 
This  is  moreover  the  faith  whereunto  I  baptised  you,  while  still  ye 
Lay  on  your  mother's  breasts,  and  nearer  the  portals  of  heaven. 
Slumbering  received  you  then  the  Holy  Chm-ch  in  its  bosom ; 
Wakened  from  sleep  are  ye  now,  and  the  light  in  its  radiant 

splendour  [childhood 

Bains  foom  the  heaven  downward ; — to-day  on  the  threshold  of 
Kindly  she  frees  you  again,  to  examine  and  make  your  election, 
For  she  knows  nought  of  compulsion,  and  only  conviction  desireth. 
This  is  the  hour  of  your  trial,  the  turning-point  of  existence. 
Seed  for  the  coming  days  j  without  revocation  departeth  [answer ! 
Now  from  your  lips  tne  confession  ;  Bethink  ye,  before  ye  make 
Think  not,  oh,  think  not  with  guile  to  deceive  the  questioning 

Teacher. 
3harp  is  his  eye  to-day,  and  a  curse  ever  rests  upon  falsehood. 
Enter  not  with  a  lie  on  life's  journey ;  the  multitude  hears  you, 
Brothers  and  sisters  and  parents,  what  dear  upon  earth  is  and  holy 
Standeth  before  your  sight  as  a  witness ;  the  Judge  everlasting 
Looks  from  the  sun  down  upon  you,  and  angels  in  waiting  beside 

him 
Grave  your  confession  in  letters  of  fire,  upon  tablets  etemaL 
Thus  then, — ^believe  ye  in  God,  in  the  Father  who  this  world 

created  ? 
Him  who  redeemed  it  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  where  both  are  united? 
Will  ye  promise  me  here,  (a  holy  promise !)  to  cherish 
God  more  than  all  things  earthly,  and  every  man  as  a  brother? 
Will  ye  promise  me  here,  to  confirm  your  faith  by  your  living, 
Th'  heavenly  faith  of  affection  I  to  hope,  to  forgive,  and  to  sujflBer, 
^e  what  it  may  your  condition,  and  wtdk  before  Grod  in  aprightness? 
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Will  ye  promise  me  this  before  God  and  man?" — ^With  a  dear  voice 
Answered  the  young  men  Yes !  and  Yes  I  with  lips  softly-breathing 
Answered  the  maidens  eke.    Then  dissolved  from  the  brow  of  the 
Teacher  [gentle, 

Clouds  with  the  thunders  therein,  and  he  spake  in  accents  more 
Soft  as  the  evening's  breath,  as  harps  by  Babylon's  rivers. 

"Hail,  then,  hail  to  you  all  I    To  the  heirdom  of  heaven  be  ye 

welcome !  [sisters ! 

Children  no  more  from  this  day.  but  by  covenant  brothers  and 

Yet, — for  what  reason  not  children  ?    Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 

heaven. 
Here  upon  earth  an  assemblage  of  children,  in  heaven  one  Father, 
Biding  them  all  as  his  ho>isehold, — ^forgiving  in  turn  and  chas- 

tisinsr, 
That  is  of  human  life  a  picture,  as  Scripture  has  taught  us. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  before  Qod  I    Upon  purity  and  upon  virtue 
Besteth  the  Clmstian  Faith;  she  nerself  from  on  high  is  de- 
scended. 
Strong  as  a  man  and  pure  as  a  child,  is  the  sum  of  the  doctrine, 
Which  the  Divine  One  taught,  and  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross  for. 
Oh  !  as  ye  wander  this  day  from  childhood's  sacred  asylum 
Downward  and  ever  downward,  and  deeper  in  Ages  chill  valley, 
Oh  I  how  soon  will  ye  come, — ^too  soon! — ^and  long  to  turn  back- 
ward 
Up  to  its  hill-tops  again,  to  the  sun-illumined,  where  Judgment 
Stood  like  a  father  before  you,  and  Pardon,  clad  like  a  mother, 
Gkkve  you  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  the  loving  heart  was  forgiven. 
Life  was  a  play  and  your  hands  grasped  after  the  roses  of  heaven. 
Seventy  years  have  I  lived  already ;  the  Father  eternal 
Grave  me  gladness  and  care ;  but 'the  loveliest  hours  of  existence. 
When  I  have  steadfastly  gazed  in  their  eyes,  I  have  instantly 

known  them, 
Known  them  all  again ; — they  were  my  childhood's  acquaintance. 
Therefore  take  from  henceforth,  as  guides  in  the  paths  of  existence, 
Prayer,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  Innocence,  bride  of 

man's  childhood. 
Innocence,  child  beloved,  is  a  guest  from  the  world  of  the  blessed, 
Beautiful,  and  in  her  hand  a  Uly  ;  on  life's  roaring  billows  [sleeping. 
Swings  she  in   safety,  she  heedeth  them  not,  in  the  ship  she  is 
Calmly  she  gazes  around  in  the  turmoil  of  men  ;  in  the  desert 
Angds  descend  and  minister  unto  her ;  she  herself  knoweth 
Naught  of  her  glorious  attendance ;  but  follows  faithful  and  humble, 
Follows  so  long  as  she  may  her  friend  j  oh,  do  not  reject  her. 
For  she  cometh  from  God  and  she  holdeth  the  keys  of  the  hea- 
vens.— 
Prayer  is  Innocence'  friend ;  and  willingly  flyeth  incessant 
'Twixt  the  earth  and  the  sky,  the  carrier-pigeon  of  heaven. 
Son  of  Eternity,  fettered  in  Time,  and  an  exile,  the  Spirit 
Tugs  at  his  chains  evermore;  and  struggles  like  flames  ever  upward, 
StiU  he  recalls  with  emotion  his  Father's  manifold  mansions. 
Thinks  of  the  land  of  his  fathers,  where  blossomed  more  freshly 
the  flowers. 
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Sbone  a  more  beautiful  sun,  and  he  played  with  the  winged  angels. 
Then  grows  the  earth  too  narrow,  too  close ;  and  homesick  for 

heaven 
Longs  the  wanderer  again,  and  the  Spirit's  longings  are  worship ; 
Worship  is  called  his  most  beautiful  hour,  and  its  tongue  is  en- 
treaty. 
Ah  !  when  the  infinite  burden  of  life  descendeth  upon  us, 
Crushes  to  earth  our  hope,  and,  under  the  earth,  in  the  graveyard, — 
Then  it  is  good  to  pray  unto  God ;  for  his  sorrowing  children 
Turns  he  ne'er  hx)m  his  door,  but  he  heals  and  helps  and  consoles 

them. 
Yet  it  is  better  to  pray  when  all  things  are  prosperous  with  us. 
Pray  in  fortunate  days,  for  life's  most  beautiful  Fortune     [folded. 
Kneels  down  before  the  Eternal's  throne ;  and,  with  hands  inter- 
Praises  thankful  and  moved  the  only  Giver  of  blessings.  [ven  ? 
Or  do  ye  know,  ye  children,  one  blessing  that  comes  not  from  Hea- 
What  has  mankind  forsooth,  the  poor  !  that  it  hsis  not  received  ? 
Therefore,  fall  in  the  dust  and  pray  !    The  seraphs  adoring 
Cover  veith  pinions  six  their  face  in  plory  of  hini  who 
Hung  his  masoniy  pendant  on  naught,  when  the  world  he  created. 
Earth  declareth  his  might,  and  the  firmament  uttereth  his  glory. 
Baces  blossom  and  die,  and  stars  fall  downward  fix)m  heaven, 
Downward  like  withered  leaves  j  at  the  last  stroke  of  midnight 
millenniums                                                   [them  as  nothmg. 
Lay  themselves  down  at  his  feet,  and  he  sees  them,  but  counts 
Who  shall  stand  in  his  presence  ?    The  wrath  of  the  Judge  is  ter- 
rific,                                                                            [an^er. 
Casting  the  insolent  down  at  a  glance.      When  he  speaks  in  his 
Hillock  skip  like  the  kid,  and  mountains  leap  like  the  roe-buck. 
Yet, — why  are  ye  afraid,  ye  childi:en  ?  This  awful  Avenger, 
Ahl  is  a  merciful  Gk)d !  God's  voice  was  not  in  the  earthquake. 
Not  in  the  fire,  nor  the  storm,  but  it  was  in  the  whispering  breezes. 
Love  is  the  root  of  creation  J  God's  essence  j  worlds  without   num- 
ber [only. 
Lie  in  his  bosom  like  children;  he  made  them  for  this  purpose 
Only  to  love  and  to  be  loved  again,  he  breathed  forth  his  spirit 
Into  the  slumbering  dust,  and  upright  standing,  it  laid  its 
Hand  on  its  heart,  and  felt  it  was  warm  with  a  flame  out  of  heaven. 
Quench,  oh  quench  not  that  flame  !  It  is  the  breath  of  your  being. 
Love  is  life,  but  hatred  is  death.    Not  father,  nor  mother 
Loved  you,  as  God  has  loved  you :  for  'twas  that  you  maybe  happy 
Gave  he  his  only  Son.  When  he  bowed  down  his  head  in  the  death- 
hour 
Solemnized  Love  its  triumph  ;  the  sacrifice  then  was  completed. 
Lo !  then  was  rent  on  a  sudden  the  vail  of  the  temple,  dividing 
Earth  and  heaven  apart ;  and  the  dead,  from  their  sepulchres  rising, 
Whispered  with  pallid  lips  and  low  in  the  ears  of  each  other  [ment ! 
Th*  answer^  but  dreamed  of  before,  to  creation's  enigma, — Atone- 
Depths  of  Love  are  Atonement's  depths,  for  Love  is  Atonement. 
•Therefore,  child  of  mortality !  love  thou  the  merciful  Father ; 
Wish  what  the  Holy  One  wishes,  and  not  from  fear,  but  affection  j 
Fear  is  the  virtue  of  slaves ;  but  the  heart  that  loveth  is  wUling  ; 
Perfect  was  before  God,  and  perfect  is  Love,  and  Love  only. 
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Loyoflt  thou  God  as  thou  oaghtest,  then  lovest  thou  likewise  thy 

brethren  ; 
One  is  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  one,  only  one,  is  Love  alsa 
Bears  not  each  hnman  figure  the  godlike  stamp  on  his  forehead  ? 
Readest  thou  not  in  his  face  thine  origin  ?    Is  he  not  sailing 
Lost  like  thyself  on  an  ocean  unknown,  and  is  he  not  guided 
By  the  same  stars  that  guide  thee  ?    Why  shouldst  thou  hate  then 

thy  brother  ? 
Hateth  he  thee,  forgire!    For  'tis  sweet  to  stammer  one  letter 
Of  the  Eternal's  language  ;-~on  earth  it  is  called  Forgiveness ! 
Knowest  thou  Him,  who  forgave,  with  the  crown  of  thorns  round 
his  temples  ?  [know  him  ? 

Earnestly  prayed  for  his  foes,  for  his  murderars?     Say  dost  thou 
Ah  ?  thou  conf essest  his  name,  so  follow  likewise  his  example. 
Think  of  thy  brother  no  ill,  but  throw  a  veil  over  his  failings. 
Guide  the  erring  aright  ^  for  the  good,  the  heavenly  Sheph^ 
Took  the  lost  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  bore  it  back  to  its  mother. 
This  is  the  fruit  of  Love,  and  it  is  by  its  fruits  that  we  know  it. 
Iiove  is  the  creature's  welfare,  with  God  ;  but  Love  among  mortals 
Is  but  an  endless  sigh  I  He  longs,  and  endures,  and  stands  waiting, 
Suffers  and  yet  rejoices,  and  smiles  with  tears  on  his  eyelids. 
Hope, — so  is  called  upon  earth,  his  recompense, — Hope  the  befriend- 
ing, [faithful 
Does  what  she  can,  for  she  points  evermore  up  to  heaven  and 
Plunges  her  anchor's  peak  in  the  depths  of  the  grave,  and  beneath  it 
Paints  a  more  beautiful  world,  a  dim,  but  a  sweet  play  of  shadows ! 
Baces,  better  than  we,  have  leaned  on  h^  wavering  promise,    [ven, 
Having  nought  else  but  Hope.    Then  praise  we  our  Father  in  hea- 
Him,  who  has  given  us  more ;  for  to  us  has  Hope  been  transfigured, 
Groping  no  longer  in  night ;  she  is  Faith,  she  is  living  assurance. 
Faith  is  enlightened  Hope ;  she  is  light,  in  the  eye  of  affection. 
Dreams  of  the  longing  interprets,  and  carves  their  visions  in  mar- 
ble.                                                                            [Hebrew's, 
Faith  is  the  sun  of  life ;  and    her  countenance  shines  like  the 
For  she  has  looked  upon  God ;  the  heaven  on  its  stable  foundation 
Draws  she  with  chains  down  to  earth,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  sinketh 
Splendid  with  portals  twelve  in  golden  vapours  descending. 
There  enraptured  she  wanders,  and  looks  at  the  figures  majestic, 
Fears  not  the  wing^  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  them  all  is  her  home^ 

stead. 
Therefore  love  and  believe  j  for  works  will  follow  spontaneous 
Even  as  day  does  the  sun ;  the  Bight  from  the  Good  is  an  offspring, 
Love  in  a  bodily  shape  :  and  Christian  works  are  no  more  thaji 
Animate  Love  and  Faith,,  as  flowers  are  the  animate  spring-tide. 
Works  do  follow  us  all  unto  God ;  there  stand  and  bear  witness 
Not  what  they  Beemed,-obut  what  they  were  only.      Blessed  is  he 
who  [death's  hand 

Hears  their  confession  secure;  they   are   mute  upon  earth  until 
Opens  the  mouth  of  the  silent.    Ye  children,  does  Death  e'er  alarm 

you 
Death  is  the  brother  of  Love,  twin-brother  is  he,  and  is  only 
More  austere  to  behold.    With  a  kiss  upon  lips  that  are  f  amng 
Takes  he  the  soul  and  departs,  and  rocked  in  the  arms  of  affectioot 
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Places  the  ransomed  child,  new  born,  'fore  the  face  of  its  father. 
Sounds  of  his  coming  already  I  hear, — see  dimly  his  pinions, 
Swart  as  the  night,  but  with  stars  strewn  upon  them  !  I  fear  not 

before  him. 
Death  is  only  release,  and  in  mercy  is  mute.  On  his  bosom 
Freer  breathes,  in  its  coolness,  my  breast ;  and  face  to  face  standi  n j 
Look  I  on  God  as  he  is,  a  sun  unpolluted  by  vapours ; 
Look  on  the  light  of  the  ages  I  loved,  the  spirits  majestic, 
Nobler,  better  than  I  ;  they  stand  by  the  throne  all  transfigured, 
Vested  in  white,  and  with  harps  of  gold,   and  are  singing   an  an- 
them; 
"Writ  in  the  climate  of  heaven,  in  the  languapre  spoken  by  angels. 
You,  in  like  manner,  ye  children  beloved,  he  one  day  shall  gather, 
Never  forgets  he  the  weary  : — ^then  welcome,  ye  loved  ones,  here- 
after ! 
Meanwhile  forget  not  the  keeping  of  vows,  forget  not  the  promise. 
Wander  from  holiness  onward  to  holiness  ;  earth  shall  ye  heed  not ; 
Earth  is  but  dust  and  heaven  is  light ;  I  have  pledged  you  to  heaven; 
Gk)d  of  the  Universe,  here  me !  thou  Fountain  of  Love  everlasting. 
Hark  to  the  voice  of  thy  servant !   I  send  up  my  prayer  to  thy  hea- 
ven I 
Let  me  hereafter  not  miss  at  thy  throne  one  spirit  of  all  these. 
Whom  thou  hast  given  me  here !  I  have  loved  them  all  like  a  fa- 
ther, [tion, 
May  they  bear  witness  for  me,  that  I  taught  them  the  way  of  salva- 
Faithful,  so  far  as  I  knew  of  thy  word ;  a^ain  may  they  know  me. 
Fall  on  their  Teacher's  breast,  and  before  thy  face  may  I  place  them, 
Pure  as  they  now  are,  but  only  more  tried,  and  exclaiming  with 

gladness, 
Father,  lo !  I  am  here,  and  the  children,  whom  thou  hast  given  me!" 

Weeping  he  spake  in  these  words ;  and  now  at  the  beck  of  the 
old  man  [sure. 

Knee  against  knee  they  knitted  a  wreath  round  the  altar's  enclo- 
Kneeling  he  read  then  the  prayers  of  the  consecration,  and  softly 
With  him  the  children  read  ;  at  the  close,  with  tremulous  accents. 
Asked  he  the  peace  of  heaven,  a  benediction  upon  them.  [day 

Now  should  have  ended  his  task  for  the  day ;  the  following  »Sun- 
Was  for  the  young  appointed  to  eat  of  the  Lord's  holy  Supper. 
Sudden,  as  struck  from  the  clouds,  stood  the  Teacher  silent  and  laid 
his  [and  holy 

Hand  on  his  forehead,  and  cast  his  looks  upward  ;  while  thoughts  high 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  his  soul,  and  his  eyes  glanced  with  won- 
derful brightness.  [yard ! 
"  On  the  next  Sunday,  who  knows  I  perhaps  I  shall  rest  in  the  grave- 
Some  one  perhaps  of  yourselves,  a  lily  broken  untimely,  [pUshed. 
Bow  down  his  head  to  the  earth  ;  why  delay  I  ?  the  hour  is  accom- 
Warm  is  the  heart  j — I  will  so !   for  to-day  grows  the  harvest  of 

heaven. 
What  I  began  accomplish  I  now ;  for  what  failing  therein  is, 
I,  the  old  man,  will  answer  to  Grod  and  the  reverend  father. 
Say  to  me  only,  ye  children,  ye  denizens  new  come  in  heaven, 
Are  ye  ready  this  day  to  cat  of  the  bread  of  Atonement? 
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What  it  denoteth,  that  know  ye  full  well,  I  hare  told  it  yon  often. 
Of  the  new  covenant  a  symbol  it  is,  of  Atonement  a  token, 
'Stablished  between  eartn  and  heaven.     Man  by  his  sins  and  trans- 
gressions [ning 
Far  has  wandered  from  God,  from  his  essence.    'Twas  in  the  begin- 
Fast  by  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  he  fell,  and  it  hangs  its  crown  o'er 
the                                                                                 [ment. 
Fall  to  this  day ;  in  the  Thought  is  the  Fall ;  in  the  Heart  the  Atone- 
Infinite  is  the  Fall,  the  Atonement  infinite  likewise. 
See !  behind  me,  as  far  as  the  old  man  remembers,  and  forward. 
Far  as  Hope  in  her  flight  can  reach  with  her  wearied  pinions, 
Sin  and  Atonement  incessant  go  through  the  lifetime  of  mortals. 
Brought  forth  is  Sin  full-grown ;  but  Atonement  sleeps  in  our  bosoms 
Still  as  the  cradled  babe ;  and  dreams  of  heaven  and  of  angels, 
Cannot  awake  to  sensation ;  is  like  the  tones  in  the  harp's  strings, 
Spirits  imprisoned,  that  wait  evermore  the  deliverer's  finger. 
Therefore,  ye  children  beloved,  descended  the  Prince  of  Atonement, 
Woke  the  slumberer  from  sleep,  and  she  stands  now  with  eyes  all 

resplendent, 
Bright  as  the  vault  of  the  sky,  and  battles  with  Sin  and  o'ercomes  her. 
Downward  to  earth  he  came  and  transfigured,  thence  reascended. 
Not  from  the  heart  in  like  wise,  for  there  he  still  lives  in  the  Spirit, 
Loves  and  atones  evermore.    So  long  as  Time  is,  is  Atonement. 
Therefore  with  reverence  receive  this  day  her  visible  token. 
Tokens  are  dead  if  the  things  do  not  live.    The  light  everlasting 
Unto  the  blind  man  is  not,  but  is  born  of  the  eye  that  has  vision. 
Neither  in  bread  nor  in  wine,  but  in  the  heart  that  is  hallowed 
Lieth  forgiveness  enshrined ;  the  intention  alone  of  amendment 
Fruits  of  the  earth  ennobles  to  heavenly  things,  and  removes  all 
Sin  and  the  guerdon  of  sin.  Only  Love  vrith  his  arms  wide  extended, 
Penitence  weeping  and  praying;  the  WUl  that  is  tried,  and  whose 

gold  flows 
Purified  forth  from  the  flames;  in  a  word,  mankind  by  Atonement 
Breaketh  Atonement's  bread,  and  drinketh  Atonement's  wine-cup. 
But  he  who  cometh  up  hither,  unworthy,  with  hate  in  his  bosom. 
Scoffing  at  men  and  at  Grod,  is  guilty  of  Christ's  blessed  body. 
And  the  B-edeemer's  blood  I  To  himself  he  eateth  and  drinketh 
Death  and  doom!  And  from  this  preserve  us,  thou  heavenly  Father  I 
Are  ye  ready,  ye  children,  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  Atonement  ?" 
Thus  with  emotion  he  asked,  and  together  answered  the  children 
Yes!  with  deep  sobs  interrupted.  Then  readhe  the  due  supplications, 
Read  the  Form  of  Communion,  and  in  chimed  the  organ  and  anthem : 
O !  Holy  Lamb  of  Grod,  who  takest  away  our  transgressions. 
Hear  us !  give  us  thy  peace !  have  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  us ! 
Th'  old  man,  with  trembling  hand,  and  heavenly  pearls  upon  his 
eyelids,  [symbols. 

Filled  now  the  chalice  and  paten,  and  dealt  round  the  mistical 
Oh !  then  seemed  it  to  me,  as  if  God,  with  the  broad  eye  of  mid-day, 
Clearer  looked  in  at  the  windows,  and  all  the  trees  m  the  church- 
yard [to  shiver. 
Bowed  down  their  summits  of  green,  and  the  grass  on  the  graves  'gan 
But  in  the  children  (1  noted  it  well ;  I  knew  it)  there  ran  a 
Tremor  of  holy  rapture  along  through  their  icy-cold  members. 
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Decked  like  an  altar  before  them,  there  stood  the  green  earth,  and 

above  it 
Heaven  opened  itself,  as  of  old  before  Stephen :  they  saw  there 
Badiant  in  glory  the  Father,  and  on  his  right  nand  the  Bedeemer. 
Under  them  hear  they  the  dang  of  harpstrings,  and  angels  from 

gold  clouds 
Beckon  to  them  like  brothers,  and  fan  with  their  pinions  of  purple. 

Closed  was  the  Teacher's  task,  and  with  heaven  in  their  hearts 
and  their  faces, 
Uprose  the  children  all,  and  each  bowed  him,  weeping  full  sorely, 
Downward  to  kiss  tha  treverend  hand,  but  all  of  them  pressed  he 
Moved  to  his  bosom,  and  laid  with  a  prayer,  his  hands  full  of  bless- 
ings. 
Now  on  the  holy  breast,  and  now  on  the  innocent  tresses. 
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THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Under  a  spreading?  chestimt-tree 

The  village  smithy  stands ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long. 

His  face  is  like  the  tan ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat. 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face. 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  ont,  from  mom  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow. 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow. 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

Aiid  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

like  chskSt  from  a  tlureshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice : — 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

lOo 
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Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 
Each  evening  sees  its  close ; 

Something  attempted,  something  done. 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought ! 


ENDYMION. 

Thb  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars ; 

Her  level  rayd,  like  golden  bars, 
Lie  on  the  landscape  green, 
With  shadows  brown  between. 

And  silver  white  the  river  gleams, 

As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams. 

Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 
Upon  the  meadows  low. 

On  such  a  tranquil  night  as  this. 
She  woke  Endymion  with  a  kiss, 
When,  sleeping  in  the  grove, 
He  dreamed  not  of  her  love. 

Like  Dian's  kiss,  unasked,  unsought, 
Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought  j 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound  betrays 
Its  deep,  impassioned  gaze. 

It  comes, — the  beautiful,  the  free, 
The  crown  of  all  humanity, — 

In  silence  and  alone 

To  seek  the  elected  one. 

It  lifts  the  boughs,  whose  shadows  deep 
Are  Life's  oblivion,  the  soul's  sleep, 
And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 
Of  him,  who  slumbering  lies. 

O  weary  hearts !    O  slumbering  eyes ! 

0  drooping  souls,  wliose  destinies 

Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain, 
Ye  shall  be  loved  again ! 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 

No  one  so  utterly  desolate. 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 
B^ponds-unto  his  own ; — 
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Responds, — as  if  with  unseen  wings 

An  angel  tonched  its  qoivering  strings ; 
And  whispers,  in  its  song, 
"  Where  hast  thou  stayed  so  long  ?" 


THE  TWO  LOCKS  OF  HAUi. 

FBOM  THE  OERMAN  OF  PFIZER. 

A  YOUTH,  light-hearted  and  content, 
I  wander  through  the  world  ; 

Here,  Arab-like,  is  pitched  my  tent 
And  straight  again  is  furled. 

Yet  oft  I  dream,  that  once  a  wife 
Close  in  my  heart  was  locked, 

And  in  the  sweet  repose  of  life 
A  blessed  child  I  rocked. 

I  wake !  Away  that  dream, — away ! 

Too  long  did  it  remain ! 
So  long,  that  both  b^  night  and  day 

It  ever  comes  a^am. 


•o' 


The  end  lies  ever  in  my  thought ; 

To  a  grave  so  cold  and  deep 
The  mother  beautiful  was  brought. 

Then  dropt  the  child  asleep. 

But  now  the  dream  is  wholly  o'er, 

I  bathe  mine  eyes  and  see ; 
And  wander  through  the  world  once  more, 

A  youth  so  light  and  free. 

Two  locks, — and  they  are  wondrous  fair, — 

Left  me  that  vision  mild ; 
The  brown  is  from  the  mother's  hair. 

The  blond  is  from  the  child. 

And  when  I  see  that  lock  of  gold. 

Pale  grows  the  evening*red  j 
And  when  the  dark  lock  I  behold, 

I  wish  that  I  were  dead. 


IT  IS  NOT   ALWAYS  MAY. 

NO  HAY  PAJAROS  EN  LOS  NIDOS  DE  ANTANO. 

Spanish  Froverh, 

The  sun  is  bright, — the  air  is  clear, 

The  darting  swallows  soar  and  sinpr, 
And  ti'om  the  stately  elms  I  hear 

The  blue-bird  prophesying  Spring. 
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So  blue  yon  winding?  river  flows, 
It  seems  an  outlet  from  the  sky, 

Where  waiting  till  the  west  wind  blows, 
The  freight^l  clouds  at  anchor  lie. 

All  things  are  new ; — the  buds,  the  leaves, 
That  gild  the  elm-tree's  nodding  crest. 

And  even  the  nest  beneath  the  eaves ; — 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest ! 

AU  things  rejoice  in  youth  and  love, 
The  fulness  of  their  first  delight ! 

And  learn  from  the  soft  heavens  above 
The  melting  tenderness  of  night. 

Maiden,  that  read'st  this  simple  rhyme, 
Enjoy  thy  youth,  it  wiU  not  stay  j 

Enjoy  the  n-agrance  of  thy  prime, 
For  oh !  it  is  not  always  Hay! 

Enjoy  the  Spring  of  Love  and  Youth, 
To  some  good  angel  leave  the  rest ; 

For  Time  ynH  teach  thee  soon  the  truth. 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest ! 


THE  EAINT  DAY. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  moulderincf  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast. 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining. 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


GOD'S-ACRE. 

I  LIKE  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God's- Acre !  It  is  just ; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls. 
And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 
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God's-Acre !    Yes,  that  bleaKd  name  imparts 

Comfort  to  tboae  who  in  the  graTe  have  sown 
The  seed,  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts 
of  life,  alas!  no  more  their  own« 


Into  its  luifuws  shall  ire  aU  be  cast, 
In  the  sme  faith,  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harrest,  when  the  archan^'s  blast 
9iall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom. 
In  the  fail  gardens  of  that  seocmd  iMrth ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 
With  that  of  flowos,  which  never  bloomed  on  earth. 

With  thj  rode  i^oghshaie.  Death,  tmcn  up  the  sod, 
And  spread  the  fnrrow  for  the  seed  we  sow ; 

Tbis  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God, 
Tliis  JB  the  place,  where  human  harrests  grow ! 


TO  THE  BIVBB  CHARLES. 

Hiyeb!  that  in  silence  windest 
Throngh  the  meadows,  bright  and  free, 

TUl  at  I^gth  thy  rest  thou  findest 
In  the  Iwsom  of  the  sea ! 

Fonr  long  years  of  mingled  feeling, 
Half  in  rest,  and  half  in  strife, 

I  have  seen  thy  waters  stealing 
Onward,  like  the  stream  of  life. 

Tbou  hast  taught  me,  Silent  River! 

Many  a  lesson,  deep  and  long  ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver ; 

I  can  give  thee  but  a  song. 

Oft  in  sadness  and  in  illness, 
I  have  watched  thy  current  glide. 

Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillneaB 
Overflowed  me,  like  a  tide. 

And  in  better  hours  and  brighter, 
When  I  saw  thy  waters  gleam, 

I  have  felt  my  heart  beat  lighter, 
And  leap  onward  with  thy  sti'eam. 

Not  for  this  alone  I  love  thee. 
Nor  because  thy  waves  of  blue 

From  celestial  seas  above  thee 
Take  their  own  celestial  hue. 

Where  yon  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee, 

And  thy  waters  disappear. 
Friends  I  love  have  dwelt  beside  thee, 

And  have  made  thy  margin  dear. 
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More  than  this ; — thy  name  reminds  me 
Of  three  friends,  all  true  and  tried  : 

And  that  name,  like  magic,  binds  me 
Closer,  closer  to  thy  side. 

Friends  my  soul  with  joy  remembers ! 

How  like  quivering  flames  they  start. 
When  I  fan  the  living  embers 

On  the  hearth-stone  of  my  heart! 

'Tis  for  this,  thou  Silent  River! 

That  my  spirit  leans  to  thee ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver, 

Take  this  idle  song  from  me. 


BLIND  BAETIMEUS. 

Blind  Bartimeus  at  the  gates 

Of  Jericho  in  darkness  waits ; 

He  hears  the  crowd ; — he  hears  a  breath 

Say  "  It  is  Christ  of  Nazareth  !"^ 

And  calls,  in  tones  of  agony, 

'Iriemif  hXenaov  /xt  I 

The  thronging  multitudes  increase ; 
Blind  Bartimeus,  hold  thy  peace ! 
But  still,  above  the  noisy  crowd. 
The  beggar's  cry  is  shriU  and  loud ; 
Until  they  say,  **  He  calleth  thee  I" 
&d^Ut  SyctgdCi,  ^uvti  (ft  ! 

Then  saith  the  Christ,  as  silent  stands 
The  crowd,  "  What  wilt  thou  at  my  hands?" 
And  he  replies,  "  Oh,  give  me  light ! 
Kabbi,  restore  the  blind  man's  sight  1" 
And  Jesus  answers,  "Tiix'/f 
*H  ntioTts  aw  oecomi  ci  / 

Ye  that  have  eyes,  yet  cannot  see. 
In  darkness  and  in  misery. 
Recall  those  mighty  Voices  Three, 

'iTjffoD,  h'keWioy  fit  • 

'H  viorif  9w  9e9u%k  ffs  / 


THE  GOBLET  OF  LIFE. 

Filled  is  Life's  goblet  to  the  brim ; 
And  though  my  eves  with  tears  are  dim, 
I  see  its  sparkling  bubbles  swim. 
And  chaunt  a  melancholy  hymn 
With  solemn  voice  and  slow. 
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No  purple  flowers, — no  garlands  green, 
Conceal  the  goblet's  shade  or  sheen. 
Nor  maddening  draughts  Hippocrene, 
lake  gleams  of  sunshine,  flaah  between 
Thick  leaves  of  misletoe 

This  goblet,  wrought  with  curious  art, 
Is  filled  with  water,  that  upstart, 
When  the  deep  fountains  ot  the  heart, 
By  strong  convulsions  rent  apart. 
Are  running  all  to  waste. 

And  as  it  mantling  passes  round. 
With  fenn^  is  it  wreathed  and  crowned. 
Whose  seed  and  foliage  sun-imbrowned 
Are  in  its  waters  steeped  and  drowned, 
And  give  a  bitter  taste. 

Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers. 
The  fennel  with  its  yellow  flowers, 
And  in  an  earlier  age  than  ours 
Was  gifted  with  the  wondrous  powers 
Lost  vision  to  restore. 

It  gave  new  strength  and  fearless  mood ; 
And  gladiators,  fierce  and  rude, 
Mingled  it  in  their  daily  food ; 
And  he  who  battled  and  subdued, 
A  wreath  of  fennel  wore. 

Then  in  Life's  goblet  freely  press 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness, 
Nor  prize  the  coloured  water  less, 
For  in  thy  darkness  and  distress, 
New  light  and  strength  they  give  I 

And  he  who  has  not  learned  to  know 
How  false  its  sparkling  bubbles  show. 
How  bitter  are  the  drops  of  woe. 
With  which  its  brim  may  overflow. 
He  has  not  learned  to  live. 

The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light ; 
Through  all  that  dark  and  desperate  flight, 
The  blackness  of  that  noonday  night, 
He  asked  but  the  return  of  sight, 
To  see  his  foeman's  face. 

Let  our  unceasing,  earnest  prayer 
Be,  too,  for  light, — for  strength  to  bear 
Our  portion  of  the  weight  of  care, 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race. 
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0,  enfferiiig,  sad  humanitj ! 

0  ye  afflict  ones,  who  he 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery, 
Longing,  and  yet  afraid  to  die, 

Patient,  though  sorely  tried ! 

1  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  grief, 
Where  floats  the  fennel's  bitter  leaf ! 
The  BatUe  of  our  Life  is  brief, 

The  alarm, — the  struggle, — the  relief, 
Then  sleep  we  side  by  side. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden  !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes, 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies ! 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun, 
Golden  tresses  wreathed  in  one. 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womaiihood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance, 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem, 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision, 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  ? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by, 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  ? 

nearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore, 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more, 
Deafened  by  the  cataract's  roar  ? 

O  thou  child  of  many  prayers ! 

life  hath  quicksands, — Life  hath  snares ! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares ! 

Like  the  swell  in  some  sweet  tune, 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  glides  onward  into  Jane. 

Childhood  is  the  bough  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered ; 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 


«iw  - 
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Gather,  thai,  ea<A  flower  that  growa, 
When  the  young  heart  overflows, 
To  fiinhftlm  that  tent  of  aoowa. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand ; 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear,  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  rpth, 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

Oh,  that  dew,  like  balm  shall  steal 
Into  wounds,  that  cannot  heal. 
Even  as  sleep  o^r  eyes  doth  seal  j 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  man^  a  sunless  heart, 
For  a  snuld  of  Qod  thou  art 


EXCELSIOE. 

Thb  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  this  strange  device. 
Excelsior! 

"Hjb  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath, 
flashed  like  a  f  aulcbion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rang 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue. 
Excelsior  I 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan. 
Excelsior ! 

"  Try  not  the  pass  !'*  the  old  man  said  ; 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide !" 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior! 

"  Oh  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !" 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye. 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
Excelsior  I 
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"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !** 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night, 
A  voice  repli^i  far  np  the  height, 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  dav,  as  heaven-ward 
The  pions  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior ! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound. 
Half -buried  in  the  snow  was  found, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excdsior ! 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  grey, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  feU,  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior ! 


PQEMS  ON  SLAVERY. 


-oa- 


The  following  poems,  with  one  exception,  were  written  at  sea,  in  the  latter 
part  of  October.  I  had  not  then  heard  of  Dr.  Ohanning's  death.  Since 
that  event,  the  poem  addressed  to  him  is  no  longer  appropriate.  I  have 
decided,  however,  to  let  it  remain  as  it  was  written,  a  feeble  testimony  of 
my  admiration  for  a  great  and  good  man.] 


TO  WILLIAM  E.  CHANNING. 

The  pages  of  thy  book  I  read, 

And  as  I  closed  each  one, 
My  heart,  responding,  ever  said, 

**  Servant  of  God !  well  done !" 

Well  done !  Thy  words  are  great  and  bold  ! 

At  times  they^  seem  to  me 
Like  Luthei^s,  in  the  days  of  old, 

Half -battles  for  the  free. 

Qo  on,  until  this  land  revokes 

The  old  and  chartered  Lie, 
The  feudal  curse,  whose  whips  and  yokes 

Insult  humanity. 

A  voice  is  ever  at  thy  side 

Speaking  in  tones  of  might 
Like  the  prophetic  voice,  that  cried 

To  John  in  Patmos,  "  Write !" 

Write !  and  tell  out  this  bloody  tale  ; 

Becord  this  dire  eclipse. 
This  Day  of  Wrath,  this  Endless  Wail, 

This  dread  Apocalypse  1 


THE  SLAVE'S  DREAM. 

Besidb  the  ungathered  rice  he  lay, 

His  sickle  in  his  hand  ; 
His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand. 

Again,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep 

He  saw  his  Native  Land.  , , . 
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Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed ; 
Beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  plain 

Once  more  a  king  he  strode  ; 
And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 

Descend  the  mountain-road. 

He  saw  once  more  his  dark-eyed  queen 

Among  her  children  stand ; 
They  clasped  his  neck,  they  kissed  his  cheeks, 

They  held  him  by  the  hand! — 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids 

And  fell  into  the  sand. 

And  then  at  furious  speed  he  rode 

Along  the  Niger's  bank ; 
His  bri^e-reins  were  golden  chains, 

And,  with  a  marti^  dank, 
At  each  leap  he  could  feel  his  scabbard  of  steel 

Smiting  his  stallion's  flank. 

Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag. 

The  bright  flamingoes  flew ; 
From  mom  till  night  he  followed  their  flight, 

O'er  plains  where  the  tamarind  grew, 
Till  he  saw  the  roofs  of  CafEre  hats 

And  the  ocean  rose  to  view. 

At  night  he  heard  the  lion  roar. 

And  the  hyaena  scream, 
And  the  river-horse  as  he  crushed  the  reeds 

Beside  some  hidden  stream ; 
And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roll  of  drums, 

Through  the  triumph  of  his  dream. 

The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues, 

Shouted  of  liberty ; 
And  the  Blast  of  the  Desert  cried  aloud. 

With  a  voice  so  wild  and  free. 
That  he  started  in  his  sleep  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 

He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip, 
Nor  the  burning  heat  of  day ; 

For  Death  had  illumined  the  Land  of  Sleep, 
And  his  lifeless  body  lay 

A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 
Had  broken  and  thrown  away ! 


THE  GOOD  PAET, 

THAT  SHALL  NOT  BE  TAKEN  AWAY. 

She  dwells  by  Great  Kenahawa's  side. 

In  valleys  green  and  cool ; 
And  all  her  hope  and  all  her  pride 

Are  in  the  vUlajge  school. 
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Her  soul,  like  the  transparent  air 

That  robes  the  hills  above 
Though  not  of  earth,  endrdee  them 

AH  things  with  aims  of  love. 

And  thus  she  walks  among  her  girls  ■ 

With  praise  and  mild  rebukes ; 
Subduing  e'en  rude  village  churls 

By  her  angelic  looks. 

She  reads  to  them  at  eventide 

Of  One  who  came  to  save ; 
To  cast  the  captive's  chains  aside, 

Ajid  liberate  the  slave. 

And  oft  the  blessed  time  foretells 

When  all  men  shall  be  free : 
And  musical,  as  silver  bells, 

Their  falling  chains  shall  be. 

And  following  her  beloved  Lord. 

In  decent  poverty, 
She  makes  her  life  one  sweet  record, 

And  d^d  of  charity. 

For  she  was  rich,  and  gave  up  all 

To  break  the  iron  bands 
Of  those  who  waited  in  her  hall, 

And  laboured  in  her  lands. 

Long  since  beyond  the  Southern  Sea 

Their  outbound  sails  have  sped, 
While  she,  in  meek  humilitv, 

Now  earns  her  dally  bread. 

It  is  their  prayers,  which  never  oease, 

That  clothe  her  with  such  grace : 
Their  blessing  is  the  light  of  peace 

That  shines  upon  her  face. 


THE  SLATE  IN  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

In  the  dark  fens  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 

The  hunted  Negro  lay ; 
He  saw  the  fire  of  the  midnight  <»mp^ 
And  heard  at  times  a  horse's  tramp 

And  a  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 

Where  wiU-o'-the-wisps  and  glow-worms  shine, 

In  bulrush  and  in  brake ; 
Where  waving  mosses  shroud  the  piiie» 
And  the  cedar  grows,  and  the  poifloaons  vino 

Is  spotted  like  the  flnake ; 
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Where  hardly  a  human  foot  could  pass, 

Or  a  human  heart  wonld  dare, 
On  the  quaking  turf  of  the  green  morass 
He  coucned  in  the  rank  and  tangled  grass, 
L&e  a  wild  beast  in  his  lair. 

A  poor  old  slave,  infirm  and  lame ; 

Great  scars  deformed  his  face ; 
On  his  forehead  he  bore  the  brand  of  shame, 
And  the  rags  that  hid  his  mangled  frame, 

Were  the  livery  of  disgrace. 

All  things  above  were  bright  and  fair, 

All  things  were  glad  and  free ; 
lithe  squirrels  darted  here  and  there. 
And  wild  buds  filled  the  echoing  air 
With  songs  of  liberty! 

On  him  alone  was  the  doom  of  pain, 

From  the  morning  of  his  birth ; 
On  him  alone  the  curse  of  Cain 
Fell,  like  a  flail  on  the  garnered  grain, 
And  struck  him  to  the  earth. 


THE  SLAVE  SINGING  AT  MIDNIGnT. 

Loud  he  sang  the  psalm  of  David : 
He,  a  Negro  and  enslaved, 
Sang  of  Israel's  victory. 
Sang  of  Zion,  bright  and  free. 

In  that  hour,  when  night  is  calmest, 
Sang  he  from  the  Hebrew  Psalmist, 
In  a  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 
That  I  could  not  choose  but  hear. 

Songs  of  triumph,  and  ascriptions. 
Such  as  reached  the  swart  Egyptians, 
When  upon  the  Red  Sea  coast 
Perished  Pharaoh  and  his  host. 

And  the  voice  of  his  devotion 
Filled  my  soul  with  strange  emotion  ; 
For  its  tones  by  turns  were  glad, 
Sweetly  solemn,  wildly  sad. 

Paul  and  Silas,  in  their  prison, 
Sang  of  Christ,  the  Lord  arisen. 
And  an  earthquake's  arm  of  might, 
Broke  their  dungeon- gates  at  night. 

But,  alas !  what  holy  angel 
Brings  the  Slave  this  gl^  evangel  ? 
And  what  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Breaks  his  dungeon-gates  at  night  ? 
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THE  WITNESSES. 

In  Ocean's  wide  domains, 

Half  buried  in  the  sands, 
Like  skeletons  in  chains, 

With  shackled  feet  and  hands. 

Beyond  the  fall  of  dews, 

Deeper  than  plummet  lies. 
Float  ships,  with  all  their  crewS| 

No  more  to  sink  nor  rise. 

There  the  black  Slaye-ship  swims. 
Freighted  with  human  forms. 

Whose  fettered,  fleshless  limbs 
Are  not  the  sport  of  storms. 

These  are  the  bones  of  Slaves ; 

They  gleam  from  the  abyss ; 
They  cry,  hovci  yawning  waves, 

"We  are  the  Witnesses !" 

Within  Earth's  wide  domains 
Are  markets  for  men's  lives ; 

Their  necka  are  galled  with  chains. 
Their  wrists  are  cramped  with  gyves. 

Dead  bodies,  that  the  kite 

In  deserts  makes  its  prey ; 
Murders,  that  with  affright 

Scare  schoolboys  from  their  play. 

AH  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  ; 

Anger,  and  lust,  and  pride ; 
The  foulest,  rankest  weeds, 

That  choke  Life's  groaning  tide  I 

These  are  the  woes  of  Slaves ; 

They  glare  from  the  abyss ; 
Theycry,  from  unknown  graves, 

"We  are  the  Witnesses!" 


THE  QUADROON  GIRL. 

The  Slaver  in  the  broad  lagoon 
Lay  moored  with  idle  sail ; 

He  waited  for  the  rising  moon, 
Ajid  for  the  evening  gale. 

Under  the  shore  his  boat  was  tied, 
And  all  her  listless  crew 

Watched  the  grey  alligator  slide 
Into  the  still  bayou. 
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OdoTUS  of  orange-flowers,  and  spice, 
Beached  them  from  time  to  time, 

Like  aiiB  that  breathe  from  Paradise 
Upon  a  world  of  crime. 

The  Planter,  under  his  roof  of  thaleh, 
Smoked  thonghtf  ally  and  slow ; 

The  Slaver's  thumb  was  on  the  latofai 
He  seemed  in  haste  to  go* 

He  said,  "  My  ship  at  anchor  rides 

In  yonder  broad  lagoon ; 
I  only  wait  the  evening  tides, 

And  the  rising  of  the  moon*'* 

Before  them,  With  her  face  up)?ld&ed 

In  timid  attitude, 
Like  one  h^f  curious,  half  amazed, 

A  Quadroon  maiden  stood. 

Her  eyes  were  large,  and  full  6f  tight. 
Her  arms  and  neck  were  bare ; 

No  garment  she  wore  save  a  kirtle  tHl^ht, 
Alid  her  own  long,  raven  hair^ 

And  on  her  lips  there  played  a  smile 

As  holy,  meek,  and  faint. 
As  lights  in  some  cathedral  aisle 

The  features  of  a  saint. 

"  The  soil  is  bairen,— the  farm  is  K^** 
The  thoughtful  Planter  said  | 

Then  looked  upon  the  Slaver's  gold, 
And  then  upon  the  mi^d. 

His  heart  within  him  was  at  strife 

With  such  accursed  gains ; 
For  he  knew  whose  passions  gav6  het  life, 

Whose  blood  tan  in  her  veins. 

But  the  voice  of  nature  was  too  weak ; 

He  took  the  glittering  gold ! 
Then  pale  as  death  grew  the  maiden's  cheek, 

Her  hands  as  ley  eold. 

The  Slavw  led  her  from  the  daot^ 

He  led  lier  by  the  hand| 
To  be  his  ^ve  and  paramour 

In  a  strtoge  sad  Gustaat  laii^ 
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THE  WARNING. 

BbwarbI  The  Israelite  of  old,  who  tore 
The  lion  in  his  path, — ^when,  poor  and  blind, 

He  saw  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  no  more, 
Shorn  of  his  noble  strength  and  forced  to  grind 

In  prison,  and  at  last  led  forth  to  be 

A  pander  to  Philistine  revelry, — 

Upon  the  piUan  of  the  temi)le  laid 
His  desperate  hands,  and  in  its  overthrow 

Destroyed  himself,  and  with  him  those  who  made 
A  cruel  mockery  of  his  sightless  woe ; 

The  poor,  blind  Slave,  the  scoff  and  jest  of  all, 

Expired,  and  thousands  perished  in  ^e  fall ! 

There  is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  this  land. 
Shorn  of  nis  strength,  and  bound  in  bonds  of  steel, 

Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel  raise  his  hand, 
And  shake  the  piUars  of  this  Commonweal, 

Till  the  vast  Temple  of  onr  liberties 

A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  mbbish  lies. 


THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES,  ETC- 


CARILLON. 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Brnges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  dty, 
As  the  evening  shades  descended, 
Low  and  loud  and  sweetly  blended, 
Low  at  times  and  loud  at  times, 
And  changing  like  a  poet's  rhymes, 
Bang  the  beautiful  wild  chimes 
From  the  Belfry  in  the  market 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 
Then  with  deep  sonorous  clangor 
Calmly  answering  their  sweet  anger, 
When  the  wrangling  bells  had  ended. 
Slowly  struck  the  clock  eleven, 
And,  from  out  the  silent  heaven, 
Silence  on  the  town  descended, 
Silence,  silence  everywhere. 
On  the  earth  and  in  the  air, 
Save  that  footsteps  here  and  there 
Of  some  burgher  home  returning. 
By  the  street  lamps  faintly  biurning. 
For  a  moment  woke  the  echoes 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

But  amid  my  broken  slumbers 
Still  I  heard  those  magic  numbers, 
As  they  loud  proclaimed  the  flight 
And  stolen  marches  of  the  night ; 
Till  their  chimes  in  sweet  collision 
Hingled  with  each  wandering  vision. 
Mingled  with  the  fortune-teUing 
Gipsy-bands  of  dreams  and  fancies, 
Which  amid  the  vast  expanses 
Of  the  silent  land  of  trances 
Have  their  solitary  dwelling. 
All  else  seemed  asleep  in  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 

And  I  thought  how  like  these  chimes 
Are  the  poet's  airy  rhymes. 
All  his  rhvmes  and  roundelays. 
His  conceits,  and  songs  and  ditties, 
From  the  belfry  of  his  brain. 
Scattered  downward,  though  in  vain, 
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On  the  roofs  and  stones  of  dties  I 
For  by  night  the  drowsy  ear 
Under  its  curtains  cannot  hear, 
And  by  day  men  go  their  ways, 
Hearing  the  music  as  they  pass, 
But  deeming  it  no  more,  alas ! 
Than  the  hollow  sound  of  brass. 

Yet  perchance  a  sleepless  wight, 

Lodging  at  some  humble  inn 

In  the  narrow  lanes  of  life, 

When  the  dusk  and  hush  of  night 

Shut  out  the  incessant  din 

Of  daylight  and  its  toils  and  strife. 

May  listen  with  a  calm  delight 

To  the  poet's  melodies, 

Till  he  hears,  or  dreams  he  hears. 

Intermingled  with  the  song, 

Thoughts  that  he  has  cherished  long ; 

Hears  amid  the  chime  and  singing 

The  bells  of  his  own  village  ringing. 

And  wakes,  and  finds  his  slumberous  eyes 

Wet  with  most  delicious  tears. 

Thus  dreamed  I,  as  by  night  I  lay 
In  Bruges  at,  the  Fleur-de-BM, 
Listening  with  a  wild  delight 
To  the  chimes  that,  through  the  night. 
Rang  their  changes  from  the  Belfry 
Of  that  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 


THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES. 

In  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfry  old  and  brown ; 
Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded,  stiU  it  watches  o'er  the  town. 

As  the  summer  mom  was  breaking,  on  that  lofty  tower  I  stood. 
And  the  world  threw  off  the  darkness,  like  the  weeds  of  widowhood. 

Thick  with  towns  and  hamlets  studded,  and  with  streams  and  va- 
pours grey.  [lay. 
Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round  and  vast  the  landscape 

At  my  feet  the  city  slumbered.  From  its  chimneys,  here  and  there. 
Wreaths  of  snow-white  smoke,  ascending,  vanished,  ghost-like,  into 
air. 

Not  a  sound  rose  from  the  city  at  the  early  morning  hour, 
But  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the  ancient  tower. 

Prom  their  nests  beneath  the  rafters  sang  the  swallows  wild  and 
high;  [sky. 

And  the  world,  beneath  me  sleeping,  seemed  more  distant  \]i[iau  m<^ 
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Then  most  mnsical  and  solemn,  bringing  back  the  olden  times, 
With  their  strange,  unearthly  changes  rang  the  melancholy  chimes, 

Like  the  psalms  from  some  old  cloister,  when  the  nnns  sing  in  the 

choir; 
And  the  great  bell  tolled  among  them,  like  the  chanting  of  a  friar. 

Visions  of  the  days  departed,  shadowy  phantoms  filled  my  brain. 
They  who  live  in  history  only  seemed  to  walk  the  earth  again ; 

AH  the  Foresters  of  Flandere,* — ^mighty  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer, 
Lyderick  dn  Bucq  and  Cressy,  PhiUp,  G-uy  de  Dampierre. 

I  beheld  the  pageants  splendid,  that  adorned  those  days  of  old ; 
Statdy  dames,  Uke  queens  attended,^  knights  who  bore  the  Fleece 

of  GrOld  ;5 

Lombard  and  Venetian  merchants  with  deep>laden  argosies ; 
Ministers  from  twenty  nations  ;  more  than  royal  pomp  and  ease. 

I  beheld  proud  Maximilian,  kneeling  humbly  on  the  ground ; 
I  beheld  the  gentle  Mary,^  hunting  with  her  hawk  and  hound ; 

And  her  lighted  bridal-chamber,  where  a  duke  slept  with  the  queen, 
And  the  armed  guard  around  them,  and  the  sword  unsheathed  be- 
tween. 

I  beheld  the  Flemish  weavers^  with  Namur  and  Juliers  bold, 
Marching  homeward  from  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Spurs  of  Gold  ;7 

Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater,8  saw  the  White  Hoods  moving  west, 
Saw  great  Artevelde  victorious  scale  the  Golden  Dragons  nest,* 

And  again  the  whiskered  Spcmiard  all  the  land  with  terror  smote; 
And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from  the  tocsin's  throat ; 

Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded  o'er  lagoon  and  dike  of  sand, 
*\1  am  Boland !  I  am  Boland  I  there  is  victory  in  the  land  I** 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me.    The  awakened  city's  roar 
Chased  the  phantoms  I  had  summcmed  back  into  their  graves  once 
more. 

HouiB  had  passed  away  like  minutes ;  and,  before  I  was  aware, 
Lo !  the  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the  sun-illumined  square. 
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A  GLEAM  OF  SUNSHINE. 

This  is  the  place.    Stand  stOl,  my  steed. 

Let  me  review  the  ecene, 
And  summon  from  the  shadowy  Past 

The  forms  that  once  have  been. 

The  Fast  and  Present  here  miite 

Beneath  Timers  flowing  tide, 
Like  footprints  hidden  by  a  brook, 

But  seen  on  either  side. 

Here  runs  the  highway  to  the  town ; 

There  the  ^reen  lane  descends, 
Through  which  I  walked  to  church  with  thee, 

0  gentlest  of  my  friends  I 

The  shadow  of  the  linden-trees 

Lay  moving  on  the  grass ; 
Between  them  and  the  moving  boughs, 

A  shadow,  thou  didst  pass. 

Thy  dress  was  like  the  lilies, 

And  thy  heart  as  pure  as  they 
One  of  Gtod's  holy  messengers 

Bid  walk  with  me  that  day. 

I  saw  the  branches  of  the  trees 

Bend  down  thy  touch  to  meet, 
The  clover-blossoms  in  the  grass 

Bise  up  to  kiss  thy  feet. 

"  Sleep,  sleep  to-day,  tormenting  cares, 

Of  efurth  and  folly  born !" 
Solemnly  sang  the  village  choir 

On  that  sweet  Sabbath  morn. 

Through  the  closed  blinds  the  golden  sun 

Poured  in  a  dusty  beam, 
Like  the  celestial  ladder  seen 

By  Jacob  in  his  dream. 

And  ever  and  anon,  the  wind, 

Sweet-scented  with  the  hay, 

Turned  o'er  the  hymn-book's  fluttering  leaves 

That  on  the  window  lay. 
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Long  was  the  good  man's  sermoni 
Yet  it  seem^  not  so  to  me ; 

For  he  s{>ake  of  Ruth  the  beautiful, 
And  still  I  thought  of  thee. 

Long  was  the  prayer  he  uttered, 

Ye  it  seemed  not  so  to  me ; 
For  in  my  heart  I  prayed  with  him, 

And  still  I  thought  of  thee. 

But  now,  alas !  the  place  seems  changed ; 

Thou  art  no  longer  here. 
Fart  of  the  sunshine  of  the  scene 

With  thee  did  disappear. 

Though  thoughts,  deep-rooted  in  my  heart, 
Like  pine-trees  dark  and  high. 

Subdue  the  light  of  noon,  and  breathe 
A  low  and  ceaseless  sigh ; 

This  memory  brightens  o'er  the  past. 
As  when  the  sun,  concealed 

Behind  some  cloud  that  near  us  hangs. 
Shines  on  a  distant  field. 


THE  ARSENAL  AT  SPKCNGFIELD. 

Tms  is  the  Arsenal.    From  floor  to  ceiling, 
Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  burnished  arms ; 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms. 

Ah  I  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild  and  dreary. 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift  keys ! 

What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  symphonies ! 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fierce  chorus, 

The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan. 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us, 

Jn  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

On  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon  hammer. 
Through  Cimbric  forest  roars  the  Norseman's  song. 

And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamour. 
O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dreadful  din, 

And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 
Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent's  skin ; 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  village ; 

The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy  drowns ; 
The  soldiers'  revels  in  the  midst  of  pillage  j 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns  j 
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The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade  ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder, 

The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is  it,  0  man,  with  snch  discordant  noises. 

With  such  accors^  instruments  as  these. 
Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly  voices. 

And  j  arrest  the  celestial  harmonies  ? 

Were  half  the  power,  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth,  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts . 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred  ! 

And  every  nation,  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  for  evermore  the  curse  of  Cain  ! 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease ; 

And  like  a  b^,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  "  Feacc  I 

Peace !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  Wars  great  or^an  shakes  the  skies ! 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  inmiortals. 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


»»» 


NtJKEMBERG. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where  across  broad  meadow-lands 
Bise  the  blue  Franconian  mountains,  Nuremberg,  the  ancient, 
stands. 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song. 
Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like  the  rooks  that  round  them 
throng : 

Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  emperors,  rough  and  bold. 
Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time-defying,  centuries  old  ; 

And  thy  brave  and  thrifty  burghers  boasted,  in  their  uncouth 

rhjrme,  [clime.  *o 

That  their  great  imperial  city  stretched  its  hand  through  every 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  bound  with  man;^  an  iron  band. 
Stands  the  mighty  linden  planted  by  Queen  Cunigunde's  hand  -, 

On  the  square  the  oriel  window,  where  in  old  heroic  days 
Bat  the  poet  Melchior  singing  Kaiser  Maximilian's  praise.  ^^ 

Everywhere  I  see  around  me  rise  the  wondrous  world  of  Art : 
Fonntains  wrought  with  richest  sculpture  standing  in  the  common 
mart; 
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And  aboye  cathedral  doorways  saints  and  biahops  carved  in  stone, 
By  a  former  age  commissioned  as  apostles  to  our  own. 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Sebald  sleeps  enshrined  his  holy  dust,^^ 
And  in  bronze  the  Twelve  Apostles  guard  from  age  to  age  their 
trust; 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Lawrence  stands  a  ply  of  sculpture  rare,'^ 
Like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountains,  rising  through  the  painted  air. 

Here,  when  Art  was  still  religion,  with  a  simple,  reverent  heart, 
Lived  and  laboured  Albrecht  Dttrer,  the  Evangelist  of  Art  j 

Hence  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling  still  with  busy  hand, 
like  an  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking  for  the  Better  Land. 

Mmiaravit  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb-stone  where  he  lies ; 
Bead  he  is  not,-^but  departed, — for  the  artist  never  dies. 

Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  and  the  sunshiae  seems  more  fair. 
That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that  he  once  has  breathed  its  air; 

Through  these  streets  so  broad  and  stately,  these  obscure  and  dismal 

lanes. 
Walked  of  yore  the  Master  singers,  chanting  rude  poetic  strains. 

From  remote  and  sunless  subuibs,  came  they  to  the  friendly  guild. 
Building  nests  in  Fame's  great  Temple,  as  in  spouts  the  swallows 
build. 

As  the  weaver  plied  the  shuttle,  wove  he  too  the  mystic  rhyme, 
And  the  smith  his  iron  measures  hammered  to  the  anvil's  chime ; 

Thanking  God,  whose  boundless  wisdom  makes  the  flowers  of  poesy 

bloom 
In  the  forge's  dust  and  cinders,  in  the  tissues  of  the  loom. 

• 

Here  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobler-poet,  laureate  of  the  gentle  craft. 
Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,"  in  huge  folios  sang  and  laughed. 

But  his  house  is  now  an  ale-house,  with  a  nicely  sanded  floor. 
And  a  garland  in  the  window,  and  his  face  above  the  door ; 

Painted  by  some  humble  artist,  as  in  Adam  Puschman's  song,^^ 
As  the  old  man  grey  and  dove-like,  with  his  great  white  beard  and 
long. 

And  at  night  the  swart  mechanic  comes  to  drown  his  cark  and  care, 
Quaffing  ale  from  pewter  tankards,  in  the  master's  antique  chair. 

Vanished  is  the  ancient  splendour,  and  before  my  dreamy  eye 
Wave  these  mingling  shapes  and  figures,  like  a  faded  tapestry. 

Not  thy  Councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win  for  thee  the  world's  regard  j 
But  thy  painter,  Albrecht  DUrer,  and  Hans  Sachs,  thy  cobbler  oard. 

Thus,  O  Nuremberg,  a  wanderer  from  a  region  far  away,         [lay : 
As  he  paced  thy  streets  and  court-yards,  sang  in  thought  his  careless 

Gathering  from  the  pavement's  crevice,  as  a  floweret  of  the  soil, 
Ihe  nobility  of  labour,— the  long  pedigree  of  toil. 


-If 
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THE  NORMAN  BARON. 

Dans  lea  moments  de  la  vie  oil  la  r^ezion  devient  pins  calme  et  pins  pro- 
fond,  oil  l*int4ret  et  Payarioe  parlent  moins  haut  que  la  raison,  dans  les  in- 
stants de  chagrin  domestiqne,  de  maladie,  et  de  r^ril  de  mort,  les  nobles  se 
repentirent  de  possMer  des  serfc,  comme  d'une  chose  peu  agr^able  k  "Dien, 
qui  ayait  cr^  tous  les  hommes  k  son  image. 

Thisbrt  :  CoNavxTx  dx  VAxql^tezbe. 

In  his  chamber,  weak  and  dying, 
Was  the  Norman  baron  lying ; 
Loud,  without,  the  tempest  thundered, 
And  the  castle-turret  shook. 

In  this  fight  was  Death  the  gainer, 
Spite  of  vassal  and  retainer, 
^d  the  lands  his  sires  had  plundered. 
Written  in  the  Doomsday  Book. 

By  his  bed  a  monk  was  seated, 
Who  in  humble  yoice  repeated 
Many  a  prayer  and  pater-noster, 
£*rom  the  missal  on  his  knee  : 

And,  amid  the  tempest  pealing. 
Sounds  of  bells  came  faintly  stealing. 
Bells,  that,  from  the  neighbouring  uoster. 
Rang  for  the  Nativity. 

In  the  hall,  the  serf  and  vassal 

Held,  that  night,  their  Christmas  wassail ; 

Many  a  carol,  old  and  saintly, 

Bang  the  minstrels  and  the  waits. 

And  so  loud  these  Saxon  gleemen 
Sang  to  slaves  the  songs  of  freemen. 
That  the  storm  was  heard  but  faintly, 
Knocking  at  the  castle-gates. 

Till  at  length  the  lays  they  chaunted 
Reached  the  chamber  terror-haunted. 
Where  the  monk,  with  accents  holy, 
Whispered  at  the  baron's  ear. 

Tears  upon  his  eyelids  glistened. 
As  he  paused  awhile  and  listened. 
And  the  dying  baron  slowly 

Turned  his  weary  head  to  hear. 

"  Wassail  for  the  kingly  stranger 
Bom  and  cradled  in  a  manger ! 
King,  like  David,  priest,  like  Aaron, 
Christ  is  bom  to  set  us  free !'' 

And  the  lightning  showed  the  sainted 
Figures  on  the  casement  painted, 
And  exclaimed  the  shuddering  baron, 
«  Miserere,  Domine  1" 
I 
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In  that  hour  of  deep  contrition. 
He  beheld,  with  dearer  vision, 
Through  all  outward  show  and  fashion, 
Justice,  the  Ayenger,  rise. 

All  the  pomp  of  earth  had  vanished, 
Falsehood  and  deceit  were  banished, 
Beason  spake  more  loud  than  passion, 
And  the  truth  wore  no  disguise. 

Every  vassal  of  his  banner. 
Every  serf  bom  to  his  manor. 
All  those  wronged  and  wretched  creatures 
By  his  hand  were  freed  again. 

And,  as  on  the  sacred  missal 
He  recorded  their  dismissal. 
Death  relaxed  his  iron  features. 

And  the  monk  replied  ''  Amen  !'* 

Many  centuries  have  been  numbered 
Since  in  death  the  baron  slumbered 
By  the  convent's  sculptured  portal. 
Mingling  with  the  common  dust : 

By  the  good  deed,  through  the  ages 
Living  in  historic  pages. 
Blighter  grows  and  gleams  immortal, 
Unconsumed  by  moth  or  rust. 


BAIN  m  SUMMER. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain ! 
After  the  dust  and  heat. 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 
In  the  narrow  lane, 
How  beautiful  is  the  rain ! 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs, 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs ! 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 

Erom  the  throat  of  the  ovei^owing  spout ! 

Across  the  window-pane 

It  pours  and.  pours  ; 

And  swift  and  wide, 

With  a  muddy  tide. 

Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roaia 

The  rain,  the  welcome  rain ! 

The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks 
At  the  twisted  brooks ; 
He  can  feel  the  cool 
Breath  of  each  little  pool ; 
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His  fevered  brain 

Orows  calm  again, 

And  he  breathes  a  blessing  on  the  rain. 

From  the  neighbouring  school 

Come  the  bovsi 

With  more  than  their  wonted  noise 

And  oommotion  ; 

And  down  the  wet  streets 

Sail  their  mimic  fleets, 

Till  the  treacherous  pool 

Engulfs  them  in  its  whirling 

And  turbulent  ocean. 

In  the  country,  on  erery  side. 

Where  far  and  wide, 

like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide, 

Stretches  the  plain, 

To  the 'dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 

How  welcome  is  the  rain ! 

In  the  furrowed  land 

The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand ; 

Lifting  the  yoke-encumbered  head. 

With  their  dilcLted  nostrils  spread, 

They  silently  inhale 

The  clover-scented  gale, 

And  the  vapours  that  arise 

From  the  well-watered  and  smoking  soil, 

For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  toil 

Their  large  and  lustrous  eyes 

Seem  to  thank  the  Lord, 

More  than  man's  spoken  word. 

Near  at  hand, 

From  under  the  sheltering  trees. 

The  farmer  sees 

His  pastures,  and  his  fields  of  grain, 

As  they  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberless  beating  drops 

Of  the  incessant  rain. 

He  counts  it  as  no  sin 

That  he  sees  therein 

Only  his  own  thrift  and  gain. 

These,  and  far  more  than  these, 

The  Poet  sees  I 

He  can  behold 

Aquarius  old 

Walking  the  fenceless  fields  of  air, 

AJid  from  each  ample  fold 

Scattering  everywhere 

The  showery  rain. 

As  the  farmer  scatters  his  grain. 
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He  can  behold 

Things  manifold 

That  have  not  yet  been  wholly  told,— 

Have  not  yet  been  wholly  song  nor  said. 

For  his  thought,  that  never  stops. 

Follows  the  water-drops 

Down  to  the  graves  of  the  dead, 

Down  through  chasms  and  golfs  profound. 

To  the  dreary  fountain-head 

Of  lakes  and  rivers  under  ground  ; 

And  sees  them,  when  the  rain  is  done. 

On  the  bridge  of  colours  seven. 

Climbing  up  once  more  to  heaven, 

Opposite  the  setting  sun« 

Thus  the  Seer, 

With  vision  clear, 

Sees  forms  appear  and  disappear, 

In  the  perpetual  round  of  strange 

Mysterious  change 

From  birth  to  death,  from  death  to  birth. 

From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth ; 

Tin  glimpses  more  sublime 

Of  things,  unseen  before. 

Unto  hw  wondering  eyes  reveal 

The  TJniverae,  as  an  immeasurable  wheel 

Turning  for  evermore 

In  the  rapid  and  rushing  river  of  Time, 


TO  A  CHILD. 

Dear  child !  how  radiant  on  thy  mother's  knee, 

With  merry-making  e^es  and  jocund  smiles, 

Thou  gazest  at  the  painted  tiles, 

Whose  figures  grace, 

With  many  a  grotesque  form  and  face. 

The  ancient  chimney  of  thy  nursery ! 

The  lady  with  the  gay  macaw. 

The  dancing-girl,  the  grave  bashaw 

With  bearded  lip  and  chin ; 

And,  leaning  idly  o'er  his  gate. 

Beneath  the  imperial  fan  of  state, 

The  Chinese  mandarin. 

With  what  a  look  of  proud  command 
Thou  shakest  in  thy  little  hand 
The  coral  rattle  with  its  silver  bells, 
Making  a  merry  tune ! 
Thousands  of  years  in  Indian  seas 
That  coral  grew,  by  slow  degrees. 
Until  some  deadly  and  wild  monsoon 
Dashed  it  on  Coromandel's  sand ! 
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Those  silyer  bells 

Beposed  of  yore 

As  shapeless  ore, 

Far  down  in  the  deep-sunken  wells 

Of  darksome  mines, 

In  some  obscure  and  sunless  place, 

Beneath  huge  Chimborazo's  base, 

Or  Potosi's  o'erhanging  pines  I 

And  thus  for  thee,  O  little  child, 

Through  many  a  danger  and  escape, 

The  t^  ships  passed  the  stormy  cape ; 

For  thee  in  foreign  lands  remote, 

Beneath  the  burning,  tropic  skies. 

The  Indian  peasant,  chasing  the  wild  goat, 

Himself  as  swift  and  wild. 

In  falling,  clutched  the  frail  arbute. 

The  fibres  of  whose  shallow  root, 

TJpUfted  from  the  soil,  betrayed 

The  silver  veins  beneath  it  laid. 

The  buried  treasures  of  dead  centuries. 

But,  lo !  thy  door  is  left  ajar! 

Thou  hearest  footsteps  from  afar! 

And,  at  the  sound, 

Thou  tumest  round 

With  quick  and  questioning  eyes, 

like  one,  who,  in  a  foreign  land. 

Beholds  on  every  hand 

Some  source  of  wonder  and  surprise ! 

And,  restlessly,  impatiently. 

Thou  strivest,  strugglest  to  be  free. 

The  four  walh  of  thy  nursery 

Are  now  like  prison  walls  to  the 

No  more  thy  mother's  smiles. 

No  more  the  painted  tiles, 

Delight  thee,  nor  the  playthings  on  the  floor, 

That  won  thy  little,  beatmg  heart  before ; 

Thou  strugglest  for  the  open  door. 

Through  these  once  solitary  halls 

Thy  pattering  footstep  falls. 

The  sound  of  thy  merry  voice 

Makes  the  old  walls 

Jubilant,  and  they  rejoice 

With  the  joy  of  thy  young  heart. 

O'er  the  light  of  whose  gladness 

No  shadows  of  sadness 

From  the  sombre  background  of  memory  start. 

Once,  ah,  once,  within  these  walls. 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls. 
The  Father  of  his  Country,  dwelt. 
And  yonder  meadows  broad  and  damp 
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The  fires  of  the  besieging  camp 
Encircled  with  a  burning  belt. 
Up  and  down  these  echoing  stairs, 
Steavy  with  the  weight  of  cares, 
Boonded  his  majestic  tread ; 
Yes,  withm  this  very  room    - 
Sat  he  in  those  hoars  of  gloom, 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head. 

But  what  are  these  grave  thoughts  to  thee  ? 

Out,  out !  into  the  open  air ! 

Thy  only  dream  is  liberty. 

Thou  carest  little  how  or  where, 

I  see  thee  eager  at  thy  play, 

Now  shouting  to  the  apples  on  the  tree, 

With  cheeks  as  round  and  red  as  they ; 

And  now  among  the  yellow  stalks, 

Among  the  flowering  shrubs  and  plants. 

As  restless  as  the  bee. 

Along  the  garden  walks. 

The  tracks  of  thy  smaU  carriage- wheels  I  trace ; 

And  see  at  every  turn  how  they  efface 

Whole  villages  of  sand-roofed  tents. 

That  rise  like  golden  domes 

Above  the  cavernous  and  secret  homes 

Of  wandering  and  nomadic  tribes  of  ants. 

Ah,  cruel  little  Tamerlane, 

Who,  with  thy  dreadful  reign. 

Dost  persecute  and  overwhelm 

These  hapless  Troglodytes  of  thy  realm ! 

What !  tired  already !  with  those  suppliant  looks,  ■ 

And  voice  more  "beautiful  than  a  poet's  books, 

Or  murmuring  sound  of  water  as  it  flows. 

Thou  oomest  back  to  parley  with  repose ; 

This  rustic  seat  in  the  old  apple-tree. 

With  its  o'erhanging  golden  canopy 

Of  leaves  illuminate  with  autumnal  hues. 

And  shining  with  the  argent  light  of  dews, 

Shall  for  a  season  be  our  place  of  rest. 

Beneath  u&  like  an  oriole's  pendant  nest. 

From  which  the  laughing  birds  have  taken  wing. 

By  thee  abandoned,  hangs  thy  vacant  swing. 

Dream-like  the  waters  of  the  river  gleam ; 

A  sailless  vessel  drops  adown  the  stream. 

And  like  it,  to  a  sea  as  wide  and  deep, 

Thou  drif  test  gently  down  the  tides  of  sleep. 

O  Child!  O  new-bom  denizen 
Of  life's  great  city !  on  thy  head 
The  glory  of  the  mom  is  shed, 
Like  a  celestial  benison ! 
Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand, 
And  with  thy  little  hand 
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Thon  openest  the  mystertous  gate 

Into  the  f  utuie's  Tmdiscoyered  land, 

I  see  its  yaLres  expand, 

As  at  the  touch  oi  fate! 

Into  those  realms  of  love  and  hate, 

Into  that  darkness  blank  and  drear, 

By  some  prophetic  feeling  tanght, 

I  lannch  the  bold,  adventurous  thought, 

Freighted  with  hope  and  fear ; 

As  upon  subterranean  streams, 

In  caverns  unesmlored  and  dark, 

Men  sometimes  launch  a  fragile  bafk. 

Laden  with  flickering  fire, 

And  watch  its  swif t-rece(Ung  beams. 

Until  at  length  they  disappear, 

And  in  the  distant  dark  expire. 

By  what  astrology  of  fear  or  hope 

Bare  I  to  cast  thy  horoscope  I 

like  the  new  moou  thy  life  appears ; 

A  little  strip  of  silver  ught. 

And  widening  outward  into  night 

The  shadowy  disk  of  future  years ; 

And  yet  upon  its  outer  rim, 

A  luminous  circle,  faint  and  dim, 

And  scarcely  visible  to  us  here, 

Bounds  and  competes  the  perfect  sphere ; 

A  prophecnr  and  mtimation,^ 

A  pale  and  feeble  adumbration, 

Of  the  great  world  of  light,  that  lies 

Behind  all  human  destinies. 

Ah!  if  thy  fate,  with  anguish  fraught. 
Should  be  to  wet  the  dusty  soil 
With  the  hot  tears  and  sweat  of  toil, — 
To  struggle  with,  imperious  thought. 
Until  the  overburdened  brain. 
Weary  with  labour,  faint  with  pain, 
Like  a  jarred  pendulum,  retain 
Only  its  motion,  not  its  power, — 
Hemember,  in  that  perilous  hour. 
When  most  aMcted  and  oppressed, 
From  labour  there  shall  come  forth  rest. 

And  if  a  more  auspicious  fate 
On  thy  advancing  steps  await. 
Still  let  it  CT-er  be  thy  pride 
To  linger  by  the  labourer's  side ; 
With  words  of  sympathy  or  song 
To  cheer  the  dreary  march  along 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  poor. 
O'er  desert  sand,  o'er  dangerous  moor 
Nor  to  thyself  the  task  shall  be 
Without  reward ;  for  thou  shalt  leain 
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The  wisdom  early  to  discern 

True  beauty  in  utility ; 

As  great  Pythagoras  of  yore, 

Standing  beside  the  blacksmith's  door, 

And  hearing  the  hammers,  as  they  smote 

The  anvils  with  a  different  note, 

Stole  from  the  varying  tones,  that  hung 

Vibrant  on  every  iron  tongue, 

The  secret  of  the  sounding  wire, 

And  formed  the  seven-chorded  lyre. 

Enough  I  I  will  not  play  the  Seer  j 
I  will  not  longer  strive  to  ope 
The  mystic  volume,  where  appear 
The  herald  Hope,  forerunning  Fear, 
And  Fear,  the  pursuivant  of  Hope. 
Thy  destiny  remains  untold  : 
For,  like  Acestes'  shaft  of  old. 
The  swift  thought  kindles  as  it  flies, 
And  burns  to  ashes  in  the  skies. 


THE  OGCULTATION  OF  OEION. 

I  SAW,  as  in  a  dream  sublime. 

The  balance  in  the  hand  of  Time. 

O'er  East  and  West  its  beam  impended  ; 

And  day,  with  all  its  hours  of  light, 

Was  slowly  sinking  out  of  sight. 

While,  opposite,  the  scale  of  night 

Silently  with  the  stars  ascended. 

like  the  astrologers  of  eld. 

In  that  bright  vision  I  beheld 

Greater  and  deeper  mysteries, 

I  saw,  with  its  celestial  keys. 

Its  chords  of  air,  its  frets  of  fire, 

The  Samian's  great  .^^lian  lyre, 

Rising  through  all  its  sevenfold  bars, 

From  earth  unto  the  fixed  stars. 

And  through  the  dewy  atmosphere, 

Not  only  could  I  see,  but  hear. 

Its  wondrous  and  harmonious  strings, 

In  sweet  vibration,  sphere  by  sphere, 

From  Dian's  circle  light  and  near, 

Onward  to  vaster  and  wider  rings. 

Where,  chaunting  through  his  beard  of  snows. 

Majestic,  mournful,  Saturn  goes. 

And  down  the  sunless  realms  of  space 

Beverberates  the  thunder  of  his  bass. 

Beneath  the  sky's  triumphal  arch 
The  music  sounded  like  a  march. 
And  with  its  chorus  seemed  to  be 
Preluding  some  great  tragedy. 
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Sinus  waa  rising  in  the  east ; 
And,  slow  ascending  one  by  one, 
The  kindling  constellations  shone. 
Begirt  with  many  a  blazing  star, 
Stood  the  great  giant  Algebar, 
Orion,  hunter  of  the  beast! 
His  sword  hung  gleaming  br  his  side, 
And,  on  his  arm,  the  lioiPs  hide 
Scattered  across  the  midnight  air 
The  golden  radiance  of  its  hair. 

The  moon  was  pallid,  but  not  faint 
And  beautiful  as  some  fair  saint, 
Serenely  moving  on  her  way 
In  hours  of  trial  and  dismay. 
As  if  she  heard  the  yoice  of  Gk>d, 
Unharmed  with  naked  feet  she  trod 
Upon  the  hot  and  burning  stars. 
As  on  the  glowing  coals  and  bars 
That  were  to  prove  her  strength,  and  try 
Her  holiness  and  her  purity. 

Thus  moying  on,  with  silent  pace, 

And  triumph  in  her  sweet  pale  face, 

She  reached  the  station  of  Orion. 

Aghast  he  stood  in  strange  alarm! 

And  suddenly  from  his  outstretched  arm 

Down  fell  the  red  skin  of  the  lion 

Into  the  riyer  at  his  feet. 

His  mighty  club  no  longer  beat 

The  forehead  of  the  buU  ;  but  he 

Keeled  as  of  yore  beside  the  sea, 

When,  bUnded  bv  CEnopion, 

He  sought  the  blacksmith  at  his  forge, 

And,  chmbing  up  the  mountain  gorge, 

"Fixed  his  blank  eyes  upon  the  sun. 

Then  through  the  silence  overhead. 

An  angel  with  a  trumpet  said, 

"  Forevermore,  f orevermore, 

The  reign  of  violence  is  o'er !" 

And,  like  an  instrument  that  flings 

Its  music  on  another's  strings, 

The  trumpet  of  the  angel  cast 

Upon  the  heavenly  lyre  its  blast, 

And  on  from  sphere  to  sphere  the  words 

BeSchoed  down  the  burning  chords, — 

"  Forevermore,  foreveimore, 

The  reign  of  violence  is  o'er  I" 
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THE  BETDGB. 

I  STOOD  on  the  bridge  at  midniglit, 
As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour, 

And  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  city, 
Behind  the  dark  chnrch-tower. 

I  saw  her  bright  reflexion 

In  the  waters  under  me, 
Like  a  golden  goblet  falling 

And  sinking  into  the  sea. 

And  far  in  the  har^  distance 

Of  that  lovely  night  in  Jane, 
The  blaze  of  the  flaming  furnace 

Gleamed  redder  than  the  moon. 

Among  the  long,  black  rafters 

The  wavering  shadows  lay. 
And  the  corrent  that  came  from  the  ocean 

Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  them  away  ; 

As,  sweeping  and  eddying  through  them 

Bose  the  belated  tide. 
And,  streaming  into  the  moonlight, 

The  seaweed  floated  wide. 

And  like  those  waters  rushing 

Among  the  wooden  piers. 
A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o  er  me 

That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often. 

In  the  days  that  had  gone  by, 
I  had  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight 

And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky  I 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 
I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 

Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 
O'er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide ! 

For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restlesS| 

And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 
And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me, 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea  I 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 

Throws  its  shadow  over  me. 

Yet  whenever  I  cross  the  river 
On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers. 

Like  the  odour  of  brine  &om  me  ocean 
Comes  the  thought  of  other  years. 
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And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  care-encumbered  men, 
Each  bearhig  his  burden  of  sorrow, 

Have  crowed  the  bridge  since  then. 

I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  to  and  fro, 
The  young  heart  hot  and  restless, 

And  the  old  subdued  and  slow  I 

And  forever  and  forever, 
As  long  as  the  river  flows, 

As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions, 
As  long  as  life  has  woes ; 

The  moon  and  its  broken  reflexion 
And  its  shadows  shall  appear. 

As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven, 
And  its  wavering  image  there. 


TO  THE  DEIVINa  CLOXTB. 

Gloomt  and  dark  art  thou,  O  chief  of  the  mighty  Omahaws ; 
Gloomy  and  dark,  as  the  driving  cloud,  whose  name  thou  hast  taken  I 
Wrapt  in  thy  scarlet  blanket,  I  see  thee  stalk  through  the  city's 
Narrow  and  populous  streets,  as  once  by  the  margin  of  rivers 
Stalked  those  birds  unknown,  that  have  left  us  only  their  footprints. 

What,  in  a  few  short  years,  will  remain  of  thy  race  but  the  footprints? 
How  canst  thou  walk  in  these  streets  who  hast  trod  the  green  turf 
of  the  prairies  ?  [of  the  mountains  ? 

How  canst  thou  breathe  in  this  air,  who  hast  breathed  the  sweet  air 
Ah !  'tis  in  vain  that  with  lordly  looks  of  disdain  thou  dost  challenge 
Looks  of  dislike  in  return,  and  question  these  walls  and  these  pave- 
ments, [hons 
Claiming  the  soil  for  thy  hunting-ground,  while  down-trodden  mil- 
Starve  in  the  garrets  of  Europe,  and  cry  from  its  caverns  that  they, 

too, 
Have  been  created  heirs  of  the  earth,  and  claim  its  division ! 
Back,  then,  back  to  thy  woods  in  the  regions  west  of  the  Wabash ! 
There  as  a  monarch  thou  reignest.  In  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  maple 
Pave  the  floors  of  thy  palace  halls  with  gold,  and  in  summer 
Pine-trees  waft  througn  its  chambers  the  odorous  breath  of  their 

branches. 
There  thou  art  strong  and  great,  a  hero,  a  tamer  of  horses  I 
1  here  thou  chasest  the  stately  stag  on  the  banks  of  the  Elk-horn, 
Or  by  the  roar  of  the  Running- water,  or  where  the  Omawhaw 
Calls  thee,  and  leaps  through  the  wild  ravine  like  a  brave  of  the 
Blackfeet! 
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Hark  I  what  mnrmms  arise  from  the  hearts  of  those  mountainous 

deserts? 
Is  it  the  cry  of  the  Foxes  and  Crows,  or  the  mighty  Behemoth, 
Who,  unharmed,  on  his  tasks  once  canght  the  bolts  of  the  thunder. 
And  now  larks  in  his  lair  to  destroy  the  race  of  the  red  man  ? 
Far  more  fatal  to  thee  and  thy  race  than  the  Crows  and  the  Foxes, 
Far  more  fatal  to  thee  and  thy  race  than  the  tread  of  Behemoth, 
Lo !  the  big  thunder-canoe,  that  steadily  breasts  the  Missouri's 
Merciless  corrent !  and  yonder,  afar  on  the  prairies,  the  camp-fires 
Gleam  through  the  night ;  and  the  dood  of  dast  in  the  grey  of  the 

daybreak  frace ; 

Marks  not  the  buffalo's  track,  nor  the  Mandan's  dexterous  horse- 
It  is  a  caravan,  whitening  the  desert  where  dwell  the  Camanches ! 
Ha  I  how  the  breath  of  these  Saxons  and  Celts,  like  the  blast  of  the 

east  wind, 
Drifts  evermore  to  the  West  the  scanty  smokes  of  the  wigwams! 
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SEAWEED. 

Whbn  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  equinox, 
Luidward  in  his  wrath  he  scourges 

The  toiling  surges. 
Laden  with  seaweed  from  the  rocks 

From  Bermuda's  reefs ;  horn  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges, 
In  some  far-off,  brisrht  Azore  j 
From  Bahama,  and  the  dashing 

Silver-flashing 
Surges  of  San  Salvador , 

From  the  tumbling  surf,  that  buries 

The  Orkneyan  skerries, 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides ; 
And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifting 

Spars  uplifting 
On  the  desolate,  rainy  seas  ,*— 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main ; 
Till  in  sheltered  coves,  and  r^M^es 

Of  sandy  beaches. 
All  have  fomid  repose  again. 

So  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Strike  the  ocean 
Of  the  poet*  s  soul,  ere  long 
From  each  cave  and  rocky  fastness. 

In  its  vastness. 
Floats  some  fragment  of  a  song ; 

From  the  far-off  isles  enchanted, 

Heaven  has  planted 
With  the  golden  fruit  of  Truth  j 
From  the  flashing  surf,  whose  vision 

Gleams  Eljfsian 
In  the  tropic  clime  of  Youth ; 
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From  the  strong  Will,  and  the  Endeavonr 

That  forever 
Wrestles  with  the  tides  of  Fate ; 
From  the  wreck  of  Hopes  far-scattered, 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating  waste  and  desolate ; — 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Cnrrents  of  the  restless  heart  I 
Till  at  length  in  books  recorded, 

They,  like  hoarded 
Household  words,  no  more  depart. 


THE  DAY  IS  DONE. 

Thb  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

I  see  the  lierhts  of  the  village 

Gleam  throujrh  the  rain  and  the  mist. 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me, 

That  my  soul  cannot  resist: 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem. 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime. 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavour; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Bead  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  &om  his  heart, 

As  showers  &om  the  clouds  of  summer. 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start. 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labour, 

And  nights  devoid  oi  ease, 
Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 
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Bnch  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pnlse  of  care, 
And  come  like  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volnme 

The  i)oem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares,  that  infest  the  day. 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 


AFTERNOON  IN  FEBBUABY. 

Thb  day  is  ending. 
The  nignt  is  decending; 
The  marsh  is  frozen. 
The  river  dead. 

Through  clouds  like  ashes, 
The  red  sun  flashes 
On  village  windows 
That  glimmer  red. 

The  snow  recommences  ; 
The  buried  fences 
Mark  no  longer 
The  road  o'er  the  plam ; 

While  through  the  meadows, 
lake  fearful  shadows, 
Slowly  passes 
A  nmeral  train. 

The  bell  is  pealing 
And  every  feeling 
Within  me  responds 
To  the  dismal  knell ; 

Shadows  are  trailing, 
My  heart  is  bewailing 
And  toiling  within 
Like  a  funeral  bell. 


TO  AN  OLD  DANISH  SONG-BOOK. 

Welcome,  my  old  friend,  ^ 
Welcome  to  a  foreign  fireside. 
While  the  sullen  gales  of  autumn 
Shake  the  windows 
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The  nngratefnl  world 
Has,  it  seemSf  defJt  harshly  with  thee^ 
Since,  beneath  the  skies  of  Denmark, 
First  I  met  thee. 

There  are  marks  of  age, 
There  are  thumb-marks  on  thy  margin, 
Made  by  hands  that  clasped  thee  rudely 
At  the  alehouse. 

Boiled  and  dull  thou  art ; 
Yellow  are  thy  time-worn  pages, 
As  the  russet,  rain-molest^ 
Leaves  of  autumn. 

Thou  art  stained  with  wine 
Scattered  from  hilarious  goblets. 
As  these  leaves  with  the  libations 
Of  Olympus. 

Yet  dost  thou  recall 
Days  departed,  half -forgotten, 
When  in  dreamy  youth  I  wandered 
By  the  Baltic, — 

When  I  paused  to  hear 
The  old  ballad  of  King  Christian 
Shouted  from  suburban  tavern 
In  the  twilight. 

Thou  recallest  bards. 
Who,  in  solitary  chambers. 
And  with  hearts  by  passion  wasted. 
Wrote  thy  pages. 

Thou  recallest  homes 
Where  thy  songs  of  love  and  friendship 
Made  the  gloomy  Northern  winter 
Bright  as  summer. 

Once  some  ancient  Scald, 
In  his  bleak,  ancestral  Iceland, 
Chanted  staves  of  these  old  ballads 
To  the  Vikings. 

Once  in  Elsinore, 
At  the  court  of  old  King  Hamlet, 
Yorick  and  his  boon  companions 
Sang  these  ditties. 

Once  Prince  Frederick's  Guard 
Sang  them  in  their  smoky  barracks ; — 
Suddenly  the  English  cannon 
Joined  the  chorus  I 

Peasants  in  the  field, 
Sailors  on  the  roaring  ocean, 
Students,  tradesmen,  pale  mechanics, 
All  have  sung  them. 
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Thou  hasfc  been  their  friend ; 
They,  alas !  have  left  thee  friendless! 
Yet  at  least  by  one  wann  fireside 
Art  thon  welcome. 

And,  as  swallows  bnild 
In  these  wide,  old-fashioned  chimneys, 
So  thy  twittering  songs  shall  nestle 
In  my  bosom, — 

Quiet,  close,  and  warm. 
Sheltered  from  all  molestation, 
And  recalling  by  their  voices 
Tenth  and  traveL 


WALTER  VON  DEB  V0aELWBID.»7 

YooELWEiD  the  Minnesinger, 
When  he  left  this  world  of  ours 

Laid  his  body  in  the  cloister. 
Under  Wttrtzburg's  minster  towers. 

And  he  gave  the  monks  his  treasures, 
Gitve  them  all  with  this  behest : 

They  should  feed  the  birds  at  noontide 
Daily  on  his  place  of  rest ; 

Saying,  "  From  these  wandering  minstrels 
1  have  learned  the  art  of  song ; 

Let  me  now  repay  the  lessons 
They  have  taught  so  well  and  long." 

Thus  the  bard  of  love  departed ; 

And,  fulfilling  his  desire. 
On  his  tomb  the  birds  were  feasted 

By  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Bay  Iw  day,  o*er  tower  and  turret, 

lu  K>ul  weather  and  in  fair, 
Dav  by  day,  in  vaster  numbers 

Flocked  the  poets  of  the  air. 

On  the  tree  whose  heavy  branches  ' 

Ov^^adowed  all  the  place 
On  the  pavement,  on  the  tombstone, 

Chi  the  poet's  sculptured  face, 

On  the  cross-bars  of  each  window, 

On  the  lintel  of  each  door, 
They  renewed  the  War  of  Wartburg, 

Which  the  bard  had  fought  before. 

There  they  sang  their  merry  carols, 
Sang  their  lauds  on  every  side ; 

And  the  name  their  voices  uttered 
Was  the  name  of  Yogelweid. 

K 
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Till  at  length  the  portly  abbot 
Murmured,  "  Why  this  waste  of  food  ? 

Be  it  changed  to  leaves  henceforward 
For  our  fasting  brotherhood." 

Then  in  vain  o'er  tower  and  turret, 
From  the  walls  and  woodland  nests, 

When  the  minster  bells  rang  noontide, 
Gathered  the  unwelcome  guests. 

Then  in  vain,  with  cries  discordanjb. 
Clamorous  round  the  Gothic  spire, 

Screamed  the  feathered  Minnesingers 
For  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Time  has  long  effaced  the  inscriptions, 
On  the  cloister's  funeral  stones. 

And  tradition  only  tells  us 
Where  repose  tne  poet's  bones. 

But  around  the  vast  cathedral. 
By  sweet  echoes  multiplied, 

Still  the  birds  repeat  the  legend. 
And  the  name  of  Vogelweid. 


DRINKING  SONG. 

INSCRIPTION  FOR  AN  ANTIQUE  PITCHER, 

Comb,  old  friend !  sit  down  and  listen ! 

From  the  pitcher,  placed  between  us, 
How  the  waters  laugh  and  glisten 

In  the  head  of  old  SilenusT 

Old  Silenus,  bloated,  drunken. 

Led  by  his  inebriate  Satyrs ; 
On  his  breast  his  head  is  sunken, 

Vacantly  he  leers  and  chatters. 

Fauns  with  youthful  Bacchus  follow ; 

lyv  crowns  that  brow  supernal 
As  the  forehead  of  Apollo, 

And  possessing  youth  etemaL 

Bound  about  him,  fair  Bacchantes, 
Bearing  cymbais,  flutes,  and  thiyses, 

Wild  from  Is  axian  groves,  or  Zante's 
Vineyards,  sing,  delirious  voices. 

Thus  he  won,  through  all  the  nations. 
Bloodless  victories,  and  the  farmer 

Bore,  as  trophies  and  oblations, 
Vines  for  banners,  ploughs  lor  acmour. 
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Judged  by  no  o'er-zealous  rigour, 
Much  this  mTStic  throng  ezpressee : 

Bacchus  was  the  type  of  vigour, 
And  Silenus  of  excesses. 

These  are  ancient  ethnic  revels, 
Of  a  faith  long  since  forsaken 

Now  the  Satyrs,  changed  to  devils, 
lighten  mortals  wine-o*ertaken. 

Now  to  rivulets  from  the  mountains 
Point  the  rods  of  fortune-tellers ; 

Youth  perpetual  dwells  in  fountains, — 
Not  in  aaakSf  and  casks,  and  cellars. 

Claudius,  though  he  sang  of  flagons 
And  huge  tankards  filled  with  Bhenish, 

From  that  fienr  blood  of  dragons 
Never  would  his  own  replenish. 

Even  Redi,  though  he  chaunted 
Bacchus  in  the  Tuscan  valleys. 

Never  drank  the  wine  he  vaunted 
In  his  dithyrambic  sallies. 

Then  with  water  fill  the  pitcher 
Wreathed  about  with  classic  fables ; 

Ne'er  Falemian  threw  a  richer 
light  upon  Lucullus'  tables. 

Come,  old  friend,  sit  down  and  listen ! 

As  it  passes  thus  between  u^ 
How  its  wavelets  laugh  and  glisten 

In  the  head  of  old  Silenus ! 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIES. 

L'6temit6  est  une  pendole,  dont  le  balancier  dit  et  redit  sans  oeese  oes 
enx  mots  seulement,  dans  le  silence  des  tombeaux :  **  Toujours !  jamais  I 
axnais !  toujours  I" — Jacques  B&idajns. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 

Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 

Across  its  antique  portico 

Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw  ; 

And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 

An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all, — 

"  Forever — never! 

Never — forever !" 

Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands. 

And  pomts  and  beckons  with  ite  hands 

From  its  case  of  massive  oak. 

Like  a  monk,  who  under  Mb  cloak, 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas ! 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, — 
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"  Forever— never  I 
Never— forever  I" 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 

But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night, 

Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 

It  echoes  alon^  the  vacant  hall, 

Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor. 

And  seems  to  say,  at  each,  chamber-door, — 

"  Forever — never  I 

Never — ^forever  I" 

Throngh  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Throngh  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Throngh  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood, 
And  as  S,  like  Gk>d,  it  all  things  saw, 
It  (^mly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, — 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality ; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared  j 
The  strangrer  feasted  at  his  board ; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased, — 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played. 

There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed; 

O  precious  hours !    0  golden  prime, 

And  affluence  of  love  and  time ! 

Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold. 

Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told, — 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night ; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below. 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow ; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer. 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — ^forever !' ' 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fled. 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead ; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"  Ah !  when  shall  they  all  meet  again  ?" 
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As  in  the  days  lon^  since  gone  by, 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  leply,- 

"  Forever — never  I 

Never — forever  I" 

Never  here,  forever  there, 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care, 
And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear. 
Forever  there,  but  never  here ! 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly, — 

"  Forever — ^never ! 

Never— forever  1*  * 


THE  AEBOW  AND  THE  SONG. 

I  SHOT  an  arrow  in  the  air. 
It  fell  to  earth  I  knew  not  where ; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Gonld  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  song  Into  the  air. 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  aind  strong, 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song! 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke ; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend. 
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THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Lo !  in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  West, 

Whose  panes  the  sunken  snn  incarnadines, 

Like  a  fair  lady  at  her  casement,  shines 

The  evening  star,  the  star  of  love  and  rest ! 

And  then  anon  she  doth  herself  divest 

Of  all  her  radiant  garments,  and  reclines 

Behind  the  sombre  screen  of  yonder  pines. 

With  slumber  and  soft  dreams  of  love  oppressed. 

0  my  beloved,  my  sweet  Hesperus ! 

My  morning  ^d  my  evening  star  of  love! 

My  best  and  gentlest  lady  !  even  thus. 

As  that  fair  planet  in  the  sky  above. 

Dost  thon  retire  unto  thy  rest  at  night, 

And  from  thy  darkened  window  fades  the  light. 


AUTUMN. 

Thott  oomest,  Antumn,  heralded  by  the  rain, 
With  banners,  by  great  gales  incessant  fanned, 
Brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  Samarcand, 
And  stately  oxen  hamassed  to  thy  wain ! 
Thon  standest,  like  imperial  Charlemagne,^ 
Upon  thy  bridge  of  gold ;  thy  royal  hand 
Outstretched  with  benedictions  o'er  the  land, 
Blessing  the  farms  through  all  thy  vast  domain ! 
Thy  shield  is  the  red  harvest  moon,  suspended 
So  long  beneath  the  heaven's  o'erhanging  eaves ; 
Thy  steps  are  by  the  farmer's  prayers  attended  j 
Like  flames  upon  an  altar  shine  the  sheaves ; 
And,  following  thee,  in  thy  ovation  splendid. 
Thine  almoner,  the  wind,  scatters  the  golden  leaves ! 
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TUSOAN,  that  wanderest  through  the  realms  of  gloom. 

With  thoughtful  pace,  and  sad,  majestic  eyes, 

Stem  thoughts  and  awful  from  thy  soul  arise, 

like  Farinata  from  his  fiery  tomb. 

Thy  sacred  song  is  like  the  trump  of  doom ; 

Yet  in  thy  heart  what  human  sympathies, 

What  soft  compassion  glows,  as  in  the  skies 

The  tender  stars  their  cloud^  lamps  relume ! 

Methinks  I  see  thee  stand,  with  pallid  cheeks, 

By  Fra  Hilario  in  his  diocese. 

As  up  the  convent- walls,  in  golden  streaks, 

The  ascending  sunbeams  mark  the  day's  decrease ; 

And,  as  he  asks  what  there  the  stranger  seeks. 

Thy  voice  along  the  cloister  whispers,  "  Peace !" 
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THE  HEMLOCK-TREE. 


FROM  THB  GERMAN. 


O  hemlock-treb!  0  hemlock-tree  !  how  faithful  are  thy  branches ! 

Green  not  alone  in  smnmer  time, 

Bnt  in  the  winter's  frost  and  rime ! 
O  hemlock- tree!  0 hemlock-tree !  how  faithful  are  thy  branches ! 

O  maiden  fair  I  0  maiden  fair !  how  faithless  is  thy  bosom ! 

To  love  me  in  prosperity, 

And  leave  mem  adversity ! 
O  maiden  fair !  0  maiden  fair  1  how  faithless  is  thy  bosom  I 

The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  tak'st  for  thine  example. 

So  long  as  summer  laughs  she  sings. 

But  in  the  autumn  spreads  her  win^. 
The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  tak'st  for  thine  example! 

The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  brook,  is  mirror  of  thy  falsehood  I 

It  flows  so  long  as  falls  the  rain, 

In  drought  its  springs  soon  dry  again. 
The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  brook,  is  mirror  of  thy  falsehood ! 


ANNIE  OF  THARAW. 

FROM  THE  LOW  GERMAN  OF  SIMON  DAOH. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  true  love  of  old. 
She  is  my  life,  and  my  goods,  and  my  gold. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  her  heart  once  again 
To  me  has  surrendered  in  joy  and  in  pain. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  riches,  my  good. 
Thou,  O  my  soul,  my  flesh,  and  my  blood ! 

Then  come  the  wild  weather,  come  sleet  or  come  snow, 
We  will  stand  by  each  other,  however  it  blow. 

Oppression,  and  sickness,  and  sorrow,  and  pain, 
Shall  be  to  our  true  love  as  links  to  the  chain. 

As  the  palm-tree  standeth  so  straight  and  so  tall. 
The  more  the  hail  beats,  and  the  more  the  rains  fall, — 

So  love  in  our  hearts  shall  grow  mighty  and  strong. 
Through  crosses,  through  sorrows,  through  manifold  wrong. 
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Shonldst  thou  be  torn  from  me  to  wander  alone 
In  a  desolate  land  where  the  sun  is  scarce  known, — 

Thzoagh  forests  TVL  follow,  and  where  the  sea  flows, 
Through  ice,  and  through  iron,  through  armies  of  foes. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  light  and  my  sun, 

The  threads  of  our  two  Uves  are  woven  in  one. 

Whatever  I  have  bidden  thee  thou  hast  obeyed. 
Whatever  forbidden  thou  hast  not  gainsaid. 

How  in  the  turmoil  of  life  can  love  stand, 

Where  there  is  not  one  heart,  and  one  mouth,  and  one  hand  I 

Some  seek  for  dissension,  and  trouble,  and  strife ; 
lake  a  dog  and  a  cat  live  such  man  and  wife. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  such  is  not  our  love ; 
Thou  art  my  lambkin,  my  chick,  and  my  dove. 

Whate'er  my  desire,  in  thine  may  be  seen  ; 

I  am  king  oi  the  household,  and  thou  art  its  queen. 

It  is  this,  O  my  Annie,  my  heart's  sweetest  rest, 
That  makes  of  us  twain  but  one  soul  in  one  breast. 

This  turns  to  a  heaven  the  hut  where  we  dwell ; 
While  wrangling  soon  changes  a  home  to  a  heU. 


THE  STATUE  OVER  THE  CATHEDRAL  DOOR. 

FROM  THB  GERMAN  OF  JULIUS  MOSEN. 

Forms  of  saints  and  kings  are  standing 

The  cathedral  door  above ; 
Yet  I  saw  but  one  among  them 

Who  hath  soothed  my  soul  with  love. 

In  his  mantle — wound  about  him. 

As  their  robes  the  sowers  wind, — 
Bore  he  swallows  and  their  fledgelings, 

Flowers  and  weeds  of  every  land. 

And  BO  stands  calm  and  childlike. 

High  in  wind  and  tempest  wild ; 
Oh^  where  I  like  him  exalted, 

I  would  be  like  him,  a  child  I 

And  my  songs, — green  leaves  and  blossoms, — 
To  the  doors  of  heaven  would  bear. 

Calling,  even  in  storm  and  tempest, 
Bound  me  still  these  birds  of  air. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  CROSSBILL. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  JXTUJJB  MOSEN* 

On  the  craes  tiie  dyin^  Saviour 

Heavenward  lifts  his  eydids  calni) 
Peels,  but  scarcely  feels,  a  trembling 

In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

And  by  all  the  world  forsaken. 

Sees  he  how  with  sealons  care 
At  the  mthless  nail  of  iron 

A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 

Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring, 

With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease, 
From  the  cross  'twould  free  the  Saviour, 

Its  Creator's  Son  release. 

And  the  Savionr  speaks  in  mildness  : 

"  Blest  be  thon  of  all  the  good ! 
Bear  as  token  of  this  mom«it, 

Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood  V* 

And  that  bird  is  called  the  crossbill ; 

Covered  ^  with  Uood  so  clear, 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 

Songs  like  legends  strange  to  hear. 


THE  SEA  HATH  ITS  PEARLS. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  HBINRICH  HEINE. 

The  sea  hath  its  pearls, 

The  heaven  hath  its  stars ; 
But  my  heart,  my  heart. 

My  heart  hath  its  love. 

Great  are  the  sea  and  the  heaven ; 

Yet  greater  is  my  heart. 
And  fairer  than  pearls  and  stars 

Flashes  and  beams  my  love. 

Thon  little,  youthful  maiden, 

Come  unto  my  great  heart ; 
My  heart,  and  the  sea,  and  the  heaven, 

Are  mating  away  with  love  I 


POETIC  APHORISMS. 

FROM  THB  SINlfOEDIOHTB  OF  FRIEDRIOH  YON  LOGAU, 
'   BEYSNTEENTH  CENTTJBT. 


MONEY. 

Wherbunto  is  money  good  ? 
Who  has  it  not  wants  hardihood, 
Who  has  it  has  much  trouble  and  care, 
Who  once  has  had  it  has  despair. 


THE  BEST  MEDICINES. 

Jot  and  Temperance  and  Repose 
Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose. 


SIN. 


Manlike  is  it  to  fall  into  sin, 
Mendlike  is  it  to  dwell  therein, 
Christlike  is  it  for  sin  to  grieve, 
God-like  is  it  all  sin  to  leave. 


POVERTY  AND  BLINDNESS. 

A  BLIND  man  is  a  poor  man,  and  blind  a  poor  man  is  ? 
For  the  former  seeth  no  man,  and  the  latter  no  man  sees. 


liAW  OF  LIFE. 

Live  I,  so  live  I, 
To  my  Lord  heartily, 
To  my  Prince  faithfully. 
To  my  neighbour  honestly. 
Die  I,  so  die  I. 


CREEDS. 

Lutheran,  Popish,  Calvinistic,  all  these  creeds  and  doctrines  three 
Extant  are ;  but  still  the  doubt  is,  where  Christianity  may  be. 
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THE  RESTLESS  HEAET. 


A  MILLSTONE  and  the  hnman  heart  are  driven  ever  round  ; 

If  they  have  nothing  else  to  grind,  they  must  themselves  be  ground. 


CHRISTIAN  LOVE. 

"Whilom  Love  was  like  a  fire,  and  warmth  and  comfort  it  bespoke  j 
But,  alas !  it  now  is  quenched,  and  only  bites  us  like  the  smoke. 


ART  AND  TACT. 

Intelligbnob  and  courtesy  not  always  are  combined  j 
Often  in  a  wooden  house  a  golden  room  we  find. 


RETRIBUTION. 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding 

small ;  [he  all. 

Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting,  with  exactness  grinds 


TRUTH. 

"When  by  night  the  frogs  are  croaking,  kindle  but  a  torches  fire. 
Ha !  how  soon  they  £dl  are  silent !  Thus  Truth  silences  the  liar. 


RHYMES. 

If  perhaps  these  rhymes  of  mine  should  sound  not  well  in  strangers' 

ears, 
They  have  only  to  bethink  them  that  it  happens  so  with  theirs  : 
Eor  so  long  as  words,  like  mortals,  call  a  fatherland  their  own. 
They  will  be  most  highly  valued  where  they  are  best  and  longest 

known. 


CURFEW. 


Solemnly,  mournfully 

Dealing  its  dole, 
The  Curfew  Bell 

Ib  beginning  to  toll. 

Cover  the  embers, 

And  put  out  the  light , 
Toil  comes  with  the  morning, 

And  rest  with  the  night. 

Dark  grow  the  windows, 
And  quenched  is  the  fire, 

Sound  fades  into  silence, — 
All  footsteps  retire. 

No  voice  in  the  chamberS| 

No  sound  in  the  hall! 
Sleep  and  oblivion 

Beign  over  all  1 

n. 

The  book  is  completed. 
And  closed  like  the  day  j 

And  the  hand  that  has  wntten  it 
Lays  it  away. 

Dim  grow  its  fancies ; 

Forgotten  they  lie  j 
Like  coals  in  the  ashes, 

They  darken  and  die. 

Song  sinks  into  silence, 

The  story  is  told. 
The  windows  are  dark^ied. 

The  hearth-stone  is  cold. 

Darker,  and  darker 
The  black  shadows  fall ; 

Sleep  and  oblivion 
Beign  over  all. 
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DEDIOATION. 

As  one  who,  walking  in  the  twilight  gloom, 
Hears  round  about  him  voices  as  it  darkens, 

And  seeing  not  the  forms  from  which  they  come, 
Pauses  hx>m  time  to  time,  and  turns  and  hearkens ; 

So  walking  here  in  twilight,  O  my  friends! 

I  hear  your  voices,  sof  t^ied  by  the  distance, 
And  pause,  and  turn  to  listen,  as  each  sends 

His  words  of  friendship,  comfort,  and  assistance. 

If  any  thought  of  mine,  or  sung  or  told, 

Has  ever  given  delight  or  consolation. 
Ye  have  repaid  me  back  a  thousand-fold, 

By  every  friendly  sign  and  salutation. 

Thanks  for  the  sympathies  that  ye  have  shown 
Thanks  for  each  kindly  word,  each  sUent  token, 

That  teaches  me,  when  seeming  most  alone. 
Friends  are  around  us,  though  no  word  be  spoken. 

Eind  messages,  that  pass  from  land  to  land ; 

Kind  letters  that  betray  the  heart's  deep  history, 
In  which  we  feel  the  pressure  of  a  hand, — 

One  touch  of  fire,  and  all  the  rest  is  mystery ! 

The  pleasant  books  that  silently  among 
Our  household  treasures  take  familiar  places. 

And  are  to  us  as  if  a  living  tongue 
Spake  from  the  printed  leaves  or  pictured  faces ! 

Perhaps  on  earth  I  never  shall  behold, 

"With  eye  of  sense  your  outward  form  and  semblance  j 
Therefore  to  me  you  never  will  grow  old. 

But  live  for  ever  young  in  my  remembrance. 

Never  grow  old,  nor  change,  nor  pass  away  I 
Your  gentle  voices  will  flow  on  for  ever. 

When  life  grows  bare,  and  tarnished  with  decay. 
As  through  a  leafless  landscape  flows  a  river. 

Kot  chance  of  birth  or  place  has  made  us  friends. 
Being  oftentimes  of  different  tongues  and  nations. 

But  the  endeavour  for  the  selfsame  ends, 
With  the  same  hopes,  and  fears,  and  aspirations. 

Therefore  I  hope  to  join  your  seaside  walk. 
Saddened,  and  mostly  silent,  with  emotion ; 

Kor  interrupting  with  mtrosive  talk 
The  grand,  majestic  symphonies  of  ocean. 
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<'  Thus/'  said  he,  "  wiU  we  boild  this  ship ! 

Laj  aqaare  the  blocks  apon  the  slip, 

And  follow  well  this  plan  of  mine. 

Choose  the  timbers  with  greatest  care ; 

Of  all  that  is  nnsonnd  beware ; 

For  only  what  is  sound  and  strong 

To  this  vessel  shall  belong. 

Cedar  of  Maine  and  Gk^^  pine 

Here  together  shall  combine. 

A  goodly  frame,  and  a  goodly  fame, 

And  the  Union  be  her  name ! 

For  the  day  that  gives  her  to  the  sea 

Shall  give  my  daughter  unto  thee  I" 

The  Master^  s  word 

Enraptured  the  young  man  heard; 

And  as  he  turned  his  face  aside, 

With  a  look  of  joy  and  a  thrill  of  pride, 

Standing  before 

Her  father's  door. 

He  saw  the  form  of  his  promised  bride. 

The  sun  shone  on  her  golden  hair, 

And  her  cheek  was  glowing  fresh  and  fair. 

With  the  breath  of  mom  and  the  soft  sea  air, 

Like  a  beauteous  barge  was  she, 

Still  at  rest  on  the  sandy  beach. 

Just  beyond  the  billow's  reach  j 

But  he 

Was  the  restless,  seething,  stormy  seal 

Ah,  how  skilful  grows  the  hand 
That  obeyeth  Love's  command ! 
It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain, 
And  he  who  foiloweth  Love's  behest 
Far  ezceedeth  all  the  rest ! 

Thus  with  the  rising  of  the  sun 

Was  the  noble  task  begun. 

And  soon  throughout  the  ship-yard's  bounds 

Were  heard  the  intermingled  sounds 

Of  axes  and  of  mallets,  plied 

With  vigorous  arms  on  every  side ! 

Plied  so  deftly  and  so  well. 

That,  ere  the  shadows  of  evening  fell, 

The  keel  of  oak  for  a  noble  ship, 

Scarfed  and  bolted,  straight  and  strong. 

Was  Iving  ready,  and  stretched  along 

The  blocks,  well  placed  upon  the  slip. 

Happy,  thrice  happy,  every  one 

Who  sees  his  labour  well  b^un. 

And  not  perplexed  and  multiplied. 

By  idly  waiting  for  time  and  tidel 
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And  when  the  hot  long  daj  was  o'er, 

The  ^ounff  man  at  the  Master's  door 

Sat  with  the  maiden  cahn  and  stilL 

And  within  the  porch,  a  little  more 

Bemoved  beyond  the  evening  chill, 

The  father  sat  and  told  them  tales, 

Of  wrecks  in  the  September  gales, 

Of  pirates  upon  the  Spanish  main. 

And  ships  that  never  came  back  ajg^in, 

The  chance  and  change  of  a  sailor's  life, 

Want  and  plenty,  rest  and  strife, 

His  roving  fancy,  like  the  wind, 

That  notmng  can  stay  and  nothing  can  bind, 

And  the  magic  .charm  of  foreign  lands, 

With  shadows  of  palms  and  shining  sands, 

Where  the  tumblmg  surf. 

O'er  the  coral  reefs  of  Madagascar, 

Washes  the  feet  of  the  swarthy  Lascar, 

As  he  lies  alone  and  asleep  on  the  turf. ' 

And  the  trembling  maiden  held  her  breath 

At  the  tales  of  that  awful,  pitiless  sea. 

With  all  its  terror  and  mystery. 

The  dim,  dark  sea,  so  like  unto  Death, 

That  divides  and  yet  unites  mankind ! 

And  whenever  the  old  man  paused,  a  gleam 

f^m  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  would  awhile  illume 

The  silent  group  in  the  twilight  gloom. 

And  thoughtful  faces,  as  in  a  dream ; 

And  for  a  moment  one  might  mark 

What  had  been  hidden  b^  the  dark. 

That  the  head  of  the  maiden  lay  at  rest, 

Tenderly  on  the  young  man's  breast ! 

Day  by  day  the  vessel  grew 
With  timbers  fashioned  strong  and  true, 
Stemson  and  keelson  and  sternson-knee, 
TKU,  framed  with  perfect  symmetry, 
A  skeleton  ship  rose  up  to  view ! 
And  around  the  bows  and  around  the  side 
The  heavy  hammers  and  mallets  plied, 
Till  after  many  a  week,  at  length. 
Wonderful  for  form  and  strength. 
Sublime  in  its  enormous  bulk. 
Loomed  aloft  the  shadowy  hidk  I 
And  around  it  columns  of  smoke,  upwreathing, 
Eose  from  the  boiling,  bubbling,  seething 
Cauldron  that  glowed, 
And  overflowed 

With  the  black  tar,  heated  for  the  sheathing. 
And  amid  the  clamours 
Of  clattering  hammers, 
He  who  listened  heard  now  and  then 
The  Bong  of  the  Master  and  his  men  :— 
L 
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^*  Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master, 
Statmch  and  strong,  a  goodly  Tessel, 

That  shall  laagh  at  all  disaster, 
And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestlel" 

With  oaken  brace  and  copper  band, 

Lay  the  rudder  on  the  sand. 

That,  like  a  thought,  should  have  control 

Over  the  movement  of  the  whole ; 

And  near  it  the  anchor,  whose  giant  hand 

Would  reach  down  and  grapple  with  the  land, 

And  immovable  and  fast 

Hold  the  great  ship  against  the  bellowing  blast  I 

And  at  the  bows  an  image  stood, 

By  a  cunning  artist  carved  in  wood, 

With  robes  of  white,  that  far  behind 

Seemed  to  be  fluttering  in  the  wind, 

It  was  not  shaped  in  a  classic  mould, 

Nor  like  a  Nymph  or  Goddess  of  old. 

Or  Naiad  rismg  from  the  water, 

But  modelled  from  the  master's  daughter  I 

On  many  a  dreary  and  misty  night, 

'Twill  be  seen  by  the  rays  of  the  signal  light. 

Speeding  along  through  the  rain  and  the  dark. 

Like  a  ghost  in  its  snow-white  sark, 

The  pilot  of  some  phantom  bark, 

Guidmg  the  vessel  in  its  flight. 

By  a  path  none  other  knows  aright  I 

Behold,  at  last. 
Each  tall  and  tapering  mast 
Is  swung  into  its  place  ;*° 
Shrouds  and  stays 
Holding  it  firm  and  fast ! 

Long  ago, 

In  the  deer-haunted  forests  of  Maine, 

When  upon  mountain  and  plain 

Lay  the  snow. 

They  fell, — those  lordly  pines  I 

Those  grand,  majestic  pines ! 

'Mid  shouts  and  cheers 

The  jaded  steors. 

Panting  beneath  the  goad. 

Dragged  down  the  weary,  winding  road 

Those  captive  kings  so  straight  and  tall^ 

To  be  shorn  of  their  streaming  hair. 

And,  naked  and  bare. 

To  feel  the  stress  and  the  strain 

Of  the  wind  and  the  reeling  main, 

Whose  roar 

Would  remind  them  for  evermore 

Of  their  native  forests  they  should  not  see  again* 
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And  everywhere  , 

The  slender,  graceful  spars 

Poise  aloft  in  the  air. 

And  at  the  mast-head, 

White,  blue,  and  red, 

A  flag  nnroUs  the  stripes  and  stars. 

Ah !  when  the  wanderer,  lonely,  friendless, 

In  foreign  harbours  shall  behold 

That  flag  unrolled, 

'Twill  be  as  a  friendly  hand 

Stretched  out  from  his  native  land. 

Filling  his  heart  with  memories  sweet  and  endless ; 

All  is  flnished !  and  at  length 

Has  come  the  bridal  day 

Of  beauty  and  of  strength. 

To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  launched ! 

With  fleecy  clouds  the  sky  is  blanched, 

And  o'er  the  baj^. 

Slowly,  in  all  his  splendours  dight, 

The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  the  sight. 

The  ocean  old, 

Centuries  old. 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  nncontrolled. 

Paces  restless  to  and  &o. 

Tip  and  down  the  sands  of  gold. 

His  beating  heart  is  not  at  rest ; 

And  far  and  wide, 

With  ceaseless  flow. 

His  heard  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast. 

He  waits  impatient  for  his  bride. 

There  she  stands, 

With  her  foot  upon  the  sands. 

Becked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay, 

In  honour  of  her  marriage  day, 

Her  snow-white  signals  fluttering,  blending. 

Hound  her  like  a  veil  descending, 

Heady  to  be 

The  bride  of  the  grey,  old  sea. 

On  the  deck  another  bride 
Is  standing  by  her  lover's  side. 
Shadows  ^m  the  flags  and  shronds. 
Like  the  shadows  cast  by  clouds. 
Broken  by  many  a  sunny  fleck,. 
Fall  around  them  on  the  dedc 

The  prayer  is  said. 

The  service  read, 

The  joyous  bridegroom  bows  his  head ; 

And  in  tears  the  good  old  Master 

Shakes  the  brown  hand  of  bis  son. 
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Kisses  his  dana^hter*s  glowing  cheek 

la  silence,  for  he  cannot  speak. 

And  ever  faster 

Down  his  own  the  tears  begin  to  ran. 

The  worthy  pastor — 

The  shepherd  of  that  wandering  flo3k, 

That  has  the  ocean  for  its  wold, 

That  has  the  vessel  for  its  fold, 

Leaping  ever  from  rock  to  rock — 

Spake,  with  accents  mild  and  clear, 

Words  of  warning,  words  of  cheer, 

But  tedioas  to  t^e  bridegroom's  ear. 

He  knew  the  chart 

Of  the  sailor's  heart. 

All  its  pleasures  and  its  griefs. 

All  its  shallows  and  rockj  reefs, 

All  those  secret  currents,  that  flow 

With  such  resistless  undertow. 

And  lift  and  drift,  with  terrible  force. 

The  will  from  its  moorings  and  its  course. 

Therefore  he  spake,  and  thus  said  he  : — 

"  like  unto  ships  far  off  at  sea. 

Outward,  or  homeward  bound,  are  wo. 

Before,  behind,  and  all  around, 

Floats  and  swings  the  horizon's  bound, 

Seems  at  its  distant  rim  to  rise 

And  climb  the  crystal  wall  of  the  skies, 

And  then  again  to  turn  and  sink. 

As  if  we  could  slide  from  its  outer  brink. 

Ah !  it  is  not  the  sea. 

It  is  not  the  sea  that  sinks  and  shelves. 

But  ourselves 

That  rock  and  rise 

With  endless  and  uneasy  motion, 

Now  touching  the  very  skies, 

Now  sinking  mto  the  depths  of  ocean. 

Ah !  if  our  souls  but  poise  and  swing 

Like  the  compass  in  its  brazen  ring. 

Ever  level  and  ever  true 

To  the  toil  and  the  task  we  have  to  do. 

We  shall  securely,  and  safely  reach 

The  Fortunate  Isles,  on  whose  shining  beach 

The  sights  we  see,  and  the  sounds  we  hear. 

Will  be  those  of  joy  and  not  of  fear  I" 

Then  the  Master 

With  a  gesture  of  command, 

Waved  his  hand ; 

And  at  the  word. 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard, 

All  around  them  and  below. 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 
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Koockinff  away  the  shores  and  spnrs. 

And  see !  she  stirs ! 

She  starts, — she  moves, — she  seems  to  feel 

The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keeL 

And,  sparning  with  her  foot  the  ground, 

With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound, 

She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms! 

And  lo!  from  the  assembled  crowd 

There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  loud, 

That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say, — 

**  Take  her,  0  bridegroom,  old  and  grey, 

Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms, 

With  all  her  youth  and  all  her  charms  ?'* 

How  beautiful  she  is !    How  fair 
She  lies  within  those  arms,  that  press 
Her  form  with  many  a  soft  caress 
Of  tenderness  and  watchtul  care ! 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  O  ship  ! 

Through  wind  and  wave,  right  onward  steer  I 

The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip. 

Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear. 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 

0  gentle,  loving,  trusting  ^ife. 

And  safe  from  all  adversity 

Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 

Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be! 

Por  gentleness  and  love  and  trust 

Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust ! 

And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 

Something  immortal  still  survives ! 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great  I 

Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 

With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 

What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 

What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock ; 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
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Onr  fotftfa  trimnphant  o*er  our  fean, 
Aie  all  with  thee,— are  all  with  thee! 


THE  EYENINaSTAIL 

Juar  above  yon  aandy  bar 

Ab  the  day  grows  tBdnter  and  £mmer. 
Lonely  and  lovelj,  a  single  star 

Lights  the  air  with  a  dusty  glimmer. 

Lito  the  ocean  faint  and  far 

Falls  the  trail  of  its  golden  ^l^idonr, 
And  the  gleam  of  that  single  star 

Is  ever  refulgent,  soft,  and  tender. 

Chrysaor  rising  ont  of  the  sea, 

Snowed  thus  glorious  and  thns  emuloos. 
Leaving  the  arms  of  Gallirrhoe, 

For  ever  tender,  soft,  and  tremnlons. 

Thns  o*er  the  ocean  faint  and  far 

Trailed  the  gleam  of  his  falchion  brightly ; 
Is  it  a  Qodf  or  is  it  a  star. 

That,  entranced,  I  gaze  on  nightly ! 


THE  SECBET  OF  THE  SEA. 

Ah  !  what  pleasant  visions  haunt  me 

As  I  gaze  upon  the  sea ! 
AU  the  old  romantic  legends. 

All  my  dreams,  come  back  to  me. 

Sails  of  silk  and  ropes  of  sendal, 
Such  as  gleam  in  ancient  lore ; 

And  the  singing  of  the  sailors. 
And  the  answer  from  the  shore! 

Most  of  all,  the  Spanish  ballad 
Haunts  me  oft,  and  tarries  long, 

Of  the  noble  Count  Amaldos 
And  the  sailor's  mystic  song. 

like  the  long  waves  on  a  sea-beach, 
Where  the  sand  as  silver  shines. 

With  a  soft,  monotonous  cadence, 
How  its  unrhymed  lyric  lines ; 

Telling  how  the  Count  Amaldoe, 
With  his  hawk  upon  his  hand. 

Saw  a  fair  and  stately  galley, 
Steering  onwaid  to  the  land  ^- 
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How  he  heard  the  ancient  hehnsman 

Chant  a  song  so  wild  and  clear, 
That  the  sailing  sea-bird  slowly 

Poised  npon  the  mast  to  hear, 

Till  his  soul  was  fnll  of  longing, 

And  he  cried,  with  impulse  strong, — 
'^  Helmsman !  for  the  love  of  heaven, 

Teach  me,  too,  that  wondrous  song!" 

<<  Wouldst  thou," — so  the  helmsman  anawezed, 

"  Learn  the  secret  of  the  sea  ? 
Only  those  who  brave  its  dangers 

domprehend  its  mystery !" 

In  each  sail  that  skims  the  horizon, 

In  each  landward-blowing  breeze, 
I  behold  that  stately  galley. 

Hear  those  moumf  lid  melodies ; 

Till  my  soul  is  full  of  longing 

For  the  secret  of  the  sea, 
And  the  heart  of  the  great  ocean 

Sends  a  thrilling  piSse  through  me« 


TWILIGHT. 

Thb  twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy, 
The  wind  blows  wild  and  free, 

And  like  the  wings  of  sea-birds 
Flash  the  white  caps  of  the  sea 

But  in  the  fisherman's  cottage 

There  shines  a  ruddier  light. 
And  a  little  face  at  the  window 

Peers  out  into  the  night. 

Close,  dose  it  is  pressed  to  the  window, 

As  if  those  childish  eyes 
Were  looking  into  the  darkness, 

To  see  some  form  arise. 

And  a  woman's  waving  shadow 

Is  passing  to  and  fro. 
Now  rising  to  the  ceiling, 

Now  bowing  and  bendUng  low. 

What  tale  do  the  roaring  ocean, 

And  the  night-wind,  bleak  and  wild, 

As  they  beat  at  the  crazy  casement, 
Tell  to  that  little  child  ? 

And  why  do  the  roaring  ocean. 
And  tne  night-wind,  wild  and  bleak, 

As  they  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  mother, 
Drive  the  colour  from  her  cheek  ? 
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SIB  HUMPHREY  GILBBRT  » 

Southward  with  fleet  of  ioe 

Sailed  the  corsair  Death ; 
Wild  and  fast  blew  the  blast, 

And  the  east  wind  was  his  breath. 

His  lordly  ships  of  ice 

Glistened  in  the  san  ; 
On  each  side,  like  pennons  wide, 

Flashing  crystal  streamlets  run. 

His  sails  of  white  sea-mist 

Dripped  with  silver  rain  ; 
Bnt  where  he  passed  there  were  cast 

Leaden  showers  o'er  the  main* 

Eastward  from  Campobello 
Sir  Hnmphrey  Gilbert  sailed ; 

Three  days  or  more  seaward  he  bore, 
Then,  alas !  the  land-wind  failed. 

Alas !  the  land-wind  failed, 

And  ice-cold  grew  the  night: 
And  never  more,  on  sea  or  shore, 

Should  Sir  Humphrey  see  the  light. 

He  sat  upon  the  deck. 

The  Book  was  in  his  hand ; 
"  Do  not  fear !  Heaven  is  as  near," 

He  said,  "  by  water  as  by  land !" 

In  the  first  watch  of  the  night, 

Without  a  signal's  sound. 
Out  of  the  sea^ysteriously. 

The  fleet  of  Death  rose  aU  around. 

The  moon  and  the  evening  star 
Were  hanging  in  the  shrouds ; 

Every  mast,  as  it  passed. 
Seemed  to  rake  the  passing  clouds. 

They  grappled  with  their  prize. 

At  midnight  black  and  cold  1 
As  of  a  rock  was  the  shock  ; 

Heavily  the  ground-swell  rolled. 

Southward  through  day  and  dark. 

They  drift  in  close  embrace, 
With  mist  and  rain,  to  the  Spanish  Main ; 

Yet  there  seems  no  change  of  place. 

Southward,  for  ever  southward, 
Thej  drift  through  dark  and  day  j 

And  like  a  dream,  in  the  Gulf -Stream 
Sinking,  vanish  all  away. 
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THE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  rocky  ledge  runs  far  into  the  sea, 
And  on  its  outer  point,  some  miles  away, 

The  lighthouse  lifts  its  massive  masonry,       ' 
A  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  of  cloud  by  day. 

Even  at  this  distance  I  can  see  the  tides, 
Upheaving,  break  unheard  along  its  base, 

A  speechless  wrath,  that  rises  and  subsides 
"&.  the  white  lip  and  tremor  of  the  face. 

And  as  the  evening  darkens,  lo !  how  bright, 
Through  the  deep  purple  of  the  twilight  air, 

Beams  forth  the  sudden  radiance  of  its  light 
With  strange,  unearthly  splendour  in  its  glare ! 

Hot  one  alone  ;  from  each  projecting  cape 
Andp^ous  reef  along  tike  ocean's  verge, 

Starts  into  life  a  dim,  gigantic  shape. 
Holding  its  lantern  o'er  the  restless  surge. 

like  the  great  giant  Christopher  it  stands 
Upon  the  brink  of  the  tempestuous  wave, 

Wamng  far  out  among  the  rocks  and  sands. 
The  night-o'ertaken  mariner  to  save. 

And  the  great  ships  sail  outward  and  return. 
Bending  and  bowing  o'er  the  billowy  swells. 

And  ever  joyful,  as  they  see  it  bum, 
Tbey  wave  their  silent  welcomes  and  farewells. 

Ther  come  forth  from  the  darkness,  and  their  sails 
Gleam  for  a  moment  only  in  the  blaze, 

And  eager  faces,  as  the  light  unveils. 
Gaze  at  the  tower,  and  vanish  while  they  gaze. 

The  mariner  remembers  when  a  child. 
On  his  first  voyage,  he  saw  it  fade  and  sink ; 

And  when,  returning  from  adventures  wild, 
He  saw  it  rise  again  o'er  ocean's  brink. 

Steadfast,  serene,  immovable,  the  same 
Year  after  year,  through  all  the  silent  night 

Bums  on  for  evermore  that  quenchless  flame, 
SUnes  on  that  inextinguishable  light ! 

It  sees  the  ocean  to  its  bosom  clasp 

The  rocks  and  sea-sand  with  the  kiss  of  peace, 
It  sees  the  wild  winds  lift  it  in  their  grasp, 

And  hold  it  up,  and  shake  it  like  a  fleece. 

The  startled  waves  leap  over  it ;  the  storm 
Smites  it  with  all  the  scourges  of  the  rain. 

And  steadily  against  its  solid  form 
Press  the  great  shoulders  of  the  hurricane. 
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The  sea-bird  wheeling  round  it,  with  the  din 
Of  wings  and  winds  and  solitary  cries, 

Blinded  and  maddened  by  the  light  within, 
Dashes  himself  against  the  glare,  and  dies. 

A  new  Prometheus,  chained  upon  the  rock, 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  the  fire  of  Jove, 

It  does  not  hear  the  cry,  nor  heed  the  shoci^ 
But  hails  the  mariner  with  words  of  love. 

''  Sail  on !"  it  says,  '^  sail  on,  ye  stately  ships ! 

And  with  your  floating  bridge  the  ocean  span ; 
Be  mine  to  guard  this  light  from  all  eclipse, 

Be  yours  to  bring  man  nearer  unto  man  !'* 


THE  FIEB  OF  DRIFT- WOOD. 

Wb  sat  within  the  farm-house  old, 
Whose  windows,  looking  o'er  the  bay, 

Gave  to  the  sea-breeze,  damp  and  cold, 
An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day. 

Not  far  away  we  saw  the  port, — 
The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town, — 

The  light-house, — the  dismantled  fort, — 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night. 
Descending,  filled  the  little  room ; 

Our  faces  faded  from  the  sight. 
Our  voices  only  broke  the  gloom. 

We  spake  of  many  a  vanished  scene, 
Of  what  we  once  had  thought  and  said, 

Of  what  had  been,  and  might  have  been, 
And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was  dead ; 

And  all  that  fills  the  hearts  of  friends, 
When  first  they  feel,  with  secret  pain. 

Their  lives  thenceforth  have  separate  ends 
And  never  can  be  one  again ; 

The  first  slight  swerving  of  the  heart, 
That  words  are  powerless  to  express, 

And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part, 
Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 

The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake 
Had  something  strange,  I  could  but  mark ; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 

Oft  died  the  words  upon  our  lips, 

As  suddenly,  from  out  the  fire 
Built  of  the  wreck  of  stranded  ships, 

The  flames  would  leap  and  then  expire. 
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And,  as  their  splendour  flashed  and  failed, 

We  thought  of  wrecks  npon  the  main, — 
Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed 

And  sent  no  answer  back  agam. 

The  windows,  rattling  in  their  frames, — 

The  ocean,  soaring  np  the  beach, — 
The  gnsty  blast, — the  bickering  flames, — 

All  mingled  vaguely  in  onr  speech ; 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 

Of  fancies  floating  throush  the  brain, — 
The  long-lost  ventures  of  the  heart, 

That  send  no  answers  back  again. 

O  flames  that  glowed !  0  hearts  that  yearned ! 

They  were  indeed  too  much  akin, 
The  drift-wood  fire  without  that  burned, 

The  thoughts  that  burned  and  glowed  within. 
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EESIGNATION. 

Therb  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended. 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair ! 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 
The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  crying, 

Will  not  be  comforted ! 

Let  us  be  patient !    These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise. 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapours, 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death !  What  seems  so  is  transition ; 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  Elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead, — the  child  of  our  affection, — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection. 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 
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In  tliat  great  cloister's  stUlness  and  sednsion, 

By  giuurdian  an^;els  led. 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollatlon. 

She  liyes,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  daj  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

Li  those  bnght  realms  of  air : 
Year  i^^ter  year,  her  tender  steps  porsoing, 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thns  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  unspoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her ; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child ; 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion, 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed. 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean, 

That  cannot  be  at  rest, — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay ; 
By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 


THE  BUILDERS. 

All  are  architects  of  Fate 
Working  in  these  walls  of  Time, 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best } 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 
Time  is  with  materials  filled ; 

Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 
Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  buUd. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these ; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between ; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees. 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 
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In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  ns  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen ; 
Make  the  house,  where  Gods  may  dwell 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  dean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete. 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 
Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 

Stumble  as  they  seek  to  dimb. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base ; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain. 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 


SAND  OF  THE  DESERT  IN  AN  HOUR-GLASS. 

A  HANDFUL  of  red  sand  from  the  hot  dime 

Of  Arab  deserts  brought. 
Within  this  glass  becomes  the  spy  of  Time, 

The  minister  of  Thought. 

How  many  weary  centuries  has  it  been 

About  those  deserts  blown  ! 
How  many  strange  vicissitudes  has  seen, 

How  many  histories  known ! 

Perhaps  the  camels  of  the  Ishmaelite 

Trampled  and  passed  it  o"er. 
When  into  Egypt  from  the  patoiarch's  sight 

His  favourite  son  they  bore. 

Perhaps  the  feet  of  Moses,  burnt  and  bare. 

Crushed  it  beneath  their  tread ; 
Or  Pharoah's  flashing  wheels  into  the  air 

Scattered  it  as  they  sped ; 

Or  Mary,  with  the  Christ  of  Nazareth 

Held  close  in  her  caress, 
Whosp  pilgrimage  of  hope  and  love  and  faith 

Illumed  the  wilderness ; 

Or  anchorites  beneath  Engaddi*s  palms 

Padng  the  Red  Sea  beach, 
And  sinjdng  slow  their  old  Armenian  psalms 

In  half-articulate  speech ; 
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Or  carayans,  that  from  Bassora'a  gate 

With  westward  stepa  depart ; 
Or  Mecca's  pilgrims,  confident  of  Fate, 

And  resolute  in  heart  I 

These  have  passed  over  it,  or  may  have  passed ! 

Now  in  tms  crystal  tower 
Lnprisoned  by  some  carious  hand  at  last, 

It  counts  the  passing  hour. 

^d  as  I  gaze,  these  narrow  walls  expand ; 

Before  my  dreamy  eye 
Stretches  the  desert  with  its  shifting  sand, 

Its  unimpeded  sky, 

And  borne  aloft  by  the  sustaining  blast. 

This  little  golden  thread 
Dilates  into  a  column  high  and  yast, 

A  form  of  fear  and  dread. 

And  onward,  and  across  the  setting  sun, 

Across  the  boundless  plain, 
The  colunm  and  its  broader  shadow  run 

Till  thought  pursues  in  vain. 

The  vision  vanishes  I  These  walls  again 

Shut  out  the  lurid  sun, 
Shut  out  the  hot,  immeasurable  plain ; 

The  half-hour's  sand  is  run. 


BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

Black  shadows  fall 
From  the  lindens  tall, 
That  lift  aloft  their  massive  wall 
Against  the  southern  sky ; 

And  from  the  realms 
Of  the  shadowy  elms 
A  tide-like  darkness  overwhelms 
The  fields  that  round  us  lie. 

But  the  night  is  fair. 
And  everywhere 

A  warm,  soft  vapour  fills  the  air, 
And  distant  sounds  seem  near ; 

And  above,  in  the  light 
Of  the  star-lit  night. 
Swift  birds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 
Through  the  dewy  atmosphere. 

I  hear  the  beat 
Of  their  pinions  fleet, 
As  from  the  land  of  snow  and  sleet 
They  seek  a  southern  lea. 
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I  hear  the  cry 
Of  their  voices  high 
Falling  dreamily  through  the  sky, 
But  their  form  I  cannot  see. 

Oh,  say  not  so 
Those  sounds  that  flow 
In  mnrmnrs  of  deligh^and  woe 
Come  not  from  win^  of  birds. 

They  are  the  throngs 
Of  the  poet's  songs, 

Mnrmnrs  of  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  wrongs 
The  sound  of  winged  wonis. 

This  is  the  cry 
Of  souls,  that  hiprh 
On  toiling,  beating  pinions,  fly, 
Seeking  a  warmer  clime. 

Erom  their  distant  flight 
Through  realms  of  light 
It  falls  into  our  world  of  night, 
With  the  murmuring  sound  of  rhyme. 


THE  OPEN  WINDOW. 

The  old  house  by  the  lindens 

Stood  silent  in  the  shade. 
And  on  the  gravelled  pathway 

The  light  and  shadow  played. 

I  saw  the  nursery  windows 

Wide  open  to  the  air ; 
But  the  faces  of  the  children, 

They  were  no  longer  there. 

The  large  Newfoundland  housedog 
Was  standing  by  the  door  j 

He  looked  for  his  little  playmates, 
Who  would  return  no  more. 

They  walked  not  under  the  lindens, 
Tney  played  not  in  the  hall ; 

But  shadow,  and  silence,  and  sadness, 
Were  hanging  over  ^. 

The  birds  sang  in  the  branches, 
With  sweet,  familiar  tone  ; 

But  the  voices  of  the  children 
Will  be  heard  in  dreams  alone ! 

And  the  boy  that  walked  beside  mo 

He  could  not  understand 
Why  closer  in  mine,  ah  I  closer, 

I  pressed  his  warm,  soft  hand ! 
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KING  WTTLAFS  DBINKINQ-HOEN. 

WiTLAF,  a  king  of  the  Saxons, 

Ere  yet  his  last  he  breathed, 
To  the  merrj  monks  of  Croyland 

His  drinking-horn  bequeathed, — 

That,  whenever  they  sat  at  their  revels, 
And  drank  from  the  golden  bowl. 

They  mi^ht  remember  the  donor. 
And  breathe  a  prayer  for  his  souL 

So  sat  they  once  at  Christmas, 

And  bade  the  goblet  pass ; 
In  their  beards  the  red  wine  glistened 

like  dew-drops  in  the  grass. 

They  drank  to  the  soul  of  Witlaf, 
They  drank  to  Christ  the  Lord, 

And  to  each  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
Who  had  preached  his  holy  word. 

They  drank  to  the  Saints  and  Martyrs 

Of  the  dismal  days  of  yore, 
And  as  soon  as  the  horn  was  empty 

They  remembered  one  Saint  more. 

And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 
like  the  murmur  of  many  bees, 

The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlac, 
And  Saint  Basil's  homilies : 

Till  the  great  bells  of  the  convent, 
From  their  prison  in  the  tower, 

Guthlac  and  Bartholomaens 
Proclaimed  the  midnight  hour. 

And  the  Yule-log  cracked  in  the  chimney, 
And  the  Abbot  bowed  his  head. 

And  the  flamelets  flapped  and  flickered, 
But  the  Abbot  was  stark  and  dead. , 

Yet  still  in  his  pallid  fingers 

He  clutched  tne  golden  bowl. 
In  which,  like  a  pearl  dissolving, 

Had  sunk  and  dissolved  his  soiJ. 

But  not  for  this  their  revels 

The  jovial  monks  forbore. 
For  they  cried,  "  Fill  high  the  goblet ! 

We  must  drink  to  one  Saint  more !" 
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GASPAE  BEOEBBA. 

By  his  evening  fire  the  addst 
Pondered  o'er  his  secret  shame ; 

Baffled,  weary,  and  disheartened. 
Still  he  mused,  and  dreamed  of  fame. 

'Twas  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
That  had  tasked  his  utmost  skill! 

Bat  alas !  his  fair  ideal 
Vanished  and  escaped  him  still. 

From  a  distant  Eastern  island 

Had  the  precious  wood  been  brought ; 

Day  and  night  the  anxious  master 
At  his  toU  untiring  wrought ; 

Till,  discouraged  and  desponding, 

Sat  he  now  in  shadows  deep, 
And  the  day's  humiliation 

Found  oblivion  in  sleep. 

Then  a  voice  cried,  "  Eise,  0  master! 

From  the  burning  brand  of  oak 
Shape  the  thought  that  stirs  within  thee!" 

And  the  startled  artist  woke, — 

Woke,  and  from  the  smoking  embers 
Sei;^  and  quenched  the  glowing  wood  ; 

And  there&om  he  carved  an  image, 
And  he  saw  that  it  was  good, 

0  thou  sculptor,  painter,  poet ! 

Take  this  lesson  to  thy  heart; 
That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest ; 

Shape  from  that  thy  work  of  art. 


PEGASUS  IN  POUND. 

Oncb  into  a  quiet  village. 
Without  haste  and  without  heed, 

In  the  golden  prime  of  morning, 
Strayed  the  poet's  winged  steed. 

It  was  Autumn,  and  incessant 

Piped  the  quails  from  shocks  and  sheaves. 
And,  like  living  coals,  the  apples 

Burned  among  the  withermg  leaves. 

Loud  the  clamorous  bell  was  ringing 
From  its  belfry  gaunt  and  grim  ; 

'Twas  the  daily  call  to  labour, 
Not  a  triumph  meant  for  hkn« 
M 
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Not  the  less  he  saw  the  landscape, 
In  its  gleaming  power  veiled ; 

Kot  the  ^88  he  breathed  the  odours 
That  the  dying  leaves  exhaled. 

Thus,  npon  the  village  common, 
By  the  school-boys  he  was  found ; 

And  the  wise  men,  in  their  wisdom. 
Put  him  straightway  into  pound. 

Then  the  sombre  village  crier, 
Binging  loud  his  brazen  bell. 

Wandered  down  the  street  proclaiming 
There  was  an  estray  to  sell. 

And  the  curious  country  people, 
Bich  and  poor,  and  ypung  and  old. 

Came  in  haste  to  see  this  wondrous 
Winged  steed,  with  mane  of  gold. 

Thus  the  day  passed,  and  the  evening 
Fell  with  vapours  cold  and  dim  ; 

But  it  brought  no  food  nor  shelter. 
Brought  no  straw  nor  stall,  for  him. 

Patiently,  and  still  expectant. 
Looked  he  through  the  wooden  bars, 

Saw  the  moon  rise  o'er  the  landscape, 
Saw  the  tranquil,  patient  stars ; 

Till  at  length  the  bell  at  midnight 
Sounded  from  its  dark  abode, 

And,  from  out  a  neighbouring  farm-yard 
Loud  the  cock  Alectryon  crowed. 

Then,  with  nostrils  wide  distended, 
Breaking  from  his  iron  chain, 

And  unfolding  far  his  pinions, 
To  those  stars  he  soared  again. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  village 
Woke  to  all  its  toil  and  care, 

Lo !  the  strange  steed  had  departed. 
And  they  knew  not  when  nor  where. 

But  they  found  upon  the  greensward 
Where  his  struggling  hoofs  had  trod, 

Pure  and  bright,  a  fountain  flowing 
From  the  hoof -marks  in  the  sod. 

From  that  hour,  the  fount  unfailing 
Gladdens  the  whole  region  round, 

Stren^hening  all  who  drink  its  waters, 
Wiule  it  soothes  them  with  its  sound. 
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TEGNER'S  DBAPA. 

I  HEARD  a  Yoioe  that  cried, 
'<  Balder  the  Beautiful 
Is  dead,  is  dead  I" 
And  through  the  misty  air 
Passed  like  the  mournful  cry 
Of  sunward  sailing  cranes. 

I  saw  the  pallid  corpse 

Of  the  dead  sun 

Borne  through  the  Northern  sky, 

Blasts  from  Niffelheim 

Lifted  the  sheeted  mists 

Around  him  as  he  passed. 

And  the  yoice  for  ever  cried, 

*<  Balder  the  Beautiful 

Is  dead,  is  dead !" 

And  died  away 

Through  the  dreary  night. 

In  accents  of  despair. 

Balder  this  Beautiful 
God  of  the  summer  sun, 
Fairest  of  all  the  Qoda  I 
Light  from  his  forehead  beamed, 
Bunes  were  upon  his  tongue. 
As  on  the  warrior's  sword 

All  things  in  earth  and  air 
Bound  were  by  magic  spell 
Never  to  do  him  harm ; 
Even  the  plants  and  stones ; 
All  save  tne'  misletoe. 
T  he  sacred  mistletoe ! 

Boeder,  the  blind  old  God, 
Whose  feet  are  shod  with  silence. 
Pierced  through  that  gentle  breast 
With  his  sharp  spear,  by  fraud 
Hade  of  the  mistletoe, 
The  accursed  mistletoe  t 

Thev  laid  him  in  his  ship. 
With  horse  and  harness, 
As  on  a  funeral  pyre. 
Odin  placed 
A  ring  upon  his  finger, 
And  whispered  in  his  ear. 

They  launched  the  burning  ship, 

It  floated  far  away 

Over  the  misty  sea. 

Till  like  the  eon  it  seemed, 
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fibking  beneatfa  the 
BaUer  returned  no  more ! 


So  perish  the  old  Gods! 

But  oat  of  the  sea  of  Time 

BJees  a  new  land  of  Bong^ 

F^urer  than  the  old. 

Orer  its  meadows  gieen 

Walk  the  young  bards  and  dng. 

Build  it  again, 

Oyebaids, 

Ptoer  than  before ! 

Ye  fathers  of  the  new  race, 

Feed  npcm  morning  dew, 

Sing  the  new  Song  of  Love ! 

The  law  of  force  is  dead ! 
The  law  of  love  prevails ! 
Thor,  the  thnnderer, 
Shall  rule  the  earth  no  more, 
No  more  with  threats, 
Challenge  the  meek  Ghnst. 

Sing  no  more, 
Ye  bards  of  the  North, 
Of  Yikings  and  of  Jarls ! 
Of  the  days  of  Eld 
Preserve  the  freedom  only, 
Not  the  deeds  of  blood ! 


SONNET. 

ON  MBS.  KEMBLB*S    READINGS  FROM  BHAKSJPBARE. 

O  PRECIOUS  evenings!  all  too  swiftly  sped  ! 

Leaving  ns  heirs  to  all  the  amplest  nentages 

Of  all  me  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  sages, 

And  giving  tongues  unto  the  silent  dead ! 

How  our  hearts  glowed  and  trembled  as  she  read, 

Literpreting  by  tones  the  wondrous  pages 

Of  the  great  poet  who  foreruns  the  ages, 

Anticipating  all  that  shall  be  said  I 

O  happy  Reader !  having  for  thy  text 

The  magic  book,  whose  Bybilline  leaves  have  caught 

The  rarest  essence  of  all  human  thought  I 

0  happy  Poet !  by  no  critic  vext  I 

How  must  thy  listening  spirit  now  rejoice 

To  be  interpreted  by  such  a  voice  I 
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THE  SINGERS. 


God  sent  his  singers  upon  earthy 
With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 
That  they  mig^ht  touch  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  brinji^  them  back  to  heaven  again. 

The  first,  a  youth,  with  sonl  of  fire, 

Held  in  his  nand  a  golden  lyre ; 

Through  groves  he  wandereid,  and  by  streams, 

Playing  t£e  music  of  our  dreams. 

« 

The  second,  with  a  bearded  face. 
Stood  singing  in  the  market-place. 
And  stirred  with  accents  deep  and  lond 
The  hearts  of  all  the  listening  crowd. 

A  grey,  old  man,  the  third  and  last. 
Sang  in  cathedrals  dim  and  vast, 
While  the  majestic  organ  rolled 
Contrition  from  its  mouths  of  gold. 

And  those  who  heard  the  singers  three 
Disputed  which  the  best  might  be ; 
For  still  their  music  seemed  to  stai-t 
Discordant  echoes  in  each  heart 

But  the  great  Master  said,  "  I  see 

No  best  in  kind,  but  in  degree ; 

I  gave  a  various  gift  to  each, 

To  charm,  to  strengthen,  and  to  teach. 

<<  These  are  the  three  great  chords  of  might, 
And  he  whose  ear  is  tuned  aright 
Will  hear  no  discord  in  the  three, 
But  the  most  perfect  harmony." 


SUSPIBIA. 

Takb  them,  0  Death !  and  bear  away 
Whatever  thou  canst  call  thine  own  I 

Thine  image,  stamped  upon  this  clay, 
Doth  give  thee  that,  but  that  alone! 

Take  them,  0  Grave !  and  let  them  lie 
Folded  upon  thv  narrow  shelves. 

As  garments  by  the  soul  laid  by, 
^d  precious  only  to  ourselves! 

Take  them,  0  great  Eternity! 

Our  little  life  is  but  a  gust. 
That  bends  the  branches  of  thy  tree, 

And  trails  its  blossoms  in  the  dust! 
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HYMN. 

FOR  MY  brother's  ORDINATION. 

Christ  to  the  young  man  said :  ^*  Yet  one  thing  more ; 

If  thou  wouldst  perfect  be, 
Sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  it  to  the  poor, 

And  come  and  follow  me !" 

Within  this  temple  Christ  again,  unseen, 

Those  sacred  words  hath  said, 
And  his  invisible  hisuids  to-day  have  been 

Laid  on  a  young  man's  head. 

And  evermore  beside  him  on  his  way 

The  unseen  Christ  shall  move, 
That  he  may  lean  upon  his  arm  and  say, 
"  Dost  thou,  dear  Lord,  approve  ?" 

Beside  him  at  the  marriage  feast  shall  be, 

To  make  the  scene  more  fair  ; 
Beside  him  in  the  dark  Gkthsemane 

Of  pain  and  midnight  prayer. 

0  holy  trust  I  0  endless  sense  of  rest ! 

Like  the  beloved  John 
To  lay  his  head  upon  the  Saviour's  breast, 

And  thus  to  journey  on ! 


THE  BLIND  GIRL  OF  CASTEL-CUILLE. 

FROM  THE  GASCON  OP  JASMIN.*! 


Only  the  Lowland  tongue  of  Scotland  might 
Behearse  this  little  tragedy  aright ; 
Let  me  attempt  it  with  an  English  quill ; 
And  take,  0  Reader,  for  the  deed  the  will. 


I. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  height 

Where  is  perched  Cast61-Cuillfe, 
When  the  apple,  the  plum,  and  the  almond-tree, 

In  the  plain  below  were  growing  white. 

This  is  the  song  one  might  perceive 
On  a  Wednesday  mom  of  Saint  Joseph's  Eve  : 

"  The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads  should  bloom. 
So  fair  a  bride  should  leave  her  home  I 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  1" 
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This  old  Te  Demn,  rnstic  rites  attending, 

Seemed  from  the  clouds  descending; 

When  lo !  a  merry  company 
Of  rosy  village  girls,  clean  as  the  eye, 

Each  one  with  her  attendant  swain, 
Came  to  to  the  cliff,  all  singing  the  same  strain ; 

Resembling  there,  so  near  unto  the  sky, 
Bejoicing  angels,  that  kind  Heaven  has  sent 
Eor  their  delight  and  our  encouragement 

Together  blending, 

And  soon  descendmg 

The  narrow  sweep 

Of  the  hill-side  steep, 

They  wind  aslant 

Towards  saint  Anant, 

Through  leafy  alleys 

Of  verdurous  valleys 

With  merry  sallies 

Singing  their  chant : 

The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads  should  bloom. 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home  I 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  1*' 

It  is  Baptiste,  and  his  affianced  maiden, 
With  garlands  for  the  bridal  laden ! 

The  sky  was  blue ;  without  one  cloud  of  gloom, 

The  sun  of  March  was  shining  brightly, 
And  to  the  air  the  freshening  wind  gave  lightly 

Its  breathings  of  perfume. 

When  one  beholds  the  dusky  hedges  blossom, 
A  rustic  bridal,  ah!  how  sweet  it  is! 

To  sounds  of  joyous  melodies. 
That  touch  with  tenderness  the  trembling  bosom, 
A  band  of  maidens 
G^ayly  frolicking, 
A  band  of  youngsters 
Wildly  rollicking ! 
Kissing, 
Caressing, 
With  fingers  pressing. 
Till  in  the  veriest 
Madness  of  mirth,  as  they  dance. 
They  retreat  and  advance, 

Tnring  whose  laugh  shall  be  loudest  and  merriest; 
While  the  bride,  with  roguish  eyes. 
Sporting  with  them,  now  escapes  and  cries  : 
"  Those  who  catch  me  » 

Married  verily 
This  year  shall  be!" 
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And  all  pursue  with  eager  haste, 
And  all  attain  what  they  pnrsu^ 
And  touch  her  pretty  apron  fresh  and  new, 
And  the  linen  kirue  round  her  waist. 

Meanwhile,  whence  comes  it  that  among 

These  youthful  maidens  fresh  and  fair, 

So  joyous,  with  such  laughing  air, 

Baptiste  stands  sighing,  with  silent  tonguoi 

And  yet  the  bride  is  fair  and  young ! 
Is  it  Saint  Joseph  would  say  to  us  alL 
That  love,  o'erhasty  precedeth  a  fall  ? 

Oh,  no!  for  a  maiden  frail,  I  trow, 

Never  bore  so  lofty  a  brow  1 
What  lovers  !  they  give  not  a  single  caress 
To  see  them  so  careless  and  cold  to-day, 

These  are  grand  people,  one  would  say. 
What  ails  Baptiste  ?  what  grief  doth  him  oppress  ? 

It  is,  that  half-way  up  the  hill, 

In  yon  cottage,  by  those  walls 

Stand  the  cart -house  and  the  stalls, 

Dwelleth  the  blind  orphan  still. 

Daughter  of  a  veteran  old  ; 

And  you  must  know,  one  year  ago, 

That  Margaret,  the  young  and  tender. 

Was  the  village  pride  and  splendour. 

And  Baptiste  her  lover  bold. 

Love,  the  deceiver,  then  ensnared ; 

For  them  the  altar  was  prepared ; 

But,  alas !  the  summer's  blight. 

The  dread  disease  that  none  can  stay, 

The  pestilence  that  walks  by  night. 

Took  the  young  bride's  sight  away. 

All  at  the  father's  stem  command  was  changed ; 
Their  peace  was  gone,  but  not  their  love  estranged. 
Wearied  at  home,  ere  long  the  lover  fled ; 

Betumed  but  three  short  days  ago, 

The  golden  chain  they  round  him  throw, 

He  is  enticed,  and  onward  led 

To  marry  Angela,  and  yet 

Is  thinkmg  ever  of  Margaret. 

Then  suddenly  a  maiden  cried, 

*'  Anna,  Theresa,  Mary,  Kate ! 
Here  come's  the  cripple  Jane !"  And  by  a  fountain's  side 

A  woman,  bent  and  grey  with  years, 

Under  the  mulberry-tree  appears. 

And  all  towards  her  run,  as  fleet 

As  had  they  wings  upon  their  feet, 

It  is  that  Jane,  the  cripple  Jane, 
.  Is  a  sootluiayer,  wary  and  kind. 
She  telleth  fortunes,  and  none  complain. 
She  promises  one  a  village  swain. 
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Another  a  happy  wedding-day, 

And  the  bride  a  lovely  boy  straightway. 

All  comes  to  pass  as  she  avers ; 

She  never  deceives,  she  never  errs. 

Bnt  for  this  once  the  village  seer 
Wears  a  countenance  severe, 
And  from  beneath  her  eyebrows  thin  and  white 
Her  two  eyes  flash  like  cannons  bright 
Aimed  at  the  bridegroom  in  waistc^t  blue, 
Who  like  a  statue  stands  in  view ; 
Chang:ing  colour,  as  well  he  might. 
When  the  belda^me  wrinkled  and  grey 
Takes  the  young  bride  by  the  hand, 
And,  with  the  tip  of  her  reedy  wand 
Making  the  sign  of  the  cross  doth  say : — 
"  Thoughtless  Angela,  beware ! 
Lest,  when  thou  weddest  this  false  bridegroom. 
Thou  diggest  for  thyself  a  tomb !" 
And  she  was  silent ;  and  the  maidens  fair 
iSaw  from  each  eye  escape  a  swollen  tear ; 
But  on  a  little  streamlet  silver-clear. 
What  are  two  drops  of  turbid  rain  ? 
Saddened  a  moment,  the  bridsd  train 
Resumed  the  dance  and  song  again ; 
The  bridegroom  only  was  pale  with  fear  :— 
And  down  green  alleys 
Of  verdurous  valleys 
With  merry  sallies, 
They  sang  the  refrain : — 

''The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads  should  bloom, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home! 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands  gay, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  V* 

n. 

And  by  suffering  worn  and  weary, 
But  beautiful  as  some  fair  angel  yet. 
Thus  lamented  Margaret, 
In  her  cottage  lone  and  dreary : — 

"  He  has  arrived  I  arrived  at  last  I 
Yet  Jane  has  named  him  not  these  three  days  past ; 

Arrived !  yet  keeps  aloof  so  far  I 
And  knows  that  of  my  knight  he  is  the  star! 
Knows  that  long  months  I  wait  alone,  benighted. 
And  count  the  moments  since  he  went  away  I 
Come !  keep  the  promise  of  that  happier  day. 
That  I  may  keep  the  faith  to  thee  I  plighted  I 
What  joy  nave  i  without  thee  ?  what  delight  ? 
Grief  wastes  my  life,  and  makes  it  misery ; 
Day  for  the  others  ever,  but  for  me 
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For  erer  xiight  I  for  ever  night ! 
When  he  is  gone  'tis  dark  I  mj  sonl  is  sad! 
I  suffer!  0  my  God  I  oome,  make  me  glad. 
AYhen  he  ia  near,  no  thoughts  of  day  intrude ; 
Day  has  blue  heavens,  but  Baptiste  has  blue  eyes ; 
Within  them  shines  for  me  a  heaven  of  love, 
A  heaven  all  happiness,  like  that  above. 
No  more  of  grief !  no  more  of  lassitude ! 
Earth  I  forget, — and  heaven,  and  all  distresses, 
When  seated  by  my  side  my  hand  he  presses ; 

But  when  alone,  remember  all ! 

Where  is  Baptiste  ?  he  hears  not  when  I  call  I 
A  branch  of  ivy,  dying  on  the  ground, 
I  ne«d  some  bough  to  twine  around ! 
In  pity  come !  be  to  my  suffering  kind ! 
True  love,  they  say,  in  grief  doth  more  abound ! 
What  then — when  one  is  blind  ? 

"  Who  knows  ?  perhaps  I  am  forsaken! 
Ah !  woe  is  me !  then  bear  me  to  my  gravel 

0  God !  what  thoughts  within  me  waken ! 
Away !  he  will  return  !  I  do  but  rave ! 

He  will  return !  I  need  not  fear ! 

He  swore  it  by  our  Saviour  dear ; 

He  could  not  come  at  his  own  will ; 

Is  weary,  or  perhaps  is  ill ! 

Perhaps  his  heart  in  this  disguise. 

Prepares  for  me  some  sweet  surprise ! 
But  some  one  comes  I  Though  blind  my  heart  can  see  I 
A  cry  the  blind  girl  gave,  but  nothing:  said  ; 
A  milky  whiteness  spreads  upon  her  cheeks, 

An  icy  hand,  as  heavy  as  lead, 

Descending,  as  her  brother  speaks, 

Upon  her  heart,  that  has  ceased  to  beat. 

Suspends  awhile  its  life  and  heat. 
She  stands  beside  the  boy,  now  sore  distressed, 
A  wax  Madonna  as  a  peasant  dressed. 

At  length,  the  bridal  song  again 

Brings  her  back  to  her  sorrow  and  her  pain. 

"  Hark  I  the  joyous  airs  are  ringing ! 
Sister,  dost  thou  hear  them  singing  ? 
How  meriily  thejr  laugh  and  jest  1 
Would  we  were  bidden  with  the  rest ! 
I  would  don  my  hose  and  homespun  grey, 
And  my  doublet  of  linen  striped  and  gay ', 
Perhaps  they  will  come ;  for  they  do  not  wed 
Till  to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock,  it  is  said !" 
"  I  ^ow  it !"  answered  Margaret ; 

Whom  the  vision,  with  aspect  black  as  jet. 
Mastered  again ;  and  its  hand  of  ice 

Held  her  heart  crushed,  as  in  a  vice  I 
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'<  Paul,  be  not  sad !     'Tis  a  holiday ; 
To-morrow  pat  on  thy  doublet  gay ! 
Bat  leave  me  now  for  a  while  afone." 
Away,  with  a  hop  and  jamp,  went  Paal, 
And,  as  he  whistled  along  the  hall| 
Entered  Jane,  the  crippled  crone. 

"  Holy  Virgin !  what  dreadfal  heat ! 

I  am  faint,  and  weary,  and  out  of  breath ! 

But  thou  art  cold, — art  chill  as  death ; 

Kjr  little  friend  I  what  aOs  thee,  sweet  ?" 
<<  Notmng  I  I  heard  them  singing  home  the  bride ; 

And,  as  I  listened  to  the  song, 

I  thought  my  turn  would  come  ere  long. 

Thou  biowest  it  is  at  Whitsuntide. 

Thy  cards  forsooth  can  never  lie, 

To  me  such  joy  they  prophesy, 

Thy  skill  shall  be  vaunted  far  and  wide 

When  they  behold  him  at  my  side. 

And,  poor  Baptiste,  what  sayest  thou  ? 
It  most  seem  long  to  him ; — methinks  I  see  him  now  !'* 

Jane,  shuddering  her  hand  doth  press : 

"  Thy  love  I  cannot  all  approve ; 
We  must  not  trust  too  much  to  happiness ; — 
Go,  pray  to  God,  that  thou  mayst  love  him  less  I" 

**  The  more  I  pray,  the  more  I  love  I 
It  is  no  sin,  for  Gkni  is  on  my  side  1" 
It  was  enough ;  and  Jane  no  more  replied. 

Now  to  all  hope  her  heart  is  barred  and  cold ; 

But  to  deceive  the  beldame  old 

She  takes  a  sweet,  contented  air 

Speaks  of  foul  weather  or  of  fair. 

At  every  word  the  maiden  smiles  1 

Thus  the  beguiler  she  beguiles ; 
So  that  departing,  at  the  evening's  dose. 

She  says,  "  She  may  be  saved ;  she  nothing  knows!" 

Poor  Jane,  the  cunning  sorceress! 
Now  that  thou  wouldst,  thou  art  no  prophetess ; 
This  morning,  in  the  fulness  of  thy  heart, 

Thou  wast  so,  far  beyond  thine  art ! 

ni. 

Now  rings  the  bell,  nine  times  reverberating. 
And  the  white  daybreak,  stealing  up  the  sky, 
Sees  in  two  cottages  two  maidens  waiting, 


;ages  two  i 
ifferently ! 


Howd: 

Queen  of  a  day,  by  flatterers  caressed. 
The  one  puts  on  her  cross  and  crown, 
Becks  with  a  huge  bouquet  her  breast, 
And  flaunting,  fluttering  up  and  down, 
Looks  at  herself,  and  cannot  rest 
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The  other,  blind,  within  her  little  room, 

Has  neither  crown  nor  flower's  perfume ; 
But  in  their  stead  for  something  gropes  apart, 

That  in  a  drawer's  recess  doth  he, 
And,  'neath  her  bodice  of  bright  scarlet  dye, 

Convolsiye  clasps  it  to  h^  heart* 

The  one,  fantastic,  light  as  air, 

'Mid  kisses  ringing, 

And  jojons  singing. 
Forgets  to  say  her  morning  prayer! 

The  other,  with  cold  drops  npon  her  brow, 

Joins  her  two  hands,  and  kneels  upon  the  floor, 
And  whispers,  as  her  brother  opes  the  door, 
"  0  (iod !  forgive  me  now !" 

And  then  the  orphan,  young  and  blind, 
Conducted  by  her  brother's  hand. 
Towards  the  church,  through  paths  unscanned 
With  tranquil  air,  her  way  doth  wind. 

Odours  of  laurel,  making  her  faint  and  pale. 

Bound  her  at  times  exhale, 
And  in  the  sky  as  yet  no  sunny  ray. 

But  brumal  vapours  grey. 

Near  that  castle,  fair  to  see. 
Crowded  with  sculptures  old,  in  every  part. 

Marvels  of  nature  and  of  art, 
And  proud  of  its  name  of  high  degree, 

A  little  chapel,  almost  bare 

At  the  base  of  the  rock,  is  builded  there  ; 

All  glorious  that  it  lifts  aloof. 

Above  each  jealous  cottage  roof. 
Its  sacred  summit  swept  by  autumn  gales, 

And  its  blackened  steeple  high  in  air, 

Bound  which  the  osprey  screams  and  sails. 

"  Paul,  lay  thy  noisy  rattle  by !" 
Thus  Margaret  said.    "  Where  are  we  ?  we  ascend  1" 

"Yes  ;  seest  thou  not  our  journey's  end  ? 
nearest  not  the  osprey  from  the  belfry  cry  ? 
The  hideous  bird,  that  brings  ill  luck,  we  jmow ! 
Dost  thou  remember  when  our  father  said. 

The  night  we  watched  beside  his  bed, 

*  0  daughter,  I  am  weak  and  low ! 
Take  care  of  Paul ;  I  feel  that  I  am  dying !' 
And  thou,  and  he,  and  I,  all  fell  to  crying  ? 
Then  on  the  roof  the  osprey  screamed  aloud ; 
And  here  they  brought  our  father  in  his  shroud. 
There  is  his  grave ;  there  stands  the  cross  we  set; 
Why  dost  thou  dasp  me  so,  dear  Margaret  ? 

Come  in  I    The  bride  will  be  here  soon :  ^^ 

Thou  tremblestl    0  my  Gkxl !  thou  art  going  to  swoon! 
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She  could  no  more, — ^the  blind  girl,  weak  and  weary! 

A  voice  Beemed  crying  from  that  grave  so  dreary, 

**  What  wouldst  thon  do,  mv  daughter  ?'*— and  she  started  ; 

And  quick  recoiled,  aghast,  faint-hearted ; 
But  Paul,  impatient,  ur^es  ever  more 

Her  steps  towards  the  open  door ; 
And  when,  beneath  her  feet,  the  unhappy  maid 
Crushes  the  laurel  near  the  house  immortal, 
And  with  her  head,  as  Paul  talks  on  again. 

Touchy  the  crown  of  filigrane 

Suspended  from  the  low-arched  portal. 

No  more  restrained,  no  more  afraid, 

She  walks,  as  for  a  feast  arrayed, 
And  in  the  ancient  chapeFs  sombre  night 

They  both  are  lost  to  sight. 

At  length  the  bell. 
With  bDoming  sound. 
Sends  forth,  resounding  round, 
Its  hymeneal  peal  o'er  rock  and  down  the  dell. 
It  is  broad  day,  with  sunshine  and  with  rain. 

And  yet  the  guests  delay  not  long, 
For  soon  arrives  the  bridsd  train. 
And  with  it  brings  the  village  throng. 

In  sooth,  deceit  maketh  no  mortal  gay, 
For  lo !  Baptiste  on  this  triumphant  day, 
Mute  as  an  idiot,  sad  as  yester-mominvr, 
Thmks  only  of  the  beldame's  words  of  warning. 

And  Angela  thinks  of  her  cross,  I  wis ; 

To  be  a  bride  is  all  I    The  pretty  lisper 

Feels  her  heaii;  swell  to  hear  all  round  her  whispei 

*'  How  beautiful !  how  beautiful  she  is  !'* 

But  she  must  calm  that  giddy  head, 

For  already  the  Mass  is  said ; 

At  the  holy  table  stands  the  priest; 
The  wedding:  nng  is  blessed  ;  Baptiste  receives  it ; 
Ere  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  he  leaves  it, 

He  must  pronounce  one  word  at  least! 
'Tis  spoken  ;  and  sudden  at  the  groomsman's  side 
"  *Tis  he  1"  a  well-known  voice  has  cried, 
And  while  the  wedding  guests  all  hold  their  breath. 
Opes  the  confessional,  and  the  blind  girl,  see  I 
*^  Baptiste,"  she  said,  "  since  thou  hast  wished  my  death, 
As  holy  water  be  my  blood  for  thee !" 
And  cfumly  in  the  air  a  knife  suspended  I 
Doubtless  her  guardian  angel  near  attended. 

For  anguish  did  its  work  so  well, 

That,  ere  the  fatal  stroke  descended, 
Lifeless  she  fell! 

At  eve  instead  of  bridal  verse, 
The  De  Profundis  fillei  the  air ; 
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Decked  with  flowers  a  simple  heane 
To  the  churchyard  forth  taey  bear ; 
Yillafire  girls  in  robes  of  snow 
Follow  weeping  as  they  go ; 
Nowhere  was  a  smile  that  day, 
No,  ah,  no  I  for  each  one  seemed  to  say : 

<<  The  roads  should  monm  and  be  yeHed  in  gloom, 
So  fair  a  corpse  shall  leave  its  home! 
Sho^d  monm  and  should  weep,  ah.  well-away ! 
So  fair  a  corpse  shall  pass  to-day  I" 
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I HEAB  along  our  street 
Pass  the  minstrel  throngs ; 
Hark !  they  play  so  sweet. 
On  their  hautboys,  Christmas  songs! 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire ! 

In  December  ring 
Every  day  the  cMmes ; 
Loud  the  gleemen  sing. 
In  the  streets  their  merry  rhymes. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Shepherds  at  the  grange, 
Where  the  Babe  was  bom. 
Sang,  with  man^  a  change, 
Christmas  carols  until  mom. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  tUl  the  night  expire  I 

These  good  people  sang 
Songs  devout  and  sweet ; 
Whue  the  rafters  rang. 
There  they  stood  with  freezing  feet. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Nuns  in  frigid  cells 
At  this  holy  tide. 
For  want  of  something  else, 
Christmas  songs  at  times  have  tried. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  tiU  the  night  expire  I 
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Washerwomen  old, 
To  the  sound  they  beat 
Sing  by  riyers  cold, 
With  nncovered  heads  and  feet| 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Who  by  the  fire  stands 
Stamps  his  feet  and  sings ; 
But  he  who  blows  his  hands 
Not  so  gay  a  carol  brings. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire ! 
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ACT  I. 

SOEXE  I.    The  Count  of  Laba*s  Chambers.    Night.    The  Covmi  in  hit 
dressing-goumt  smoking  and  conversing  ivith  Don  Cabi.os. 

Lara.    You  were  not  at  the  play  to-night,  Don  Carlos ; 
How  happened  it  ? 

Don  O.  I  had  engagements  elsewhere, 

Pray  who  was  there  ? 

Lara.  Why,  all  the  town  and  court. 

The  house  was  crowded ;  and  the  busy  fans 
Among  the  gayly-dressed  and  perfumed  ladies 
Fluttered  like  butterflies  among  the  flowers. 
There  was  the  Countess  of  Medina  Celi ; 
The  Goblin  Lady  with  her  Phantom  Lover, 
Her  Lindo  Don  Diego ;  Dona  Sol, 
And  Dona  Serafina,  and  her  cousins. 

Don  C.    What  was  the  play  ? 

Lara.  It  was  a  dull  affair : 

One  of  those  comedies  in  which  you  see. 
As  Lope  says,**  the  history  of  the  world, 
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Brought  down  from  Grenepis  to  the  Day  of  Judgment, 

There  were  three  duels  fought  in  the  first  act, 

Three  gentlemen  receiving  deadly  wounds, 

Laying  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  saying, 

"  Oh,  I  am  dead !"  a  lover  in  a  closet. 

An  old  hidalgo,  and  a  gay  Don  Juan, 

A  Dona  Inez  with  a  hlack  mantilla. 

Followed  at  twihght  by  an  unknown  lover. 

Who  looks  intentify  where  he  knows  she  is  not  I  ' 

Don  C.    Of  course  the  Preciosa  danced  to-night  ? 

Lara,  And  never  better.    Every  footstep  fell 
As  lightlv  as  a  sunbeam  on  the  water. 
I  think  the  girl  extremely  beautiful. 

Don  C.    Almost  beyond  the  privilege  of  woman  I 
I  saw  her  in  the  Prado  yesterday. 
Her  step  was  royal, — queen-like, — and  her  face 
As  beautiful  as  a  saint's  in  Paradise. 

Lara.    May  not  a  saint  fall  from  her  Paradise, 
And  be  no  more  a  saint  ? 

Don  C,  Whj  do  jrou  ask  ? 

Lara,    Because  Pve  heard  it  said  this  angel  fell, 
And,  though  she  is  a  virgin  outwardly, 
Within  she  is  a  sinner ;  like  those  panels 
Of  doors  and  altar-pieces  the  old  monks 
Painted  in  convents,  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
On  the  outside,  and  on  the  inside  YenusI 

Don  C.    You  do  her  wrong ;  indeed,  you  do  ber  wrong  ! 
She  is  as  virtuous  as  she  is  fair. 

Lara.    How  credulous  you  are !  Why  look  you,  friend, 
There's  not  a  virtuous  woman  in  Madrid, 
In  this  whole  city !  And  would  you  persuade  me 
That  a  mere  dancing- girl,  who  shows  herself, 
Nightly,  hsdf-naked,  on  the  sta^^e,  for  money, 
And  with  voluptuous  motions  fires  the  blood 
Of  inconsiderate  youth,  is  to  be  held 
A  model  for  her  virtue  ? 

Don  C.  You  forget 

She  is  a  gipsy  girl. 

Lara.  And  therefore  won 

The  easier. 

Don  C.    Nay,  not  to  be  won  at  all  I 
The  only  virtue  that  a  Gipsy  prizes 
Is  chastity.    That  is  her  only  virtue. 
Dearer  than  life  she  holds  it.    I  remember 
A  Oipsy  woman,  a  vile,  shameless  bawd, 
Whose  craft  was  to  betray  the  young  and  fair : 
And  yet^his  woman  was  above  all  bribes. 
And  when  a  noble  lord,  touched  by  her  beauty,-^ 
The  wild  and  wizard  beauty  of  her  race, — 
Offered  her  gold  to  be  what  she  made  others, 
8he  turned  upon  him  with  a  look  of  scorn, 
And  smote  him  in  the  face ! 
-  Lara,  And  does  that  prove  •        . 
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That  Predosa  is  above  suspicion  ? 

Don  C.    It  proves  a  nobleman  may  be  repulsed 
When  he  thinks  conquest  easy.    I  believe 
That  woman,  in  her  deepest  degradation. 
Holds  8omethin)2:  sacred,  something  nndefiled, 
Some  pledge  and  keepsake  of  her  Mgher  nature, 
And,  like  the  diamond  in  the  dark,  retains 
Some  quenchless  gleam  of  the  celestial  light ! 

Lara.    Yet  Preciosa  would  have  taken  the  gold. 

Don  C,  {risinff),  I  do  not  think  so. 

Lara.  I  am  sure  of  it. 

But  why  this  haste  ?    Stay  yet  a  little  longer, 
And  fight  the  battles  of  your  Bulcinea. 

Don  C.    'Tis  late.    I  must  begone,  for  if  I  stay 
You  will  not  be  persuaded. 

Lara,  Yes;  persuade  me. 

Don  C,    No  one  so  deaf  as  he  who  will  not  hear ! 

Lara.    No  one  so  blind  as  be  who  will  not  see ! 

Don  C.    And  so  good  night.    I  wish  you  pleasant  dreams, 
And  greater  faith  in  woman.  [ExU. 

Lara.  G-reater  faith  I 

I  have  the  greatest  faith ;  for  I  belieye 
Victorian  is  her  lover.    I  belieye 
That  I  shall  be  to-morrow ;  and  thereafter 
Another,  and  another,  and  another. 
Chasing  each  other  through  her  zodiac. 
As  Taurus  chases  Aries. 

JSnter  Frahoisoo  toith  a  casket. 

Well,  Francisco, 
What  speed  with  Preciosa  ? 

Fran.  None,  my  lord. 

She  sends  your  jewels  back,  and  bids  me  tell  you 
She  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  your  gold. 

Lara.    Then  I  will  trjr  some  other  way  to  win  her. 
Pray,  dost  thou  know  Victorian  ? 

Fran.  Yes,  my  lord  j 

I  saw  him  at  the  jeweller's  to-day. 

Lara,    What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

Fran.  I  saw  him  buy 

A  golden  ring,  that  had  a  rub^r  in  it. 

Lara.    Was  there  another  like  it  ? 

Fran.  One  so  like  it 

I  could  not  choose  between  them. 

Lara.  It  is  well. 

To-morrow  morning  bring  that  ring  to  me, 
Do  not  forget.    Now  light  me  to  my  bed.  iBxeunt. 

SCENE  II.  A  Street  in  Madrid.    Enter  Chispa,  followed  hy  MusicUmh 
with  a  bagpipe,  guitars,  and  other  instruments. 

Chispa,  Abemuncio  Satanis !  '<  and  a  plague  on  all  lovers  who 
ramble  about  at  night,  drinking  the  elements,  instead  of  sleeping 
quietly  in  their  be^    £2very  dead  man  to  his  cemetery,  say  I ;  ana 
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every  friar  to  his  monastery.  Now,  here's  my  master,  Yictorian, 
yesterday  a  cow-keeper,  and  to-day  a  gentleman ;  yesterday  a  stu- 
dent, and  to-day  a  lover ;  and  I  must  be  up  later  than  the  nightin- 
gale, for  as  the  abbot  sings  so  must  the  sacristan  respond.  Gkxl 
grant  he  may  soon  be  married,  for  then  shall  all  this  serenading 
cease.  Ay,  marry  I  marry !  marry !  Mother,  what  does  maiTy 
mean  ?  It  means  to  spin,  to  bear  children,  and  to  weep,  my  daugh- 
ter !  And  of  a  truth,  there  is  something  more  in  matrimony  than  the 
wedding-ring.  {To  the  musicians.)  And  now,  gentlemen.  Pax  vo- 
biscum !  as  the  ass  said  to  the  cabba;;es.  Pray,  walk  this  way : 
and  don't  hang  down  your  heads.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  have  an  old 
father  and  a  ragged  shirt.  Now,  look  you,  you  are  gentlemen  who 
lead  the  life  of  crickets ;  you  enjoy  hunger  by  day,  and  noise  by 
night.  Yet,  I  beseech  you,  for  this  once  be  not  loud,  but  pathetic ; 
for  it  is  a  serenade  to  a  damsel  in  bed,  and  not  to  the  Man  in  the 
Moon.  Yom*  object  is  not  to  arouse  and  terrify,  but  to  soothe  and 
bring  lulling  dreams.  Therefore,  each  shall  not  play  his  instrument 
as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in  the  imiverse,  but  gently,  and  with  a 
certain  modesty,  according  with  the  others.  Pray,  how  may  I  call 
thy  name,  friend  ? 

First  Mtis.    Grerdnimo  Gil,  at  your  service. 

Chispa.  Every  tub  smells  of  tne  wine  that  is  in  it.  Pray,  Grerd- 
nimo, IS  not  Saturday  an  unpleasant  day  with  thee? 

First  Mus,    Why  so? 

Chispa.  Because  I  have  heard  it  said  that  Saturday  is  an  un- 
pleasant day  with  those  who  have  but  one  shirt.  Moreover,  I  have 
seen  thee  at  the  tavern,  and  if  thou  canst  run  as  fast  as  thou  caust 
drink,  I  should  like  to  hunt  hares  with  thee.  What  instrument  is 
that? 

First  Mils,    An  Aragonese  bagpipe. 

Chispa.  Pr&jf  art  thou  related  to  the  bagpiper  of  Bujalance, 
who  asked  a  maravedi  for  playing,  and  ten  for  leaving  off  ? 

First  Mus,    No,  your  honour. 

Chispa.    I  am  glad  of  it.    What  other  instruments  have  we  ? 

Second  and  Third  Mus.    We  play  the  bandurria. 

Chispa.    A  pleasing  instrument.    And  thou  ? 

Fourth  Mus.    The  fife. 

Chispa.  I  like  it ;  it  has  a  cheerful,  eoul-stirring  sound,  that 
soars  up  to  my  lady's  window  like  the  song  of  a  swallow.  And  you 
others  ? 

Other  Mus.    We  are  the  singers,  please  your  honour. 

Chispa.  You  are  too  many.  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  sing 
mass  in  the  cathedral  of  Cdrdova  ?  lour  men  can  make  but  little 
use  of  one  shoe,  and  I  see  not  how  you  can  ^1  sing  in  one  song. 
But  follow  me  along  the  garden  wall.  This  is  the  way  my  master 
climbs  to  the  lady's  window.  It  is  by  the  vicar's  skirts  that  the 
deviL  climbs  into  the  belfry.    Come,  follow  me,  and  make  no  noise. 

[FxeunU 
SCKNE  m.    Fbeciosa'b  Chamber,    She  stands  at  the  open  tcindow. 

Free,    How  slowly  through  the  lilac-scented  air 
DesoendB  the  tranquil  moon  1  like  thistle-down 
The  vaponiy  cloudis  float  in  the  peaceful  sky ; 
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And  sweetly  from  yon  hollow  Tanlts  of  shade 
The  nightingales  breathe  out  their  souls  in  song. 
And  hark  !  what  songs  of  love,  what  soul-like  soandsi 
Answer  them  from  below! 

SERENADE. 

Stars  of  the  summer  night! 

Far  in  yon  azure  deeps, 
Hide,  hide  your  golden  light  I 

She  sleeps! 
My  lady  sleeps  I 

Sleeps 

Moon  of  the  summer  night ! 

Far  down  yon  western  steeps, 
Sinl^  sink  in  silyer  light  I 

She  sleeps! 
My  lady  sleeps ! 

Sleeps  I 

Wind  of  the  summer  nijrhtl 

"Where  yonder  woodbine  creeps, 

Fold,  fold  thy  pinions  light! 
She  sleeps  I 

My  lady  sleeps ! 
Sleeps! 

Breams  of  the  summer  night ! 

Tell  her,  her  lorer  keeps 
Watch !  while  in  slumbers  light 

She  sleeps ! 
My  lady  sleeps! 

Sleeps  I 

JEnter  YlGTORlAN  bjf  the  balcony , 

Vict.    Poor  little  dove !  thou  tremblest  like  a  leaf ! 

JPrec,    I  am  so  frig:htened !  'Tis  for  thee  I  tremble ! 
I  hate  to  have  thee  climb  that  wall  by  night ! 
Did  no  one  see  thee  ? 

Vict, .    .  None,  my  love,  but  thou. 

l*rec,    'Tis  very  dangerous ;  and  when  thou  art  gone 
I  chide  myself  for  letting  thee  come  here 
Thus  stealthily  by  night.    Where  hast  thou  been  ? 
Since  yesterday  I  have  no  news  from  thee. 

Vict,    Since  yesterday  I've  been  in  Alcaic 
Ere  long  the  time  will  come,  sweet  Preciosa, 
When  that  dull  distance  shall  no  more  divide  xa ; 
And  I  no  more  shall  scale  thy  wall  by  night 
To  steal  a  kiss  from  thee,  as  I  do  now. 

Free,    An  honest  thief,  to  steal  but  what  thou  givest. 

Vict,    And  we  shall  sit  together  unmolested, 
And  words  of  true  love  pass  from  tongue  to  tongue, 
As  singingbirds  from  one  bough  to  another. 

JPrec*    That  were  a  life  indeed  to  make  time  enviousl 
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I  knew  that  thou  wouldst  visit  me  to-night. 
I  saw  thee  at  the  play. 

Vict,  Sweet  child  of  air ! 

Never  did  I  behold  thee  so  attired 
And  garmented  in  beanty  as  to-night ! 
What  hast  thon  done  to  make  thee  look  so  fair? 

Free.    Am  I  not  always  fair  ? 

Vict.  Ay,  and  so  fair 

That  I  am  jealous  of  all  eyes  that  see  thee, 
And  wish  that  they  were  blind. 

Free.  I  heed  them  not ; 

When  thou  art  present,  I  see  none  but  thee! 

Vict.    There's  nothing  fair  nor  beautiful  but  takes 
Somethmg  from  thee  that  makes  it  beautiful. 

Free.    And  yet  thou  lea  vest  me  for  those  dusty  books. 

Vict.    Thou  comest  between  me  and  those  books  too  often  I 
I  see  thjjr  face  in  eve  ry  thing  I  see ! 
The  paintings  in  the  chapel  wear  thy  looks, 
The  canticles  are  changed  to  saiabands, 
And  with  the. learned  doctors  of  the  schools 
I  see  thee  dance  cachuchas. 

Free.  In  good  sooth, 

I  dance  with  learned  doctors  of  the  schools 
To-morrow  morning. 

Vict.  And  with  whom,  I  pray  ? 

Free,    A  grave  and  reverend  Cardinal,  and  his  Grace 
The  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

Vict.  What  mad  jest 

Is  this  ? 

Free.    It  is  no  jest.;  indeed  it  is  not. 

Vict.    Prithee,  explain  thyself. 

Free.  Why,  simply  thus. 

Thou  knowest  the  Pope  hast  sent  here  into  Spain 
To  put  a  stop  to  dancing  on  the  stage. 

Vict.    I  have  heard  it  whispered. 

JPrec.  Now  the  Cardinal, 

Who  for  this  purpose  comes,  would  fain  behold 
With  his  own  eyes  these  dances;  and  the  Archbishop 
Has  sent  for  me 

Vict.  That  thou  mayst  dance  before  them ! 

Now  viva  la  cachucha !  It  will  breathe 
The  fire  of  youth  into  these  grey  old  men ! 
'Twill  be  thy  proudest  conquest ! 

Free.  Saving  one. 

And  yet  I  fear  these  dances  will  be  stopped, 
And  Preciosa  be  once  more  a  beggar. 

Vict.    The  sweetest  beggar  that  ere  asked  for  alms ; 
With  such  beseeching  eyes,  that  when  I  saw  thee 
I  gave  my  heart  away. 

Free.  Dost  thou  remember 

When  first  we  met  ? 

Vict.  It  was  at  C<5rdova, 

In  tiie  cathedral  garden.    Thou  wast  sitting 
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Tinder  the  orange-tree,  beside  a  fountain. 

Free,    'Twas  Easter  Sunday.    The  fnll-blosaomdi  trees 
l^ed  all  the  air  with  fragrance  and  with  joy. 
The  priests  were  singing,  and  the  organ  sounded, 
And  then  anon  the  great  cathedral  bell. 
It  was  the  elevation  of  the  Host. 
We  both  of  us  fell  down  upon  our  knees, 
Under  the  orange  boughs,  and  prayed  together. 
I  never  had  been  happy  till  that  moment. 

Vict.    Thou  blessed  angel ! 

Tree.  And  when  thou  wast  gone 

I  felt  an  aching  here.    I  did  not  speak 
To  any  one  that  day.    But  from  that  day 
Bartolom^  grew  hateful  unto  me. 

Vict.    Remember  him  no  more.    Let  not  his  shadow 
Come  between  thee  and  me.    Sweet  Preciosa! 
I  loved  thee  even  then,  thoujjh  I  was  silent! 

Free.    I  thought  I  ne'er  should  see  thy  face  again. 
Thy  farewell  had  a  sound  of  sorrow  in  it. 

Vict.    That  was  the  first  sound  in  the  song  of  love  ; 
Scarce  more  than  silence  is,  and  yet  a  sound 
Hands  of  invisible  spirits  touch  the  strings 
Of  that  mysterious  instrument,  the  soul, 
And  play  the  prelude  of  our  fate.    We  hear 
The  voice  prophetic,  and  are  not  alone. 

Free.    That  is  my  faith.    Dost  thou  believe  these  warnings. 

Vict.    So  far  as  this.    Our  feelings  and  our  thoughts 
Tend  ever  on,  and  rest  not  on  the  Present. 
As  drops  of  rain  fall  into  some  dark  well. 
And  from  below  comes  a  scai'ce  audible  sound. 
So  fall  our  thoughts  into  the  dark  Hereafter, 
And  their  mysterious  echo  reaches  us. 

Free.    I  have  felt  it  so.  but  found  no  words  to  say  it ! 
I  cannot  reason ;  I  can  only  feel ! 
But  thou  hast  language  for  all  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Thou  art  a  scholar ;  and  sometimes  I  think 
We  cannot  walk  together  in  this  world ! 
The  distance  that  divides  us  is  too  great! 
Henceforth  thy  pathway  lies  among  the  stars  ; 
I  must  not  hold  thee  back. 

Viet.  Thou  little  sceptic  ! 

Dost  thou  still  doubt  ?  What  I  most  prize  in  woman 
Is  her  affections,  not  her  intellect  I 
The  intellect  is  finite,  but  the  affections 
Are  infinite,  and  cannot  be  exhausted. 
Compare  me  with  the  great  men  of  the  earth ; 
What  am  I  ?  Why,  a  pigmy  among  giants ! 
But  if  thou  lovest, — mark  me !  I  say  lovest, 
The  greatest  of  thy  sex  excels  thee  not ! 
The  world  of  the  a&ections  is  thy  world, 
Not  that  of  man's  ambition.    In  that  stillness 
Which  most  becomes  a  woman,  calm  and  holy, 
Thou  sittest  by  the  fireside  of  the  heart, 
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Feeding  its  flame.    The  element  of  fire 

Is  pure.    It  cannot  change  nor  hide  its  nature, 

But  bums  as  brightly  in  a  Gipsy  camp 

As  in  a  palaoe-hall.    Art  thou  convinced  ? 

JPrec.    Yes,  that  I  love  thee,  as  the  good  love  heaven  j 
But  not  that  I  am  woi-thy  of  that  heaven. 
How  shall  I  more  deserve  it  ? 

Vict,  Loving  more 

Tree,    I  cannot  love  thee  more  j  my  heart  is  full, 

Viet.    Then  let  it  overflow,  and  I  will  drink  it, 
As  in  the  summer-time  the  thirsty  sands 
Drink  the  swift  watet  s  of  the  Manzanares, 
And  still  do  thirst  for  more. 

A  Watehman  (in  the  Street),  Ave  Maria 
Furissima !  'Tis  midnight  and  serene ! 

Vict.    Hear'st  thou  that  cry? 

Free.  It  is  a  hateful  sound, 

To  scaie  thee  from  me  I 

Vict.  As  the  hunter*  shorn 

Doth  scare  the  timid  stag,  or  bark  of  hounds 
The  moor-fowl  from  his  mate. 

JPrec.  Pray,  do  not  go  I 

Vict.    I  must  away  to  Alcaic  to-night. 
Think  of  me  when  I  am  away. 

Free.  Fear  not ! 

I  have  no  thoughts  that  do  not  think  of  thee.  [this ; 

Vict,  {giving  her  a  ring).  And  to  remind  thee  of  my  love,  take 
A  serpent,  emblem  of  Eternity  j 
A  ruby, — say,  a  drop  of  my  heart's  blood. 

Free.    It  is  an  ancient  saying,  that  the  ruby 
Brings  gladness  to  the  wearer,  and  preserves 
The  heart  pure,  and,  if  laid  beneath  the  pillow, 
Drives  away  evil  dreams.    But  then,  alas ! 
It  was  a  serpent  tempted  Eve  to  sin. 

Vict.    What  convent  of  barefooted  Carmelites 
Taught  thee  so  much  theology? 

Free.     {Laying  her  hand  upon  hia  mouth).  Hush!  hush! 
€k>od  night !  and  may  all  holy  angels  guard  thee ! 

Viet.    Good  night  I  good  night!  thou  art  my  guardian  angel  I 
I  have  no  other  saint  than  thou  to  pray  to ! 

{He  descends  hy  the  balcony.) 

Free,    Take  care  and  do  not  hurt  thee.    Art  thou  safe? 

Vict,  (from  the  garden).  Safe  as  my  love  for  thee! 
But  art  thou  safe  ? 
Others  can  climb  a  balcony  by  moonlight 
As  well  as  I.    Pray  shut  thy  window  close  ; 
I  am  jealous  of  the  perfumed  air  of  night 
That  from  this  garden  climbs  to  kiss  thy  lips. 

Free,  {throtoing  down  her  handkerchief) ,  Thou  silly  child  I  Take 
this*  to  blind  thine  eyes. 
It  is  my  benison. 

Vict.  And  brings  to  me 

Sweet  fragrance  from  thy  lips,  as  the  soft  wind 
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Wafts  to  the  out-bound  mariner  the  fareftth 
Of  the  beloved  land  he  leaves  behind. 

IBrte*    Make  not  thy  voyage  long, 

Vict.  To-morrow  night 

Shall  see  me  safe  returned.    Thou  art  the  star 
To  guide  me  to  an  anchorage.    Good  night ! 
My  beauteous  star !  My  star  of  love,  go(^  night  I 

Tree.    Gkx)d  night. 

Watchman  {flt  a  distance),  Ave  Maria  Purissima ! 

SCENE  IV.  An  Inn  on  the  road  to  Alcald,    Baliasas  asleep  on  a  beneh^ 

Enter  Chispa. 

Chispa.  And  here  we  are,  half  way  to  AlcaU,  between  cocks 
and  midnight.  Body  o'  me!  what  an  inn  this  is  I  The  lights  out, 
and  the  landlord  asleep.    Holii  I  ancient  Bidtasar! 

Bal,  {toaking).  Here  I  am. 

Chispa.  Yes,  there  you  are,  like  a  one-eyed  Alcalde  in  a  town 
without  inhabitants.    Bring  a  light  and  let  me  have  supper. 

Bal.    Where  is  your  master  ? 

Chispa,  Bo  not  trouble  yourself  about  him.  We  have  stopped  a 
moment  to  breathe  our  horses ;  and,  if  he  chooses  to  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  open  air,  looking  into  the  sky  as  one  who  hears  it  rsun, 
that  does  not  satisfy  my  hunger,  you  know.  But  be  quidc,  for  lam 
in  a  hurry,  and  every  man  stretches  his  legs  according  to  Uie  length- 
of  his  coverlet.    What  have  we  here  ? 

Bal.  {setting  a  light  on  the  table).  Stewed  rabbit. 

Chispa  (eating).  Conscience  of  rortalegre !  tSiewed  kitten  you 
mean! 

Bal,    And  a  pitcher  of  Pedro  Ximenes,  with  a  roasted  pear  in  it. 

Chispa  {drinking).  Ancient  Baltasar^  amigo  I  You  know  how  to 
cry  wine  and  sell  vinegar.  I  tell  you  this  is  nothing  but  Vino  TLnta 
of  La  Mancha,  with  a  tang  of  the  swine-skin. 

Bal,    I  swear  to  you  by  Saint  Simon  and  Judas,  it  is  all  as  I  say. 

Chispa,  And  I  swear  to  you,  by  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  that 
it  is  no  such  tuing.  Moreover,  your  supper  is  like  the  hidalgo's 
dinner,  very  little  meat,  and  a  great  deal  of  table-cloth. 

Bal,    B!a!  ha!  ha  I 

Chispa.    And  more  noise  than  nuts. 

Bal,  Ha !  ha  I  ha  I  You  must  have  your  joke.  Master  Chispa. 
But  shall  I  not  ask  Don  Victorian  in  to  take  a  draught  of  the  Pedro 
Ximenes  ?  [to  a  dead  man. 

Chispa,    No  j  you  might  as  well  say  "Don't-you- want-some  ?" 

Bal,    Why  does  he  go  so  often  to  Madrid  ? 

Chispa*  Por  the  same  reason  that  he  eats  no  supper.  He  is  in 
love.     Were  you  ever  in  love,  Baltasar  ?  [ment  of  my  life. 

Bal,    I  was  never  out  it,  good  Chispa.     It  has  been  the  tor- 

Chispa.  What,  are  you  on  fire,  too,  old  hay-stack  ?  Why,  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  put  you  out. 

Vict,  {without).    Chispa! 

Chispa,    Gk)  to  bed,  Pero  Grrullo,  for  the  cocks  are  crowing. 

Vict,    Ea!  Chispa!  Chispa! 

Chispa,  Ea !  Senor.  Come  Mtath  me,  ancient  Baltasar,  and  bring 
water  lor  the  horses.  I  will  pay  for  the  supper  to-morrow.  [JExeuut* 
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1 V.  Victorian's  Chambers  at  AlcalA.  Htpolito  aaUep  in  an  arm 
chair.    He  awakes  slowly. 

>.    I  must  have  been  asleep !  ay,  sound  asleep ! 

was  all  a  dream.    O  sleep,  sweet  sleep ! 
jverform  thou  takest  thou  art  fair, 
ig  unto  our  lips  thy  goblet  filled 

Oblivion's  well,  a  healing  draught  I 
indies  have  burned  low  ;  it  must  be  late, 
J  can  Yictorian  be  ?  Like  Fray  CarriUo,** 
ily  place  in  which  one  cannot  find  him 
own  cell.    Here's  his  guitar,  that  seldom 
;he  caresses  of  its  master's  hand, 
/hy  silent  lips,  sweet  instrument  I 
xbLq  dull  midnight  merry  with  a  song. 

JELe  plays  and  sings. 

Padre  Francisco  !*• 
Padre  Francisco! 
What  do  you  want  of  Padre  Francisco  ? 
Here  is  a  pretty  young  maiden 
Who  wants  to  confess  her  sins! 
Open  the  door  and  let  her  come  in, 
1  will  shrive  her  from  every  sin. 

Ilnter  Victorian. 

f.    Padre  Hjrpolito !  Padre  Hypolito ! 
}.    What  do  you  want  of  Padre  Hypolito  ? 
5.    Come,  shrive  me  straight ;  for,  if  love  be  a  sin, 
the  greatest  sinner  that  doth  live, 
confess  the  sweetest  of  aU  crimes, — 
den  wooed  and  won. 
>.  The  same  old  tale 

( old  woman  in  the  chimney-comer, 
while  the  pot  boils,  says,  "  Come  here,  my  child, 
1  thee  a  story  of  my  wedding-day." ' 
t.    Nay,  listen,  for  my  heart  is  full,  so  full 
[  must  speak. 

7,  Alas !  that  heart  of  thine 

I  a  scene  in  the  old  play :  the  curtain 
to  solemn  music,  and  lo !  enter 
even  thousand  virgins  of  Cologne! 
5.    Nay,  like  the  Sybil's  volumes,  thou  shouldst  say  : 
that  remained,  after  the  six  were  burned, 
held  more  precious  than  the  nine  together, 
jten  to  my  tale.    Dost  thou  remember 
ipsy  girl  we  saw  at  Cdrdova 
the  Bomalis  in  the  market-place  ? 
?.    Thou  meanest  Preciosa. 
\.  Ay,  the  same. 

knowest  how  her  image  haunted  me 
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Long  after  we  returned  to  AlcaUL 
She's  in  Madrid* 

H.}/^.  I  know  it. 

VicL  And  Tm  in  love. 

"ELyip,    And  therefore  in  Madrid  when  thou  shonldst  be 
In  ^cal^ 

Vict,        Oh,  pardon  me,  mj  friend, 
If  I  so  long  have  kept  this  secret  from  thee ; 
But  silence  is  the  charm  that  guards  such  treasureSi 
And,  if  a  word  be  spoken  ere  the  time, 
Thev  sink  again,  they  were  not  meant  for  us. 

M.yp,    Alas !  alas  I  I  see  thou  art  in  love. 
Love  keeps  the  cold  out  better  than  a  doak. 
It  serves  for  food  and  raiment.    Give  a  Spaniard 
His  mass,  his  olla,  and  his  Dona  Luisa, — 
Thou  knowest  the  proverb.    But  pray  tell  me,  lover, 
How  speeds  thy  wooing  ?  Is  the  maiden  coy  ? 
Write  her  a  song,  beginning  with  an  Ave; 
Sing  as  the  monk  sang  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 

Ave  I  cujus  calcem  clare^ 
Nee  centenni  commendare 
Scirat  Sernph  studio  ! 

Vict.    Fray,  do  not  jest  I  This  is  no  time  for  it ! 
I  am  in  earnest ! 

Sifp,  Seriously  enamoured? 

What  ho  I  The  Primus  of  great  Alcaht 
Enamoured  of  a  Gipsy  'i  Tell  me  frankly. 
How  meanest  thou '( 

Vict,  I  mean  it  honestly. 

Hyp,    Surely  thou  wilt  not  marry  her! 

Vict.  Why  not  ? 

B.ifp.    She  was  betrothed  to  one  Bartolom^, 
If  I  remember  rightly,  a  young  Gipsy, 
Who  danced  with  her  at  Cdrdova. 

Vict.  They  quarrelled. 

And  so  the  matter  ended. 

Hyp.  But  in  truth 

Thou  wilt  not  marry  her  ? 

Vict,  ^  In  truth  I  will. 

The  angels  sang  in  heaven  when  she  was  born ! 
She  is  a  precious  jewel  I  have  found 
Among  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  this  world. 
I'll  stoop  for  it ;  but  when  I  wear  it  here. 
Set  on  my  forehead  like  the  morning-star. 
The  world  may  wonder,  but  it  will  not  laugh. 

Hyp,    If  thou  wear'st  nothing  else  upon  thy  forehead, 
'Twill  be  indeed  a  wonder. 

Vict.  Out  upon  thee. 

With  thy  unseasonable  jests !  Pray,  tell  me, 
Is  there  no  virtue  in  the  world  ? 

Hyp.  Not  much. 

What,  think'st  thou,  is  she  doing  at  this  moment ; 
JVow,  while  we  speak  ol  luecli 
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Viet,  She  lies  asleep, 

And,  from  her  parted  lips,  her  gentle  breath 
Comes  like  the  fragrance  from  the  lips  of  flowers. 
Her  tender  limbs  are  still,  and,  on  her  breast 
The  cross  she  prayed  to,  ere  she  fell  asleep, 
Rises  and  falls  with  the  soft  tide  of  dreams. 
Like  a  light  barge  safe  moored. 

Sifp.  Which  means,  in  prose, 

She's  sleeping  with  her  mouth  a  little  open ! 

Vict,    Oh,  would  I  had  the  old  magician's  glass, 
To  see  her  as  she  lies  in  childlike  sleep ! 

Hyp,    And  wouldst  thou  venture  ? 

Vict.  Ay,  indeed  I  would ! 

Hyp,    Thou  art  courageous.    Hast  thou  e'er  reflected 
How  much  lies  hidden  in  that  one  word,  now  7 

Vict,    Yes ;  all  the  awful  mystery  of  Life ! 
I  have  oft  thought,  my  dear  Hypolito, 
That  could  we,  by  some  spell  of  magic,  change 
The  world  and  its  inhabitants  to  stone, 
In  the  same  attitudes  as  they  now  are  in, 
What  fearful  glances  downward  might  we  cast 
Into  the  hollow  chasms  of  human  life ! 
What  groups  should  we  behold  about  the  death-bed, 
Putting  to  shame  the  group  of  Niobe ! 
What  joyful  welcomes,  and  what  sad  farewells ! 
What  stony  hearts  in  those  congealed  eyes ! 
What  visible  joy  or  anguish  in  those  cheeks ! 
What  bridal  pomps,  and  what  funereal  shows ! 
What  foes,  like  gladiators,  fierce  and  struggling! 
What  lovers  with  their  marble  lips  together ! 

Hyp,    Ay,  there  it  is  I  and  if  I  were  in  love, 
This  is  the  very  point  I  most  should  dread. 
This  magic  glass,  these  magic  spells  of  thine. 
Might  tell  a  tale  were  better  left  untold. 
For  instance,  they  might  show  us  thy  fair  cousin. 
The  Lady  Violante,  bathed  in  tears 
Of  love  and  anger,  like  the  maid  of  Colchis, 
Whom  thou,  another  faithless  Argonaut, 
Having  won  that  golden  fleece,  a  woman's  love, 
Desertest  for  this  Glauc^. 

Vict.  Hold  thy  peace! 

She  cares  not  for  me.    She  may  wed  another. 
Or  go  into  a  convent,  and,  thus  dying. 
Marry  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 

Hyp,  (rising).  And  so,  good  night!  Good  morning,  I  should  say. 

Clock  strikes  three. 
Hark !  how  the  loud  and  ponderous  mace  of  Time 
Knocks  at  the  golden  portals  of  the  day  I 
And  so,  once  more,  good  night !  We'll  speak  more  largely 
Of  Preciosa  when  we  meet  again. 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  the  magician.  Sleep, 
Shall  show  her  to  thee,  in  his  magic  glass. 
In  all  her  loveliness.    G^xxi  ni^ht  I  \E«\ti 
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Viet.  Goodnight! 

Bat  not  to  bed ;  for  I  must  read  awhile. 

Throtct  himself  into  the  arm-chair  which  HYI*OLTro  hcu  !«/% 
lays  a  large  hook  open  upon  hit  knees. 

Mnst  read,  or  sit  in  reverie  and  watch 

The  changing  colour  of  the  waves  that  break 

Upon  the  idle  seashore  of  the  mind! 

Visions  of  Fame !  that  once  did  visit  me. 

Making  night  glorious  with  your  smile,  where  are  ye? 

Oh,  who  shall  give  me,  now  that  ye  are  gone, 

Juice  of  those  immortal  plants  that  bloom 

Upon  Olympus,  making  us  immortal  ? 

Or  teach  me  where  that  wondrous  mandrake  grows. 

Whose  magic  root,  torn  from  the  earth  with  groans, 

At  midnight  hour,  can  scare  the  fiends  away, 

And  make  the  mind  prolific  in  its  fancies  ? 

I  have  the  wish,  but  want  the  will,  to  act ! 

Souls  of  great  men  departed !  Ye  whose  words 

Have  come  to  light  from  the  swift  river  of  Time, 

Like  Roman  swords  found  in  the  Tagus'  bed. 

Where  is  the  strength  to  wield  the  arms  ye  bore  ? 

From  the  barred  visor  of  antiquity 

Beflected  shines  the  eternal  light  of  Truth, 

As  from  a  mirror !  All  the  means  of  action — 

The  shapeless  masses — the  materials — 

Lie  everywhere  about  us.    What  we  need 

Is  the  celestial  fire  to  change  the  flint 

Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear. 

That  fire  is  genius!  The  rude  peasant  sits 

At  evening  in  his  smoky  cot,  and  draws 

With  charcoal  figures  on  the  uncouth  waU. 

The  son  of  genius  comes,  foot-sore  with  travel. 

And  be^s  a  shelter  from  the  inclement  night. 

He  takes  the  charcoal  from  the  peasant's  hand, 

And,  by  the  magic  of  his  touch  at  once 

Transfigured,  all  its  hidden  virtues  shine,- 

And,  in  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  clown, 

It  gleams  a  diamond !  Even  thus  transformed, 

Kude  popular  traditions,  and  old  tales 

Shine  as  immortal  poems  at  the  touch 

Of  some  poor,  houseless,  homeless,  wandering  bard. 

Who  had  but  a  night's  lodgings  for  his  pains. 

But  there  are  brighter  dreams  than  those  of  Fame, 

Which  are  the  dreams  of  Love !  Out  of  the  heart 

llises  the  bright  ideal  of  those  dreams, 

As  from  some  woodland  fount  a  spirit  nses 

And  sinks  again  into  its  silent  deeps. 

Ere  the  enamoured  knight  can  touch  her  robe ! 

'Tis  this  ideal  that  the  soul  of  man, 

Like  the  enamoured  knight  beside  the  fountain. 

Waits  for  upon  the  margin  of  Life's  stream ; 

]FaltB  to  behold  her  rise  from  thq  dark  waters. 
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Glad  in  a  mortal  shape !  Alas!  bow  many 

Must  wait  in  vain !  The  stream  flows  evermore, 

But  from  its  silent  deeps  no  spirit  rises ! 

Yet  I,  bom  under  a  propitious  star, 

Have  found  the  bright  ideal  of  my  dreams. 

Yes!  she  is  ever  with  me.    I  can  feel. 

Here,  as  I  sit  at  midnight  and  alone, 

Her  gentle  breathing !  on  my  breast  can  feel 

The  pressure  of  her  bead!  Grod's  benison 

Best  ever  on  it  \  Close  those  beauteous  eyes, 

Sweet  Sleep !  and  all  the  flowers  that  bloom  at  night 

With  balmy  lips  breathe  in  her  ears  my  name ! 

[GradMally  sinlet  asleep. 

ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.  Freciosa*s  Chamber,     Morning,    FsECioffA  and  Amoblica. 

Free,    Why  will  you  go  so  soon  ?  Stay  yet  awhile ; 
The  poor  too  often  turn  away  unheard 
From  hearts  that  shut  against  them  with  a  sound 
That  will  be  heard  in  heaven.    Pray,  tell  me  mora 
Of  your  adversities.    Keep  nothing  from  me. 
What  is  your  husband's  name  ? 

Anff,  The  Count  of  Lara. 

Free,    The  Count  of  Lara !  Oh,  beware  that  man  ! 
Mistrust  his  pity, — hold  no  parley  with  him ! 
And  rather  die  an  outcast  in  the  streets 
Than  touch  his  gold. 

Anff,  You  know  him,  then  f 

Free,  As  much 

As  any  woman  may,  and  jet  be  pure. 
As  you  would  keep  your  name  without  a  blemish, 
Beware  of  him ! 

Ang.  Alas!  what  can  I  do? 

I  cannot  choose  my  friends.    Each  word  of  kindness. 
Come  whence  it  may,  is  welcome  to  the  poor. 

Free,    Make  me  your  friend.    A  girl  so  young  and  fair 
Should  have  no  friends  but  those  of  her  own  sex. 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Anff,  Angelica. 

Free.  That  name 

Was  given  you  that  you  might  be  an  angel 
To  her  who  bore  you !  When  your  infant  smile 
Made  her  home  raradise,  you  were  her  angel. 
Oh,  be  an  angel  still!  She  needs  that  smile. 
So  long  as  you  are  innocent,  fear  nothing. 
No  one  can  harm  you !  I  am  a  poor  girl. 
Whom  chance  has  taken  from  the  public  streets, 
I  have  no  other  shield  than  mine  own  virtue. 
That  is  the  charm  which  has  protected  me! 
Amid  a  thousand  perils  I  have  worn  it 
Here  on  my  heart !  It  is  my  guardian  angel. 

Ang,  (rising),  I  thank  you  for  this  oooasel,  dearest  lady. 
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l^ree.    Thank  me  by  following  it, 

Ai^g,  Indeed  I  will. 

l^rec.    Pray  do  not  go.    I  have  much  more  to  say. 

Ang,    My  mother  is  alone.    I  dare  not  leave  her. 

Tree,    Some  other  time,  then,  when  we  meet  again. 
You  must  not  go  away  with  words  alone. 

{Gives  her  a  purse). 
Take  this.    Would  it  were  more. 

Ang,  I  thank  you,  lady. 

JPrec.    No  thanks.    To-morrow  come  to  me  again. 
I  dance  to-night. — ^perhaps  for  the  last  time. 
But  what  I  gain,  I  promise  shall  be  yours. 
If  that  can  save  you  from  the  Count  of  Lara. 

Ang.    0  my  dear  lady !  how  shall  I  be  grateful 
For  so  much  kindness  ? 

Free,  I  deserve  no  thanks. 

Thank  Heaven,  not  me.  ^ 

Anff,  Both  Heaven  and  you. 

JPrec.  Farewell. 

Remember  that  you  come  again  to-morrow. 

Anff,    I  will.    And  may  the  blessed  virgin  guard  you, 
And  all  good  angels !  [&^ 

Free.  May  they  guard  thee  too, 

And  all  the  poor ;  for  they  have  need  of  angels. 
Now  bring  me^  dear  Dolores,  my  basquina, 
My  richest  ma] a  dress, — my  dancing  dress, 
And  my  most  precious  jewels !  Make  me  look 
Fairer  than  night  e'er  saw  me !  I've  a  prize 
To  win  this  day,  worthy  of  Preciosa  I 

Enter  Beltran  Cbuzado. 

Cruz,    Ave  Maria  1 

Free.  O  God  I  my  evil  genius! 

What  seekest  thou  here  to-day  ? 

Cruz,  Thyself, — ^my  child. 

Free.    What  is  thy  will  with  me  ? 

Cruz,  Gold  I  gold! 

Free,    1  gave  thee  yesterday ;  I  have  no  more. 

Cruz,    The  gold  of  the  Busn^,28 — give  me  his  gold  I 

Free.    I  gave  the  last  in  charity  to-day, 

Cruz,    That  is  a  foolish  lie. 

Free,  It  is  the  truth. 

Cruz.    Curses  upon  thee !  Thou  art  not  my  child ! 
Hast  thou  given  gold  away,  and  not  to  me  ? 
Not  to  thy  father  ?  To  whom  then  ? 

Free,  To  one 

Who  needs  it  more. 

Cruz,  No  one  can  need  it  more. 

Free,    Thou  art  not  poor. 

Cruz,  What !  I,  who  lurk  about 

In  dismal  suburbs  and  unwholesome  lanes ; 
I,  who  am  housed  worse  than  the  galley  slave, 
I,  who  am  fed  worse  than  the  kennelled  hound, 
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I.  who  am  clothed  m  rags, — Beltran  Oruzado, — 
Not  poor  1 

l^ree.    Thou  hast  a  stout  heart  and  strong  hands. 
Thou  canst  supply  thy  wants  ;  what  wouldst  thou  more  ? 

Cruz.    The  gold  of  the  Busn^ !  give  me  his  gold  I 

"Prec,    Beltran  Cruzado!  hear  me  once  for  all. 
I  speak  the  truth.    So  long  as  I  had  gold, 
I  gave  it  to  thee  freely,  at  all  times. 
Never  denied  thee  j  never  had  a  wish 
But  to  fulfil  thine  own.    Now  go  in  peace! 
Be  merciful,  be  patient,  and,  ere  long 
Thou  shalt  have  more. 

Cruz.  And  if  I  have  not, 

Thou  shalt  no  longer  dwell  here  in  rich  chambers^ 
"Wear  silken  dresses,  feed  on  dainty  food, 
And  live  in  idleness ;  but  go  with  me, 
Dance  the  Eomalis  in  the  public  streets. 
And  wander  wild  again  o'er  field  and  fell ; 
Por  here  we  stay  not  long. 

l^rec.  What!  march  again  ? 

Cruz,    Ay,  with  all  speed.    I  hate  the  crowded  town ! 
I  cannot  breathe  shut  up  within  its  gates  ! 
Air, — I  want  air,  and  sunshine,  and  blue  sky. 
The  feeling  of  the  breeze  upon  my  face. 
The  feeling  of  the  turf  beneath  my  feet. 
And  no  walls  but  the  far-o£E  mountain-tops. 
Then  I  am  free  and  strong, — once  more  myself, 
Beltran  Cruzado,  Count  of  the  Oal^  !*' 

l^rec,    Grod  speed  thee  on  thy  march ! — I  cannot  go. 

Cruz,    Remember  who  I  am,  and  who  thou  art ! 
Be  silent  and  obey  I  Yet  one  thing  more. 
Bartolomd  Rom^n 

Free,  {with  emotion).    Oh,  I  beseech  thee ! 
If  my  obedience  and  blameless  life. 
If  my  humility  and  meek  submission 
In  all  things  hitherto,  can  move  in  thee 
One  feeling  of  compassion  j  if  thou  art 
Indeed  my  father,  and  canst  trace  in  me 
One  look  of  hei  who  bore  ilie,  or  one  tone 
That  doth  remind  thee  of  her,  let  it  plead 
In  my  behalf,  who  am  a  feeble  girl. 
Too  feeble  to  resist,  and  do  not  force  me 
To  wed  that  man  I  I  am  afraid  of  him ! 
I  do  not  love  him  I  On  my  knees  I  beg  thee 
To  use  no  violence,  nor  do  in  haste 
What  cannot  be  undone! 

Cruz,  0  child,  child,  child  ! 

Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  secret,  as  a  bird 
Betrays  her  nest,  by  striving  to  conceal  it. 
I  will  not  leave  thee  here  in  the  great  city 
To  be  a  grandee's  mistress.    Make  thee  ready 
To  go  with  us  ;  and  until  then  remember 
A  watchful  eye  is  on  thee.  [£«((» 
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Free.  Woe  is  me 

I  have  a  strange  misgiving  in  my  heart ! 
But  that  one  deed  of  charity  Til  do, 
Befall  what  may ;  they  cannot  take  that  from  me.  [Exit 

SCENE  II.  A  room  in  the  AncnmBaor*B  Palace,     The  ABCHBi^nop  end 

a  Cabdikal  seated. 

Arch,    Knowing  how  near  it  touched  the  public  moralB, 
And  that  oar  age  is  grown  corrupt  and  rotten, 
Beseeching  that  his  Holiness  would  aid 
In  curing  the  gross  surfeit  of  the  time. 
By  seasonable  stop  put  here  in  Spain 
To  bull-fights  and  lewd  dances  on  the  stage. 
All  this  you  know. 

Card,  Know  and  approve. 

Arch.  And  farther, 

That,  by  a  mandate  from  his  Holiness, 
The  first  have  been  suppressed. 

Card.  I  trust  for  ever, 

It  was  a  cruel  sport. 

Arch,  A  barbarous  pastime, 

Disgraceful  to  the  land  that  calls  itself 
Most  Catholic  and  Christian. 

Card,  Yet  the  people 

Murmur  at  this ;  and,  if  the  public  dances 
Should  be  condemned  upon  too  slight  occasion, 
Worse  ills  might  follow  than  the  ills  we  cure. 
As  Panem  et  Circenses  was  the  cnr 
Among  the  Boman  populace  of  old, 
So  Pan  y  Toros  is  the  cry  in  Spain. 
Hence  I  would  act  advisedly  herein  j 
And  therefore  have  induced  your  grace  to  see 
These  national  dances,  ere  we  interdict  them. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

8erv.    The  dancing-girl,  and  with  her  the  musicians 
Your  grace  was  pleased  to  order,  wait  without. 

Arch,    Bid  them  come  in.    Now  shall  your  eyes  behold 
In  what  angelic  yet  voluptuous  shape 
The  Devil  came  to  tempt  Saint  Anthony. 

Enter  PRECloaA.,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  her  head,   Sht  udvaneet 
slowlyy  in  modest,  half-timid  attitude. 

Card,  {aside).  Oh,  what  a  fair  and  ministering  angel 
Was  lost  to  heaven  when  this  sweet  woman  feU! 

Prec,  (kneeling  before  the  ARCHBISHOP.)      I  have  obeyed  tli» 
order  of  your  grace. 
If  I  intrude  upon  your  better  hours,  ^ 

1  proffer  this  excuse,  and  here  beseech 
Your  holy  benediction. 

Arch,  May  God  bless  thee, 

And  lead  thee  to  a  better  life.    Arise. 

Card,  (aside.)  Her  actp  are  modest,  and  her  words  discreet. 
I  did  not  look  for  this !     Come  hither,  child. 
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[s  thy  name  Preciosa. 

Free.  Thus  I  am  called. 

Card,    That  is  a  gipsy  name.    Who  is  thy  father  ? 

Tree.    Beltran  Cnizado,  Count  of  the  Gales. 

Arch.    I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  that  man ; 
BLe  was  a  bold  and  reckless  character, 
i  sun-burnt  Ishmaell 

Card.  Dost  thou  remember 

Dhy  earlier  days  ? 

Free.  Yes  ;  by  the  Darro's  side 

tfy  childhood  passed.    I  can  remember  stiU 
Dhe  river,  and  the  mountains  capped  with  snow ; 
Che  villages,  where,  yet  a  little  child, 
'.  told  the  traveller's  fortune  in  the  street ; 
The  smuggler's  horse,  the  brigand  and  the  shepherd  ; 
Che  march  across  the  moor ;  the  halt  at  noon ; 
Che  red  fire  of  the  evening  camp,  that  lighted 
Che  forest  where  we  slept ;  and,  farther  back, 
^s  in  a  dream,  or  in  some  former  life, 
gardens  and  palace  walls. 

Arch.  *Tis  the  Alhambra, 

Jnder  whose  towers  the  Gipsy  camp  was  pitched, 
3ut  time  wears ;  and  we  would  see  thee  dance. 

Free.    Your  grace  shall  be  obeyed. 

{She  lays  aside  her  mantilla.  The  music  of  the  eaehueha  is  play- 
ed, and  the  dance  begins.  The  Archbishop  and  the  Cardinal 
look  on  with  gravity  and  an  occasional  frown  ;  then  make  signs 
to  each  other :  and,  as  the  dance  continues,  become  more  and 
more  pleased  and  excited;  and  at  length  rise  from  their  seats, 
throw  their  caps  in  the  air,  and  applaud  vehemently  as  the  scene 
closes.) 

>CEME  III.  The  Prado.  A  long  avenue  of  trees  leading  to  the  gate  of 
Atocha.  On  the  right  the  dome  and  spires  of  a  convent,  A  fountain. 
Evening, 

Don  Carlos  and  Htpolito  meeting. 

Don  Car.    Hoik !  good  evening,  Don  Hypolito. 

Syp.    And  a  good  evening  to  mv  friend,  Don  Carlos, 
^me  lucky  star  has  led  my  steps  this  way.  > 

;  was  in  search  of  you. 

Don  Car.  Command  me  alwam 

Syp.    Do  you  remember,  in  Quevedo's  Dreams, 
Dhe  miser,  who,  upon  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
■Lsks  if  his  money-bags  would  rise  ?^ 

Don  Car,  I  do, 

3ut  what  of  that  ? 

Hyp.  I  am  that  wretched  man. 

Don  Car.    You  mean  to  tell  me  yours  have  risen  empty  t 

Syp,    And  amen !  said  the  Cid  Campeador.si 

Don  Car,   Pray,  how  much  need  you  ? 

Hyp,  Some  half  dozen  ounces, 

P^hicn,  with  due  interest — 

Don  Car,    {giving,.hi8  purfe).    What,  am  I  a  Jew,  ,      :. 

O 
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To  put  my  money  out  at  nsuiy  ? 
Here  is  my  parse. 

Syp,  Thank  yoQ.  A  prettr  pnne^ 

Made  by  the  hand  of  some  fair  Madmene; 
Perhaps  a  keepsake. 

Don  Car.  No,  tis  at  your  service. 

JETyp.  Thank  yon  again.    Lie  there  good  Saint  Ghiysortom, 
And  with  thy  golden  month  remind  me  often 
I  am  the  debtor  of  my  friend. 

Don  Car,  Bat  tell  me, 

Come  yoa  to  day  from  Alcall^  ? 

S.yp.  This  moment. 

Don  Car,  And  pray,  how  fares  the  brave  "Victorian  ? 

Myp,  Indifferent  well ;  that  is  to  say,  not  well. 
A  damsel  has  ensnared  Mm  with  the  glances 
Of  her  dark,  roving  eyes,  as  herdsmen  catch 
A  steer  of  Andalusia  with  a  lazo. 
He  is  in  love. 

Don  Car,  And  is  it  faring  ill 

To  be  in  love  ? 

Hyp,  In  this  case  very  ill. 

Don  Car,  Why  so  ? 

Hyp,       For  many  reasons.    First  and  foremost, 
Because  he  is  in  love  with  an  ideal ; 
A  oreatnie  of  his  own  imagination ; 
A  child  of  air ;  an  echo  of  his  heart ; 
And,  like  a  lily  on  a  river  floating. 
She  floats  upon  the  river  of  his  thoughts  !*' 

Don  Car,  A  common  thing  with  poets.  But  who  ia 
This  floating  lily  ?  ror,in  fine,  some  woman, 
Some  living  woman, — not  a  mere  ideal, — 
Must  wear  the  outward  semblance  of  lus  thought. 
Who  is  it?  Tell  me. 

Hyp,  Well,  it  is  a  woman  I 

But.  look  you,  from  the  coffer  of  his  heart 
He  brings  forth  precious  jewels  to  adorn  her, 
As  pious  priests  adorn  some  favourite  saint 
With  eems  and  gold,  until  at  length  she  gleams 
One  blaze  of  glory.    Without  these,  vouknow, 
And  the  priest's  benediction,  'tis  a  doll. 

Don  Car,  Well,  well!  who  is  this  doll  ? 

Hyp,  Why,  who  do  you  think  ? 

Don  Car,  His  cousin  Yiolante, 

Hyp,  Guess  again. 

To  ease  his  labouring  heart,  in  the  last  storm 
He  threw  her  overboard,  with  all  her  ingots. 

Don  Car,  I  cannot  guess :  so  tell  me  who  it  is* 

Hyp,  Not  L 

Don  Car,  Why  not? 

Hyp,    (mytteriously).  Why?    Because  Man  Franca* 

Was  married  four  leagues  out  of  Salamanca ! 

Don  Car,  Jesting  aside,  who  is  it  F 

Hyp,  FKcioBE. 
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Car.  Impossibly !    The  Ooant  of  Lara  tells  me 
not  virtuous. 

Did  I  say  she  was  ? 
)maii  Emperor  Claudius  had  a  wife 

name  was  Messalina,  as  I  think: 
k  Messalina  was  her  name. 
}t!  I  see  him  yonder  through  the  treeB, 
ig  as  in  a  dream. 

Car,  He  comes  this  way. 

.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  some  wise  man, 
loney,  grief,  and  love  cannot  be  hidden. 

Tinier  VICTORIAN  in  front, 

.  Where'er  thy  step  has  passed  is  holy  ground  ! 
^ves  are  sacred !    I  behold  thee  walking 
these  shadowy  trees,  where  we  have  walked 
ling,  and  1  feel  thy  presence  now ; 
at  the  place  has  taken  a  charm  from  theey 
for  ever  hallowed, 

Mark  him  well  I 
y  he  strides  away  with  lordly  air, 
at  odd  guest  of  stone,  that  grim  Commander 
)mes  to  sup  with  Juan  in  the  play. 
Car.  What  hoi    Victorian  I 

Wilt  thou  sup  with  us? 
HoM !    Amingos !    Faith,  I  did  not  see  you. 
res  Don  Carlos  ? 

Car,  At  your  service  ever. 

How  is  that  young  and  green-eyed  Gaditana 
m  both  wot  of  ? 

Car.  Ay,  soft,  emerald  eyea?''*' 

}  gone  back  to  Cadiz. 

Ay  de  mi  ! 
You  are  much  to  blame  for  letting  her  go  back, 
y  girl ;  and  in  her  tender  eyes 
at  soft  shade  of  green  we  sometimes  see 
ing  skies. 

But,  speaking  of  green  eyes, 
ae  green? 

Not  a  whit.    Why  so  ? 

I  think 
Ifhtest  shade  of  green  would  be  becoming, 
u  art  jealous. 

No,  X  am  not  jealous. 
Thou  shouldst  be. 

Why? 

Because  thou  art  in  love ; 
3y  who  are  in  love  are  always  jealous ; 
•re  thou  shouldst  be. 

Harry ,  is  that  aU  P 
11;  I  am  in  haste.    Farewell,  Don  Carlos^ 
.yeat  I  should  be  jealous  ? 

Ayt  in  troth 
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I  fear  there  is  reason.  Be  up  on  thy  goard. 
I  hear  it  whispered  that  the  Count  of  Lara 
Lays  siege  to  the  same  dtadd. 

Viet,  Indeed! 

Then  he  will  have  his  labour  for  his  pains. 

Hsfp.  He  does  not  think  so,  and  Don  Carlos  tells  me 
He  boasts  of  his  success. 

Viet,  How's  this,  Don  Carlos? 

Don  C.  Some  hints  of  it  I  heard  from  his  own  lips. 
He  spoke  but  lightly  of  the  lady's  yirtue, 
As  a  gay  man  might  speak. 

Viet,  Death  and  damnation! 

m  cnt  his  Ijing  tongue  out  of  his  mouth, 
And  throw  it  to  my  dog  I    But  no,  no,  no  I 
This  cannot  be.    You  jest,  indeed  you  jest. 
Trifle  with  me  no  more.    For  otherwise 
We  are  no  longer  friends.    And  so,  farewell !  \^xiU 

JET^.  Now  what  a  coil  is  here  1  The  Ayenging  Child^ 
Hunting  the  traitor  Quadros  to  his  death. 
And  the  great  Moor  Calaynos,  when  he  rode 
To  Paris  for  the  ears  of  Oliver, 
Were  nothing  to  him  !  Oh,  hot-headed  youth  I 
But  come ;  we  will  not  follow.    Let  us  join 
The  crowd  that  pours  into  the  Prado.    There 
We  shall  find  merrier  company ;  I  see 
The  Marialonzos  and  the  Almaviyas, 
And  fifty  fans,  that  beckon  me  already.  JExeunt, 

SCENE  lY.  Fbeciosa's  Chamber  She  is  sitting^  with  a  hook  in  Jierhand, 
near  a  table^  on  which  are  flowers.  A  bird  singing  in  its  cage.  The 
CouNX  OF  Lara  enters  behind  unperceived. 

Free,  (reads). 

All  are  Rleepmg,  weary'  heart  IM 
Thou,  thou  only  Bleepless  art  1 

Heigho !  I  wish  Yictorian  were  here. 

I  know  not  what  it  is  that  makes  me  so  restless ! 

[TAtf  bird  sin^fS.'] 
Thon  little  prisoner  with  thy  motley  coat. 
That  from  thy  vaulted,  wiry  dungeon  singest, 
Like  thee  I  am  a  captive,  and,  like  thee, 
I  have  a  gentle  gaoler.    Lack-a-day ! 

All  are  sleeping,  weary  heart ; 
Thou,  thou,  only  sleepless  art ! 
Ail  this  throbbing,  all  Uiis  achihg, 
Evermore  shall  keep  thee  waking, 
For  a  heart  in  sorrow  breaking 
Thinketh  ever  of  its  smart  I 

Thou  speakest  truly,  poet  I  and  methinks 
More  hearts  are  brealung  in  this  world  of  ours 
Than  one  would  say.    In  distant  villages 
And  solitudes  remote,  where  winds  have  wafted 
The  barbed  seeds  of  love,  or  birds  of  passage 
Scattered  them  in  their  flight,  do  they  take  root, 
And  grow  in  silence,  and  in  ulence  perish. 
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Who  hears  the  faUing  of  the  forest  leaf  ? 
Or  who  takes  note  of  every  flower  that  dies? 
Heigho !  I  wish  Victorian  would  come. 
Dolores! 

[Turns  to  lay  down  her  look,  andpereeivei  the  COUNT. 
Hal 

Lara.  Senora,  pardon  me! 

Free.  How's  this  ?    Dolores ! 

Lara,  Pardon  me • 

Free.  — Dolores! 

Lara,  Be  not  alarmed ;  I  found  no  one  in  waiting. 
If  I  have  been  too  bold. — 

Free,  (turning  her  back  upon  him).  You  are  too  bold! 
Retire !  retire,  and  leave  me  I 

Lara.  My  dear  lady, 

First  hear  me !  I  beseech  yon,  let  me  speak ! 
Tis  for  your  good  I  come. 

Free,   {turning  towards  him  with  indignation.) 
Yon  are  the  Count  of  Lara,  but  your  deeds 
Would  make  the  statues  of  your  ancestors 
Blush  on  their  tombs  !    Is  it  Castilian  honour, — 
Is  it  Castilian  pride,  to  steal  in  here 
Upon  a  friendless  girl,  to  do  her  wrong  ? 

0  shame !  shame !  shame !  that  you,  a  nobleman, 
Should  be  so  little  noble  in  ^our  thoughts 

As  to  send  jewels  here  to  wm  my  love. 

And  think  to  buy  my  honour  with  your  gold ! 

1  have  no  words  to  tell  you  how  I  scorn  you  1 
Begone  I  The  sight  of  you  is  hateful  to  me ! 
Begone,  I  say ! 

Lara.  Be  calm  ;  I  will  not  harm  joxu 

Free,  Because  you  dare  not. 

Lara.  I  dare  anything! 

Therefore  beware !    You  are  deceived  in  me. 
In  this  false  world,  we  do  not  always  know 
Who  are  our  friends  and  who  our  enemies. 
We  all  have  enemies,  and  all  need  friends. 
Even  you,  fair  Preciosa,  here  at  court 
Have  foes,  who  seek  to  wrong  you. 

Free.  If  to  this 

I  owe  the  honour  of  the  present  visit. 
You  might  have  spared  the  coming.    Having  spoken, 
Once  more  I  beg  you,  leave  me  to  myself. 

Lara.  I  thought  it  but  a  friendly  part  to  tell  you 
What  strange  reports  are  current  here  in  town. 
For  my  own  self,  I  do  not  credit  them ; 
But  there  are  many  who,  not  knowing  yon, 
Will  lend  a  readier  ear. 

Free,  There  was  no  need 

That  you  should  take  npon  yourself  the  duty 
Of  teuing  me  these  tales. 

Lara,  ■  Malicious  tongues 

Are  ever  busy  with  your  name. 
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Fr^,  Alas! 

I  have  no  protocton.    I  am  a  poor  giri^ 
Exposed  to  insulto  and  nnfeelin^  jesta. 
Tl^  wound  me,  yet  I  cannot  shidd  myself. 
I  give  m>  cause  for  these  reports.    I  live 
Ketiied ;  am  visited  by  none. 

Lar(g,  By  none  ? 

Oh,  then,  indeed,  yon  are  mnc^  wronged ! 

Free,  How  mean  yon  ? 

Lara.  Nay,  naj ;  I  will  not  wound  yoor  gentle  sool 
By  the  report  of  idle  tales. 

Free,  Speak  out ! 

What  are  these  idle  tales  ?    You  need  not  spare  me, 

Lara,  I  will  deal  frankly  with  you.    Paixlon  me ; 
This  window,  as  I  think,  looks  toward  the  street. 
And  this  into  the  Ftado--does  it  not  ? 
In  yon  high  house,  beyond  the  garden  wall,— 
You  see  the  roof  there  just  above  the  trees,—* 
There  lives  a  friend,  who  told  me  yesterday, 
That  on  a  certain  night, — ^be  not  offended 
If  I  too  plainly  speak, — he  saw  a  man 
Climb  to  your  chamber  window.    Yon  are  silent ! 

I  would  not  blame  you,  being  young  and  fair — 

[He  tries  to  embrace  her.  She  ttarte  haekj  and  drawt  a  daggwfirot 

her  ho$ovu\ 

Free,  Beware !  beware !  I  am  a  Gipsy  girl ! 
Iiay  not  your  hand  upon  me.    One  step  nearer, 
And  I  will  strike  ! 

Lara,  Ftay  yon,  put  up  that  dagger. 

Pear  not. 

Free,    I  do  not  fear.    I  have  a  heart 
In  whose  strength  I  can  trust. 

Lara,  Listen  to  me. 

I  come  here  as  your  friend, — I  am  your  friend,— 
And  by  a  single  word  can  put  a  stop 
To  all  those  idle  tales,  and  make  your  name 
Spotless  as  lilies  are.    Here  on  my  knees, 
f^  Predosa !  on  my  knees  I  swear, 
I  love  you  even  to  madness,  and  that  love 
Has  driven  me  to  break  the  rules  of  custom, 
And  force  myself  unasked  into  your  presence. 

YiCfroRiAN  enters  behind. 

Free,  Eise,  Count  of  Lara  I    That  is  not  the  place, 
For  such  as  you  are.    It  becomes  you  not 
To  kneel  before  me.    I  am  strangely  moved 
To  see  one  of  your  rank  thus  low  and  humbled ; 
For  your  sake  I  will  put  aside  idl  anger. 
All  unkind  feeling,  all  dislike,  and  speak 
In  gentleness,  as  most  becomes  a  woman, 
And  as  my  heart  now  prompts  me.    I  no  more 
Will  hate  you,  for  all  hate  is  painful  to  me. 
But  if,  without  offending  modesty 
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And  that  reserve  which  is  a  woman's  ^lory, 
I  may  speak  freely,  I  will  teach  my  heart 
To  love  you. 

Lara,       0  sweet  angel ! 

Free.  Ay,  in  truth, 

Far  better  than  you  love  yonrseUf  or  me. 

Lara,  Give  me  some  siffn  of  this, — ^the  slightest  token. 
Let  me  but  kiss  your  hand  I 

Free,  ^^7t  oome  no  nearer. 

The  words  I  utter  are  its  sign  and  token. 
Misunderstand  me  not !    Be  not  deceived ! 
The  love  wherewith  1  love  you  is  not  such 
As  you  would  offer  me.  For  you  come  here, 
To  take  from  me  the  only  thmg  I  have, 
My  honour.    You  are  wealthy,  you  have  frienda 
And  kindred,  and  a  thousand  {)lea8ant  hopes 
That  fill  your  heart  with  happiness ;  but  I 
Am  poor,  and  friendless,  having  but  one  treasure, 
And  you  would  take  that  from  me,  and  for  what  ? 
To  flatter  your  own  vanity,  and  make  me 
What  you  would  most  despise.    0  Sir,  such  love, 
That  seeks  to  harm  me,  cannot  be  true  love. 
Indeed  it  cannot.    But  my  love  for  you 
Is  of  a  different  kind.    It  seeks  your  good. 
It  is  a  holier  feeling.    It  rebukes 
Your  earthly  passion,  your  unchaste  desires. 
And  bids  you  look  into  your  heart,  and  see 
How  you  do  wrong  that  better  nature  in  you. 
And  grieve  your  soul  with  sin. 

Lara,  I  swear  to  you, 

I  would  not  harm  you,  I  would  only  love  jrou. 
I  would  not  take  your  honour,  but  restore  it, 
And  in  return  I  ask  but  some  slight  mark 
Of  your  affection.    If  indeed  you  love  me^ 
As  you  confess  you  do,  oh,  let  me  thus 
With  this  embrace 

Viet,  {rMhing forward).    Hold!  hold]    This  is  too  much. 
What  means  tms  outrage  ? 

Lara,  First,  what  right  have  you 

To  question  thus  a  nobleman  of  Spain  ? 

Viet,    I,  too,  am  noble,  and  you  are  no  more ! 
Out  of  my  sight! 

Lara.  Are  you  the  master  here  ? 

Vict.    Ay,  here  and  elsewhere,  when  the  wnmg  of  otheia 
Give  me  the  right ! 

Free,  {to  Lara).    Gk)I  I  beseech  you,  go  I 

Vict.    I  shall  have  business  with  you,  0:}unt,  anon  I 

Lara.    You  cannot  come  too  soon  1  {Exit, 

Free,  Victorian ! 

Oh,  we  have  been  betrayed ! 

Vict,  Ha!  ha!  betrayed! 

'Tis  I  have  been  betrayed,  not  we! — not  we! 

Free,    Dost  thou  imagine—- 
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Viet.  I  imagine  nothitig ;  ' 

I  see  how  'tis  thou  whilest  the  time  away 
Wheal  am  gone! 

Free,  Oh,  speak  not  in  that  tone! 

It  wounds  me  deeply. 

Viet,  *Twaa  not  meant  to  flatter. 

JPree.    Too  well  thou  knowest  the  presence  of  that  man 
Is  hateful  to  me! 

Vict.  .  Yet  I  saw  thee  stand 

And  listen  to  him,  when  he  told  his  love. 

Free,    I  did  not  heed  his  words. 

Vict,  Indeed  thon  didst, 

And  answeredst  them  with  love. 

Free.  Hadst  thou  heard  all 

Vict.    1  heard  enough. 

Free,  Be  not  so  angry  with  me. 

Viet,    1  am  not  angry ;  I  am  very  caun. 

Free.    If  thou  wilt  let  me  speak 

Vict.  Nay.  say  no  more. 

I  know  too  much  already.    Thou  art  false! 
I  do  not  like  these. Gipsy  marriages! 
Where  is  the  ring  I  gave  thee  ? 

Free.  In  my  casket. 

Vict.    There  let  it  rest !    I  would  not  have  thee  wear  it ! 
I  thought  thee  spotless,  and  thou  art  polluted ! 

Free.    I  call  the  Heavens  to  witness 

Viet.  Nay,  nay,  nay  I 

Take  not  the  name  of  Heaven  upon  thy  lips ! 
They  are  forsworn ! 

Free.  Victorian!  dear  Victorian ! 

Vict.    I  gave  up  all  for  thee ;  myself,  my  fame, 
My  hopes  of  fortune,  ay,  my  very  soul ! 
And  thou  has  been  my  ruin !    !Now,  go  on! 
Laugh  at  my  folly  with  thy  paramour. 
And,  sitting  on  the  Count  of  Lara's  knee. 
Say  what  a  poor,  fond  fool  Victorian  was ! 

[He  cxsta  her  from  him  and,  rushes  out.     Scene  closes. 

Free,    And  this  from  thee ! 

SCENE  V.    27*e  Count  op  Laua's  Booms,    Enter  the  CouKt. 

Lara.  There's  nothing  in  this  world  so  sweet  as  love, 
And  next  to  love  the  sweetest  thing  is  hate! 
I've  learned  to  hate,  and  therefore  am  revenged. 
A  silly  girl  to  play  the  prude  with  me! 

The  fire  that  I  have  kindled 

Enter  Frajs  Cisco. 

Weil,  Francisco, 
What  tidings  from  Don  Juan  ? 

Fran.  G<X)d,  my  lord  ; 

He  will  be  pi-esent.  t 

Lara.  A,nd  the  Duke  of  Lermos  ? 

Fran.  Was  not  at  home. 

Lara,  How  with  the  rest  ? 
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Fran.  I've  found 

The  men  yon  wanted.    They  will  all  be  there, 
And  at  the  given  signal  raise  a  whirlwind 
Of  such  discordant  noises,  that  the  dance 
Must  cease  for  lack  of  music. 

Lara,  Bravely  done. 

Ah !  little  dost  thou  dream,  sweet  Preciosa, 
What  lies  in  wait  for  thee.    Sleep  shall  not  dose 
Thine  eyes  this  night !  Give  me  my  cloak  and  sword. 

\JSxeunt, 

SCENE  YI,    A  retired  spot  beyond  the  city  gates.    Enter  Victobxaii  and 

Hypolito. 

Vict.  0  shame !  O  shame !  Why  do  I  walk  abroad 
By  daylight,  when  the  very  sunshine  mocks  me, 
And  voices,  and  familiar  sights  and  sounds 
Cry,  *'  Hide  thyself  I"    Oh,  what  a  thin  partition 
Poth  snut  out  from  the  curious  world  the  knowledge 
Of  evil  deeds  that  have  been  done  in  darkness  I 
Disgrace  has  man v  tongues.    My  fears  are  windows 
Through  which  all  eyes  seem  gazing.    Every  face 
Expresses  some  suspicion  of  my  shame, 
And  m  derision  seems  to  smile  at  me ! 

Syp,    Did  I  not  caution  thee  ?    Did  I  not  tell  ihee 
I  was  but  half  persuaded  of  her  virtue  ? 

Vict.  And  yet,  Hypolito^  we  may  be  wrong, 
We  may  be  over-hasty  in  condemning  I 
The  Count  of  Lara  is  a  cursed  villian. 

JSyp,  And  therefore  is  she  cursed,  loving  him 

Vict.  She  does  not  love  him  I    'Tis  for  gold  i  for  gold  I 

Syp.   Ay,  but  remember,  in  the  public  streets 
He  shows  a  golden  ring-  the  Gipsy  gave  him, 
A  serpent  with  a  ruby  in  its  mouth. 

Vict.    She  had  that  ring  from  me  I    Gk)d  !  she  is  false ! 
But  I  will  be  revenged  I  The  hour  is  passed. 
Where  stays  the  coward  ? 

JSj/P'  Nay,  he  is  no  coward  j 

A  villain,  if  thou  wilt,  but  not  a  coward. 
I've  seen  him  play  with  swords  ;  it  is  his  pastime. 
And  therefore  be  not  over-confident ; 
He'll  task  thy  skill  anon.    Look,  here  becomes 

Enter  JjiRAf  follotoed  hy  Franciboo. 

Lara,  Good  evening,  gentlemen. 

Hyp.  Good  evening.  Count 

Lara.   I  trust  I  have  not  kept  you  long  in  waiting. 

Vict.  Not  long,  and  yet  too  long.    Ajre  you  prepared  ? 

Lara,    I  am. 

Syp,  It  grieves  me  much  to  see  this  quarrel 

Between  you,  gentlemen*    Is  there  no  way 
Left  open  to  accord,  this  difference. 
But  you  must  make  one  with  your  swords  ? 

Viet,  No!  none! 

I  do  entreat  thee,  dear  Hypolito, 
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Stand  not  between  me  and  m  foe.    Too  long 

Oar  tongues  have  spoken.    Ijet  these  tongaes  of  fited 

End  our  debate.    Upon  your  guard,  Sir  Oount ! 

[  They  fight] .  ViOTOBlAN  disarm*  the  OOUKT. 
Your  life  is  mine ;  and  what  shall  now  withhold  me 
From  sending  your  yile  soul  to  its  account  ? 

Lara,   Stnke  I  strike  I 

Viet,  Tou  are  disarmed.    I  will  not  kill  yotu 

I  will  not  murder  you.    Ti^e  up  your  sword. 
Franoisoo  hands  the  Goukt  his  swords  and  Hypolito  interpotet, 

JEZyo.  Enough  I    Let  it  end  here  I    The  Oount  of  Ijara 
Has  snown  himself  a  brave  man,  and  Victorian 
A  generous  one,  as  ever.    Now  be  friends. 
Put  up  your  swords ;  for,  to  speak  frankly  to  yoUi 
Your  cause  of  quarrel  is  too  slight  a  thing 
To  move  you  to  extremes. 

Lara,  I  am  content. 

I  sought  no  quarrel.  A  few  hasty  words, 
Spoken  in  the  heat  of  blood,  have  led  to  this. 

Vict,    Nay,  something  more  than  that. 

Lara,  I  understand  you. 

Therein  I  did  not  mean  to  cross  your  path. 
To  me  the  door  stood  open,  as  to  others. 
But,  had  I  known  the  girl  belon^^ed  to  you. 
Never  would  I  have  sought  to  wm  her  from  you. 
The  truth  stands  now  revealed  ;  she  has  been  false 
To  both  of  us. 

Viet,  Ay,  false  as  hell  itself  I 

Lara,  In  truth  I  did  not  seek  her ;  she  sought  me ; 
And  told  me  how  to  win  her,  telling  me 
The  hours  when  she  was  oftenest  left  alone. 

Viet.  Say,  can  you  prove  this  to  me  ?  Oh,  pluck  out 
These  awful  doubts,  that  goad  me  into  madness  I 
Let  me  know  all !  all !  alll 

Lara.  You  shall  know  all. 

Here  is  my  page,  who  was  the  messenger 
Between  us.    Question  him.    Was  it  not  so, 
Francisco  ? 

I^ran.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Lara,  If  further  pixx)f 

Is  needful,  I  have  here  a  ring  she  gave  me. 

Vict,  Pray  let  me  see  that  ring !    It  is  the  same ! 

[  Throws  it  upon  the  ground,  and  tramples  upon  ik 
Thus  may  she  perish  who  once  wore  that  ring .' 
Thus  do  I  spurn  her  from  me;  do  thus  trample 
Her  memory  in  the  dust !    O  Count  of  Lara, 
We  both  have  been  abused,  been  much  abused ! 
I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  frankness. 
Though,  like  the  surgeon's  hand,  yours  gave  me  pain, 
Yet  it  has  cured  my  blindness,  and  I  thaiik  you. 
~  now  can  see  the  folly  I  have  done, 

h  'tis,  alas!  too  late.    So  fare  you  well ! 
ht  I  leave  this  hateful  town  for  ever. 
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Begard  me  as  your  friend.    Onoe  more,  farewell! 
Hyp.  Farewell,  Sir  Count. 

[Exeunt  VICTORIAN  and  HtPOLITO. 
Lara.  Farewell !  farewell! 

Thus  have  I  cleared  the  field  of  my  worst  foe  I 
I  have  none  else  to  fear ;  the  fight  is  done, 
The  citadel  is  stormed,  the  victory  won ! 

lExit  with  Franoisoo. 

SCENE  yil.  A  lane  in  the  suburbs.    Night,    Enter  O&uzado  and  Bar- 

THOLOME. 

Cruz,  And  so,  Bartholom^,  the  expedition  failed. 
Bat  where  wast  thoa  for  the  most  part  ? 

Bart,    In  the  Guadarama  mountains,  near  San  Udefonso. 

Cruz.  And  thou  bringest  nothing  back  with  thee  ? 
Didst  thou  rob  no  one  ? 

Bart,  There  was  no  one  to  rob,  save  a  party  of  students  from 
S^ovia,  who  looked  as  if  they  would  rob  us ;  and  a  jollv  little 
friar,  who  had  notiiing  in  his  pockets  but  a  missal  aud  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

Cruz.  Pray,  then,  what  brings  thee  back  to  Madrid? 

Bart,  First  tell  me  what  keeps  thee  here  ? 

Cruz,    Preciosa. 

Bart,  And  she  brings  me  back.  Hast  thou  forgotten  thy  pro- 
mise? 

Cruz.  The  two  years  are  not  passed  yet.  Wait  patiently.  The 
girl  shall  be  thine. 

Bart,    I  hear  she  has  a  Busn^  lover 

Cruz,    That  is  nothing. 

Bart.  I  do  not  like  it.  I  hate  him, — the  son  of  a  Bnsnb  harlot. 
He  goes  in  and  out,  and  speaks  with  her  alone,  and  I  must  stand 
aside,  and  wait  his  pleasure. 

Cruz,  Be  patient,  I  say.  Thou  shalt  have  thy  revenge.  When 
the  time  comes,  thou  shalt  waylay  him. 

Bart,  Meanwhile,  show  me  her  house. 

Cruz.  Come  this  way.  But  thou  wilt  not  find  her.  She  dances 
at  the  play  to-night. 

Bart,  1^0  matter.    Show  me  the  house.  \Exeunt, 

SCENE  Vni.  The  Theatre.  The  ochestra  plays  tJie  eachucha.  Sound 
of  castanets  behind  the  scenes.  The  curtain  rises.,  and  discovers  Pbe« 
ciosA  in  the  attitude  of  commencing  the  dance.  The  eachucha.  Tumult; 
hisses  ;  cries  of  *^  Brava  !"  and  *^  Jfuera  .f**  She  falters  and  pauses. 
The  music  stops.    General  confusion.    'Pueciosjl  faints. 

SCENE   IX.    Conirr  of  Labi's  Chambers,    IaLka.  and  his  Friends  at 

supper. 

Lara,    So,  Caballeros,  once  more  many  thanks  I 
You  have  stood  by  me  bravely  in  this  matter. 
Pray  fill  your  glasses. 

Don  Juan.  Did  you  mark,  Don  Luis, 

How  pale  she  looked,  when  first  the  noise  b^an. 
And  then  stood  still,  with  her  large  eyes  dilated  I 
Her  nostrils  spread!  her  lips  apart!  her  bosom 
Tumultuous  as  the  sea ! 


I 
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Don  Luis.  I  jntied  her. 

Lara,  Her  pride  is  humbled  ;  and  this  wery  night 
I  mean  to  Tisit  her. 

Dan  J.  Will  yon  serenade  her  ? 

Lara.  Komnsic!  no  more  music  1 

Don  L.  Why  not  music  ? 

It  Rof  tens  many  hearts. 

Lara,  Not  in  the  homonr 

She  now  is  in.    Mnsic  would  madden  her. 

Don  J,    Ttj  golden  C3rmbal8. 

Don  L.  Yes,  try  BonDinero ; 

A  mighty  wooer  is  your  Don  Dinero. 

Lara,    To  tell  t  he  truth,  then,  I  have  bribed  her  maid. 
But,  Caballeros,  you  dislike  this  wine. 
A  bumper  and  away !  for  the  night  wears. 
A  health  to  Preciosa ! 

{^Tliey  rise  and  drink.) 

All,  Preciosa ! 

Lara    {holding  up  his  empty  glass).     Thou  bright  and  flaming 
minister  of  Iiove ! 
Thou  wonderful  magician  I  who  hast  stolen  , 

My  secret  from  me,  and  'mid  sighs  of  passion 
Caught  from  my  lips,  with  red  and  fiery  tongue. 
Her  precious  name  !    Oh,  never  more  nencefortk 
Bliall  mortal  lips  press  thine :  and  never  more 
A  mortal  name  be  whispered  in  thine  ear 
Go !  keep  my  secret! 

{Drinks  and  dashes  the  goblet  down.    Scene  closes.) 

Don  J,  Its  I  missa  est  I 

SCENE  X.    Street  and  garden  wall.    Night,    Enter  Oruzado  and  Bar- 

THOLOME. 

Cruz.  This  is  the  garden  wall,  and  above  it,  yonder,  is  her  house. 
The  window  in  which  thou  seest  the  light  is  her  window.  But  we 
will  not  go  in  now. 

Bart.    Why  not  ? 

Cruz,    Because  she  is  not  at  home. 

Bart,  No  matter ;  we  can  wait.  But  how  is  this  ?  The  gate  is 
bolted.  {Sound  of  guitars  and  voices  in  a  neighbouring  street.) 
Hark !  There  comes  her  lover  with  his  infernal  serenade !    Hark ! 

SONQ. 

Good  night  I    Good  night,  beloved  187 

I  oome  to  watch  o'er  thee  I 
To  be  near  thee, — to  be  near  thee, 
-  Alone  is  peace  for  me. 

Thine  eyes  are  stars  of  mominff, 

Thy  lips  are  crimson  flowers! 
Good  night !    Good  night,  beloved. 

While  I  count  the  weary  hours. 

Cruz,  Thej  are  not  coming  this  way. 
iiarU  Wait,  they  begin  again. 
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BOKO  {coming  nearer). 

Ah  I  thou  moon  that  shinest 

Argent-clear  above ! 
All  night  long  enlighten 
My  sweet  lady-loyet 
Moon  that  shinest, 
All  night  long  enlighten ! 

Bart,  Woe  be  to  Mm,  if  he  comes  this  way ! 
Cruz,  Be  quiet,  they  are  passing  down  the  street. 

SONG,  {dying  away). 

The  nuns  in  the  cloister 

Sang  to  each  other ; 
For  so  many  sisters 

Is  there  not  one  brother? 
Ay,  for  the  partridge,  mother  I 

The  cat  has  run  away  with  the  partridge ! 
Puss  I  puss !  puss  I 

Bart,    Follow  that !  follow  that!    Come  with  me. 
Fuss!  puss! 

[^Exeunt.     On  the  opposite  side  enter  the  Co  (TNT  OP  Lara  and 
Gentlemenf  with  Francisco. 
Lara,  The  gate  is  fast.    Over  the  wall,  Francisco, 
And  draw  the  bolt.    There,  so,  and  so,  and  over. 
ITow,  gentlemen,  come  in,  and  help  me  scale 
Ton  balcony    How  now  ?    Her  light  still  bums. 
Move  warily.    Make  fast  the  gate,  Francisco. 

[Exeunt,  Be-enter  Cruzado  and  Bartholome. 
Bart,    They  went  in  at  the  gate.     Hark !  I  hear  them  in  the 
garden,     (Tries  the  gate).  Bolted  again !    Vive  Cristo !   Follow  me 
over  the  wall. 

\They  climb  the  wall, 

SCENE  XI.  FiiEciosA*s  bed-chamber.    Midnight,    She  is  sleeping  in  an 
arm-chair^  in  an  undress.    DoLoass  watching  her, 

Dol,  She  sleeps  at  last. 

[Opens  the  window  and  listens. 

All  is  silent  in  the  street. 
And  in  the  garden.    Hark ! 

Prec,  {in  her  sleep.)  I  must  go  hence ! 

Give  me  my  cloak ! 

Dol.  He  comes!    I  hear  his  footsteps ! 

Tree,    Qo  tell  them  that  I  cannot  dance  to-night ; 
I  am  too  ill !  Look  at  me  !  See  the  fever 
That  bums  upon  my  cheek!    I  must  go  henoe, 
1  am  too  weak  to  dance; 

Sigjial  from  the  garden, 

Dol.  (from  the  window),  Who*s  there? 

Voice  (from  below),  A  friend. 

Dol,  I  will  undo  the  door.    "Wait  till  I  come. 

Prec,  I  must  go  hence.    I  pray  you  do, not  harm  me  I 
Shame !  shame !  to  treat  a  feeble  woman  thus! 
Be  you  but  kind;  I  will  do  all  things  for  you. 
I  m  ready  now, — give  me  mv  castanets. 
Where  is  YictOrlan?    Oh,  those  hateful  lamps ! 
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They  glare  npon  me  like  an  evil  eye. 

I  caonot  stay.    Hark !  how  they  mock  at  me  I 

They  hiss  at  me  like  serpents !    Save  me  I  save  me  I 

[She  wakes. 
How  late  is  it,  Dolores  ? 

Dot,  It  is  midnight, 

JPree.  We  must  be  patient.    Smooth  this  pillow  for  me. 
[She  sleeps  again.    Noise  from  the  gardsn^  and  voices* 

Voice.  Muera! 

Another  voice.  O  villains!  villains! 

Lara.  So!  have  at  you! 

Voice.  Take  that! 

Lara.  Oh,  I  am  wounded! 

Dol,  {shutting  the  window) .  Jesu  Maria  I 


ACT  nL 

SOENE  I.    A  Cfrote-road  through  m  wood.    In  the  haek-oround  a  distant 
vittage  spire.    Yigiokian  and  Hypolixo,  Htpoliso  play»  and  sings, 

SONG. 

Ah,  Love  1* 
Perjured,  fedse,  treacherous  Love  I 

Enemy 
Of  all  that  mankind  may  not  rue ! 

Most  untrue 
To  him  who  keeps  most  fiuth  with  thee. 

Woe  is  me  t 
The  &lcon  has  the  eyes  of  the  dove. 

Ah,  Love ! 
Feijured,  false,  treacherous  Love! 

Vict.  Yes,  Love  is  ever  busy  with  his  shuttle. 
Is  ever  weaving  into  life's  dull  warp 
Bright,  gorgeous  flowers  and  scenes  Arcadian ; 
Hanging  our  gloomy  prison-house  about 
With  tapestries,  that  make  its  walls  dilate 
In  never-ending  vistas  of  delight. 

Hyp.  Thinking  to  walk  in  those  Arcadian  pastures, 
Thouliast  run  thy  noble  head  against  the  wall. 

805G.  {continued,) 

Thy  deceits 
Give  us  clearly  to  comprehend, 

Whither  tend 
All  thy  pleasures,  all  thy  sweets  1 

They  axe  cheats, 
Thorns  below  and  flowers  above. 

Ah,  Lovet 
Perjured,  false,  treacherous  Love  I 

Viet.  A  very  pretty  song.    I  thank  thee  for  it. 
Syp.  It  suits  thy  case. 

Viet,  Indeed,  I  think  it  does. 

What  wise  man  wrote  it  ? 
Syp,  Lopez  Maldonado. 

Vict.  In  truth,  a  pretty  song. 
Kyp.  With  much  truth  in  U» 
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I  hope  thoa  wilt  profit  by  it ;  and  in  earnest 
Try  to  forget  this  ladv  of  thy  love. 

Ftc^.  I  wiUforget  herl    All  dear  recollections 
Pressed  in  my  heart,  like  flowers  within  a  book, 
Shall  be  torn  out.  and  scattered  to  the  winds! 
I  will  forget  her !  But  perhaps  hereafter, 
When  she  shall  learn  how  heartless  is  the  world* 
A  voice  within  her  will  repeat  my  name. 
And  she  will  say,  "  He  was  indeed  my  friend !" 
Oh,  would  I  were  a  soldier,  not  a  scholar, 
That  the  loud  march,  the  deafening  beat  of  dmms, 
The  shattering  blast  of  the  brass-throated  trumpet^ 
The  din  of  arms,  the  onslaught  and  the  storm, 
And  a  swift  death,  might  make  me  deaf  for  ever 
To  the  upbraidings  of  this  foolish  heart  I 

Syp»  Then  let  that  foolish  heart  upbraid  no  more  I 
To  conquer  love,  one  need  but  will  to  conquer. 

Vict.  Yet,  good  Hjrpolito,  it  is  in  vain 
I  throw  into  Oblivion's  sea  the  sword 
That  pierces  me ;  for,  like  Excalibar, 
With  gemmed  and  flashing  hilt,  it  i^ill  not  sink. 
There  rises  from  below  a  hand  that  grasps  it, 
And  waves  it  in  the  air ;  and  wailing  voices 
Are  heard  along  the  shore. 

Syp,  And  yet  at  last 

Down  sank  Excalibar  to  rise  no  more. 
This  is  not  well.    In  truth,  it  vexes  me. 
Instead  of  whistling  to  the  steeds  of  Time, 
To  make  them  jog  on  merrily  with  life's  burden, 
Like  a  dead  weight  thou  hangest  on  the  wheels. 
Thou  art  too  ^oung,  too  full  of  lusty  health, 
To  talk  of  dymg. 

Viet.  Yet  I  fain  would  die ! 

To  go  through  life,  unloving  and  unloved  j 
To  feel  that  thirst  and  hunger  of  the  soul 
We  cannot  stiU ;  that  longing,  that  wild  impulse, 
And  struggle  after  something  we  have  not, 
And  cannot  have ;  the  effort  to  be  strong  ; 
And,  like  the  Spartan  boy,  to  smile,  and  smile. 
While  secret  wounds  do  oleed  beneath  our  cloaks ; 
AU  this  the  dead  feel  not, — the  dead  alone  I 
Would  I  were  with  them  I 

Syp.  We  shall  aU  be  soon. 

Vict  It  cannot  be  too  soon ;  for  I  am  weary 
Of  the  bewildering  masquerade  of  Life, 
Where  strangers  walk  as  friends,  and  mends  as  strangers ; 
Where  whispers  overheard  betray  false  hearts  j 
And  through  the  mazes  of  the  crowd  we  chase 
Some  form  of  loveliness,  that  smiles,  and  beckons, 
And  cheats  ns  with  fair  words,  only  to  leave  us 
A  mockery  and  a  jest ;  maddened, — confused, — 
Kot  knowing  friend  from  foe. 

B^p,  Why  Bedc  to  know .? 
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Enjoy  the  merry  sbrove-tide  of  thy  youth ! 
Take  each  fair  mask  for  what  it  gives  itsedf, 
Nor  strive  to  look  beneath  it. 

Vict.  I  confess, 

That  were  the  wiser  part.    But  Hope  no  longer 
Comforts  my  soul.    I  am  a  wretched  man, 
Much  like  a  poor  and  shipwrecked  mariner, 
Who,  struggling  to  climb  up  into  the  boat. 
Has  both  his  bruised  and  bleeding  hands  cut  cS 
And  sinks  again  into  the  weltering  sea, 
Helpless  and  hopeless  1 

Hyp.  Yet  thou  shalt  not  perish. 

The  strength  of  thine  own  arm  is  thy  salvation. 
Above  thy  head,  through  rifted  clouds,  there  shines 
A  glorious  star.    Be  patient.    Trust  thy  star ! 

[Sound  of  a  village  bell  in  the  distance,'] 

Vict.  Ave  Maria !    I  hear  the  sacristan 
Ringing  the  chimes  from  yonder  village  belfry ! 
A  solemn  sound,  that  echoes  far  and  wide 
Over  the  red  roofs  of  the  cottages, 
And  bids  the  labouring  hind  a-field,  the  shepherd 
Guarding  his  flock,  the  lonely  muleteer. 
And  all  the  crowd  in  village  streets,  stand  still. 
And  breathe  a  prayer  unto  the  blessed  Virgin  I 

Hyp.  Amen !  amen !  Not  half  a  league  horn  hence 
The  village  lies. 

Vict.  This  path  will  lead  us  tS  it, 

Over  the  wheat-fields,  where  the  shadows  sail 
Across  the  running  sea,  now  green,  now  blue, 
And,  like  an  idle  mariner  on  the  main. 
Whistles  the  quail.    Come,  let  us  hasten  on,  [Exetint* 

SCEXE  11/  Public  square  in  the  village  of  Ouadarama.  The  Ave 
Maria  still  tolling.  A  crowd  of  villagers^  with  their  hats  in  their 
hands,  as  if  in  prayer.  In  front  a  group  of  Gtpsies.  The  bell  rings  a 
merrier  peal.  A  'Gipsy  dance,  Enter  PASCKOf  followed  by  Fedso 
Crespo. 

Tancho.  Make  room,  ye  vagabonds  and  Gipsy  thieves ! 
Make  room  for  the  Alcalde  and  for  me  I 

Fedro  C.  Keep  silence  all  I     I  have  an  edict  here 
Erom  our  most  gracious  lord  the  King  of  Spain, 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Canary  Islands, 
Which  I  shall  publish  in  the  market-place. 
Open  your  ears  and  listen ! 

Enter  the  PadbB  Cura  at  the  door  of  his  cottage. 

Padre  Cura, 
GJood  day !  and,  pray  you,  hear  this  edict  read. 
Fadre  C  Good  day,  and  God  be  with  you!     Pray,  what  is  it  ?    . 
Pedro  F,  An  act  of  banishment  against  the  Gipsies ! 

[Agitation  and  murmurs  in  the  orawd. 
Pancho,  Silence! 

Pedro  p.  (reads),    "  I  hereby  order  and  command, 
That  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  strangersi 
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Known  by  the  name  of  Gipsies,  shall  henceforth 
Be  banished  from  the  realm,  as  yagabonds 
And  beggars ;  and  if,  after  seventy  days, 
Any  be  found  within  our  kingdom's  boands, 
They  shall  receive  a  hundred  lashes  each ; 
The  second  time  shall  have  their  ears  cut  off ; 
The  third,  be  slaves  for  life  to  him  who  takes  them, 
Or  burnt  as  heretics.    Signed,  I,  the  King." 
Yile  miscreants  and  creatures  unbaptizedT 
You  hear  the  law !    Obey  and  disappear ; 

Pancho.  And  if  in  seventy  days  you  are  not  gone, 
Dead  or  alive  I  make  you  all  my  slaves. 

[The  GHjpsiea  go  out  in  confusion^  showing  signs  of  fear  and  discow 

tent    Tanoko  follows.] 

Padre  C,    A  righteous  law !    A  very  righteous  law ! 
Pray  you  sit  down. 

Pedro  P.  I  thank  you  heartily 

[^They  seat  themselves  on  a  bench  at  the  Padrb  Oura'S  door.  Sound 

of  guitars  heard  at  a  distance^  approaching  during  the  dialogue 

which  follows. 
A  very  righteous  judgment,  as  you  say. 
Now  tell  me,  Padre  Cura, — ^you  know  i^  things, — 
How  came  these  Gipsies  into  Spain  ? 

Padre  C.  Why,  look  you  : 

They  came  with  Hercules  from  Palestine, 
And  hence  are  thieves  and  vagrants,  Sir  Alcalde, 
As  the  Simoniacs  from  Simon  Magus. 
And,  look  you,  as  Fray  Jayme  Bl^a  says, 
There  are  a  hundred  marks  to  prove  a  Moor 
Is  not  a  Christian,  so  'tis  with  the  Gipsies. 
They  never  marry,  never  go  to  mass, 
Never  baptize  their  children,  nor  keep  Lent, 
Nor  see  the  inside  of  a  church, — nor — nor — 

Pedro  P.  Grood  reasons — good,  substantial  reasons  all! 
No  matter  for  the  other  ninety-five. 
They  should  be  burnt,  I  see  it  plain  enough, — 
They  should  be  burnt. 

JEnter  YlCTOBIAS  and  Rypouto ,  pla^ng. 

Padre  C.  .  And  prajr,  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Pedro  P.  More  vagrants!   By  Saint  Lazarus,  more  vagrants! 
•  .Hyp.  Good  evening,  gentlemen !    Is  this  Guadarama  ? 

Padre  C.  Yes.  Guadarama,  and  good  evening  to  you, 
■    Sg^.  We  seek  the  Padre  Oura  of  the  village  j 
And,  judging  from  your  dress  and  reverend  mien, 
You  must  be  he. 

Padre  (7.  I  am.    Pray,  what's  your  pleasure  ? 

Hm>,    We  are  poor  students,  travelhng  in  vacation. 
You  jmow  this  mark  ? 

[Touchina  the  wooden  spoon  in  his  hat-handm  ■ 

Padre  O,  O'osif^^^^'    ^7t  snow  it,  and  have  worn  it, 

Pedro  P.  (aside).    Soup-eaters !  by  the  mass !     The  wpist  of 
vagrants! 
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And  there's  no  law  against  them.    Sir,  yonr  senrao;^  [B!ifiik 

JPadrs  C,    Your  serrant,  Pedro  Cie8|)0. 

Hyp,  Padi«  OwHb 

From  the  first  moment  I  beheld  your  face, 
I  said  within  myself,  "  This  is  the  man !'' 
There  is  a  certain  something  in  yonr  looks, 
A  certain  scholar-like  and  studious  sometbdng,-'-^ 
You  understand, — which  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
Which  marks  you  as  a  very  learned  man, — 
In  fine,  as  one  of  us. 

Vict  (aside).  What  impudence  I 

JSyp.    As  we  approached,  I  said  to  my  companion^ 
"  That  is  the  Padre  Cura ;  mark  my  words  I" 
Meaning  your  Grace.    *'  The  other  man,"  sai4  ly 
'*  Who  sits  so  awkwardly  upon  the  bench, 
Must  be  the  sacristan." 

Padre  C,  Ah !  said  you  so? 

Why,  that  was  Pedro  Crespo,  the  alcalde ! 

M^.    Indeed !  you  much  astonish  me !    His  al; 
Was  not  so  full  of  dignity  and  grace 
As  an  alcalde's  should  be. 

Fadre  G.  That  is  true. 

He  is  out  of  humour  with  some  vagrant  Gipsies, 
Who  have  their  camp  here  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  nothing  so  undignified  as  anger. 

JET^jp.    The  Padre  Cura  will  excuse  our  boldness 
If.  from  his  well-known  hospitality, 
We  crave  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

Fadre  C,  I  pray  youl 

You  do  me  honour !    I  am  but  too  happy 
To  have  such  guests  beneath  my  humble  XQof .. 
It  is  not  often  that  I  have  occasion 
*So  speak  with  scholars ;  and  Etnollit  VMnfe^. 
Xfeo  einit  esseferos,  CSicero  sayo, 

Syp.    'Tis  Ovid,  is  it  not? 

Padre  C,  No,  Qioeio^ 

Syp,    Your  Grace  is  right.    Yon  are  the  better  b<^)0|ajv. 
Now  what  a  dunce  I  was  to  tl4nk  it  Oyj^  I 
But  hang  me  if  it  is  not  I     (Aside), 

Padre  C»  Pass  this  way.. 

He  was  a  very  great  man,  was  Oic»a! 
Pray  you,  go  in,  go  in !  bo  ceremony.  [J^MURt 

8CENB  m.    A  Boom  ir^  the  Fasrb  CuRAfs  AotMf .,  J^ter  tbA-fA^j^tmi 

^TP0I4T0.. 

Padre  C,    So  then,  Senor,  you  come  from  AIcal4». 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it.    It  was  therQ  I  stu.died* 

Syp,    And  left  behind  an  honoured  iVM4^  9P..dc|il}?^ 
How  may  I  call  your  Grace  ? 

Padre  G,  QertikuQiQ 

De  SantUlana,  at  your  Honour's  service, 

Sjfp,    Descended  from  the  Marquis  SantUlan^^SI* 
Trom  the  distinguished  poet  ? 

JPadre  0  From  the  Maiquis, 
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Not  from  the  poet. 

-H!yj?.  Why,  they  were  the  same. 

Let  me  embrace  you  !    Oh,  some  lucky  star 
Has  brought  me  hither  I     Yet  once  more ! — once  mors  7 
Your  name  is  ever  green  in  Alcaic ; 
And  our  professor,  when  we  are  unruly, 
Will  shake  his  hoary  head,  and  say,  **  Alas ! 
It  was  not  so  in  Santillana's  time !" 

Padre  0.    I  did  not  think  my  name  remembered  there. 

Sj/p.    More  than  remembered ;  it  is  idolised. 

Padre  C.    Of  what  professor  speak  you  ? 

Hyp.  Timoneda. 

Padre  C,    I  don't  remember  any  Timoneda. 

JSj/p,    A  grave  and  sombre  man,  whose  beetling  brow 
Overhangs  the  rushing  current  of  his  speech 
As  rocks  o'er  rivers  hang.    Have  yon  forgotten  ? 

Padre  C,    Indeed,  I  have.    Oh,  those  were  pleasant  daya,— 
Those  college  days !    I  ne'er  shall  see  the  like  1 
I  had  not  buried  then  so  many  hopes ! 
I  had  not  buried  then  so  many  friends ! 
I've  turned  my  back  on  what  was  then  before  me ;, 
And  the  bright  faces  of  my  young  companions 
Are  wrinkled  like  my  own,  or  are  no  more. 
Do  you  remember  Cueva? 

Hyp,  Cueva?  Cueva? 

Padre  C,    Fool  that  I  ami    He  was  before  your  time. 
You're  a  mere  boy,  and  I  am  an  old  man. 

Hyp.    I  should  not  like  to  try  my  strength  with  yon. 

Padre  C.    Well,  weU.    But  I  forget ;  you  must  be  hungry* 
Martina!  hoi  Martina!    'Tie  my  niece. 

Bnier  Martina. 

Hyp.    You  may  be  proud  of  such  a  niece  as  that. 
I  wish  I  had  a  niece.    Emollit  mores,  CAaide,} 

He  was  a  very  great  man,  was  Cicero! 
Your  servant,  fair  Martina. 

Mart.  Servant,  air. 

Padre  C.    This  gentleman  ia  hungry.    See  thou  to  it* 
Let  us  have  supper. 

Mart,  'Twill  be  ready  soon^ 

Padre  C,    And  bring  a  bottle  of  my  Yalrde-Pttoaa 
Out  of  the  cellar.    IStay  j  I'll  go  myself, 
piay  you,  Senor,  excuse  me.  [iSviC 

Myp»  Histr  Martina! 

One  word  with  you.    Bless  me !  what  handsome  eyesi 
Tonday  there  have  been  G-ipsies  in  the  village. 
Is  it  not  so  ? 

Mart,        There  have  been  Gipsies  here. 

Hyp.    Yes,  and  they  told  your  fortune. 

Mart,  (embarrassed).  Told  my  fortune ? 

Hyp.    les,  yes;  I  know  they  did.    Give  me  your  hand, 
ni  tell  you  what  they  said.    They  said, — they  said, 
The  shepherd  boy  that  loved  you  was  a  clown, 
And  him  you  ^ould  not  marry,    Waa  it  not  ? 
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HarU  (tufprised).    How  know  you  that  ? 

J£jfp.  Oh,  I  know  more  than  that. 

What  a  soft,  little  hand  I    And  then  thev  said, 
A  cavalier  from  court,  handsome,  and  taU, 
And  rich,  should  come  one  day  to  many  yon, 
And  you  should  be  a  lady.    Was  it  nob  ? 
He  has  arrived,  the  handsome  cavalier. 
ITrtM  to  kiss  her.    She  runs  of.    Enter  YiOTORiAir,  with  a  letter, 

Vict,    The  muleteer  has  come. 

Syp,  So  soon  ? 

Viet,  I  found  him 

Sitting  at  supper  by  the  tavern  door, 
And,  from  a  pitcher  that  he  held  aloft 
His  whole  arm's  length,  drinking  the  blood-red  wine. 

fiyp.  What  news  from  Court? 

Vict,  He  brought  this  letter  only.    {Beads,) 

0  cursed  perfidy !    Why  did  I  let 

That  lying  tongue  deceive  me  ?    Fredosa, 
Sweet  Preciosa  I  how  art  thou  avenged ! 

Hyp.  What  news  is  this  that  makes  thy  cheek  tum  pale* 
And  thy  hand  tremble  ? 

Vict.  Oh,  most  infamous  I 

The  Count  of  Lara  is  a  damned  villian ! 

Si/p.  That  is  no  news,  forsooth. 

Vict,  He  strove  in  vain 

To  steal  from  me  the  jewel  of  my  soul. 
The  love  of  Preciosa.    Not  succeeding, 
He  swore  to  be  revenged ;  and  set  on  foot 
A  plot  to  ruin  her,  which  has  succeeded. 
She  has  been  hissed  and  hooted  from  the  stage, 
Her  reputation  stained  by  slanderous  lies 
Too  foul  to  speak  of ;  ana,  once  more  a  beggar, 
She  roams  a  wanderer  over  God's  green  earth, 
Housing  with  Gipsies ! 

Hyp,  To  renew  again 

The  Age  of  Gold,  and  make  the  shepherd  swains 
Desperate  with  love,  like  G^aspar  Gil's  Diana. 

Bedit  et  Virgo  ! 

Vict,  Dear  Hypolito, 

How  have  I  wronged  that  meek,  confiding  heart! 

1  will  go  seek  for  her ;  and  with  my  tears 
Wash  out  the  wrong  I've  done  her ! 

Hyp,  Oh,  beware ! 

Act  not  that  folly  o'er  again. 

Vict,  Ay,  folly. 

Delusion,  madness,  call  it  what  thou  wilt, 
I  will  confess  my  weakness — I  still  love  her  I 
Still  fondly  love  her ! 

Enter  the  Padrb  Cuba. 

Hyp,   '  Tell  us  Padre  Curai 

Who  are  these  Gipsies  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
Fadre  C.  Beltran  Cruzado  and  his  crew. 
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Viet.  Kind  Heaven,' 

I  thank  thee !    She  is  found  I  is  found  again  I 

Hyp.    And  have  they  with  them  a  pale,  beantl^  girl, 
CalleaPreciosa? 

Padre  C.        Ay,  a  pretty  girl. 
The  gentleman  seems  moved. 

Hyp.  Yes,  moved  with  hunger ; 

He  is  half  famished  with  this  long  dajr's  journey. 

Fadre  C,    Then,  pray  you,  come  this  way.    The  supper  waits. 

\JExeunt, 

SCENE  rv.  A  Post-hottse  on  the  road  to  Segovia^  not  far  from  the  village 
of  Ouadarama.  Enter  Chibpa,  cracktng  a  whip  and  einging  the 
Cachucha. 

Chiepa.  Halloo  I  Don  Eulano !  Let  us  have  horses,  and  quick- 
ly. Alas,  poor  Chispa !  what  a  dog's  life  dost  thou  lead  I  I  thought 
when  I  left  my  old  master  Victorian,  the  student,  to  serve  mv  new 
master  Bon  Carlos,  the  gentleman,  that  I,  too,  should  lead  the  life 
of  a  gentleman ;  should  go  to  bed  early,  and  get  up  late.  For  when 
the  abbot  plays  cards,  what  can  you  expect  of  the  friars  ?  But,  in 
running  away  from  the  thunder,  I  have  run  into  the  lightning. 
Here  I  am  in  hot  chase  after  my  master  and  his  Gipsy  girl.  And  a 
frood  beginning  of  the  week  it  is,  as  he  said  who  was  hanged  on 
Monday  morning. 

Unter  Don  Carlos. 

Don  C,    Are  not  the  horses  ready  yet  ? 

Chiepa»    I  should  think  not,  for  the  hostler  seems  to  be  asleep. 
Ho !  within  there !    Horses  I  horses !  horses ! 
ISe  knocks  at  the  gate  with  hie  whip,  and  enter  Mosquito,  putting 

on  hie  jacket."] 

Mosq.    Fray,  have  a  little  patience.    Vm  not  a  musket. 

Chispa.  Health  and  pistareens !  I'm  glad  to  see  you  come  on 
dancing,  padre !     Pray,  what's  the  news  ? 

Mosq.    You  cannot  have  fresh  horses ;  because  there  are  none. 

Chispa.  Cachiporral  Throw  that  bone  to  another  dog.  Do  I 
look  like  your  aunt  ? 

Mosq.    No ;  she  has  a  beard. 

Chispa,    Gro  to !  go  to ! 

Mosq.    Are  you  from  Madrid  ? 

Chispa,    Yes ;  and  going  to  Estramadura.    Get  us  horses. 

Mosq.    What's  the  news  at  Coui-t  ? 

Chispa.  Why,  the  latest  news  is,  that  I  am  going  to  set  up  a 
coach,  and  I  have  already  bought  the  whip. 

{^Strikes  him  round  the  legs.'\ 

Mosq.    Oh!  oh  I  you  hurt  me  1 

Don  C.  Enough  of  this  folly.  Let  us  have  horses.  (Gives  money 
to  Mosquito.)  It  is  almost  dark ;  and  we  are  in  haste.  But  tell 
me,  has  a  band  of  Gipsies  passed  this  way  of  late  ? 

Mosq.    Yes ;  and  they  are  still  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Don  C,    And  where  ? 

Mosq,    Across  the  fields  yonder,  in  the  woods  near  Gnadnrnma. 
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Don  C.    Now  this  is  Inck^.    We  will  Tisit  the  Gipsy  camp. 

Chispa,    Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  evil  eye  ?^ 
Have  yon  a  stag'a  horn  with  yon  ? 

Don  C,    Fear  not.    We  will  pass  the  nif^ht  at  the  Tillage. 

Chispa,  And  sleep  like  the  Squires  of  Heman  Daza,  nine  under 
one  bluiket. 

Don  C,    I  hope  we  may  find  the  Preciosa  among  them. 

Chitpa,    Among  the  Squues  ? 

Don  O.    No ;  among  the  G-ipsies,  blockhead ! 

Chiapa.  I  hope  we  may ;  for  we  are  giving  ourselves  trouble 
enough  on  her  account.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  However,  there  is  no 
catcmng  trout  without  wetting  one's  trousers.  Yonder  come  the 
horses.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  y.  77m  Oipsy  camp  in  the  foreat.    Night,    Qipsiea  working  at  a 
Forge,    Othere  playing  Cards  by  the  Jire-itght. 

Cfipaiet  (at  the  forge  sing). 

On  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  stand,^ 
With  a  crown  of  red-gold  in  my  hand, 
Wild  Moors  come  trooping  over  the  lea, 
Oh,  how  firom  their  fury  shall  I  flee,  flee,  flee  t 
Oh,  how  from  their  fury  shall  I  flee  ? 

"First  Gipsy  (playing),     Down  with  your  John-Dorados,  my 
pigeon.    Down  with  your  John-Dorados,  and  let  us  make  an  end. 
Gipsies  {at  the  forge  sing.) 

liOud  sang  the  Spanish  cavalier, 

And  thus  his  ditty  ran ; 
Qod  send  the  Oipsy  lassie  here, 
And  not  the  Gipsy  man. 

First  GUpsy  (playing).    There  you  are  in  your  morocco. 
Second  Gipsy  One  more  game.  The  Alcalde's  dove  against  the 
Padre  Cura's  new  moon. 
First  QApsy,  Have  at  you,  Chirelin. 
Gipsies  {at  the  forge  sing). 

At  midnight,  when  the  moon  began 

To  show  her  silver  flame, 
There  came  to  him  no  Oipsy  man, 

The  Oipsy  lassie  came. 

Fnter  Bbltran  Cruzado. 

Crng.  Clome  hither,  Murcigalleros  and  RastiUeros  :  leave  work, 
leave  play  :  listen  to  your  orders  for  the  night.  (Speaking  to  the 
right).  You  will  get  you  to  the  village,  mark  you,  by  the  stone 
cross. 

Gipsies,  Ay! 

Cruz,  (to  the  left).  And  you,  by  the  pole  with  the  hermit* s  head 
upon  it. 

Gipsies,  Ay  I 

Crue,  As  soon  as  you  see  the  planets  are  out,  in  with  you,  and 
be  busy  with  the  ten  commandments,  under  the  sly,  and  Saint 
Martin  asleep.    D'ye  hear  ? 

Gipsies,  Ay! 

Cruz,  Keep  your  lanterns  open ,  and,  if  you  see  a  goblin  or  apapa- 
gayo,  take  to  your  trampers.  "  Vineyards  and  Dancing  John'^  is 
the  word.    Am  I  comprehended  ? 
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Oipstes.  Ay!  ay! 

Cruz,  Away,  then! 
[^Exeunt  severally,      Cbuzado  walks  up  the  staff e  and  disappears 
among  the  trees,     Enter  Preciosa. 

Free.  How  strangely  gleams  through  the  gigantic  trees 
The  red  light  of  the  forge  I  Wild,  beckoning  shadows 
Stalk  through  the  forest,  ever  and  anon 
Bising  and  bending  with  the  flickering  flame, 
Then  flitting  into  darkness  !    So  within  me 
Strange  hopes  and  fears  do  beckon  to  each  other, 
Hy  brightest  hopes  giving  dark  fears  a  being, 
As  the  light  does  the  shadow.    Woe  is  me ! 
How  still  it  is  about  me,  and  how  lonely ! 

Babtholomb  rushes  iih 

13 art.  Ho!  Preciosa! 

Free.  O  Bartholomd  I 

Thou  here? 

Bart,  Lo  I  I  am  here. 

Free.  Whence  comesfc  thou  ? 

Bart,  From  the  rough  ridges  of  the  wild  Sierra, 
From  caverns  in  the  rocks,  from  hunger,  thirst, 
And  fever!    Like  a  wild  wolf  to  the  sheepfold 
Gome  I  for  thee,  my  lamb. 

Free.  Oh,  touch  me  not ! 

The  Count  of  Lara's  blood  is  on  thy  hands! 
The  Count  of  Lara's  curse  is  on  thy  soul! 
Do  not  come  near  me  I  Pray,  begone  from  here ! 
Thou  art  in  danger  I    They  have  set  a  price 
Upon  thy  head! 

Bart.  Ay  and  I've  wandered  long 

Among  the  mountains ;  and  for  many  days 
Have  seen  no  human  face,  save  the  rough  swineheid's  j 
The  wind  and  rain  have  been  my  sole  companions* 
I  shouted  to  them  from  the  rocks  my  name. 
And  the  loud  echo  sent  it  back  to  me. 
Till  I  grew  mad.    I  could  not  stay  from  thee. 
And  I  am  here !  Betray  me,  if  thou  wilt. 

Free.  Betray  thee  ?  I  betray  thee  ? 

Bart,  PrecidSA  I 

I  come  for  thee !  for  thee  I  thus  brave  death  t 
Fly  with  me  o'er  the  borders  of  this  realm  : 
Fly  with  me  1 

Free,  Speak  of  that  no  more.    I  cannot. 

I  am  thine  no  longer. 

Bart.  Oh,  recall  the  time 

When  we  were  children ;  how  we  played  together, 
How  we  grew  up  together  j  how  we  plight^ 
Our  hearts  unto  each  other,  even  in  childhood  I 
Fulfil  thy  promise,  for  the  hour  has  come. 
I  am  hunted  from  the  kingdom,  like  a  wolf! 
Fulfil  thy  promise. 

Free,  *Twas  my  father's  promiso, 

Not  mine.    I  never  gave  my  heart  to  thee, 
Nor  promised  thee  my  hand  I 
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JSari,  Palae  tongike  of  woman  I 

And  hcArt  mora  false! 

Prec,  Kay,  listen  nnto  me. 

I  will  speak  frankly.    I  have  never  loyed  thee ; 
I  cannot  love  thee.    This  is  not  my  fault, 
It  is  my  destiny.    Thou  art  a  man 
Bntless  and  violent.    What  wouldst  thou  with  me, 
A  feeble  girl,  who  have  not  long  to  live, 
Whose  heart  is  broken  ?    Seek  another  wife. 
Better  than  I,  and  fairer ;  and  let  not 
Thy  rash  and  headlong  moods  estrange  her  from  thee, 
Thou  art  unhappy  in  this  hopeless  passion. 
I  never  sought  thy  love  ;  never  did  aught 
To  miQce  thee  love  me.    Yet  I  pity  thee, 
And  most  of  all  I  pity  thy  wild  heart, 
That  hurries  thee  to  crimes  and  deeds  of  blood. 
Beware,  beware  of  that. 

Bart,  For  thy  dear  sake, 

I  will  be  gentle.    Thou  shalt  teach  me  patience. 

Pree.  Then  take  thL<i  farewell,  and  depart  in  peace. 
Thou  must  not  linger  here.  ^ 

Bart,  Come,  come  with  me. 

Free,  Hark !  I  hear  footsteps. 

Bart,  1  entreat  thee,  come  I 

Prec,  Away  I  It  is  in  vwn, 

Bart,  Wilt  thou  not  come  ? 

Pree,  Never  I 

Bart  Then  woe,  eternal  woe,  upon  thee  ! 

Thou  shalt  not  be  another's.  Thou  shalt  die !  [Exit 

Prec.  All  holy  angels,  keep  me  in  this  hour ! 
Spirit  of  her  who  bore  me,  look  upon  me! 
Mother  of  Gk)d,  the  glorified,  protect  me ! 
Christ  and  the  saints,  be  merciful  unto  me ! 
Yet  why  should  I  fear  death  ?    What  Is  it  to  die  ? 
To  leave  all  disappointment,  care,  and  sorrow, 
To  leave  all  falsehood,  treachery,  and  unkindness, 
All  ignominy,  suffering,  and  despair. 
And  be  at  rest  for  ever !    Oh,  dull  heart. 
Be  of  good  cheer !    When  thou  shalt  cease  to  beat, 
Then  shalt  thou  cease  to  suffer  and  complain ! 

Enter  Victorian  and  Hypolito  behind, 

Vict,  'Tis  she !    Behold,  how  beautiful  she  stands 
Under  the  tent-like  trees! 

Syp.  A  woodland  nymph! 

Vict,  I  pray  thee,  stand  aside.    Leave  me. 

Byp.  Be  wary ; 

Do  not  betray  thyself  too  soon. 

Viet,  (disffuiaing  his  voice).    Hist !  Gipsy! 

Pree,  {aside  with  emotion.)  That  voice  I  That  voice  from  hea- 
ven !    Oh,  speak  again  ! 
Who  is  it  calls? 

Vict,  A  friend. 
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Tree,  (aside).  'Tis  he  I  *Ti8  he  ! 

I  thank  thee,  MeaTen,  that  thon  hast  heard  my  prayer, 
And  sent  me  this  protector  I    Now  be  strong, 
Be  strong,  my  heart  I    I  must  dissemble  here.^ 
False  friend  or  true? 

Viett  A  true  friend  to  the  true  J 

Fear  not :  oome  hither.    So ;  can  you  tell  fortunes  ? 

Free,  Not  in  the  dark.    Come  nearer  to  the  fire. 
Give  me  your  hand.    It  is  not  crossed,  I  see. 

Vict  (jmttiTtg  a  piece  of  gold  into  her  hand).     There  is  tho 
cross. 

Free,  Is't  silver  ? 

Vict,  No,  'tis  gold 

Free.  There's  a  fair  lady  at  the  Court,  who  loyes  you, 
And  for  yourself  alone. 

Vict.  Fie  I  the  old  story! 

Tell  me  a  better  fortune  for  my  money ; 
Not  this  old  woman's  tale! 

Free,  You  are  passionate ; 

And  this  same  passionate  humour  in  your  blood 
Has  marred  your  fortune.  Yes  ;  I  see  it  now  ; 
The  line  of  life  is  crossed  by  many  marks. 

Shame !  shame  I    Oh,  you  have  wronged  the  maid  who  loved  yon  I 
How  could  you  do  it  ? 

Vict,  1  never  loved  a  maid ; 

For  she  I  loved  was  then  a  maid  no  more. 

Free.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Vict.  A  Httle  bird  in  the  air 

Whispered  the  secret. 

Free,  There,  take  back  your  gold ! 

Your  hand  is  cold,  like  a  deceiver's  hand ! 
There  is  no  blessing  in  its  charity ! 
Make  her  your  wife,  for  you  have  been  used ; 
And  you  shall  mend  your  fortunes,  mending  hers. 

Vict,  (aside).  How  like  an  angel's  is  the  tongue  of  woman, 
When  pleading  in  another*s  cause  her  own  I— 
This  is  a  pretty  ring  upon  your  finger. 
Pray,  give  it  me.    (2Wm  to  take  the  ring). 

Free.  No ;  never  from  my  hand 

Shall  that  be  taken ! 

Vict.  Why,  *tis  but  a  ring, 

ril  give  it  back  to  you  ;  or,  if  I  keep  it, 
Will  giveyou  gold  to  buy  you  twenty  such. 

Free,  Why  would  you  have  this  ring? 

Vict,  A  traveller's  fancy, 

A  whim,  and  nothing  more.    I  would  fain  keep  it 
As  a  memento  of  the  Gipsy  camp 
In  Gnadarama,  and  the  fortune-teller 
Who  sent  me  back  to  wed  a  widowed  maid. 
Pray,  let  me  have  the  ring. 

Free,  No,  never!  never! 

I  will  not  part  with  it,  even  when  I  die  ; 
But  bid  my  nurse  fold  my  pale  fingers  thus. 
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That  it  may  not  fall  from  them.    'Tis  a  token 
Of  a  beloved  friend,  who  is  no  more. 

Vict.  How?  dead? 

Free.  Yes ;  dead  to  me ;  and  worse  than  ddad% 
He  is  estranged!    And  yet  I  keep  this  ring. 
I  will  rise  with  it  from  my  grave  hereafter, 
To  prove  to  him  that  I  was  never  false, 

Vict,  (^aside.)  Be  still,  my  swelling  heart  I  one  moment,  stOl  I* 
Why,  'tis  the  lolly  of  a  love-sick  girl. 
Gome,  give  it  me,  or  I  will  say  'tis  mine. 
And  that  you  stole  it. 

Free.  Oh,  you  will  not  dare 

To  utter  such  a  fiendish  lie  I 

Viet  NotdaiG? 

Look  in  my  face,  and  say  if  there  is  aught 
I  have  not  dared,  I  would  not  dare  for  thee ! 

[^8he  rushes  into  hie  arms.'] 

Free,  'Tis  thou  I  'tis  thou !  Yes :  yes ;  my  heart's  elected  ! 
My  dearest-dear  Victorian!  my  soul  s  heaven  I 
Where  hast  thou  beMen  so  long  f    Why  didst  thou  leave  me  ^ 

Viet.  Ask  me  not  now,  my  dearest  Preciosa. 
Let  me  forget  we  ever  have  heen  parted  I 

Free.  Hadst  thou  not  come 

Vict.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  chide  me  I 

Free.  I  should  have  perished  here  among  these  Gipsies. 

Vict.  Forgive  me,  sweet,  for  what  I  made  thee  suffer, 
Think'st  thou  this  heart  could  feel  a  moment's  joy, 
Thou  being  absent  ?    Oh,  believe  it  not ! 
Indeed,  since  that  sad  hour  I  have  not  slept, 
For  thinking  of  the  wrong  I  did  to  thee! 
Dost  thou  forgive  me  ?    Say,  wilt  thou  forgive  me  ? 

Free.  I  have  forgiven  thee.    Ere  those  words  of  anger 
Were  in  the  book  of  Heaven  writ  down  against  theci 
I  had  forgiven  thee. 

Viet.                           Tm  the  veriest  fool 
That  walks  the  earth,  to  have  believed  thee  false. 
It  was  the  Count  of  Lara • 

Free.                                      That  bad  man 
Has  worked  me  harm  enough.    Halt  thou  not  heard 

Vict.  1  have  heard  all.    And  yet  speak  on,  speak  <»i ! 
Let  me  but  hear  thy  voice,  and  I  am  happy ; 
For  every  tone,  like  some  sweet  incantation, 
Calls  up  the  buried  past  to  plead  for  me. 
Speak,  my  beloved,  speak  into  my  heart, 
Whatever  fills  and  agitates  thine  own. 

l^They  walk  aside, 

Syp.  All  gentle  quarrels  in  the  pastoral  poets, 
All  passionate  love-scenes  in  the  best  romances, 
AXL  chaste  embraces  on  the  public  stage, 
AlII  soft  adventures,  which  the  liberal  stars  ^ 
Have  winked  at,  as  the  natural  course  of  things. 
Have  been  surpassed  here  by  my  friend,  the  studentj 
And  this  sweet  Gipsy  lass,  fair  Irreciosal 
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Prec,  Senor  Hypolito !  I  kiss  your  hand. 
Pray,  shall  I  tell  your  fortune  ? 

Syp,  Not  to-night ; 

For,  should  you  treat  me  as  you  did  Victorian, 
And  send  me  back  to  marry  maids  forlorn, 
My  wedding-day  would  last  from  now  till  Christmas. 

Chispa  {within).  What,  ho!  the  Gipsies,  ho  !  Beltran  Cruzado ! 
HaUoo  I  halloo  I  halloo  !  halloo ! 

Enters  hooted^  with  a  whip  and  lantern. 

Vict,  What  now? 

Why  such  a  fearful  din  ?    Hast  thou  been  robbed  ? 

Cfhispa.    Ay,  robbed  and  murdered ;  and  good  evening  to  you, 
My  worthy  masters, 

Vict.  Speak ;  what  brings  thee  here  ? 

Chispa  {to  Preciosa).  Good  news  from  Court  j  good  news !  Bel- 
tran Cruzado, 
The  Count  of  the  Cal^,  is  not  your  father, 
But  your  true  father  has  returned  to  Spain 
Laden  with  wealth.    You  are  no  more  a  Gipsy. 

Vict.    Strange  as  a  Moorish  tale ! 

Chispa.  And  we  h&ve  all 

Been  drinking  at  the  tavern  to  your  health. 
As  wells  drink  in  November,  when  it  rains. 

Vict,    Where  is  the  gentleman  ? 

Chispa.  As  the  old  song  sajs, 

His  body  is  in  Seorovia, 
His  soul  is  in  Madrid. 

Free,    Is  this  a  dream  ?    Oh,  if  it  be  a  dream, 
Let  me  sleep  on,  and  do  not  wake  me  yet ! 
Repeat  thy  story !    Say  I'm  not  deceived  I 
Say  that  I  do  not  dream  I     I  am  awake ; 
This  is  the  Gipsy  camp  j  this  is  Victorian, 
And  this  his  friend,  Hypolito!    Speak  1  speak  I 
Let  me  not  wake  and  find  it  all  a  dream ! 

Vict.    It  is  a  dream,  sweet  chlid!  a  waking  dream, 
A  blissful  certainty,  a  vision  bright 
Of  that  rare  happiness,  which  even  on  earth 
Heaven  gives  to  those  it  loves.    Now  art  thou  rich, 
As  thou  wast  ever  beautiful  and  good ; 
And  I  am  now  the  beggar. 

JPrec.  {giving  him  her  hand),    I  have  still 
A  hand  to  give. 

Chispa  {aside).    And  I  have  two  to  take ; 
Tve  heard  my  grandmother  say,  that  Heaven  gives  almonds 
To  those  who  have  no  teeth.    That's  nuts  to  crack, 
Tve  teeth  to  spare,  but  where  shall  I  find  almonds  ? 

Vict.    What  more  of  this  strange  story  P 

Chispa,  Nothing  more. 

Your  friend,  Don  Carlos,  is  now  at  the  village 
Showing  to  Pedro  Crespo,  the  Alcalde, 
The  proofs  of  what  I  tell  you.    The  old  hag. 
Who  stole  you  in  your  childhood,  has  confessed ; 
And  probably  they'll  hang  her  for  the  crime, 
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To  make  the  celebration  more  complete. 

Viot    No ;  let  it  be  a  day  of  general  joy ; 
Portune  comes  well  to  all^  that  comes  not  late. 
Now  let  us  join  Don  Carlos. 

B^.  So  farewell, 

The  student's  wanderinf;^  life  I    Sweet  serenades. 
Sung  under  ladies'  windows  in  the  night, 
And  all  that  makes  vacation  beautiful ! 
To  yon,  ye  cloistered  shades  of  Alcalii, 
To  you,  ;^e  radiant  visions  of  romance, 
Written  in  books,  but  here  surpassed  by  truth. 
The  Bachelor  Hvpolito  returns, 
And  leaves  the  Gipsy  with  the  Spanish  Student. 

SCENE  VI.  A  Pass  in  the  OtMdarama  Mountains,  Early  morning*  A 
Muleteer  crosses  the  Stage,  sitting  sideways  on  his  mule,  and  lighti», 
a  paper  cigar  with  flint  and  steel, 

SONG. 

If  thou  art  sleeping)  maiden,^ 

Awake  and  open  thy  door, 
Tis  the  break  of  day,  and  we  must  away, 

O'er  meadow,  and  mount,  and  moor. 
Wait  not  to  find  thy  slippers. 

But  come  with  thy  naked  feet ; 
We  shall  have  to  pass  through  the  dewy  grass. 

And  watei-s  wide  and  fleet. 

Disappears  down  the  pass.      Enter  a  Monk,     A  Shepherd  appear* 

on  the  rocks  above. 

Monk,    Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena.    OUC I  good  man  I 

Shep,    Old! 

Monk,    Is  this  the  road  to  Segovia  ? 

Shep.    It  is,  your  reverence. 

Monk,    How  far  is  it  ? 

Shep,    1  do  not  know. 

Monk,    What  is  that  yonder  in  the  valley  ? 

Shep,    San  Ildefonso. 

Monk.    A  long  way  to  breakfast. 

Shep,    Ay,  marry. 

Monk,    Are  there  robbers  in  these  mountains? 

Shep.    Yes,  and  worse  than  that. 

Monk,    What? 

Shep.    Wolves. 

Monk,    Santa  Maria !  Come  with  me  to  San  Ildefonso,  and  tboQ 
sbalt  be  well  rewarded. 

Shep,    What  wilt  thou  give  me  ? 

Monk,    An  Agnus  Dei  and  my  benediction. 
[^They  disappear,    A  mounted  Contrabandista  passes f  wrapped  t» 

his  oloakf  and  a  gun  at  his  saddle-bow,      Me  goes  down  tie  pott 

singing, 

SONG. 

Worn  with  speed  is  my  good  steed, 
And  I  march  me  hurried,  worried ; 
Onward,  cabidlito  mio, 
With  the  white  star  in  thy  forehead  I 
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Onward,  for  here  comes  the  Ronda, 
And  I  hear  their  rifles  crack ! 
Ay,  Jalfio  I    Ay,  ay,  jal^  I 
Ay,  jalfo  I    They  cross  our  track. 

Smg  dies  away,  Enter  Preoiosa,  on  horsehachf  attended  hy  Vic- 
torian, Hypolito,  Don  Carlos,  and  Chispa,  on  fo(^  and 
avmed, 

Vict,    This  is  the  Highest  point.    Here  let  ns  rest. 
Ree,  Freciosa,  see  how  all  aboat  us 
Kneeling,  like  hooded  friars,  the  misty  mountains 
Eeceive  the  benediction  of  the  sun ! 
O  glorious  sight ! 

Prec.  Most  beautiful,  indeed! 

Syp,    Most  wonderful ! 

VicU  And  in  the  vale  below, 

Where  yonder  steeples  flash  like  lifted  halberds, 
San  Bdefonso,  from  its  noisy  belfries. 
Sends  up  a  salutation  to  the  mom, 
As  if  an  army  smote  their  brazen  shields. 
And  shouted  victory ! 

Prec,  And  which  way  lies 

Segovia  ? 

Vict.    At  a  great  distance  yonder. 
Dost  thou  not  see  it  ? 

Preo,  No.    I  do  not  see  it. 

Vict.    The  merest  flaw  that  denotes  the  horizon's  edge. 
There,  yonder ! 

Byp.  'Tis  a  notable  old  town, 

Boastmg  an  ancient  Roman  aqueduct. 
And  an  Alcazar,  builded  by  the  Moors, 
Wherein,  you  may  remember,  poor  Gil  Bins 
Was  fed  on  Fan  del  Rey.    Oh,  many  a  time 
Out  of  its  grated  windows  have  I  looked 
Hundreds  of  feet  plumb  down  to  the  Eresma, 
That,  like  a  serpent  through  the  valley  creeping, 
Glides  at  its  foot. 

Prec,  Oh,  yes  I    I  see  it  now. 

Yet  rather  with  my  heart  than  with  mine  eyes. 
So  faint  it  is.    And  all  my  thoughts  sail  thither. 
Freighted  with  prayers  and  hopes,  and  forward  urged 
Against  all  stress  of  accident,  as,  in 
The  Eastern  Tale,  against  the  wind  and  tide, 
Great  ships  were  drawn  to  the  Magnetic  Mountains, 
And  there  were  wrecked  and  perished  in  the  sea ! 

{She  weeps.) 

Vict.  O  gentle  spirit !    Thou  didst  bear  unmoved 
Blasts  of  adversity  and  frosts  of  fate  I 
But  the  first  ray  of  sunshine  that  falls  on  thee 
Melts  thee  to  tears !    Oh,  let  th^  weary  heart 
Lean  upon  mine !  and  it  shall  faint  no  more, 
Kor  thirst,  nor  hunger :  but  be  comforted 
And  filled  with  my  affection. 
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• 

Predm  Stay  no  longvr! 

Ky  father  waits.    Methinks  I  see  him  there, 
Now  looking  from  the  window,  and  now  watching 
Each  sound  of  wheels  or  foot-fall  m  the  street, 
And  saying,  '*  Hark  I  she  comes  I"  O  father!  father! 

{Th^jf  descend  the  pose,    Chispa  remains  behind.) 

Chispa,  I  have  a  father,  too,  but  he  is  a  dead  one.  Alas  and 
olack-a-day!  Poor  was  I  bom^  and  poor  do  I  remain.  I  neither  win 
nor  lose.  Thus  I  wag  through  the  world,  half  the  time  on  foot,  and 
the  other  half  walking ;  and  always  as  merry  as  a  thunder-storm  in 
the  night.  And  so  we  plough  along,  as  the  fly  said  to  the  ox.  Who 
knows  what  may  happen  ?  Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards !  lam 
not  yet  so  bald,  that  you  can  see  my  brains ;  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
I  shall  some  day  go  to  Bome,  and  come  back  Ssunt  Peter.  Bene- 
didte  I  lExit 

lA  pause.     Then  enter  Bartolome  wildly y  as  ifinpursuiU  with  a 

carbine  in  his  hand, 

Bart,  They  passed  this  way  I    I  hear  their  horses'  hoofs ! 
Yonder  I  see  them  I    Gome,  sweet  caramillo, 
This  serenade  shall  be  the  Gipsy's  lant ! 

[Jf^res  down  the  pass. 
Ha !  ha !    Well  whistled,  my  sweet  (jaramillo! 
WeU  whistled ! — ^I  have  missed  her  I— O  my  God  I 
[The  shot  is  returned    BAJRTOUOmi  falls. 
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Jsiglit  and  storm,    Lucifer,  taith  the  Powers  oj  the  Airy  trying  to 

tear  down  the  Cross. 

Lucifer.  Hasten  I  hasten! 

0  ye  spirits  I 

From  its  station  drag  the  ponderous 

Cross  of  iron,  that  to  mock  us 

Is  uplifted  high  in  air! 
Voices.  O,  we  cannot ! 

For  around  it 

All  the  Saints  and  G-uardian  Angels 

Throng  in  legions  to  protect  it ; 

They  defeat  us  everywhere  I 

The  Bells. 

Laudo  Denm  verum  I 

Plebem  voco  1 

Congrego  clerum  I 
Lucifer,  Lower!  lower! 
Hover  downward! 
Seize  the  loud,  vociferous  belTs,  and 
Clashing,  clanging,  to  the  pavement 
Hurl  them  from  their  windy  tower! 
Voices.  All  thy  thunders 
Here  are  harmless  I 
For  these  bells  have  been  anointed, 
And  baptized  with  holy  water !« 
They  defy  our  utmost  power. 

The  Bells, 

Defunctos  plonH. 

Pestem  fugol 

Festa  decoro  I. 
Lucifer,  Shake  the  casements! 
Break  the  painted 

Panes,  that  flame  with  gold  and  crimsoai;^ 
Scatter  them  hke  leaves  of  Autumn, 
Swept  away  before  thd  blast  1. 
Voices.  O,  we  cannot ! 
The  Archangel 

Michael  flames  from  every  windon^. 
With  the  sword  of  fire  that  drove  X0 
Headlong  out  of  heaven,  aghast! 
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The  Bella, 

Faneraplango! 

Fulgnra  fraagol 

Sabbatapangol 
Lucifer,  Aim  your  lightnings 
At  the  oaken, 

Massiye,  iron-etadded  portals ! 
Back  the  house  of  God,  and  scatter 
Wide  the  ashes  of  the  deadi 
Voieee,    0,  we  cannot ! 
The  Apostles 

And  the  Martyrs,  wrapped  in  mantles, 
Stand  as  warders  at  the  entrance, 
Stand  as  sentinels  o'erhead  I 

The  Bells. 

Ezdto  lentos  I 
Dissipo  ventos ! 
Paco  cruentos ! 
Lucifer,    Baffled  I  baffled! 
Inefficient, 

Graven  spirits !  leave  this  labour 
Unto  Time,  the  great  Destroyer! 
Come  away,  ere  night  is  gone ! 
Voices.  Onward!  onward! 
With  the  night-wind, 
Over  field  and  fann  and  forest, 
Lonely  homestead,  darksome  hamlet. 
Blighting  all  we  breathe  upon  I 

IThei/  sweep  away.    Organ  and  Q-regorian  Chant, 

Choir, 

Nocte  surgentes 
Vigilemus  omncs  I 

I. 

The  Castle  of  Vautsberg  on  the  Rhine.    A  chamber  in  a  tower.     Paixci 
Hbnby,  sitting  alone^  ill  and  restless.    Midnight. 

Prince  Henry.  I  cannot  sleep  1  my  fervid  brain 
Calls  up  the  vanished  Past  again. 
And  throws  its  misty  splendours  deep 
Into  the  pallid  realms  of  sleep  I 
A  breath  from  that  far-distant  shore 
Comes  freshening  ever  more  and  more, 
And  wafts  o'er  intervening  seas 
Sweet  odours  from  the  Hesperides ! 
A  wind,  that  through  the  corridor 
Just  stirs  the  curtain,  and  no  more. 
And,  touching  the  ceolian  strings. 
Faints  with  the  burden  that  it  brings ! 
Come  back !  ye  friendships  long  departed ! 
That  like  o'erflowing  streamlets  sUulied, 
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And  now  are  dwindled,  one  by  one, 

The  stony  channels  in  the  sun ! 

Come  back  I  ye  friends,  whose  lives  are  ended ! 

Come  back,  with  all  that  light  attended, 

Which  seemed  to  darken  and  decay 

When  ye  arose  and  went  away  I 

They  come  the  shapes  of  joy  and  woe, 

The  airy  crowds  of  long  ago. 

The  dreams  and  fancies  known  of  yore, 

That  have  been,  and  shall  be  no  more. 

They  change  the  cloisters  of  the  night 

Into  a  garden  of  delight ; 

They  make  the  dark  and  dreary  hours 

Open  and  blossom  into  flowers ! 

I  would  not  sleep !    I  love  to  be 

Again  in  their  fair  company  j 

But  ere  my  lips  can  bid  them  stay, 

They  pass  and  vanish  quite  away  I 

Alas  I  our  memories  may  retrace 

Each  circumstance  of  time  and  place. 

Season  and  scene  come  back  again, 

And  outward  things  unchanged  remain ; 

The  rest  we  cannot  reinstate ; 

Ourselves  we  cannot  re-create. 

Nor  set  our  sou^s  to  the  same  key 

Of  the  remembered  harmony ! 

Rest!  rest !    0,  give  me  rest  and  peace ! 

The  thought  of  life  that  ne'er  shall  cease 

Has  something  in  it  like  despair, 

A  weight  I  am  too  weak  to  bear! 

Sweeter  to  this  afflicted  breast 

The  thought  of  never-ending  rest ! 

Sweeier  the  undisturbed  and  deep 

Tranquillity  of  endless  sleep  ! 
AJlash  of  lightning^  out  of  which  LuoiFBR  appears  in  the  garb  of 

a  travelling  Physician, 
Lucifer.  All  brdl,  Prince  Henry ! 
Frince  Henry  (starting).  Who  is  it  speaks  ? 

Who  and  what  are  you? 
Zucifer.  One  who  seeks 

A  moment's  audience  with  the  Prince. 
Prince  Senry,  When  came  you  in  ? 
Lucifer.  A  moment  since. 

I  found  your  study  door  unlocked. 

And  thought  you  answered  when  I  knocked. 
Prince  Henry.  I  did  not  hear  you. 
Lucifer,  You  heard  the  thunder  j 

It  was  loud  enough  to  waken  the  dead. 

And  it  is  not  a  matter  of  special  wonder 

That,  when  God  is  walking  overhead. 

You  should  not  hear  my  feeble  tread. 
Prince  Henry.  What  may  your  wish  or  purpose  be? 
Lucifer,  Nothing  or  everyuiing,  as  it  pleasea 

Q 
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Your  Highness.    Yon  behold  in  me 

OdIj  a  travelling  Physician ; 

One  of  the  few  who  haTe  a  »T!imV^ 

To  core  incorable  diseases, 

Or  those  that  are  called  sow 
Prince  Henry.  Can  you  bring 

The  dead  to  life? 
Lucifer.  Yes^  Teryaeailj. 

And)  what  is  a  wiser,  aad  better  thing. 

Can  keep  the  living  from  ever  needing 

Such  an  nnnatoral,  strange  proceeding. 

By  showing  conclnsively  and  clearly 

That  death  is  a  stapid  blonder  merely, 

And  not  a  necessity  of  oar  lives. 

My  being  here  is  accidental ; 

The  storm,  that  against  your  casement  drivea^ 

In  the  little  village  below  waylaid  me. 

And  there  I  heard,  with  a  secret  delight. 

Of  ^onr  maladies  phpical  and  ment^ 

Which  neither  astomshed  nor  dismayed  me. 

And  I  hastened  hither,  though  late  m  the  night,. 

To  proflEer  my  aid  I 
Trince  Henry  (ironically).  For  this  yoa  came! 

Ah,  how  can  I  ever  hqpe  to  requite 

This  honour  from  one  so  emdite? 
Lucifer,  The  honour  is  mine,  or  will  be  when 

I  have  cured  your  disease^ 
Frince  Henry,  But  not  till  then. 

Lucifer,  What  is  your  illness? 
Frince  Henry,  It,  has  bo  name. 

A  smouldering,  dull,  perpetnal  flame, 

As  in  a  kiln,  barns  in  my  veins. 

Sending  up  vapoors  to  the  head ; 

My  heart  has  become  a  doU  lagoon. 

Which  a  kind  of  leprosy  drinks  and  draAOS  ^ 

I  am  accounted  as  one  who  is  dead, 

And,  indeed,  I  think  that  I  shall  be  soon 
Lucifer,  And  has  Gordonius  the  Divine, 

in  his  famous  Lily  of  MedJcine,^— 

I  see  the  book  lies  open  before  you, — 

Ko  remedy  potent  enoogh  to  restore  yoK  ? 
Frince  Henry,  ^one  whatover! 
Lucifer,  The  dead  ecedead. 

And  their  oracles  dumh,  when  qnesiioxied 

Of  the  new  dilseases  that  hnmaoi  life 

Evolves  in  its  progress,  retnk  asd  idfe. 

Consult  the  otead  upon  things  that  were. 

But  the  living  onl^  on  tbio^  thali  are^ 

Have  you  donetliiis,  by  the  appliance 

And  aid  of  dootom?' 
Prince  Henry,  Ay,  whola  schools 

Of  doctors,  with  their  learned  rules ; 

But  the  cafie  ia  qnDAte  beyond  their  science. 
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Even  the  doctors  of  Salem 

Send  me  back  word  they  can  disoem 

No  cure  for  a  malady  liKe  thig^ 

Save  one  which  in  its  nature  is 

Impossible,  and  cannot  be  I 
Lucifer.  That  sounds  oracular  I 

Prince  Kenry.  Unendurable  I 

Lucifer.  What  is  their  remedy  ? 
PrinceHenrtf.  You  shall  see 

Writ  in  this  scroll  is  the  mystery. 
Lucifer  (reading).  "  Not  to  be  cnred,  yet  not  incnral^ ! 

The  only  remedy  that  remains 

Is  the  blood  that  flows  from  a  maiden's  veind^ 

Who  of  her  own  free  will  shall  die, 

And  give  her  life  as  the  price  of  yours  I" 

That  is  the  strangest  of  all  cures, 

And  one,  I  think,  you  will  never  try  j 

The  prescription  you  may  well  jrat  by, 

As  something  impossible  to  find 

Before  the  world  itself  shall  end ! 

And  yet  who  knows  ?    One  cannot  say 

That  in  some  maiden's  brain  that  kind 

Of  madness  will  not  find  its  way. 

Meanwhile  permit  me  to  recommend, 

As  the  matter  admits  of  no  delay. 

My  wonderful  Oatholioon, 

Of  very  subtile  and  magical  powers! 
Prince  Kenry.  Purge  with  your  nostrums  and  drugs  infernal 

The  spouts  and  gargoyles  of  these  towers. 

Not  me  I    My  faith  is  utterly  gone 

In  every  power  but  the  Power  Supenaal ! 

Pray  tell  me,  of  what  school  are  yon  ? 
Lucifer,  Both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  t 

The  scho(d  of  Hermes  Trismegistus, 

Who  uttered  his  oracles  sublime 

Before  the  Olympiads  in  the  dew 

Of  the  early  dawn  and  dusk  of  Tlme^ 

The  reign  of  dateless  old  Hephsetos  I 

As  northward,  from  its  Nabian  ^>ring[^ 

The  Nile,  for  ever  new  and  old, 

Among  the  living  aed  the  dead. 

Its  mighty,  mystic  stream  ba»  vol'ledr 

So,  starting  from  its  fountain-head 

Under  the  lotus-leaves  of  Isis, 

From  the  dead  demigods  of  eld. 

Through  long,  unbroken  lines  of  kings 

Its  course  the  sacred  art  has  held. 

Unchecked,  unchanged^  by  man's  deirioesi* 

This  art  the  Arabian  €kber  taught. 

And  in  alembics,  fin^y  wrought. 

Distilling  herbs  and  flowers^  disoovercd- 

The  secret  that  so  long  Yuend^  hovered 

Upon  the  misty  verge  of  Tvuthy 
The  Elixir  of  Perpetual  Youth, 
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Called  Alcohol,  in  the  Arab  speech ! 

like  him,  this  wondrous  lore  I  teach ! 
Prince  Henry.  Whatl  an  adept? 

Lucifer,  Nor  less,  nor  more. 

Prince  Henry.  I  am  a  reader  of  your  books, 

A  lover  of  that  mystic  lore; 

With  such  a  piercing  glance  it  looks 

Into  great  Nature's  open  eye, 

And  sees  within  it  trembling  lie 

The  portrait  of  the  Deity ! 

And  yet,  alas !  with  all  my  pains, 

The  secret  and  the  mystery 

Have  baffled  and  eluded  me. 

Unseen  the  grand  result  remains ! 
Lucifer  {ahotoing  a  flask).  Behold  it  here !  this  little  flask 

Contains  the  wonderful  quintessence. 

The  perfect  flower  and  efflorescence. 

Of  all  the  knowledge  man  can  ask ; 

Hold  it  up  thus  against  the  light ! 
Prince  Henry.  How  limpid,  pure,  and  crystalline^ 

How  quick,  and  tremulous,  and  bright. 

The  little  wavelets  dance  and  shine, 

As  were  it  the  Water  of  Life  in  sooth  J 
Lucifer.  It  is !  It  assuages  every  pain, 

Cures  all  disease,  and  gives  again 

To  age  the  swift  delights  of  youth. 

Inhale  its  fragrance. 
Prince  Henry,  It  is  sweet. 

A  thousand  different  odours  meet 

And  mingle  in  its  rare  perfume, 

Such  as  the  winds  of  summer  waft 

At  open  windows  through  a  room  ! 
Lucifer.  Will  you  not  taste  it  ? 
Prince  Henry,  Will  one  draught 

Suffice? 
Lucifer.  If  not,  you  can  drink  more. 

Prince  Henry.  Into  this  crystal  goblet  pour 

So  much  as  safely  I  may  drink. 
Lucifer  (pourinsf).  Let  not  the  quantity  alarm  you} 

You  may  drink  all ;  it  will  not  harm  you. 
Prince  Henry.  I  am  as  one  who  on  the  biink 

Of  a  dark  river  stands  and  sees 

The  waters  flow,  the  landscape  dim 

Aiound  him  waver,  wheel,  and  swim, 

And,  ere  he  plunges,  stops  to  think 

Into  what  whirlpools  he  may  sink; 

One  moment  pauses,  and  no  more, 

Then  madly  plunges  from  the  shore ! 

Headlong  into  the  mysteries 

Of  life  and  death  I  boldly  leap. 

Nor  fear  the  fateful  current's  sweep, 

Nor  what  in  ambush  Imks  beloM* ! 

For  death  is  better  than  disease  \ 
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An  Akgel  toith  an  aolian  harp  hovers  in  the  air 
Angel,  Woe  I  woe !  eternal  woe ! 

Not  only  the  whispered  prayer 

Of  love, 

Bat  the  imprecations  of  hate, 

Reverberate 

For  ever  and  ever  through  the  air 

Above! 

This  fearful  curse 

Shakes  the  great  universe ! 
Ijueifer  (disappearing).  Drink !  Drink ! 

And  thy  soul  shall  sink 

Down  into  the  dark  abyss, 

Into  the  infinite  abyss, 

From  which  no  plummet  nor  rope 

Ever  drew  up  the  silver  sand  of  hope ! 
Prince  Henry  (drinking).    It  is  like  a  draught  of  fire ! 

Through  every  vein 

I  feel  again 

The  fever  of  youth,  the  soft  desire  j 

A  rapture  that  is  almost  pain 

Throbs  in  my  heart  and  fills  my  brain ! 

0  joy  !  0  joy !  I  feel 
The  band  of  steel 

That  so  long  and  heavily  has  pressed 

Upon  my  breast 

Uplifted,  and  the  malediction 

Of  my  affliction 

Is  taken  from  me,  and  my  weary  breast 

At  length  finds  rest. 
The  Angel.  It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  fire,  from  which  the  air  has 
been  taken ! 

Itisbuttherestof  the  sand,  when  the  hour-glss  is  not  shaken ! 

It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  tide  between  the  ebb  and  the  flow ! 

It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  wind  between  the  flaws  that  blow ! 

With  fiendish  laughter, 

Hereafter, 

This  false  physician 

Will  mock  thee  in  thy  perdition. 
Prince  Henry.    Speak !  speak  ! 

Who  says  that  I  am  ill  Y 

1  am  not  ill !    I  am  not  weak ! 

The  trance,  the  swoon,  the  dream  is  o'erl 

I  feel  the  chill  of  death  no  more 

At  length, 

I  stand  renewed  in  all  my  strength ! 

Beneath  me  I  can  feel 

The  great  earth  stagger  and  reel, 

As  if  the  feet  of  a  descending  Gtod 

Upon  its  surface  trod. 

And  like  a  pebble  it  rolled  beneath  his  heel  I 

This,  0  brave  physician !  thia 

Is  thy  great  Palingenesis. 
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Drinks  again. 

The  Angel,    Touch  the  goblet  no  more ! 

It  will  make  thy  heart  sore 

To  its  very  core ! 

Its  perfnme  is  the  breath 

Of  the  Angel  of  Death, 

And  the  light  that  within  it  lies 

Is  the  flash  of  his  evil  eyes. 

Beware !    0,  beware ! 

For  sickness,  sorrow,  and  care,  % 

All  are  there ! 
Prince  Henry ^  sinking  back,    O  thou  vdoe  within  my  breast ! 

Why  entreat  me,  why  upbraid  me, 

When  the  steadfast  tongues  of  truth, 

And  the  flattering  hopes  of  youth, 

Have  all  deceived  me  and  betrayed  me  ? 

Give  me,  give  me  rest,  O,  rest  I 

Gk>Iden  visions  wave  and  hover^ 

Gk>lden  vapours,  waters  streaming, 

Landscapes  moving,  changing,  gleaming ! 

I  am  like  a  happy  lover 

Who  illumines  life  with  dreaming ! 

Brave  physician !    Bare  physician ! 

Well  hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  mission  I 

[JTw  head  fall*  on  bi$  boot. 
The  Angel  (receding),    Alas!  alas! 

Like  a  vapour  the  golden  vision 

Sh{dl  fade  and  pass. 

And  thou  wilt  nnd  in  thy  heart  again 

Onlv  the  bhght  of  pain, 

Ana  bitter,  bitter,  bitter  contrition! 

Court-yard  of  the  Castle,    Hubebt  standing  hy  the  gateway, 

Hubert.    How  sad  the  grand  old  castle  looks  { 
O'erhead  the  unmolested  rooka 
Upon  the  turret's  windy  top 
Sit,  talking  of  the  farmer's  crop  | 
Here  in  the  court-yard  springs  the  gnusSy 
Bo  few  are  now  the  feet  that  pass ; 
The  stately  peacocks,  boMer  grown, 
Come  hopping  down  the  steps  of  stone, 
As  if  the  castle  were  their  own ; 
And  I,  the  poor  old  seneschal, 
Haunt,  like  a  ghost,  the  banquet-hall. 
Alas !  the  merry  guests  no  more 
Crowd  through  the  hospitable  door ; 
No  eyes  with  youth  and  passion  shine, 
No  cheeks  grow  redder  than  the  wine; 
No  song,  no  laugh,  no  jovial  din 
Of  drin^ng  wassail  to  the  pin  ; 
But  all  is  silent,  sad,  and  drear, 
And  now  the  only  sounds  X  hear 
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Are  the  hoarse  rooks  npoQ  the  walls 
And  horses  Btampin|  la  their  stalls! 

A  horn  sounds. 
What  ho !  that  merry,  sudden  blast 
Ileminds  me  of  the  days  long  past ! 
And,  as  of  old  resonnding,  grate 
The  heavy  hinges  of  the  gate, 
And,  clattering  load,  with  iron  diftnk, 
Down  goes  the  sonnding  bridge  of  pUxik, 
As  if  it  were  in  haste  to  greet 
The  pressure  of  a  traveller's  feet ! 

Snter  Walter,  the  Minnesinger, 

Walter.    How  now,  my  friend !    This  loo^  quite  lonely ! 

No  banner  flying  from  the  walls, 

No  pages  and  no  seneschals, 

No  warders,  and  one  porter  only! 

Is  it  you,  Hubert? 
Hubert,    Ah!  Master  Walter ! 
Walter.    Alas !  how  forms  and  faces  alter  I 

I  did  not  know  you.    You  look  older! 

Your  hair  has  grown  much  grayer  and  tbinnw, 

And  you  stoop  a  little  in  the  shoulder! 
Suhert,    Alack !  I  am  a  poor  old  sinner, 

And,  like  these  towers,  begin  to  moulder ; 

And  you  have  been  absent  many  a  year! 
Walter,  How  is  the  Prince  ? 
Subert,  He  is  not  here ; 

He  has  been  ill :  and  now  has  fled. 
Walter.  Speak  it  out  frankly ;  say  he's  dead  I 

Is  it  not  so  ? 
JECubert.  No,  if  you  please  j 

A  strange,  mysterious  disease 

Fell  on  him  with  a  sudden  blight. 

Whole  hours  together  he  would  stand 

Upon  the  terrace  in  a  dream. 

Besting  his  head  upon  his  hand. 

Best  pleased  when  he  was  most  alone. 

Like  Saint  John  Nepomuck  in  stone, 

Looking  down  into  a  stream. 

In  the  Bound  Tower,  night  after  night, 

He  sat,  and  bleared  his  eyes  with  b^ki| ; 

Until  one  morning  we  found  him  there 

Stretched  on  the  floor,  as  if  in  a  swoon 

He  had  fallen  from  his  chair. 

We  hardly  recognized  his  sweet  looks! 
Walter.  Poor  Prince  I 
Hubert,  1  think  he  might  have  mended ; 

And  he  did  mend  :  but  very  soon 

The  Priests  came  flocking  m,  like  rooks, 

With  £^1  their  croizers  and  their  crooks, 

And  so  at  last  the  matter  ended. 
Walter,  How  did  it  end? 
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Hahert,  Whj,  in  Saint  Bochns 

Thej  made  him  stand,  and  wait  his  doom ; 
And,  as  if  he  were  condemned  to  the  tomb, 
Began  to  mutter  their  hocns-pocos. 
First,  the  Mass  for  the  Dead  they  chaunted, 
Then  three  time?  laid  upon  his  liead 
A  shovelfnl  of  chnrchyard  (day. 
Saying  to  him,  as  he  stood  nndaontedy 
*'  This  is  a  sign  that  thou  art  dead. 
So  in  thy  heart  be  penitent  I" 
And  forth  from  the  chapel  door  he  went 
Into  disgrace  and  banishment. 
Clothed  in  a  cloak  of  hodden  gray, 
And  bearing  a  wallet,  and  a  bell. 
Whose  sound  should  be  a  perpetual  knell 
To  keep  all  travellers  away. 

Walter,  O,  horrible  fate!     Outcast,  rejected, 
As  one  with  pestilence  infected ! 

Subert,  Then  was  the  family  tomb  unsealed. 
And  broken  helmet,  sword  and  shield, 
Buried  together,  in  common  wreck, 
As  is  the  custom,  when  the  last 
Of  any  princely  house  has  passed. 
And  tnnce,  as  with  a  trumpet-blast, 
A  herald  shouted  down  the  stair 
The  words  of  warning  and  despair, — 
"  0  Hoheneck!  0  Hoheneck!" 

Walter,  Still  in  my  soul  that  cry  goes  on, — 
For  ever  gone  I  for  ever  gone ! 
Ah,  what  a  cruel  sense  of  loss, 
Like  a  black  shadow,  would  fall  across 
The  hearts  of  all,  if  he  should  die ! 
His  gracious  presence  upon  earth 
Was  as  a  fire  upon  a  hearth ; 
As  pleasant  songs,  at  morning  sung. 
The  words  that  dropped  from  his  sweet  tongue 
Strengthened  our  hearts ;  or,  heard  at  night. 
Made  all  our  slumbers  soft  and  light. 
Where  is  he  ? 

JBCulert,  In  the  Odenwald. 

Some  of  his  tenants,  unappalled 
By  fear  of  death,  or  priestly  word, — 
A  holy  family,  that  make 
Each  meal  a  Supper  of  the  Lord, — 
Have  him  beneath  their  watch  and  ward. 
For  love  of  him,  and  Jesus'  sake  I 
Pray  you  come  in.    For  why  should  I 
With  out-door  hospitality 
My  prince's  friend  thus  entertain  ? 

Walter.  I  would  a  moment  here  remain 
But  you,  good  Hubert,  go  before, 
Fill  me  a  goblet  of  May-drink, 
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As  aromatic  as  the  May 
From  which  it  steals  the  breath  away. 
And  which  he  loved  so  well  of  yore  j 
It  is  of  him  that  I  would  think. 
You  shall  attend  me,  when  I  call, 
In  the  ancestral  banquet-hall. 
Unseen  companions,  guests  of  air, 
You  cannot  wait  on,  will  be  there  ; 
They  taste  not  food,  the^  drink  not  wine, 
But  their  soft  eyes  look  into  mine, 
And  theu'  lips  speak  to  me,  and  all 
The  vast  and  shadowy  banquet-hall 
Is  full  of  looks  and  words  divine ! 

^Leaning  over  the  parapet. 
The  day  is  done ;  and  slowly  from  the  scene 
The  stooping  sun  upgathers  his  spent  shafts. 
And  puts  them  back  into  his  golden  quiver ! 
Below  me  in  the  valley,  deep  and  green 
As  goblets  are,  from  which  in  thirsty  draughts 
We  drink  its  wine,  the  swift  and  mantling  river 
Flows  on  triumphant  through  those  lovely  regions. 
Etched  with  the  shadows  of  its  sombre  margent. 
And  soft,  reflected  clouds  of  gold  and  argent! 
Yes,  there  it  flows,  for  ever,  broad  and  still, 
As  when  the  vanguard  of  the  Roman  legions 
First  saw  it  from  the  top  of  yonder  hill! 
How  beautiful  it  is !  Fresh  fields  of  wheat, 
Vineyard,  and  town,  and  tower  with  fluttering  flag, 
The  consecrated  chapel  on  the  crag, 
And  the  white  hamlet  gathered  round  its  base, 
Like  Mar  J  sitting  at  her  Saviour's  feet, 
And  looking  up  at  his  beloved  face ! 
0  friend !  0  b^t  of  friends !    Thy  absence  more 
Than  the  impending  night  darkens  the  landscape  o'er  I 


II. 

J  Farm  in  the  Odenwald ;  a  garden  ;  morning:  Fbincb  Hbn&t  seated ^ 
with  a  hook.    £lsik  at  a  distance,  gathering  fiowers. 

Frince  Kenry  {reading).    "  One  morning,  all  alone. 
Out  of  his  covenant  of  gray  stone. 
Into  the  forest  older,  darker,  grayer 
His  lips  moving  as  if  in  prayer, 
His  head  sunken  upon  his  breast 
As  in  a  dream  of  rest. 
Walked  the  Monk  Felix.    All  about 
The  broad,  sweet  sunshine  lay  without, 
Filling  the  summer  air  j 
And  within  the  woodlands  as  he  trod, 
The  Twilight  was  like  the  Truce  of  God 
With  worldly  woe  and  care  j  •- 
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Under  him  lay  the  golden  moes; 

And  above  him  the  booths  of  h^lo6k*treet 

Wayed,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  CKoes, 

And  whispered  their  Benedicites ; 

And  from  the  ground 

Bose  an  odour  sweet  and  fri^raxit 

Of  the  wild-flowers  and  the  ragrant 

Yines  that  wandered, 

Seeking  the  sunshine,  round  and  round. 

**  These  he  heeded  not,  but  pondered 

On  the  volume  in  his  hand^ 

A  volume  of  Saint  Augustme, 

Wherein  he  read  of  the  unseen 

Splendours  of  God's  great  town 

In  the  unknown  land, 

And,  with  his  eyes  cast  down 

Id  humility,  he  said : 

'  I  believe,  0  God, 

What  herein  I  have  read. 

But  alas !  I  do  not  understand !' 

"And  lo!  he  heard 

The  sudden  singing  of  a  bird, 

A  snow-white  bird,  that  from  a  dond 

Dropped  down, 

And  among  the  branches  brown 

Sat  singing 

So  sweet,  and  clear,  and  loud. 

It  seemed  a  thousand  harp-strings  ringing ; 

And  the  Monk  Felix  closed  his  book, 

And  long,  long, 

"With  rapturous  look. 

He  listened  to  the  song, 

And  hardly  breathed  or  stirred, 

Until  he  saw,  as  in  a  vision, 

The  land  Elysian, 

And  in  the  heavenly  city  heard 

Angelic  feet 

Fall  on  the  golden  flagging  of  the  street. 

And  he  would  fain 

Have  caught  the  wondrous  bird, 

But  strove  in  vain  ; 

For  it  flew  away,  away. 

Far  over  hill  and  deJI, 

And  instead  of  its  sweet  singing, 

He  heard  the  convent  bell 

Suddenly  in  the  silence  ringing, 

For  the  service  of  noonday. 

And  he  retraced 

His  pathway  homeward  sadly  and  in  haste. 

"  In  the  convent  there  was  a  change! 
He  looked  for  each  well-known  face, 
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Bat  the  faces  were  new  and  strange ; 

New  figures  sat  in  the  oaken  stalls, 

New  voices  chaunted  in  the  choir ; 

Yet  the  place  was  the  same  place, 

The  same  dusky  walls 

Of  cold,  gray  stone, 

The  same  cloisters  and  belfry  and  spire. 

''  A  stranger  and  alone 

Among  that  brotherhood 

The  Monk  Felix  stood, 

'Forty  years,'  said  a  Friar, 

*Have  i  been  Prior 

Of  this  convent  in  the  wood, 

But  for  that  space 

Never  have  1  beheld  thy  face !' 

*  'The  heart  of  the  Monk  Felix  fell : 

And  he  answered,  with  submissive  tone* 

<  This  morning,  after  the  hoar  of  Prime, 

I  left  my  cell. 

And  wandered  forth  alone, 

Listening  all  the  time 

To  the  melodious  singing 

Of  a  beautiful  white  bird, 

Until  I  heard 

The  bells  of  the  convent  ringing 

Noon  from  their  noisy  towers. 

It  was  as  if  I  dreamed ; 

For  what  to  me  had  seemed 

Moments  only,  had  been  hoars!' 

"  *  Years  I*  said  a  voice  close  by. 
It  was  an  aged  monk  who  spoke, 
From  a  bench  of  oak 
Fastened  against  the  wall  ; — 
He  was  the  oldest  monk  of  all. 
For  a  whole  century 
Had  he  been  there. 
Serving  God  in  prayer. 
The  meekest  and  humblest  of  his  creatures, 
He  remembered  well  the  features 
Of  Felix,  and  he  said. 
Speaking  distinct  and  slow ; 
'  One  hundred  years  ago. 
When  I  was  a  novice  in  this  place. 
There  was  here  a  monk,  full  m  Grod's  grace, 
Who  bore  the  name 
Of  Felix,  and  this  man  must  be  the  same*' 

"  And  straightway 

They  brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day 
A  volume  old  and  brown, 
A  huge  tome,  bound 
In  brass  and  wild-boar's  hido^ 
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Wherein  were  written  down 

The  names  of  all  who  had  died 

In  the  convent,  since  it  was  edified. 

And  there  they  found, 

Just  as  the  old  monk  said, 

That  on  a  certain  day  and  date, 

One  hundred  years  before, 

Had  gone  forth  from  the  convent  gate 

The  monk  Felix,  and  never  more 

Had  entered  that  sacred  door. 

He  had  been  counted  among  the  dead! 

And  they  knew,  at  last, 

That,  such  had  been  the  power 

Of  that  celestial  and  immortal  song, 

A  hundred  years  had  passed, 

And  had  not  seemed  so  long 

As  a  sinjrle  hour !" 

Elsib  eomea  in  with  flowers, 
Elsie.  Here  are  flowers  for  you, 
But  they  are  not  all  for  you. 
Some  01  them  are  for  the  Virgin 
And  for  Saint  Cecilia. 
JPrince  Henry.  As  thou  standest  there, 
Thou  seemest  to  me  like  the  angel 
That  brought  the  immortal  roses 
To  Saint  Cecilia'e  bridal  chamber. 
Elsie,  But  these  will  fade. 
Frince  Henry.  Themselves  will  fade, 
But  not  their  memory. 
And  memory  has  the  power 
To  re-create  them  from  the  dust. 
They  remind  me,  too, 
Of  martyred  Dorothea, 
Who  from  celestial  gardens  sent 
Flowers  as  her  witnesses 
To  him  who  scoffed  and  doubted. 
JUlsie.  Do  you  know  the  story 

Of  Christ  and  the  Sultan  s  daughter  ? 
That  is  the  prettiest  legend  of  them  alL 
Frince  Henry.  Then  tell  it  to  me. 
But  first  come  hither. 
Lay  the  flowers  down  beside  me, 
And  put  both  thy  hands  in  mine. 
Now  tell  me  the  story. 
Elsie.  Early  in  the  morning 
The  Sultan's  daughter 
Walked  in  her  father's  garden. 
Gathering  the  bright  flowers, 
All  full  of  dew. 
Prince  Henry.  Just  as  thou  hast  been  doing 

This  morning,  dearest  Elsie. 
Elsie.    And  as  she  gathered  them, 
She  wondered  more  and  more 
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Who  was  the  Master  of  the  Flowers, 

And  make  them  grow 

Out  of  the  cold,  dark  earth. 

"  In  my  heart,"  she  said, 

"  I  love  him  ;  and  for  him 

"Would  leave  my  father's  palace. 

To  labour  in  his  garden." 
Prince  Senry.  Dear,  innocent  child ! 

How  sweetly  thou  recallest 

The  long-forgotten  legend. 

That  in  my  early  childhood 

My  mother  told  me  I 

Upon  my  brain 

It  reappears  once  more,  • 

As  a  birth-mai'k  on  the  forehead 

When  a  hand  suddenly 

Is  laid  upon  it,  and  removed ! 
Elsie.  And  at  midnight, 

As  she  lay  upon  her  bed, 

She  heard  a  voice 

Call  to  her  from  the  garden, 

And  looking  forth  from  her  window, 

She  saw  a  beautiful  youth 

Standing  among  the  flowers. 

It  was  the  Lord  Jesus  : 

And  she  went  down  to  him. 

And  opened  the  door  for  him  : 

And  he  said  to  her,  "  0  maiden ! 

Thou  hast  thought  of  me  with  love, 

And  for  thy  sake 

Out  of  my  Father's  kingdom 

Have  I  come  hither : 

I  am  the  Master  of  the  Flowers. 

My  garden  is  in  Paradise, 

And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me. 

Thy  bridal  garland 

Shall  be  of  bright  red  flowers." 

And  then  he  took  from  his  finger 

A  golden  ring. 

And  asked  the  Sultan's  daughter 

If  she  would  be  his  bride. 

And  when  she  answered  him  with  love, 

His  wounds  began  to  bleed. 

And  she  said  to  him, 

"0  Love !  how  red  thy  heart  is. 

And  thy  hands  are  full  of  roses.' 

*'  For  thy  sake,"  answered  he, 

*•  For  thy  sake  is  my  heart  so  red, 

For  thee  I  bring  these  roses. 

I  gathered  them  at  the  cross 

Whereon  I  died  for  thee ! 

Come,  for  my  Father  calls, 

Thou  art  my  elected  bride!" 
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And  the  Sultan's  danghter 

Followed  him  to  his  Fatfa^s  garden. 
Prince  Henr$f.  Woaldst  thou  have  done  so,  Elsie? 
JSlHe.  Yes,  very  gladly. 
JPrince  Henry.  Then  the  Celestial  Bridegtoom 

Will  come  for  thee  ateo. 

Upon  thy  forehead  he  mil  pLaaCf 

Not  his  crown  of  tbmms, 

But  a  crown  of  roses. 

In  thy  bridal  chamber, 

Like  Saint  Cecnlia, 

Thou  shalt  hear  sweet  mnsie, 

And  breathe  the  fragrance 

Of  flowers  immortal! 

Go  now  and  place  these  flowen 

Before  her  picture. 

A  Room  in  theFarm-houae.    Tkciliffht.  JJbsjtla.  spinnif^,  Qottusb 

asleep  in  hie  chair, 

Ursula.  Darker  and  darker!  Hardly  a  glimmer 

Of  light  comes  in  at  the  window-pane  ; 

Or  is  it  m^  eyes  are  growing  dimmer  ? 

I  cannot  disentangle  this  skein, 

Nor  wind  it  rightly  upon  the  r^. 

Elsie! 
Gottlieb  (starting).  The  stopping  of  thy  wheel 

Has  wakened  me  out  of  a  pleasant  dream. 

I  thought  I  was  sitting  beside  a  stream. 

And  heard  the  grinding  of  a  mUl, 

When  suddenly  the  wheels  stood  still, 

And  a  voice  cried  "  Elsie"  in  my  ear  I 

It  startled  me,  it  seemed  so  near. 
Ursula.  1  was  calling  her :  I  want  a  light. 

I  cannot  see  to  spin  my  flax. 

Bring  the  lamp,  Elsie.    Dost  thou  hear  f 
Elsie  {within).  In  a  moment. 

Gottlieb.  Where  are  Bertha  and  Max  ? 

Ursula.  They  are  sitting  with  Elsie  at  the  door.. 

She  is  telling  them  stories  of  the  wood. 

And  the  Wolf,  and  Little  Bed  Bidinghoodr 
Gottlieb.  And  where  is  the  Prince  ? 
Ursula.  In  his  room  oreihead ; 

I  heard  him  walking  across  the  floor, 

As  he  always  does,  with  a  heavy  tread* 

Elsie  comes  in  with  a  lamp.    Max  and  Bbrtba.  folloto  her :  and 
they  all  sing  the  Evening  Song  on  the  lighting  of  tJke  lamps. 

EVENING  BONO. 

0  gladsome  li^t 
Of  the  Father  Immortal, 
And  of  the  cdestiali 
Sacred  and  blessed 
Jesus,  our  Saviouz:  T 
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Now  to  the  sanset 
Again  hast  thou  bioaght  12a; 
And,  seeing  the  evening 
Twilight,  we  bless  thee» 
Praise  thee,  adore*  thee  I 

Father  omnipotent! 
Son,  the  Life-giver! 
Spirit,  the  Comforter! 
Worthy  at  all  times 
Of  worship  and  wonder! 

Prince  Senry  {at  the  door).  Amen ! 

Ursula,  Who  was  it  said  Amen  ? 

JSUie.  It  was  the  Prince  :  he  stood  at  the  door, 

And  listened  a  moment,  as  we  chaunted 

The  evening  song.    He  is  gone  again. 

I  have  often  seen  him  there  befcure. 
Ursula.  Poor  Prince! 
Gottlieb.  I  thought  the  house  was  haunted! 

Poor  Prince,  alas  1  and  yet  as  mild 

And  patient  as  the  gentlest  child! 
Max.  I  love  him  because  he  is  so  good, 

And  makes  me  such  fine  bows  and  arrows, 

To  shoot  at  the  rolnns  and  the  sparrows, 

And  the  red  squirrels  in  the  wood  I 
Bertha.  I  love  him,  tool 
Gottlieb.  Ah,  yes !  we  all 

Love  him,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts ; 

He  gave  us  the  farm,  the  house,  and  the  grange, 

He  gave  us  the  horses  and  the  carts^ 

And  the  great  oxen  in  the  stall. 

The  vineyard,  and  the  forest  range ! 

We  have  nothing  to  give  him  but  our  love ! 
Bertha,  Did  he  give  us  the  beautiful  atork  above 

On  the  chimney-top,  with  its  large,  round  nest 
Gottlieb.  No,  not  the  stork;  by  God  in  heaven, 

As  a  blessing,  the  dear  white  stork  was  given ; 

But  the  Prince  has  given  us  all  the  rest. 

God  bless  him,  and  make  him  well  again  P 
Elsie.  Would  I  could  do  something  for  his  sak£. 

Something  to  cure  his  sorrow  and  pain ! 
Gottlieb,  That  no  one  can ;  neither  tkou  nor  1, 

Nor  any  one  else. 
Slsie.  And  moat  he  die  ? 

Ursula.  Yes;  if  the  dear  Grod  does  not  take 

Pity  upon  him,  in  his  distresSy 

And  work  a  miracle ! 
Gottlieb.  Or  nnlesB 

Some  maiden,  of  her  own  accord, 

Offers  her  life  for  that  of  her  lord. 

And  is  willing  to  die  in  his  stead. 
msie,  I  will! 

Ursula.  Prithee,  thoafooHdichiiil^bieftilU 
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Thon  shonldst  not  eaj  what  thou  doet  not  meanf 
Elsie.  1  mean  itjtmlj I 
Max,  0  father,  this  morning, 

Down  hy  the  mill,in  the  ravine, 

Hans  killed  a  wol^  the  very  same 

That  in  the  night  to  the  sheepfold  came, 

And  ate  ap  my  lamb,  that  was  left  outside. 
Qottlieb.  I  am  glad  he  is  dead.    It  will  be  a  warning 

To  the  wolves  in  the  forest,  far  and  wide. 
Max,  And  I  am  going  to  have  his  hide ! 
Bertha.  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  wolf  that  ate 

Little  Bed  Eidinghood ! 
Ursula.  O,  no! 

That  wolf  was  killed  a  long  while  ago. 

C!ome,  children,  it  is  growing  late. 
Max.  Ah,  how  I  wish  I  were  a  man. 

As  stoat  as  Hans  is,  and  as  strong  I 

I  would  do  nothing  else  the  whole  day  long, 

Bat  just  kill  wolves. 
Gottlieb.  Then  go  to  bed. 

And  grow  as  fast  as  a  liUle  boy  can. 

Bertha  is  half  asleep  already. 

See,  how  she  nods  her  heavy  head. 

And  her  sleepy  feet  are  so  unsteady 

She  will  hardly  be  able  to  creep  np-stairs. 
Ursula.  Good  nignt,  my  children.    Here's  the  light. 

And  do  not  forget  to  say  your  prayers 

Before  you  sleep. 
Gotllieb.  Gk)od  night ! 

Max  and  Bertha.  Good  night! 

[^Theyffo  out  with  Elstb. 
Ursula  {spinning).  She  is  a  strange  and  wayward  child. 

That  Elsie  of  ours.    She  looks  so  old, 

And  thoughts  and  fancies,  weird  and  wild, 

Seem  of  late  to  have  taken  hold 

Of  her  heart,  that  was  once  so  docile  and  mild  I 
Gottlieb,  She  is  like  all  girls. 
Ursula.  Ah,  no,  forsooth  I 

Unlike  all  I  have  ever  seen. 

For  she  has  visions  and  strange  dreams, 

And  in  all  her  words  and  ways,  she  seems 

Much  older  than  she  is  in  truth. 

Who  would  think  her  but  fourteen  ? 

And  there  has  been  of  late  such  a  change! 

My  heart  is  heavy  with  fear  and  doubt 

That  she  may  not  live  till  the  year  is  out. 

She  is  so  strange, — so  strange,— so  strange! 
Gottlieb.  I  am  not  troubled  with  any  such  fear; 

She  will  live  and  thrive  for  many  a  year. 

Elsie's  Chamber.    Night,    EuBlR  prayiitg. 

JSlsie,  My  Redeemer  and  my  Loi-d, 
I  beseech  thee,  I  entieat  thee, 
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Guide  me  in  each  act  and  word, 
That  hereafter  I  may  meet  thee, 
Watching,  waiting,  hoping,  yearning, 
With  my  lamp  wdl  trimmed  and  baining ! 

Interceding, 

With  these  bleeding 

Wonnds  upon  thy  hands  and  side. 

For  all  who  have  lived  and  erred 

Thou  hast  suffered,  thou  hast  died. 

Scourged,  and  mocked,  and  crucified. 

And  in  the  grave  hast  thou  been  buried! 

If  my  feeble  prayer  can  reach  thee, 

0  my  Saviour,  I  beseech  thee, 
Even  as  thou  hast  died  for  me, 
More  sincerely 

Let  me  follow  where  thou  leadest, 

Let  me,  bleeding  as  thou  bleedest, 

Die,  if  dying  I  may  give 

Life  to  one  who  asks  to  live, 

And  more  nearly. 

Dying  thus,  resemble  thee! 

The  Chamber  o/"  Gottlieb  and  Ursula.   Mid/night   Elsib  stand" 

ing  bg  their  bedside j  weeping, 

Gottlieb,  The  wind  is  roaring  j  the  rushing  rain 
Is  loud  upon  roof  and  wmdow-pane, 
As  if  the  Wild  Huntsman  of  Bodenstein, 
Boding  evil  to  me  and  mine. 
Were  abroad  to-night  with  his  ghostly  train \ 
In  the  brief  lulls  of  the  tempest  wild. 
The  dogs  howl  in  the  yard ;  and  hark ! 
Some  one  is  sobbing  in  the  dark, 
Here  in  the  chamber ! 

Elsie,  It  is  L 

Ursula,    Elsie !  what  ails  thee,  my  poor  child  ? 
JSlsie,    I  am  disturbed  and  much  distressed, 
In  thinking  our  dear  Prince  must  die ; 

1  cannot  close  my  eyes,  nor  rest. 

Gottlieb,    What  would'st  thou  ?    In  the  Power  Divine 

His  healing  lies,  not  in  our  own ; 

It  is  in  the  hand  of  God  alone. 
Slsie,    Nay,  he  has  put  it  into  mine, 

And  into  my  heart ! 
Gottlieb,  Thy  words  are  wDd  I 

Ursula,    What  dost  thou  mean  ?  my  child !  my  child ! 
JSlsie,    That  for  our  dear  Prince  Henry's  sake 

I  vdll  myself  the  offering  make, 

And  give  my  life  to  purchase  his. 
Ursula,    Am  I  still  dreaming,  or  awake  ? 

Thou  speakest  carelessly  of  death, 

And  yet  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 
B 
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Elsie.    'Tis  the  cessation  of  onr  breath. 

Silent  and  motionless  we  lie  : 

And  no  one  knoweth  more  than  this. 

I  saw  onr  little  Gertrude  die  j 

She  left  off  breathing,  and  no  more. 

I  smoothed  the  pillow  beneath  her  head. 

She  was  more  beautiful  than  before. 

Like  violets  faded  were  here  eyes ; 

By  this  we  knew  that  she  was  dead. 

Through  the  open  window  looked  the  skies 

Into  the  chamber  where  she  lay, 

And  the  wind  was  like  the  sound  of  wings 

As  if  angels  came  to  bear  her  awa^. 

Ah !  when  I  saw  and  felt  these  thmgs, 

I  found  it  difficult  to  stay ; 

I  longed  to  die,  as  she  had  died. 

And  go  forth  with  her,  side  by  side. 

The  Saints  are  dead,  the  Martyrs  dead. 

And  Mary,  and  our  Lord ;  and  I 

Would  follow  in  humility 

The  way  by  them  illumined ! 
Ursula.    My  child !  my  child !  thou  must  not  die ! 
JSUie.    Why  should  I  live  ?    Do  I  not  know 

The  life  of  woman  is  full  of  woe ! 

Toiling  on,  and  on,  and  on, 

With  breaking  heart,  and  tearful  eyes, 

And  silent  lips,  and  in  the  soul 

The  secret  longings  that  arise. 

Which  this  world  never  satisfies ! 

Some  more,  some  less,  but  of  the  whole 

Not  one  quite  happy,  no,  not  one ! 
Ursula.    It  is  the  malediction  of  Eve  !** 
Mlsie.    In  place  of  it,  let  me  receive 

The  benecUction  of  Mary,  then. 
Gotlieb.    Ah !  woe  is  me !    Ah,  woe  is  me ! 

Most  wretched  am  I  among  men  ! 
Ursula.    Alas !  that  I  should  like  to  see 

Thy  death,  beloved,  and  to  stand 

Above  thy  i^rave!    Ah,  woe  the  day! 
Elsie,    Thou  wilt  not  see  it.    I  shall  lie 

Beneath  the  flowers  of  another  land; 

For  at  Salerno,  far  away 

Over  the  mountains,  over  the  sea, 

It  is  appointed  me  to  die ! 

And  it  will  seem  no  more  to  thee 

Than  if  at  the  village  on  market-day 

I  should  a  little  longer  stay 

Than  I  am  used. 
Ursula.  Even  as  thou  sayest ! 

And  how  my  heart  beats  when  thou  staycst! 

I  cannot  rest  until  my  sight 

Is  satisfied  with  seeing  thee. 

What,  then,  il  thou  wert  dead  P 
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Ghttlieh,  Ah.  me! 

Of  our  old  eyes  thoa  art  the  light ! 

The  joy  of  our  old  hearts  art  thou ! 

And  wilt  thou  die  ? 
Ursula.  Not  now  I  not  now ! 

Elsie.    Christ  died  for  me,  and  shall  not  I 

Be  willing  for  my  Prince  to  die? 

You  both  are  silent ;  you  cannot  speak. 

This  said  I,  at  our  Saviour's  feasty 

After  confession  to  the  priest, 

And  even  he  made  no  reply. 

Does  he  not  warn  us  all  to  seek 

The  happier,  better  land  on  high, 

Where  flowers  immortal  never  wither  : 

And  could  he  forbid  me  to  go  thither  ? 
Gottlieb,    In  Gkwi's  own  time,  my  heart's  delight! 

"When  he  shall  call  thee,  not  oefore ! 
EUie.    I  heard  him  call.    When  Chiist  ascended 

Triumphantly,  from  star  to  star, 

He  left  the  gates  of  heaven  a-jar. 

I  had  a  vision  in  the  night, 

And  saw  him  standing  at  the  door 

Of  his  Father's  mansion,  vast  and  splendid, 

And  beckoning  to  me  from  afar. 

I  cannot  stay  1 
Gottlieb.  She  speaks  almost 

As  if  it  were  the  Holy  Ghost 

Spake  through  her  lips,  and  in  her  stead ! 

What  if  this  were  of  Qod  ? 
JTrsula.  Ah,  then 

Gainsay  it  dare  we  not. 
Gottlieb.  Amen ! 

Elsie!  the  words  that  thou  hast  said 

Are  strange  and  new  for  us  to  hear. 

And  fill  our  hearts  with  doubt  and  fear. 

Whether  it  be  a  dark  temptation 

Of  the  Evil  One,  or  Grod's  inspiration, 

We  in  our  blindness  cannot  say. 

We  must  think  upon  it,  and  pray; 

For  evil  and  good  it  both  resembles. 

If  it  be  of  Grod,  his  will  be  done ! 

May  he  guard  us  from  the  evil  one! 

How  hot  thy  hand  is !  how  it  trembles ! 

Gro  to  thy  bed,  and  try  to  sleep. 
Ursula.    Kiss  me.    Good  night  jjuid  do  not  weep ! 

[EisiB^ow  out. 

Ah,  what  an  awful  thinff  is  this ! 

I  almost  shuddered  at  her  kiss, 

As  if  a  ghost  had  touched  mv  cheek. 

I  am  so  childish  and  so  weaK ! 

As  soon  as  I  see  the  earliest  gray 

Of  morning  glimmer  in  the  east, 

I  will  go  over  to  the  priest, 

And  hear  what  the  good  man  has  to  aa^  I 
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A  Village  Church,    A  tootnan  kneeling  at  the  confessional. 

The  Farish  JPriest  (from  toithin),    Gro,  sin  no  more ! 
Thy  penance  o'er, 
A  new  and  better  life  begin ! 
God  maketh  thee  for  ever  free 
From  the  dominion  of  th^  sin ! 
Gro,  sin  no  more  I    He  will  restore 
The  peace  that  filled  th^  heart  before, 
And  pardon  thme  iniquity! 
[^The  woman  goes  ouU  The  priest  comes  forthj  and  walks  slowly  up 

and  down  the  churchy 

0  blessed  Lord !  how  much  I  need 
Thy  light  to  guide  me  on  my  way ! 
So  many  hands,  that,  without  heed, 

Still  touch  thy  wounds,  and  make  them  bleed ; 
So  many  feet,  that,  day  by  day, 
8till  wander  from  thy  fold  astray  ! 
Unless  thou  fill  me  with  thy  light, 

1  cannot  lead  thy  flock  aright ; 
Nor,  without  thy  suppoi-t,  can  bear 
The  burden  of  so  great  a  care, 
But  am  myself  a  castaway. 

A  pause. 

The  day  is  drawing  to  its  close  ; 

And  what  good  deeds  since  first  it  rose, 

Have  I  presented,  Lord,  to  thee, 

As  offerings  of  my  ministry  ? 

What  wrong  repressed,  what  right  remained, 

What  struggle  passed,  what  victory  gained, 

What  good  attempted  and  attained  ? 

Feeble,  at  best,  is  my  endeavour  ! 

I  see,  but  cannot  reach,  the  height 

That  lies  for  ever  in  the  light. 

And  yet  for  ever  and  for  ever, 

When  seeming  just  within  my  grasp, 

I  feel  my  feeble  hands  unclasp, 

And  sink  discouraged  into  night! 

For  thine  own  purpose,  thou  hast  sent 

The  strife  and  the  discouragement ! 

A  pause. 

What  sayestthou.  Prince  of  Hoheneck? 

Who  keep  me  pacing  to  and  fro 

Amid  these  aisles  of  sacred  gloom. 

Counting  my  footsteps  as  I  go. 

And  marking  with  each  step  a  tomb  ? 

Whv  should  the  world  for* thee  make  room, 

And  wait  thy  leisure  and  thy  beck  ? 

Thou  comest  in  the  hope  to  hear 

Some  word  of  comfort  and  of  cheer ; 

What  can  I  say  ?  I  cannot  give 

The  counsel  to  do  tlus  and  Uve ; 
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But  rather,  firmly  to  deny 

The  tempter,  though  his  power  is  strong, 

And,  inaccessible  to  wrong, 

Still  like  a  martyr  live  and  die ! 

Aj>au80. 

The  evening  air  grows  dusk  and  brown ; 

I  must  go  forth  into  the  town, 

To  visit  beds  of  pain  and  death. 

Of  restless  limbs,  and  quivering  breath, 

And  sorrowing  hearts,  and  patient  eyes 

That  see,  through  tears,  the  sun  go  down, 

But  never  more  shall  see  it  rise. 

The  poor  in  body  and  estate. 

The  sick  and  the  disconsolate. 

Must  not  on  Man's  convenience  wait.  [^Goes  out. 

Miter  Lucifer,  as  a  priest* 

Lucifer  {with  a  genuflexion^  mocking.)  This  is  the  Black  Pater- 
noster. 
God  was  my  foster, 
He  fostered  me 

Under  the  book  of  the  Palm-tree ! 
St.  Michael  was  my  dame. 
He  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
He  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
God  send  me  my  right  food, 
My  right  food,  and  shelter  too, 
That  I  may  to  yon  kirk  go. 
To  read  upon  yon  sweet  book 
Which  the  mighty  God  of  heaven  shook. 
Open,  open,  hell's  gates! 
Shut,  shut,  heaven's  gates  I 
All  the  devils  in  the  air 
The  stronger  be,  that  hear  the  Black  Prayer ! 

[Looking  round  the  church,'\ 
What  a  darksome  and  dismal  place ! 
I  wonder  that  any  man  has  the  face 
To  call  such  a  hole  the  House  of  the  Lord, 
And  the  Gate  of  Heaven, — ^yet  such  is  the  word, 
Ceiling,  and  walls,  and  windows  old, 
Covered  with  cobwebs,  blackened  with  mould ; 
Dust  on  the  pulpit,  dust  on  the  stairs. 
Dust  on  the  benches,  and  stalls,  and  chairs ! 
The  pulpit,  from  which  such  ponderous  sermons 
Have  fallen  down  on  the  brains  of  the  Grermaus, 
With  about  as  much  real  edification. 
As  if  a  great  Bible,  bound  in  lead. 
Had  fallen,  and  struck  them  on  the  head; 
And  I  ought  to  remember  that  sensation! 
Here  stands  the  holy- water  stoup! 
Holy  water  it  may  be  to  many. 
But  to  me,  the  veriest  Liquor  Gehenn»  I 
It  smells  like  a  filthy  fast-day  soup! 
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Near  it  stands  the  box  for  the  poor  ; 
Witii  its  iron  padlock,  safe  and  sure 
I  and  the  priest  of  the  parish  know 
Whither  all  these  chanties  go ; 
Therefore,  to  keep  up  the  institution, 
I  will  add  my  little  contribution ! 

'\JSeput8  in  monet/. 
Underneath  this  mouldering  tomb, 
With  statue  of  stone,  and  scutcheon  of  brass, 
Slumbers  a  great  lord  of  the  village. 
And  his  life  was  riot  and  pillage, 
But  at  length,  to  escape  the  threatened  doom 
Of  the  everlasting,  penal  fire. 
He  died  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant  friar. 
And  bartered  his  wealth  for  a  daily  mass, 
But  all  that  afterwards  came  to  pass. 
And  whether  he  finds  it  dull  or  pleasant, 
Is  kept  a  secret  for  the  present, 
At  his  own  particular  desire. 

And  here,  in  a  comer  of  the  wall. 
Shadowy,  silent,  apart  from  all. 
With  its  awful  portal  open  wide. 
And  its  latticed  windows  on  either  side, 
And  its  step  well  worn  by  the  bended  knees 
Of  one  Of  two  pious  centuries, 
Stands  the  village  confessional ! 
Within  it,  as  an  honoured  guest, 
I  will  sit  me  down  awhile  and  rest ! 

ISeats  himself  in  the  confessional. 
Here  sits  the  priest ;  and  faint  and  low. 
Like  the  sighing  of  an  evening  breeze, 
Gomes  through  these  painted  lattices 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  human  woe ; 
Here,  while  her  bosom  aches  and  throbs 
With  deep  and  agonizing  sobs, 
That  half  are  passion,  half  contrition. 
The  luckless  dAughter  of  perdition 
Slowly  confesses  her  secret  shame ! 
The  tune,  the  place,  the  lover's  name ! 
Here  the  grim  murderer,  with  a  groan, 
From  his  bruised  conscience  roUs  the  stone, 
Thinking  that  thus  he  can  atone 
For  ravages  of  sword  and  flame ! 
Indeed,  I  marvel,  and  marvel  greatly, 
How  a  priest  can  sit  here  so  sedately, 
Blading,  the  whole  year  out  and  in, 
Naught  but  the  catalogue  of  sin. 
And  still  keep  any  f ait±L  whatever 
In  human  virtue!  Never!  never  1 

I  cannot  repeat  a  thousandth  part 
Of  the  horrors  and  crimes  and  sins  and  woes 
That  arise,  when  with  palpitating  throes 
The  grave-yaxd  iu.  Uie  tm.mau  heart 
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Giyes  np  its  dead,  at  the  voice  of  theprieet, 

As  if  he  were  an  archangd,  at  least. 

It  makes  a  peculiar  atmosphere, 

This  odour  of  earthly  passions  and  crimes, 

Such  as  I  like  to  breathe,  at  times, 

And  such  as  often  brings  me  here 

In  the  hottest  and  most  pestilential  season, 

To-day  I  come  for  another  reason ; 

To  foster  and  ripen  an  evil  thought 

In  a  heart  that  is  almost  to  madness  wronght, 

And  to  make  a  murderer  out  of  a  prince, 

A  shght  of  hand  I  learned  long  since ! 

He  comes.    In  the  twilight  he  will  not  see 

The  difference  between  his  priest  and  me  I 

In  the  same  net  was  the  mother  caught ! 

Prince  Henri/  {entering  and  kneeling  at  the  co^feuumal). 

Bemorseful,  peuitent,  and  lowly, 

I  come  to  crave,  O  Father  holy. 

Thy  benediction  on  my  bead. 
Lucifer.  The  benediction  shall  be  said 

After  confession,  not  before  I 

'Tis  a  Gkd-speed  to  the  parting  guest, 

Who  stands  already  at  the  door. 

Sandalled  with  holiness,  and  dressed 

In  garments  pure  from  earthly  stain. 

Meapwhile,  hast  thou  searched  well  thy  breast  ? 

Does  the  same  madness  till  thy  brain  ? 

Or  have  thy  passion  and  unrest 

Vanished  for  ever  from  thy  mind  ? 
Prince  Henri/.  By  the  same  madness  still  made  blind, 

By  the  same  passion  still  possessed, 

I  come  again  to  the  house  of  prayer, 

A  man  afiUcted  and  distressed  1 

As  in  a  cloudy  atmosphere. 

Through  unseen  sluices  of  the  air, 

A  sudden  and  impetuous  wind 

Strikes  the  great  forest  white  with  fear. 

And  every  branch,  and  bough,  and  spray, 

Points  all  its  quivering  leaves  one  way. 

And  meadows  of  grass,  and  fields  of  grain. 

And  the  clouds  above,  and  the  slanting  rain, 

And  smoke  frotn  chimneys  of  the  town. 

Yield  themselves  to  it,  and  bow  down. 

So  does  this  dreadful  purpose  press 

Onward,  with  irresistible  stress, 

And  all  my  thoughts  and  faculties, 

Struck  level  by  the  strength  of  this, 

From  their  true  inclination  turn. 

And  ah  stream  forward  to  Salem  I 
Lucifer,  Alas !  we  are  but  eddies  of  dust, 

Uplifted  by  the  blast,  and  whirled 

Along  the  highway  of  the  world 
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A  moment  only,  then  to  fall 
Back  to  a  common  level  all, 
At  the  subsiding  of  the  gu&t ! 

Frince  Henry,  O  holy  Father  I  pardon  in  me 
The  oscillation  of  a  mind 
Unsteadf  ast,  and  that  cannot  find 
Its  centre  of  rest  and  harmony  I 
For  evermore  before  mine  eyes 
This  ghastly  phantom  flits  and  flies, 
And  as  a  madman  through  a  crowd, 
With  frantic  gestures  and  wild  cries, 
It  hurries  onward,  and  aloud 
Bepeats  its  awful  prophecies! 
Weakness  is  wretchedness  I     To  be  strong 
Is  to  be  happgr!  I  am  weak. 
And  cannot  find  the  good  I  seek, 
Because  I  feel  and  fear  the  wrong  I 

JJttcifer.  Be  not  alarmed !  The  Church  is  kind, 
And  in  her  mercy  and  her  meekness 
She  meets  half-way  her  children's  weakness, 
Writes  their  transgressions  in  the  dust ! 
Though  in  the  Decalogue  we  find 
The  mandate  written,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill  I" 
Yet  there  are  cases  when  we  must. 
In  war,  for  instance,  or  from  scathe 
To  guard  and  keep  the  one  true  Faith  I 
We  must  look  at  the  Decalogue  in  the  light    . 
Of  an  ancient  statute,  that  was  meant 
For  a  mild  and  general  application. 
To  be  understood  with  the  reservation, 
That,  in  certain  instances,  the  Right 
Must  yield  to  the  Expedient ! 
Thou  art  a  Prince.    If  thou  shouldst  die, 
What  hearts  and  hopes  would  prostrate  lie ! 
What  noble  deeds,  what  fair  renown, 
Into  the  grave  with  thee  go  down ! 
What  acts  of  valour  and  courtesy 
Bemain  undone,  and  die  with  thee  I 
Thou  art  the  last  of  all  thy  race ! 
With  thee  a  noble  name  expires. 
And  vanishes  from  the  earth's  face 
The  glorious  memory  of  thy  sires  1 
She  is  a  peasant!    in  her  veins 
Flows  common  and  plebeian  blood ; 
It  is  such  as  daily  and  hourly  stains 
The  dust  and  the  turf  of  battle  plains, 
By  vassals  shed  in  a  crimson  flood. 
Without  reserve,  and  without  reward. 
At  the  slightest  summons  of  their  lord ! 
But  thine  is  precious ;  the  fore-appointed 
Blood  of  kings,  of  God's  anointed  i 
Moreover,  what  has  the  world  in  store, 
For  one  like  her,  but  tears  and  toil  Y 
Daughter  of  Borrow,  serf  of  the  soil, 
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A  peasant's  child  and  a  peasant's  wife, 

And  her  soul  within  her  sick  and  sore 

With  the  roughness  and  barrenness  of  life ! 

I  marvel  not  at  the  heart's  recoil 

From  a  fate  like  this  in  one  so  tender, 

Kor  at  its  eagerness  to  surrender 

All  the  wretchedness,  want,  and  woe 

That  await  it  in  this  world  below, 

For  the  unutterable  splendour 

Of  the  world  of  rest  beyond  the  skies. 

So  the  Church  sanctions  the  sacrifice: 

Therefore  inhale  this  healing  balm, 

And  breathe  this  fresh  life  into  thme; 

Accept  the  comfort  and  the  calm 

She  offers,  as  a  gift  divine  ; 

Let  her  fall  down  and  anoint  thy  feet 

With  the  ointment  costly  and  most  sweet 

Of  her  young  blood,  and  thou  shalt  live. 
Priitce  Henrj/,  And  will  the  righteous  Heaven  forgive  ? 

No  action,  whether  foul  or  fair. 

Is  ever  done,  but  it  leaves  somewhere 

A  record,  written  by  fingers  ghostlv, 

As  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  and  mostly 

In  the  greater  weakness  or  greater  strength 
Of  the  acts  which  follow  it,  till  at  length 
The  wrongs  of  ages  are  redressed. 
And  the  justice  of  Ood  made  manifest! 
Lucifer,  In  ancient  records  it  is  stated 

That,  whenever  an  evil  deed  is  done, 
Another  devO  is  created 
To  scourge  and  torment  the  offending  one ! 
But  evil  is  only  good  perverted. 
And  Lucifer,  the  Bearer  of  Light, 
But  an  angel  fallen  and  deserted. 
Thrust  from  his  Father  s  house  with  a  curse 
Into  the  black  and  endless  night. 
Prince  Henri/.  If  justice  rules  the  universe. 
From  the  good  actions  of  good  men 
Angels  of  light  should  be  begotten. 
And  thus  the  balance  restored  again. 
Jjucijer.  Yes ;  if  the  world  were  not  so  rotten, 

And  80  given  over  to  the  Devil ! 
Prince  Henry.  But  this  deed,  is  it  good  or  evil? 
Have  I  thine  absolution  free 
To  do  it,  and  without  restriction  ? 
Lucifer.  Ay ;  and  from  whatsoever  sin 
Lieth  around  it  and  within. 
From  all  crimes  in  which  it  may  involve  thee, 
I  now  release  thee  and  absolve  thee! 
Prince  Henry.  Give  me  thy  holy  benediction. 

Lucifer  (stretchinff  forth  his  hand  and  muttering) 
Maledictione  perpetua 
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Maledicat  vos 
Pater  etemus  I 
The  Angel  {with  the  teolian  harp.)  Take  heed  I  t^ke  heed  I 
Noble  art  thon  in  thy  birth, 
By  the  good  and  the  great  of  earth 
Hast  thon  been  taught ! 
Be  noble  in  every  thought 
And  in  every  deed ! 
Let  not  the  illusion  of  thy  senses 
Betray  thee  to  deadly  offences. 
Be  strong  I  be  good  !  be  pure  I 
The  right  only  shall  endure, 
All  things  else  are  but  false  pretences  I 
I  entreat  thee,  I  implore, 
Listen  no  more 

To  the  suggestions  of  an  evil  spirit! 
That  even  now  is  there. 
Making  the  foul  seem  fair. 
And  selfishness  itself  a  virtue  and  a  merit ! 

A  Room  in  the  Farm-House, 

Gottlieb,  It  is  decided!    For  many  days, 

And  nights  as  many,  we  have  had 

A  nameless  terror  in  our  breast. 

Making  us  timid,  and  afraid 

Of  Gk>d,  and  his  mysterious  ways! 

We  have  been  sorrowful  and  sad ; 

Much  have  we  suffered,  much  have  prayed 

That  he  would  lead  us  as  is  best, 

And  show  us  what  his  will  required. 

It  is  decided  ;  and  we  give 

Our  child,  0  Prince,  that  you  may  live ! 
Ursula,  It  is  of  God.    He  has  inspired 

This  purpose  in  her ;  and  through  pain, 

Out  of  a  world  of  sin  and  woe. 

He  takes  her  to  himself  again. 

The  mother's  heart  resists  no  longer ; 

With  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  vain 

It  wrestled,  for  he  was  the  stronger, 
Gottlieb,  As  Abraham  offered  long  ago 

His  son  unto  the  Lord,  and  even 

The  Everlasting  Father  in  heaven 

Gave  his,  as  a  lamb  unto  the  slaughter. 

So  do  I  offer  up  my  daughter ! 

Ursula  hides  her  face, 

Blsie.  My  life  is  little. 
Only  a  cup  of  water, 
But  pure  and  limpid. 
Take  it,  O  my  Prince! 
Let  it  refresh  you, 
Let  it  restore  you. 
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It  is  given  willingly, 

It  is  given  freely ; 

May  Gkxl  bless  the  gift ! 
Prince  Henri/,  And  the  giver  I 
Gottlieb.  Amen! 
Frince  Henri/.  1  accept  it ! 
Gottlieb.  Where  are  the  children  ? 
Ursula.  They  are  already  asleep. 
Gottlieb.  What  if  they  were  dead? 

In  the  Qarden, 

Elsie^  I  have  one  thing  to  ask  of  yon. 

Prince  Henry.  What  is  it  ? 

It  is  already  granted. 
JSlsie,  Promise  me, 

When  we  are  gone  from  here,  and  on  our  way 

Axe  journeying  to  Salerno,  you  will  not, 

By  word  or  deed,  endeavour  to  dissuade  me, 

And  turn  me  from  my  purpose :  but  remember 

That  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  City 

Walks  unmolested,  and  with  thoughts  of  pardon 

Occupied  wholly,  so  would  I  approach 

The  gates  of  Heaven,  in  this  great  jubilee, 

With  my  petition,  putting  off  from  me 

All  thoughts  of  earth,  as  shoes  from  oft  my  feet. 

I'romise  me  this. 
Prince  Henri/.  Thy  words  fall  from  thy  lips 

Like  roses  from  the  lips  of  Angelo ;  and  angels 

Might  stoop  to  pick  them  up  1 
lElsie.  Will  you  not  promise  ? 

Prince  Henri/'  If  ever  we  depart  upon  this  journey, 

So  long  to  one  or  both  of  us,  I  promise. 
Elsie.  Shall  we  not  go,  then  P  Have  you  lifted  me 

Into  the  air,  only  to  hurl  me  back 

Wounded  upon  the  ground  ?  and  offered  me 

The  waters  of  eternal  life,  to  bid  me 

Drink  the  polluted  puddles  of  this  world  ? 
Prince  Henry.  0  Elsie !  what  a  lesson  thou  dost  teach  me! 

The  life  which  is,  and  that  which  is  to  come, 

Suspended  hang  in  such  nice  equipoise, 

A  breath  disturbs  the  balance ;  and  that  scale 

In  which  we  throw  our  hearts,  preponderates, 

And  the  other,  like  an  empty  one,  flies  up, 

And  is  accounted  vanity  and  air ! 

To  me  the  thought  of  death  is  terrible. 

Having  such  hold  on  life.    To  thee  it  is  not 

So  much  even  as  the  lifting  of  a  latch ; 

Only  a  step  into  the  open  air 

Out  of  a  tent  already  luminous 

With  light  that  shines  through  its  transparent  walls! 

O  pure  in  heart !  from  thy  sweet  dust  sh^  grow 

Lilies,  upon  whose  petals  will  be  written 

«  Ave  Maria"  in  characters  of  goldl 
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in. 

A  StfMt  in  8tr<uhwg.    Night  Princk  Hxnst  wandering  alone,  wrapped 

in  a  cloak. 

Prince  flVwry.    Still  is  the  night.    The  sound  of  feet 
Has  died  away  from  the  empty  street ; 
And  like  an  artizan,  bending  down 
His  head  on  his  anvil,  the  dark  town 
Sleeps,  with  a  slumber  deep  and  sweet, 
Sleepless  and  restless,  I  alone, 
In  tne  dusk  and  damp  of  these  walls  of  stone, 
Wander  and  weep  in  my  remorse  I 

Crier  of  the  Dead  {ringing  a  belt). 

Wake!  wake! 

All  ye  that  sleep ! 

Pray  for  the  Dead ! 

Pray  for  the  Dead ! 
Prince  Henry,    Hark!  with  what  accents  loud  and  hoarse 
This  warder  on  the  walls  of  death 
Sends  forth  the  challenge  of  his  breath ! 
1  see  the  dead  that  sleep  in  the  grave  I 
They  rise  up  and  their  garments  wave, 
Dimly  and  spectral,  as  they  rise. 
With  the  light  of  another  world  in  their  eyes! 

Crier  of  the  Dead, 

Wake!  wake! 

All  ye  that  sleep ! 

Pray  for  the  Dead  I 

Pray  for  the  Dead  I 
Prince  Senry,    Why  for  the  dead,  who  are  at  rest  P 
Pray  for  the  living,  in  whose  breast 
The  struggle  between  right  and  wrong 
Is  raging  terrible  and  strong, 
As  when  good  angels  war  with  devils ! 
This  is  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
Who,  at  Life's  flowing  feast,  proposes 
The  health  of  absent  friends,  and  pledges, 
Kot  in  bright  goblets  crowned  with  roses, 
And  twinkling  as  we  touch  their  edges, 
But  with  his  dismal  tinkling  bell. 
Mocks  and  mimicks  their  funeral  knell! 

Crier  of  the  Dead, 

Wake!  wake! 

All  ye  that  sleep! 

Pray  for  the  Dead  I 

Pray  for  the  dead  I 
Prince  Senry,    Wake  not,  beloved !  be  thy  sleep 
Silent  as  night  is,  and  as  deep! 
There  walks  a  sentinel  at  thy  gate 
Whose  heart  is  heavy  and  desolate, 
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And  tbe  heavings  of  whose  bosom  number 
The  respirations  of  thy  slumber, 
As  if  some  strange,  mysterious  fate, 
Had  linked  two  hearts  in  one,  and  mine 
Went  madly  wheeling  about  thine, 
Only  with  wider  and  wilder  sweep ! 

Crier  of  the  Dead  {at  a  distance), 

Wakel  wake! 
All  ye  that  sleep ! 
Pray  for  the  Dead ! 
Pray  for  the  Dead ! 
Prince  Senry.    Lo   with  what  depth  of  blackness  thrown 

Against  the  clouds,  far  up  the  skies, 

The  walls  of  the  cathedral  rise, 

Like  a  mysterious  grove  of  stone, 

With  fitful  lights  and  shadows  blending, 

As  from  behind,  the  moon,  ascending. 

Lights  its  dim  aisles  and  paths  unknown  \ 

The  wind  is  rising ;  but  the  boughs 

Kise  not  and  fall  not  with  the  wind 

That  through  their  foliage  sobs  and  soughs ; 

Only  the  cloudy  rack  behind. 

Drifting  onward,  wild  and  ragged. 

Gives  to  each  spire  and  buttress  jagged, 

A  seeming  motion  undefined. 

Below  on  the  square,  an  armed  knight, 

Still  as  a  statue  and  as  white, 

Sits  on  his  steed,  and  the  moonbeams  quiver 

Upon  the  points  of  his  armour  bright. 

As  on  the  ripples  of  a  river.  * 

He  lifts  the  visor  from  his  cheek. 

And  beckons,  and  makes  as  he  wonld  speak. 
Walter  (the  Minnesinger).     Friend  I  can  you  teU  me  where 
alight 

Thuringia's  horsemen  for  the  night  ? 

For  I  have  lingered  in  the  rear. 

And  wandered  vainly  up  and  down. 
Prince  Henry.    I  am  a  stranger  in  the  town, 

As  thou  art ;  but  the  voice  I  hear 

Is  not  a  stranger  to  mine  ear. 

Thou  art  Walter  of  the  Vogelweid ! 
Walter.    Thou  hast  guessed  rightly ;  and  thy  name 

Is  Henry  of  Hoheneck ! 
Prince  Henry.  Ay,  the  same. 

Walter  {embracing  him.)    Gome  closer,  closer  to  my  side ! 

What  brings  thee  hither  ?    What  potent  charm 

Has  drawn  thee  from  thy  German  farm 

Into  the  old  Alsatian  city  ? 
Prince  Henry.    A  tale  of  wonder  and  of  pity ! 

A  wretched  man,  almost  by  stealth 

Dragging  my  body  to  Salem, 

In  the  vain  hope,  and  search  for  health, 
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And  destined  never  to  return. 

Already  thon  hast  heard  the  rest. 

But  what  brmgs  thee,  thas  armed  and  dight 

In  the  equipments  of  a  knight  ? 
TFalter,    Dost  thou  not  see  upon  my  breast 

The  cross  of  the  Crusaders  shine  ? 

My  pathway  leads  to  Palestine. 
Prince  Henty,    Ah,  would  that  way  were  also  mine ! 

0  noble  poet !  thou  wh(»e  heart 
Is  like  a  nest  of  singing-birds 
Booked  on  the  topmost  bough  of  life, 
Wilt  thou,  too,  from  our  sky  deparc, 
And  in  the  clangor  of  the  strife 
Mingle  the  music  of  thy  words  ? 

Walter.  My  hopes  are  high,  my  heart  is  proud, 
And  like  a  trumpet  long  and  loud, 
Thither  my  thoughts  all  clang  and  ring  I 
My  life  is  m  my  hand,  and  lo ! 

1  grasp  and  bend  it  as  a  bow. 

And  shoot  forth  from  its  trembUog  string 
An  arrow  that  shall  be,  perchance, 
Like  the  arrow  of  the  Israelite  king 
Shot  from  the  window  towards  the  east, 
That  of  the  Lord's  deliverance ! 
Frince  Henry.  My  life,  alas !  is  what  thon  seest ! 

0  enviable  fate !  to  be 

Strong,  beautiful,  and  armed  like  thee 

With  lyre  and  sword,  with  song  and  steel  j 

A  hand  to  smite,  a  heart  to  feel ! 

Thy  heart,  thv  hand,  thy  lyre,  thy  sword, 

Thou  givest  til  unto  thy  Lord  ; 

While  I,  so  mean  and  abject  grown, 

Am  thinking  of  myself  aJone. 
Walter.  Be  patient ;  Time  will  reinstate 

Thy  health  and  fortunes. 
Prince  Henry.  'Tis  too  late! 

1  cannot  strive  against  my  fate ! 
Walter.  Come  with  me,  for  my  steed  is  weary : 

Our  journey  has  been  long  and  dreary, 

And,  dreaming  of  his  stall,  he  dints 

With  his  impatient  hoofs  the  flints. 
Prince  Henry  (aside).  I  am  ashamed,  in  my  disgrace. 

To  look  into  that  noble  face  I 

To-morrow,  Walter,  let  it  be. 
Walter.  To-morrow,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

I  shall  again  be  on  my  way. 

Come  with  me  to  the  hostelry, 

Por  I  have  many  things  to  say. 

Our  journey  into  Italy 

Perchance  together  we  may  make ; 

Wilt  thou  not  do  it  for  my  sake  ? 
Prince  Henry.  A  sick  man's  pace  would  bat  impede 

Thine  eager  and  impatient  speed. 
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Besides  my  pathway  leads  me  round 
To  Hiischau,  in  the  forest's  bonnd. 
Where  I  assemble  man  and  steed, 

And  all  things  for  my  journey's  need.  [TJict/  go  out 

Lucifer  (flying  over  the  city).  Sleep,  sleep,  0  dty !  till  the  light 
Wakes  you  to  sin  and  crime  again, 
Whilst  on  your  dreams,  like  dismal  rain, 
I  scatter  downward  through  the  night 
My  maledictions  dark  and  deep. 
I  have  more  martyrs  in  your  walls 
Than  God  has ;  and  they  cannot  sleep ; 
They  are  my  bondsmen  and  mv  thralls ; 
Their  wretcned  lives  are  full  of  pain, 
Wild  agonies  of  nerve  and  brain  ; 
And  every  heart-beat,  every  breath. 
Is  a  convulsion  worse  than  death  I 
Sleep,  sleep,  0  city!  though  within 
The  circuit  of  your  walls  there  lies 
No  habitation  free  from  sin, 
And  all  its  nameless  miseries ; 
The  aching  heart,  the  aching  head, 
Grief  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
And  foul  corruption  of  the  time. 
Disease,  distress,  and  want,  and  woe. 
And  crimes,  and  passions  that  may  grow 
Until  they  ripen  into  crime ! 

Square  in  front  of  the  Cathedral.  Etuter  Sunday.  Feiar  Cuthbeet 
preaching  to  the  crowd  from  a  pulpit  in  the  open  air.  Pkincb  Hli^•By 
and  Elsib  crossing  the  square. 

Prince  Henry.  This  is  the  day,  when  from  the  dead 

Our  Lord  arose  j  and  everywhere, 

Out  of  their  darkness  and  despair, 

Trumphant  over  fears  and  foes, 

The  hearts  of  his  disciples  rose. 

When  to  the  women,  standing  near, 

"  The  Lord  is  risen  j  he  is  not  here  1" 

And,  mindful  that  the  day  is  come. 

On  all  the  healths  in  Christendom 

The  fires  are  quenched,  to  be  again 

Bekindled  from  the  sun,  that  high 

Is  dancing  in  the  cloudless  sky. 

The  churches  are  all  decked  with,  flowers, 

The  salutations  among  men 

Are  but  the  Angel's  word  divine^ 

"  Christ  is  arisen  I"  and  the  bells 

Catch  the  glad  murmur,  as  it  swells, 

And  chaunt  together  in  their  towers. 

All  hearts  are  glad  ;  and  free  from  carB 

The  faces  of  the  people  shine. 

See  what  a  crowd  is  in  the  squarO} 

Gaily  and  gallantly  arrayed  I 
Elsie.  Let  us  go  back;  I  am  afraid  1 
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Prinee  Henry,  Nay,  let  us  mount  the  chnrch-steps  here) 

Under  the  doorway's  sacred  shadow ; 

We  can  see  all  things,  and  be  freer 

From  the  crowd  that  madly  heaves  and  presses ! 
JEUie.  What  a  gay  pageant !  what  bright  dresses ! 

It  looks  like  a  flower-besprinkled  meadow. 

What  is  that  yonder  on  the  square  ? 
Prince  Menry,  A  pulpit  in  the  open  air ;  . 

And  a  Fnax  who  is  preaching  to  the  crowd, 

In  a  voice  so  deep  and  clear  and  loud, 

That,  if  w^e  listen,  and  give  heed. 

His  lowest  words  will  reach  the  ear. 

Friar  Cuthhert  {gesticulating  and  cracking  a  postilion* s  whip.) 

What  ho !  good  people !  do  you  not  hear  ? 

Dashing  along  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

Booted  and  spurred,  on  his  jaded  steed, 

A  courier  comes  with  words  of  cheer. 

Courier !  what  is  the  news,  I  pray  ? 

"  Christ  is  arisen!"  Whence  come  you?  "  From  court." 

Then  I  do  not  believe  it ;  you  say  it  in  sport. 

[Cracks  his  whip  again. 
Ah !  here  comes  another,  riding  this  way ; 
We  soon  shall  know  what  he  has  to  say. 
Courier !  what  are  the  tidings  to>day  ? 
**  Christ  is  arisen!"  Whence  come  you?  "  From  town." 
Then  I  do  not  believe  it ;  away  with  you,  clown. 

[^Cracks  his  whip  more  violently. 
And  here  comes  a  third,  who  is  spurring  amain ; 
What  news  do  you  bring  with  your  loose-hanging  rein. 
Tour  spurs  wet  with  blood,  and  your  bridle  with  foam? 
"  Christ  is  arisen !"  Whence  come  you  ?  "  From  Eome." 
Ah,  now  I  believe.    He  is  risen,  indeed. 
Bide  on  with  the  news  at  the  top  of  your  speed ! 

l^Ghreat  applause  among  the  crowd. 

The  Cathedral  hells  ring. 

But  hark !  the  bells  are  beginning  to  chime. 

And  I  feel  that  I  am  growing  hoarse ; 

I  will  put  an  end  to  my  discourse. 

And  leave  the  rest  for  some  other  time. 

For  the  bells  themselves  are  the  best  of  preachers; 

Their  brazen  lips  are  learned  teachers. 

From  their  pulpits  of  stone,  in  the  upper  air, 

Sounding  aloft,  without  crack  or  flaw. 

Shriller  than  trumpets  under  the  Law, 

Now  a  sermon  and  now  a  prayer. 

The  clangorous  hammer  is  the  tongue, 

This  way,  that  way,  beaten  and  swung, 

That  from  Mouth  of  Brass,  as  from  Mouth  of  Gk>Id 

Hay  be  taught  the  Testaments,  New  and  Old. 

And  above  it  the  great  cross-beam  of  wood 

Bepiesenteth  the  Holy  Bood, 
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Upon  which,  like  the  bell,  our  hopes  are  hang^. 

And  the  wheel  wherewith  it  is  swayed  and  rung 

Is  the  mind  of  man,  that  round  and  round 

Sways,  and  maketh  the  tongue  to  sound! 

And  the  rope,  with  its  twisted  cordage  three, 

Benoteth  the  Scriptural  Trinity 

Of  Morals,  and  Symbols,  and  History ; 

And  the  upward  and  downward  motions  show 

That  we  touch  upon  matters  high  and  low ; 

And  the  constant  change  and  transmutation 

Of  action  and  of  contemplation. 

Downward,  the  Scripture  brought  from  on  high. 

Upward,  exalted  again  to  the  sky ; 

Downward,  the  liteial  interpretation, 

Upward,  the  Vision  and  Mystery ! 

And  now,  my  hearers,  to  make  an  end, 

I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say ; 

In  the  church,  in  honour  of  Easter-day, 

Will  be  represented  a  Miracle  Play ; 

And  I  hope  you  will  all  have  the  grace  to  attend. 

Christ  bring  us  at  last  to  his  felicity ! 

Fax  Yobiscum !  et  Benedicite ! 

In  the  Cathedral, 

Chaunt, 

Eyrie  Eleison  1 
Christe  Eleison ! 

IlUie,    I  am  at  home  here  in  my  Father's  house ! 
These  paintings  of  the  Saints  upon  the  walls 
Have  ^  familiar  and  benignant  faces. 

Frince  Senry.    The  portraits  of  the  family  of  Gk)d ! 
Thine  own  hereafter  shall  be  placed  among  them. 

Tilsie,    How  very  grand  it  is  and  wonderful ! 
Hever  have  I  ^held  a  church  so  splendid! 
Such  columns,  and  such  arches,  and  such  windows. 
So  many  tombs  and  statues  in  the  chapels, 
And  imder  them  so  many  confessionals. 
They  must  be  for  the  rich.    I  should  not  like 
To  tell  my  sins  in  such  a  church  as  this. 
Who  built  it? 

JBrince  Senry,        A  great  master  of  his  craft, 
Erwin  von  Stembach ;  but  not  he  alone, 
For  many  generations  laboured  with  him. 
Children  that  came  to  see  these  saints  in  stone, 
As  day  by  day  out  of  the  blocks  they  rose, 
Grew  old  and  died,  and  still  the  work  went  on, 
And  on,  and  on,  and  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  generation  that  succeeds  our  own 
Perhaps  may  finish  it    The  architect 
Built  his  great  heartinto  the  sculptured  stones, 
And  with  him  toiled  his  children,  and  their  lives 
Were  builded,  with  his  own,  into  the  walls, 
S 
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As  offerings  unto  Gk>d.    Toa  see  thafc  statue 
Fixing  its  joyous,  but  deep- wrinkled  eyes 
Upon  the  Pulor  of  the  Angels  yonder. 
That  is  the  image  of  the  master,  carved 
By  the  fair  huid  of  his  own  child,  Sabina. 

JElHe,  How  beautiful  is  the  column  that  he  looks  at  I 

Prince  Henry,  That,  too,  she  sculptured.    At  the  base  of  it 
Stand  the  Evangelists  ;  above  their  heads 
Four  Angels  blowing  upon  marble  trumpets. 
And  over  them  the  blessed  Christ,  surrounded 
By  his  attendant  ministers,  upholding 
The  instruments  of  his  passion. 

JEUie,  O  my  Lord  I 

Would  I  could  leave  behind  me  upon  earth 
Some  monument  to  thy  glory,  such  as  this ! 

Prince  Senry.  A  greater  monument  than  this  thon  leavest 
In  thine  own  life,  all  purity  and  love ! 
See,  too,  the  Kose,  above  tne  western  portal 
Flamboyant  with  a  thousand  gorgeous  colooiS) 
The  perfect  flower  of  Gothic  loveliness ! 

HUie.  And,  in  the  gallery,  the  long  line  of  statues, 
Christ  with  his  twelve  Apostles  watching  us. 

A  Bishop  in  armour^  hooted  and  epurredj  passes  with  his  train. 

Prince  Henry,  But  come  away  j  we  have  not  time  to  look. 
The  crowd  already  fills  the  church,  and  yonder 
Upon  a  stage,  a  herald  with  a  trumpet. 
Clad  like  the  Angel  Gabriel,  proclaims 
The  Mysteiy  that  will  now  hb  represented^ 


THE   NATIVITY.** 
A  WRAGIJS  PIaAT. 

IHTROITUS. 

Prceeo,    Come^  good  people,  all  and  each. 
Come  and  hsten  to.  our  speech ! 
In  your  presence  here  I  standi 
With  a  trumpet  in  my  hand^ 
To  announce  the  Easter  Play, 
Which  we  represent  to  day! 
First  of  all,  we  shall  rehearse,. 
In  our  action  and  our  verse, 
The  Nativity  of  our  Lord. 
As  written  in  the  old  record 
Of  the  ProtevangeUoa^ 
So  that  het  who  xeads  may  run !    IJBHotDg  his,  trumpet. 


Mercy,  {at  thsfeat  of  Godj.^    Have  pity,  Lord  I  be  not  afraid 
To  save  immlrind,  whom  thoa  hast  made» 
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Nor  let  the  souls  that  were  betrayed 
Perish  eternally  I 
Justice,    It  cannot  be,  it  most  not  be  I 
When  in  the  gardea  placed  by  thee, 
The  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
He  ate,  and  he  must  die  I 
Mercy,  Have  pity.  Lord  !  let  penitence 
Atone  for  disobedience, 
Nor  let  the  fruit  of  man's  offence 
Be  endless  misery ! 
Justice.    What  penitence  proportionate 
Can  e'er  be  felt  for  sin  s6  great  ? 
Of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate, 
And  damned  must  he  be  I 
God.  He  shall  be  saved,  if  that  within 
The  bounds  of  earth  one  free  from  sin 
Be  found,  who  for  his  kith  and  kin 
Will  suffer  martyrdom. 
The  Four  Virtues.  Lord!  we  have  searched  the  world  around, 
From  centre  to  the  utmost  bound, 
But  no  such  mortal  can  be  found ; 
Despairing,  back  we  come. 
Wisdom.  No  mortal,  but  a  Gk>d  made  man| 
Can  ever  carry  out  this  plan, 
Achieving  what  none  other  can. 
Salvation  unto  all  I 
Qod.  Go,  then,  O  my  beloived  Son  I 
It  can  by  thee  alone  be  done  ; 
By  thee  the  victory  shall  be  won 
O'er  Satan  and  the  Fall ! 
Sere  the  Angel  Gabriel  shall  leave  Paradise^  and  fly  towards 
the  earth;  the  jaws  of  Hell  open  helaWy  and  the  Devils  walk 
about f  making  a  great  naiss. 


II.  ITART  AT  THB  WELL, 

Mary,  Along  the  garden  walk,  and  thenee 
Through  the  wicket  in  the  garden  fence* 

I  steal  with  quiet  pace. 
My  pitcher  at  the  well  to  fill. 
That  lies  so  deep  and  cool  and  rtUI 

In  this  sequestered  place. 

These  sycamores  keep  guard  aronnd; 
I  see  no  face,  I  hear  no  sound. 

Save  bubblings  of  the  spring, 
And  my  companions,  who  witmn 
The  threads  of  gold  and  scarlet  Bpin^ 

And  at  their  labour  sing. 
The  Angel  Gabriel.   Hail,  Yirgin  Mary,  foil  of  grac6i! 

Here  Mary  looketh  around  her,  trembling,  and  them  taith 

Mary.  Who  is  it  speaketh  in  this  plaea 
With  such  a  gentle  Toioe? 
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The  Virgin.    And  now  these  clothes,  that  wrapped  him,  take 
And  keep  them  predous,  for  his  sake ; 
Our  benediction  thus  we  make, 
Nought  else  have  we  to  give. 
[8he  gives  them  stoaddling  elotheSy  and  they  depart. 


V.  THB  FUGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

Sere  shall  Joseph  come  in^  leading  an  ass,  on  which  are  seated 

Mart  and  the  Child. 

Mary.    Here  will  we  rest,  under  these 
Overhanging  branches  of  the  trees. 
Where  robins  chant  their  Litanies, 
And  canticles  of  joy. 
Joseph.    My  saddle-girths  have  given  way 
With  trudging  through  the  heat  to-day  j 
Toyon  I  think  it  is  but  play 
To  ride  and  hold  the  boy. 
Mary.    Hark !  how  the  robina  shout  and  sing. 
As  if  to  hail  their  infant  King ! 
I  will  alight  at  ponder  spring 
To  wash  his  little  coat. 
Joseph.    And  I  will  hobble  well  the  ass, 
Lest,  being  loose  upon  the  grass, 
He  should  escape ;  for,  by  the  mass, 
He  is  nimble  as  a  goat. 
jHere  Mary  shall  alight  and  go  to  the  spring, 
Mary.    0  Joseph !  I  am  much  afraid, 
Por  men  are  sleeping  in  the  shade ; 
I  fear  that  we  BhaXl  be  waylaid, 
And  robbed  and  beaten  sore ! 
[Here  a  hand  of  robbers  shall  be  seen  sleeping,  two  of  whom  shollrise 

and  come  forward. 
Dumachus,    Cock's  soul !  deUver  up  your  gold  1 
Joseph,    I  pray  you,  Sirs,  let  go  your  hold ! 

Of  wealth  I  have  no  store . 
Dumachus,    Give  up  your  money ! 
Titus.  Prithee  cease  I 

Let  these  good  people  go  in  peace  \ 
Dumachus.  First  let  them  pay  for  their  release. 

And  then  go  on  their  way. 
Titus.  These  forty  groats  I  give  in  fee, 

If  thou  wilt  only  silent  be. 
Mary.  May  Gtod  be  merciful  to  thee 

Upon  the  Judgment  Day  I 
Jesus.  When  thirty  years  shall  have  gone  by, 
I,  at  Jerusalem  shall  die. 
By  Jewish  hands  exalted  high 

On  the  accursed  tree. 
Then  on  my  right  and  my  left  side. 
These  thieves  shall  both  be  crucified, 
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And  Titos  thenceforth  shall  abide 
In  Paradise  with  me. 
l^Here  a  great  rumour  of  trumpets  and  horses,  UJce  ths  noiss  of  a  king 
with  his  army,  and  the  robbers  shall  take  flight, 

YI.  THB  SLAUGHTER  OF  THS  ISKOOBaHTQ, 

KingSerod.  Potz-tansend !    Himmel-sacrament! 
^Filled  am  I  with  great  wonderment 

At  this  nnwelcome  news  I 
Am  I  not  Herod  ?    Who  shall  dax« 
My  crown  to  take,  my  sceptre  bear, 
As  king  among  the  Jews  ? 
J^Here  he  shall  stride  up  and  doton  andflouriik  his  $U>ordt 
What  ho !  I  fain  would  drink  a  can 
Of  the  strong  wine  of  Canaan! 

The  wine  of  Helbon  bring, 
I  purchased  at  the  Fair  of  Tjrre, 
As  red  as  blood,  as  hot  as  fire, 
And  fit  for  any  king  I 

[He  qnaff^  great  gobUitS  of^ne. 
Now  at  the  window  will  I  stand 
While  in  the  street  the  armed  band 

The  little  children  slav : 
The  babe  thus  bom  in  Bethlehem 
Will  surely  slaughtered  be  with  them, 
Nor  live  another  day  I 
[Here  a  voice  of  lamentation  shall  be  heard  in  the  st>reet, 
Rachel.  0  wicked  king!    0  cruel  speed! 
To  do  this  most  unrighteous  deed! 
My  children  all  are  slain  I 
Herod.  Ho,  seneschal  1  another  cup  I 
With  wine  of  Sorek  fill  it  up ! 
I  would  a  bumper  drain ! 
Bahab.  May  maledictions  fall  and  blast 
Thyself  and  lineage,  to  the  last 
Of  all  thy  kith  and  kin  I 
Herod.  Another  goblet !  quick  I  and  stir 
Pomegranate  juice  and  drops  of  myrrh 
And  calamus  therein ! 
Soldiers  (in  the  street).  Give  up  thy  child  into  onr  hands ! 
It  is  King  Herod  who  commands 
That  he  should  thus  be  slain  ! 
The  Nurse  Medusa,  0  monstrous  men!    What  have  ye  done  I 
It  is  King  Herod's  only  son 
That  ye  have  cleft  in  twain ! 
Herod.  Ah,  luckless  day !    What  Words  of  fear 
Are  these  that  smite  upon  my  ear 

With  such  a  doleful  aoondl 
What  torments  rack  my  heart  and  head! 
Would  I  were  dead  1  would  I  were  dead. 
And  buried  in  the  ground  I 
[He  falls  down  and  writhes  as  though  eaten  by  worms.  Hell  opens, 
and  Satan  and  Astaboth  come  forth  and  drag  him  down. 
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Vn.  JESUS  AT  PLAY  WITH  HIS  SCHOOLMATES.    ' 

Jmu»,  The  shower  is  over.    Let  ns  play, 
And  make  some  sparrows  out  of  clay, 
Down  by  the  river's  side. 
Judeu.  See  how  the  stream  has  overflowed 
Its  banks,  and  o'er  the  meadow  road 
Is  spreading  far  and  wide ! 
They  draw  water  out  of  the  river  by  channels^  andjorm  little  pools, 
Jesus  makes  twelve  sparrows  of  clay,  and  the  other  hoys  do  the 
same, 
Jesus.  Look !  look!  how  prettily  I  make 
These  little  sparrows  by  the  lake 

Bend  down  their  necks  and  drink ! 
Now  will  I  make  them  sing  and  soar 
So  far,  they  shall  retom  no  more 
Unto  this  river's  brink. 
Judas.  That  canst  thou  not !  They  are  but  day, 
They  cannot  sing,  nor  fly  away 
Above  the  meadow  lands ! 
Jesus.  Fly,  fly !  ye  sparrows !  you  are  free ! 
And  while  you  live,  remember  me. 
Who  made  yon  with  my  hands. 
[Sere  Jesus  shall  clap  his  handsy  and  the  sparrows  shall  fly  away^ 

chirruping. 
Judas.  Thou  art  a  sorcerer,  I  know ; 
Oft  has  my  mother  told  me  so. 
I  will  not  play  with  thee ! 

T-Htf  strikes  Jesus  on  the  right  side, 
Jesus.  Ah,  Judas !  thou  hast  smote  my  side. 
And  when  I  shall  be  crucified. 
There  shall  I  pierced  be  I 

Sere  Joseph  shall  come  in  and  say-^ 

Joseph.  Ye  wicked  bovs  !  why  do  ye  play, 
And  break  the  holy  Sabbath  day  ? 
What,  think  ye,  will  your  mothers  say 

To  see  you  in  suah  plight! 
In  such  a  sweat  and  such  a  heat, 
With  all  that  mud  upon  your  feet ! 
There's  not  a  beggar  in  the  street 

Makes  such  a  sorry  sight ! 


VIII.  THE  YILLAOB  SCHOOL. 

The  Babbi  Ben  Israel,  with  a  long  beard,  sitting  on  a  high  stool, 

with  a  rod  in  his  hand, 

Babbi,  I  am  the  Babbi  Ben  Israel, 

Throughout  this  village  known  full  well, 
And,  as  my^  scholars  all  will  tell, 

Learned  in  things  divine ; 
The  Kabala  and  Talmud  boar 
Than  all  the  prophet^  prize  I  more, 
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For  water  is  all  Bible  lore, 
Bat  Mishna  is  strong  wine. 

My  fame  extends  from  West  to  East, 
And  always,  at  the  Purim  feast, 
I  am  as  drunk  as  any  beast 

That  wallows  in  his  sty ! 
The  wine  it  so  elateth  me. 
That  I  no  difference  can  see 
Between  "  Accursed  Haman  be !" 

And  *'  Blessed  be  Mordecal!" 

Come  hither,  Judas  Iscariot, 
Say,  if  thy  lesson  thon  hast  got 
From  the  Rabbinical  Book  or  not. 
Why  howl  the  dogs  at  night  ? 

Judas.    In  the  Kabbinical  Book,  it  saith, 
The  dogs  howl,  when  with  icy  breath 
Great  SammaSl,  the  Angel  of  Death, 
Takes  through  the  town  his  flight! 
Babbi,    Well,  boy !  now  say,  if  thou  art  wise. 
When  the  Angel  of  Death,  who  is  full  of  eyes. 
Gomes  where  a  sick  man  dying  lies, 
What  doth  he  to  the  wight  ? 
Judas.    He  stands  beside  him,  dark  and  tall, 

Holding  a  sword,  from  which  doth  fall  , 

Into  his  mouth  a  drop  of  gall, 
And  so  he  tumeth  white. 
Habhu    And  now,  my  Judas,  say  to  me 
What  the  great  Voices  Four  mav  be, 
That  quite  across  the  world  do  nee. 
And  are  not  heard  by  men  ? 
Judas,    The  Voice  of  the  Sun  in  heaven's  dome. 
The  Voice  of  the  Murmuring  of  Rome, 
The  Voice  of  a  Soal  that  goeth  home, 
And  the  Angel  of  the  Bain ! 
ILdbbi.    Well  have  ye  answered  every  one  I 
Now,  little  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son, 
Let  us  see  how  thv  task  is  done. 
Canst  thou  thy  letters  say  ? 
Jesus,  Aleph. 

Babhi.  Wliat  next  ?    Bo  not  stop  yet. 

Go  on  with  all  the  alphabet. 
Come,  Aleph,  Beth ;  dost  thou  forget  ? 
Cock's  soul!  thou'dst  rather  play! 
Jesus.  What  Aleph  means  I  fain  would  know, 

Before  I  any  farther  go ! 
Babbi.  0,  by  Saint  Peter!  wonldst  thon  so? 
Come  hither,  boy,  to  me. 
As  surely  as  the  letter  Jod 
Once  cried  aloud,  and  spake  to  Gk)d, 
So  surely  shalt  thou  feel  this  rod, 
And  punished  shalt  thou  be  ! 
Sere  Rabbi  Ben  Israel  shall  lift  up  his  rod  to  strike  Jesus^  and 
his     right  arm  shall  be  paralyzed. 
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IX  CROWTSTBJ)  WITH   FLOWERS. 
J^TJB  sitting  among  hit  playmates^  erownadwith  fiowers  at  their 

Bojfs.  We  spread  our  garments  on  the  ground  I 
With  fragrant  flowers  thy  head  is  crowned. 
While  like  a  guard  we  stand  around, 

And  hail  thee  as  our  King  I 
Thou  art  the  new  Mng  of  the  Jews, 
Nor  let  the  passers-by  refuse 
To  bring  that  homage  which  men  use 
To  majesty  to  bring. 
[Kere  a  traveller  shall  go  hy^  and  the  hoys  shall  lay  hold  of  his  gar- 
ments and  say : 
Boys.  Come  hither  I  and  all  reverence  pay 
Unto  our  monarch,  crowned  to-day  I 
Then  go  rejoicing  on  your  way, 
In  tdlprosperity ! 
Traveller,  Hail  to  the  King  of  Bethlehem, 
Who  weareth  in  his  diadem 
The  yellow  crocus  for  the  gem 
Of  his  authority! 
l^Se  passes  by;  and  others  come  in,  hearing  on  a  Utter  a  sick  ehild» 
Boys.  Set  down  the  litter  and  draw  near  I 
The  King  of  Bethlehem  is  here ! 
What  ails  the  child,  who  seems  to  fear 
That  we  shfdl  do  him  harm  i' 
The  Bearers.    He  climbed  up  to  the  robin's  nest, 
And  out  there  darted,  from  its  rest, 
A  serpent  with  a  crimson  crest, 
And  stung  him  in  the  arm. 
Jesus.  Bring  him  to  me,  and  let  me  feel 
The  wounded  place  ;  my  touch  can  heal 
The  sting  of  serpents,  and  can  steal 
The  poison  from  the  bite! 

[JB.e  touches  the  wound,  and  the  hoy  hegins  to  cry. 
Cease  to  lament  I    I  can  foresee 
That  thou  hereafter  known  shalt  be, 
Among  the  men  who  follow  me, 
As  Simon  the  Canaanite ! 


BPILOGUB. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day 
Will  be  represented  another  play, 
Of  the  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Iiord, 
Beginning  directly  after  Nones  ! 
At  the  close  of  which  we  shall  accord^ 
Bv  way  of  benison  and  reward, 
like  sight  of  a  holy  Martyr's  bones ! 
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IV. 

77^0  Road  to  Sirsehau.  Fbincx  HsmtT  and  Elszx,  with  their  attendants, 
on  horseback* 

JSlsie.    Onward  and  onward  the  highway  runs  to  the  distant  city, 
impatiently  bearing 
Tidings  of  human  joy  and  disaster,  of  love  and  of  hate,  of  doing 
and  danng ! 
Prince  Senry.    This  life  of  ours  is  a  wild  soolian  harp  of  many  a 
joyous  strain, 
But  under  them  all  there  runs  a  loud  perpetual  wail,  as  of  souls 
in  pain. 
Elsie.    Faith  alone  can  interpret  life,  and  the  heart  that  aches  and 
bleeds  with  the  stigma 
Of  pain,  alone  bears  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  can  comprehend 
its  dark  enigma. 
Prince  'Kenry.  Man  is  selfish,  and  aeeketh  pleasure  with  little  care 
of  what  may  betide ; 
Else  why  am  I  travelling    here  beside    thee,  a  demon  that 
rides  by  an  angel's  side? 
Elsie,  All  the  hedges  are  white  with  dust,  and  the  great  dog  under 
the  creaking  wain 
Hangs  his  head  in  the  la^  heat,  while  onward  the  horses  toil 
and  strain. 
Prince  Henry.  Now  they  stop  at  the  way-side  inn,  and  the  wag- 
goner laughs  with  the  landlord's  daughter, 
While  out  of  the  dripping  trough  the  horses  distend  their  leathern 
sides  with  water. 
Elsie.  All  through  life  there  are  way-side  inns,  where  man  may 
refresh  his  soul  with  love ; 
Even  the  lowest  may  quench  his  thirst  at  rivulets  fed  by  springs 
from  above. 
Prince  Henry.  Yonder,  where  rises  the  cross  of  stone,  our  journey 
along  the  highway  ends. 
And  over  the  fields,  by  a  bridle-path  down  into  the  broad  green 
valley  descends. 
Elsie.    I  am  not  sony  to  leave  behind  the  beaten  road  with  its 
dust  and  heat ; 
The  air  will  be  sweeter  far,  and  the  turf  will  be  softer  under  our 
horses'  feet.  \,They  turn  down  a  green  lane. 

Elsie.  Sweet  is  the  air  with  the  budding  haws,  and  the  valley 
stretching  for  miles  below 
Is  white  with  blossoming  cherry-trees,  as  if  just  covered  with 
lightest  snow. 
Prince  Henry,  Over  our  heads  a  white  cascade  is  gleaming  against 
the  distant  hill ; 
We  cannot  hear  it,  nor  see  it  move,  but  it  hangs  like  a  banner 
when  winds  are  still. 
Elsie.  Damp  and  cool  is  this  deep  ravine,  and  cool  the  sound  of  the 
brook  by  our  side  ! 
What  is  this  castle  that  rises  above  us,  and  lords  it  over  a  land 
BO  wide? 
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Frinee  Henry,  It  is  the  home  of  the  Counts  of  Calva  ;  well  have  I 
known  these  scenes  of  old, 
Well  I  remember  each  tower  and  turret,  remember  the  brooklet, 
the  wood  and  the  wold. 
Elate.  Hark!  from  the  little  village   below  us  the  bells  of  the 
church  are  ringing  for  rain! 
Priests  and  peasants  in  long  procession  come  forth  and  kneel  on 
the  arid  plain. 
Frinee  Henri/,  They  have  not  long  to  wait,  for  I  see  in  the  south 
uprising  a  little  cloud, 
That  before  the  sun  shall  be  set  will  cover  the  sky  above  us  as 
with  a  shroud.  [They  pass  on. 


The  Convent  of  Eirschau  in  the  Black  Forest.  The  Convent  cellar^  Fbiab 
CLAT78  comes  in  with  a  light  and  a  basket  of  empty  flagons. 

Friar  Claus,  I  always  enter  this  sacred  place 

With  a  thoughtful,  solemn,  and  reverent  pace. 

Pausing  long  enough  on  each  stair 

To  breathe  an  ejaculatory  prayer, 

And  a  benediction  on  the  vines 

That  produce  these  various  sorts  of  wines ! 

For  my  part,  I  am  well  content  • 

That  we  have  got  through  with  the  tedious  Lent ! 

Fasting  is  all  very  well  for  those 

Who  have  to  contend  with  invisible  foes ; 

But  I  am  quite  sure  it  does  not  agree 

With  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  like  me. 

Who  am  not  of  that  nervous  and  meagre  kind 

That  are  always  distressed  in  body  and  mind! 

And  at  times  it  really  does  me  good 

To  come  down  among  this  brotherhood. 

Dwelling  for  ever  under  ground, 

Silent,  contemplative,  round  and  sound ; 

Each  one  old,  and  brown  with  mould, 

But  filled  to  the  lips  with  the  ardour  of  youth, 

With  the  latent  power  and  love  of  truth, 

And  with  virtues  fervent  and  manifold. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  at  Easter-tide, 

When  buds  are  swelling  on  every  side. 

And  the  sap  begins  to  move  in  the  vine. 

Then  in  all  the  cellars,  far  and  wide. 

The  oldest,  as  well  as  the  newest,  wine 

Begins  to  stir  itself,  and  ferment, 

With  a  kind  of  revolt  and  discontent 

At  being  so  long  in  darkness  pent. 

And  fain  would  burst  from  its  sombi'e  tun 

To  bask  on  the  hill-side  in  the  sun ; 

As  in  the  bosom  of  us  poor  friars. 

The  tumult  of  half*sufcKlued  desires 

Por  the  world  that  we  have  left  behind 

Disturbs  at  times  all  peace  of  mind ! 
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And  now  that  we  have  lived  through  Lent, 
My  duty  it  is,  as  often  before, 
To  open  awhile  the  prison-door, 
And  give  these  restless  spirits  vent. 

Kow  here  is  a  cask  that  stands  alone, 

And  has  stood  a  hundred  years  or  more, 

Its  beard  of  cobwebs,  long  and  hoar, 

Trailing  and  sweeping  along  the  floor. 

Like  Barbarossa,  who  sits  in  his  cave, 

Taciturn,  sombre,  sedate,  and  grave. 

Till  his  beard  has  grown  through  the  table  of  stone ! 

It  is  of  the  quick  and  not  of  the  dead ! 

In  its  veins  the  blood  is  hot  and  red. 

And  a  heart  still  beats  in  those  ribs  of  oak 

That  time  may  have  tamed,  but  has  not  broke. 

It  comes  from  Bacharach  on  the  Khine, 

Is  one  of  the  three  best  kinds  of  wine, 

And  costs  some  hundred  florins  the  ohm  ; 

But  that  I  do  not  consider  dear. 

When  I  remember  that  every  year 

Four  butts  are  sent  to  the  Pope  of  Borne. 

And  whenever  a  goblet  thereof  I  drain, 

The  old  rhyme  keeps  running  in  my  brain, 

At  Bacharach  on  the  Ehine, 

At  Hochheim  on  the  Main, 

And  at  WUrzburg  on  the  Stein, 

Grow  the  three  best  kinds  of  wine  I 

They  are  all  good  wines,  and  better  far 
Than  those  of  the  Neckar,  or  those  of  Ahr. 
In  particular,  Wtirzburg  well  may  boast 
Of  its  blessed  wine  of  the  Holy  •Ghost, 
Which  of  all  wines  I  like  the  most. 
This  I  shall  draw  for  the  Abbot's  drinking, 
Who  seems  to  be  much  of  my  way  of  thinking. 

[Fills  a  flagon. 
Ah!  how  the  streamlet  laughs  and  sings ! 
What  a  delicious  fragrance  springs 
From  the  deep  flagon,  while  it  filk, 
As  of  hyacinths  and  daffodils ! 
Between  this  cask  and  the  abbot's  lips 
Many  have  been  the  sips  and  slips ; 
Many  have  been  the  draughts  of  wine, 
On  their  way  to  his,  that  have  stopped  at  mine ; 
And  many  a  time  my  soul  has  hankered 
For  a  deep  draught  out  of  his  silver  tankard, 
When  it  shonld  have  been  busy  with  other  affairs, 
Less  with  its  longings  and  more  with  its  prayei-s. 
But  now  there  is  no  such  awkward  condition, 
Ko  danger  of  death  and  eternal  perdition ; 
So  here's  to  the  Abbot  and  Brothers  all, 
Who  dwell  in  this  convent  of  Peter  and  Paul  I  [He  drinks. 
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O  cordial  delidons !    O  fxwtber  of painl 
It  flashes  like  sanshine  into  my  brain! 
A  benison  rest  on  the  Bishop  who  sends 
Sadi  a  fudder  oi  wine  as  this  to  his  frifindsl 

And  now  a  flagon  for  snch  as  may  ask 
A  draught  from  the  noble  Bacharach  cask, 
.    And  I  will  be  gone,  though  I  know  full  wdl 
The  cellar's  a  cheerfuller  place  than  the  cell. 
Behold  where  he  stands,  all  sound  and  good) 
Brown  and  old  in  his  oaken  hood; 
Silent  he  seems  externally 
As  any  Carthusian  monk  may  be ; 
But  within,  what  a  spirit  of  deep  unrest  I 
What  a  seething  and  simmering  in  his  breast  I 
As  if  the  heaving  of  his  great  heart 
Would  burst  his  belt  of  oak  apart! 
Let  me  unloose  this  button  of  wood. 
And  quiet  a  little  his  turbulent  mood.    [Sets  it  running. 
Seel  how  its  currents  gleam  and  shine, 
As  if  they  had  caught  the  purple  hues 
Of  autunm  sunsets  on  the  Bhine, 
Descending  and  mingling  with  the  dews ; 
Or  as  if  the  grapes  were  stained  with  the  blood 
Of  the  innocent  boy,  who,  some  years  back, 

Was  taken  and  crucified  by  the  Jews, 
In  that  ancient  town  of  Bacharach ; 

Perdition  upon  those  infidel  Jews, 

In  that  ancient  town  of  Bacharach ! 

The  beautiful  town,  that  gives  us  wine 

With  the  fragrant  odour  of  Muscadine ! 

I  should  deem  it  wrong  to  let  this  pass 

Without  first  touching  my  lips  to  the  glass. 

For  here  in  the  midst  of  the  cnrrent  I  standi 

Like  the  stone  Pfalz  in  the  midst  of  the  riyer, 

Taking  toll  upon  either  band, 

And  much  more  grateful  to  the  giver.    [Se  drinJ:s, 

Here,  now,  is  a  very  inferior  kind, 

Such  as  in  any  town  you  may  find. 

Such  as  one  might  imagine  would  suit 

The  rascal  who  drank  wine  out  of  a  boob  f 

And,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  crime, 

For  he  won  thereby  Dorf  Htkffelaheim. 

A  jolly  old  toper !  who  at  a  pull 

Could  drink  a  postilion's  iacK-boot  foil. 

And  ask  with  a  laugh,  when  that  was  done. 

If  the  fellow  had  left  the  other  one! 

This  wine  is  as  good  as  we  can  afford 

To  the  friars,  who  sit  at.  the  lower  board. 

And  cannot  distingui^  bad  from  good, 

And  are  far  better  off  than  if  they  could. 

Being  rather  the  rude  disciples  of  beer 

Than  of  anything  more  refined  and  dear ! 

iFills  iht  other  flagon  and  iepartM, 
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The  Scriptorium.^'^  Friar  Pacifious,  transcribing  and  illuminating. 

Friar  Pacijicus.  It  is  growing  dark !  Yet  one  line  more, 
And  then  my  work  for  to-day  is  o'er. 
I  come  again  to  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 
Ere  I  that  awful  name  record, 
That  is  spoken  so  lightly  among  men, 
Let  me  pause  a  while,  and  wash  my  pen ; 
Pure  from  blemish  and  blot  must  it  be 
When  it  writes  that  word  of  m3^tery  I 

Thus  have  I  laboured  on  and  on, 

Nearly  through  the  Gk)spel  of  John, 

Can  it  be  that  from  the  lips 

Of  this  same  gentle  Evangelist, 

That  Chiist  himself  perhaps  has  kissed, 

Came  the  dread  Apocalypse  t 

It  has  a  very  awf lU  look, 

As  it  stands  there  at  the  end  of  the  book, 

Like  the  sun  in  an  eclipse. 

Ah  me !  when  I  think  of  that  vision  divine. 

Think  of  writing  it,  line  bv  line, 

I  stand  in  awe  of  the  terrible  curse, 

Like  the  trump  of  doom,  in  the  closing  verse! 

God  forgive  me !  if  ever  I 

Take  aught  from  the  book  of  that  Prophecy, 

Lest  my  part  too  should  be  taken  away 

From  the  Book  of  Life  on  the  Judgment  Day. 

This  is  well  wiitten,  though  I  say  it ! 
I  should  not  be  afraid  to  display  it, 
In  open  day,  on  the  self -same  shelf 
With  the  writings  of  St.  Thecla  herself, 
Or  of  TJieodosius,  who  of  old 
Wrote  the  Gospels  in  letters  of  gold  1 
That  goodly  folio  standing  yonder,. 
Without  a  single  blot  or  blunder. 
Would  not  bear  away  the  palm  from  mine,. 
If  we  should  compare  them  line  for  Uue.. 

There,  now,  is  an  initial  letter! 

St.  TJlric  himself  never  made  a  better  ! 

Finished  down  to  the  leaf  and  the  snail, 

Down  to  the  eyes  on  the  peacock's  tail ! 

And  now  as  I  turn  the  volume  over, 

And  see  what  lies  between  cover  and  eorer, 

What  treasures  of  art  these  pages  hold, 

All  a-blaze  with  crimscm  and  gold, 

God  forgive  me !  I  seem  to  f^ 

A  certain  satisfaction  steal 

Into  my  heart,  and  into  my  bralB, 

As  if  my  talent  had  not  Iain 

Wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  all  in  vaiib 

Yes,  I  might  also  say  to  the  Lord, 

Here  is  a  copy  of  thy  Woid^ 
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Written  out  with  much  toil  and  pain ; 

Take  it,  O  Lord,  and  let  it  be 

As  something  I  have  done  for  thee ! 

[He  looks  from  the  window. 
How  sweet  the  air  is !    How  fair  the  scene  1 
I  wish  I  had  as  lovely  green 
To  paint  my  landscapes  and  my  leaves ! 
How  the  swallows  twitter  under  the  eaves! 
There,  now,  there  is  one  in  her  nest ; 
I  can  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  head  and  breast. 
And  will  sketch  her  thus  in  her  quiet  nook, 
For  the  margin  of  my  Gospel  book. 

[Se  makes  a  sketch, 
I  can  see  no  more.  Through  the  valley  yonder 
A  shower  is  passing ;  I  hear  the  thunder 
Mutter  its  curses  in  the  air. 
The  Devil's  own  and  only  prayer! 
The  dusty  road  is  brown  with  rain, 
And,  speeding  on  with  might  and  main, 
Hitherward  rides  a  gallant  train. 
They  do  not  parley,  they  cannot  wait, 
But  hurry  in  at  toe  convent  gate. 
What  a  fair  lady !  and  beside  her 
What  a  handsome,  graceful,  noble  rider  I 
Kow  she  gives  him  her  hand  to  alight : 
Thev  will  beg  a  shelter  for  the  night. 
I  will  go  down  to  the  corridor. 
And  try  to  see  that  face  once  more ; 
It  will  do  for  the  face  of  some  l)eautif ul  Saint, 
Or  for  one  of  the  Maries  I  shall  paint.    [Qoes  out. 

The  Cloisters,    The  Abbot  Ehnestits  pacing  to  and  fro, 

Ahhot,    Slowly,  slowly  up  the  wall 

Steak  the  sunshine,  steals  the  shade; 
Evening  damps  begin  to  fail. 
Evening  shadows  are  displayed. 
Bound  me,  o'er  me,  everywhere. 
All  the  sky  is  grand  with  clouds. 
And  athwart  the  evening  air 
Wheel  the  swallows  home  in  crowds. 
Shafts  of  sunshine  from  the  west 
Faint  the  dusky  windows  red; 
Darker  shadows,  deeper  rest, 
Underneath  and  overhead 
Darker,  darker,  and  more  wan, 
In  my  breast  the  shadows  fall ; 
Upward  steals  the  life  of  man. 
As  the  sunshine  from  the  walL 
From  the  wall  into  the  sky, 
From  the  roof  along  the  spire ; 
Ah,  the  souls  of  those  that  die 
Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  highec 
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:Enter  Prince  Henrt. 
Prince  Senry,    Christ  is  arisen ! 
Abbot.  Amen !  hi  is  arisen ! 

His  peace  be  with  you! 
Prince  Menry.  Here  it  reigns  for  ever ! 

The  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  understanding, 

Beigns  in  these  cloisters  and  these  corridors. 

Are  you  Emestus,  abbot  of  the  convent  ? 
Abbot.  I  am. 
Prince  Henry.  And  I  Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck, 

Who  crave  your  hospitality  to-night. 
Abbot.  You  are  thrice  welcome  to  our  humble  walls. 

You  do  us  honour ;  and  we  shall  requite  it, 

I  fear,  but  poorly,  entertaining  you 

With  Paschal  eggs,  and  our  poor  convent  wine, 

The  remnants  of  our  Easter  holidays. 
Prince  Henry.  How  fares  it  with  the  holy  monks  of  Hirschau  ? 

Are  all  tnings  well  with  them  ? 
Abbot.  All  things  are  well. 

Prince  Henry.  A  noble  convent !    I  have  known  it  long 

Bv  the  report  of  travellers.    I  now  see 

Their  commendations  lag  behind  the  truth. 

You  lie  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Nagold 

As  in  a  nest :  and  the  still  river,  gliding 

Along  its  bed,  is  like  an  admonition 

How  all  things  pass.    Your  lands  are  rich  and  ample. 

And  your  revenues  large.    God's  benediction 

Bests  on  your  convent. 
Abbot.  By  our  charities 

We  strive  to  merit  it.    Our  Lord  and  Master, 

When  he  departed,  left  us  in  his  will, 

As  our  best  legacy  on  earth,  the  poor ! 

These  we  have  always  with  us ;  had  we  not, 

Our  hearts  would  grow  as  hard  as  are  these  stones. 
Prince  Henry.  If  I  remember  right,  the  Counts  of  Calva 

Founded  your  convent. 
Abbot.  Even  as  yon  say. 

Prince  Henry.  And,  if  I  err  not,  it  is  verv  old. 
Abbot.  Within  these  cloisters  lie  already  buried 

Twelve  holy  Abbots.    Underneath  the  flags 

On  which  we  stand,  the  Abbot  William  lies, 

Of  blessed  memory. 
Prince  Henry.  And  whose  tomb  is  that. 

Which  bears  the  brass  escutcheon  ? 
Abbot,  A  benefactor's* 

Conrad,  a  Count  of  Calva,  he  who  stood 

Godfather  to  our  bells.    * 
Prince  Henry.  Your  monks  are  learned 

And  holy  men,  I  trust, 
Abbot.  There  are  among  them 

Learned  and  holy  men.    Yet  in  this  age 

We  need  another  Hildebrand,  to  shake 

And  purify  us  like  mighty  wind« 
T 
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The  world  is  wicked,  and  sometimes  I  wonder 

GK>d  does  not  lose  his  patience  with  it  wholly, 

And  shatter  it  like  glass !    Even  here,  at  times, 

Within  these  walls  where  all  should  be  at  peace, 

I  have  my  trials.    Time  has  laid  his  hand 

Upon  my  heart,  gently,  not  smiting  it, 

Bat  as  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 

Upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  its  -vibrationa. 

Ashes  are  on  m^  head,  and  on  my  lips 

Sackcloth,  and  m  my  breast  a  heaviness 

And  weariness  of  life,  that  makes  me  ready 

To  say  to  the  dead  abbots  under  ns, 

" Make  room  for  me!"    Only  I  see  the  dusk 

Of  evening  twilight  coming,  and  have  not 

Completed  half  my  task  ,*  and  so  at  times 

The  thought  of  my  short-comings  in  this  life 

Falls  like  a  shadow  on  the  life  to  come. 
Prince  JEEenry.  We  must  all  die,  and  not  the  old  alone ; 

The  young  have  no  exemption  from  that  doom. 
Abbot,  Ah,  yes !  the  young  may  die,  but  the  old  must  I 

That  is  the  difference. 
Trince  JELenry,  I  have  heard  much  laud 

Of  vour  transcribers.    Your  Scriptorium 

Is  lamous  among  all,  your  manuscripts 

Ffaised  for  their  beauty  and  their  excellence. 
Abbot,  That  is  indeed  our  boast.    If  you  desire  it, 

You  shall  behold  these  treasures.  And  meanwhile 

Shall  the  Befectorarins  bestow 

Your  horses  and  attendants  for  the  night. 

[They. go  in.     The  Vesper-iell  rings, 

n^e  Chapel,    Vespers ;  after  which  the  monks  retirej  a  chorister  leading 

an  old  monk  who  is  blind, 

Prince  Henry,  They  are  all  gone,  save  one  who  lingers, 

Absorbed  in  deep  and  silent  prayer. 

As  if  his  heart  could  find  no  rest. 

At  times  he  beats  his  heaving  breast 

With  clenched  and  convulsive  fingers, 

Then  lifts  them  trembling  in  the  air. 

A  chorister,  with  golden  hair, 

Guides  hitherward  his  heavy  pace. 

Can  it  be  so  ?    Or  does  my  sight 

Deceive  me  in  the  uncertain  light  P 

•Ah,  no !  I  recognize  that  face, 

Though  Time  has  toncl^ed  it  in  his  flight. 

And  dianged  the  auburn  hair  to  white. 

It  is  Count  Hugo  of  the  Ithine, 

The  deadliest  foe  of  all  our  race, 

And  baleful  unto iiie  and  mine! 
The  Blind  Monk,  Who  is  it  that  doth  stand- so  iie^. 

His  whispcsed  words  I  ahnost'hear  P 
Frinee  Senry,  I  am  PrixieeJS^my  of  Hohenedc, 
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And  yoU)  Connt  Hugo  of  the  Bhine ! 

I  know  yon,  and  I  see  the  scar, 

The  brand  upon  yonr  forehead,  shine 

And  redden,  like  a  baleful  star ! 
The  BUnd  Monk,    Ount  Hngo  once,  but  now  the  wreck 

Of  what  I  was.    0,  Hoheneck  I 

The  passionate  will,  the  pride,  the  wrath, 

That  bore  me  headlong  on  my  path, 

Stumbled  and  staggered  into  fear, 

And  failed  me  in  my  mad  career. 

As  a  tired  steed  some  evil-doer, 

Alone  upon  a  desolate  moor, 

Bewildered,  lost,  deserted,  blind^ 

And  hearing  loud  and  close  behind 

The  o'ertaking  steps  of  his  pursuer. 

Then  suddenly  from  the  dark  there  came 

A  voice  that  called  me  by  my  name. 

And  said  to  me,  "  Kneel  down  and  pray !" 

And  so  my  terror  passed  away, 

Passed  utterly  away  for  ever. 

Contrition,  penitence,  remorse, 

Came  on  me,  with  o'erwhelming  force ; 

A  hope,  a  longing,  an  endeavour, 

By  days  of  penance  and  nights  of  i»rayer, 

To  frustrate  and  defeat  despair ! 

Calm,  deep,  and  still  is  now  my<heaft, 

With  tranquil  waters  overflowed ; 

A  lake  whose  unseen  fountains  start, 

Where  once  the  hot  volcano  glowed. 

And  you,  0  Prince  of  Hoheneck! 

Have  known  me  in  that  earlier  time, 

A  man  of  violence  and  crime, 

Whose  passions  brooked  no  curb  nor  check. 

Behold  me  now,  in  gentler  mood, 

One  of  this  holy  brotherhood. 

Give  me  your  hand ;  here  let  me  kneed-; 

Make  your  reproaches  sharp  as  steel ; 

Spurn  me,  and  smite  me  on  each  cheek ; 

!No  violence  can  harm  the  meek, 

There  is  no  wound  Christ  cannot  heal. 

Yes ;  lift  your  princely  hand,  and  tfrice 

Bevenge,  if  'tis  revenge  you  seek ; 
Then  pardon  me,  for  Jesus'  sake ! 
Prince  Henry.    Arise,  Count  Hugo !  let  there  be 

No  further  strife  nor  enmity 
Between  us  twain ;  we  botii  have^eiTed ! 
Too  rash  in  act,  too  wroth  in  word. 
From  the  beginning  have  we  stood 
In  fierce,  defiant  attitude. 
Each  thoughtless  of  the  other's  figjit, 
And  each  rehant  on  his  might. 
But  now  our  souls  are  mote  eiibdaed. 
The  hand  of  Qcdj  and  not  in  win ; 
Has  touched  na  with  the  fiie  of  pain. 


Ffir¥  ^xBsarQB»£ 


To««^RnKx;>t»A!ifaat.ItdL    —  ^., 

Ag  I  h  iwiif  ■  to  ksonr  he  bag  gwniB  of  ka  ( 
FrfmrCmOUtt,    Whojoetbej? 
FrUtrJokm.  ^  ACiimm  RJBeeMdMstnin, 

Woo  suifttl  bote  joK  before  tbe  ndB. 

Tbcfe  IS  witb  tbem  a  damsel  fur  to  aee^ 

As  deoder  and  giaoefal  as  a  reed! 

Wheo  she  alighted  irom  her  steed. 

It  seemed  Kte  a  bkiseoiu  bkyim  6am  a  tree. 
JMrr  Cmiibert,    Kone  of  joor  pale-faoed  gizls  for  me ! 

Hone  of  joor  damseJs  of  high  degree! 
Ffiar  John.    Come,  old  feUow,  <hink  down  to  yonr  p^  !^ 

Bot  do  not  diink  aoj  farther,  I  b^. 

Friar  Paul  (n$tffs). 

In  the  days  of  gold, 

The  days  of  old^ 

Gross  of  wood 

And  bishop  of  gold ! 
Friar  Outhbtrt,    What  an  infernal  racket  and  riot ! 
Oah  you  not  take  yonr  wine  in  quiet  ? 
Why  fill  the  convent  with  such  scandals, 
Af  Q  yon  were  so  many  drunken  Vandals? 
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Friar  Paul  (continues). 

Now  we  have  changed 

That  law  so  good. 

To  cross  of  gold 

And  bishop  of  wood ! 
Friar  Cuthhert,    Well,  then,  since  you  are  in  the  mood 
To  give  your  noisy  hnmoars  vent, 
Sing  and  shout  to  your  heart's  content! 

Chorus  ofMonks* 

Funde  vinum,  funde  I 
Tanquam  sint  fluminis  nndSB, 
Nee  quasras  unde, 
Sed  fundas  semper  abnnde! 
Friar  John,    What  is  the  name  of  yonder  friar, 

With  an  eye  that  glows  like  a  coal  of  fire, 

And  such  a  black  mass  of  tangled  hair  ? 
Friar  Faul,    He  who  is  sitting  there. 

With  a  rollicking 

Devil-may-care, 

Free-and-easy  look  and  air. 

As  if  he  were  used  to  such  feasting  and  frolicking  ? 
Friar  John,    The  same. 
Friar  Faul.    He's  a  stranger.    You  had  better  ask  his  name. 

And  where  he  is  going,  and  whence  he  came. 
Friar  John,    Hallo!  Sir  Friar! 
Friar  Paul,  You  must  raise  your  voice  a  little  higher, 

He  does  not  seem  to  hear  what  you  say. 

Now,  try  again !  He  is  looking  this  way. 
Friar  John,  Hallo  I  Sir  Friar, 

We  wish  to  inquire 

Whence  you  came,  and  where  you  are  going, 

And  anything  else  that  is  worth  the  knowing. 

So  be  so  good  as  to  open  your  head. 
Lucifer,  I  am  a  Frenchman  born  and  bred, 

Going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome. 

My  home 

Is  the  convent  of  St.  Gildas  de  Bhuys,  *» 

Of  which,  very  like,  you  never  have  heard. 
Monks.  Never  a  word  I 
Lucifer.  You  must  know,  then,  it  is  in  the  diocese 

Called  the  Diocese  of  Yannes, 

In  the  province  of  Brittany, 

From  the  gray  rocks  of  Morbihan 

It  overlooks  the  angry  sea ; 

The  very  sea-shore  where. 

In  his  great  despair, 

Abbot  Abelard  walked  to  and  fro, 

Filling  the  night  with  woe, 

And  wailing  aloud  to  the  merciless  seaa 

The  name  of  his  sweet  Heloise ! 

Whilst  overhead 

The  convent  windows  gleamed  as  red  .    .    . 
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As  the  fiery  eyes  6f  the  monks  within, 

Who  with  joTud  din 

Gaye  themselyes  up  to  all  kinds  of  sin ! 

Ha !  that  is  a  convent !  that  is  an  abbey ! 

Over  the  doon. 

None  <^  yonr  death-headB  carved  in  wood, 

None  of  yonr  Saints  looking  pious  and  good, 

None  of  vonr  Patriarchs  old  and  shabby  ! 

But  the  heads  and  tnsks  of  boars, 

And  the  cells 

Hong  all  round  with  the  fells 

Of  the  fallow  deer. 

And  then  what  cheer! 

What  jolly,  fat  friais, 

Sitting  round  the  great,  roaring  fires. 

Bearing  londef  than  they. 

With  tneir  strong  wines. 

And  their  concubines, 

And  never  a  bell. 

Calling  yon  up  with  a  start  of  afiEright 

In  the  dead  of  night. 

To  send  von  grumbling  down  dark  staiid^ 

To  mumble  your  prayers. 

But  the  cheery  crow 

Of  cocks  in  the  yard  below. 

After  daybreak  an  hour  or  so, 

And  the  barking  oi  deep-mouthed  hoimds ; 

These  are  the  sounds 

That,  instead  of  bells,  salute  the  ear. 

And  then  all  day 

Up  and  away 

Through  the  forest,  hunting  the  deer ! 

Ah,  my  friends!  I'm  afraid  that  here 

You  are  a  little  too  pious,  a  little  too  tame, 

And  the  more  is  the  shame. 

'Tis  the  greatest  f(^y 

Not  to  be  jolly ! 

That's  what  I  think! 

Come,  drink,  drink, 

Drink,  and  die  game ! 
Monks,  And  your  Abbot  What's-Ms-name  ? 
Lucifer,  Abelard ! 
Monks,  Did  he  drink  hard  ? 
Lnoifer,  O,  no !    Not  he ! 

He  was  a  dry  old  fellow. 

Without  juice  enough  to  get  thoroughly  mellow. 

There  he  stood, 

Lowering  at  us  in  sullen  mood, 

As  if  he  had  come  into  Brittany 

Just  to  reform  our  brotherhood !  lA  rear  of  Umghter, 

But  yon  see 

It  never  would  do ! 

For  some  of  us  knew  a  thing  or  twoj 
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In  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gildaa  de  Bhuysl 

For  instance,  the  great  ado 

With  old  Falbert's  niece, 

The  young  and  lovely  Heloisel 
Friar  John,  Stop  there,  if  jou  please, 

Till  we  drink  to  the  fair  Heloise! 
All  {drinking  and  ihoutvng,)  Heloise !  Heloise^ 

[The  chapel-hell  tolU. 
Lucifer  (starting).  What  is  that  bell  for  ?   Are  you  such  asses 

As  to  keep  up  the  fashion  of  midnight  masses  ? 
Friar  Cuthbert  It  is  only  a  poor,,  unfortunate  brother. 

Who  is  gifted  with  most  miraculous  powers 

Of  getting  up  at  all  sorts  of  hours^ 

And,  by  way  of  penance  and  Christiaa  xacekneiB^ 

Of  creeping  silently  out  of  his  cell 

To  take  a  pull  at  tnat  hideous  bell^ 

So  that  all  the  monks  who  are  lying  awake 

May  murmur  some  kind  of  prayec  for  his  sake. 

And  adapted  to  his  peculiar  wea^ess  I 
Friar  John.  From  frailty  and  fall — 
All.  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  all! 
Friar  Cuthbert.    And  before  the  bell  for  matins  sounds, 

He  takes  his  lantern,  and  goes  the  rounds, 

Flashing  it  into  our  sleepy  eyes, 

Merely  to  say  it  is  time  to  arise. 

But  enough  of  that.    Go  on,  if  yon  please, 

With  your  sto^  about  St.  Gildas  de  Ehuys. 
lAicifer.    Well,  it  nnally  came  to  pass 

That,  half  in  fun  and  half  in  malice, 

One  Sunday  at  Mass 

We  put  some  poison  into  the  chaUcOt 

But,  either  by  accident  or  design,, 

Peter  Abelard  kept  away 

From  the  chapel  that  day, 

And  a  poor,  young  friar,  who  in  his  stead 

Drank  the  sacramental  wine. 

Fell  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  disad !' 

But  look,  do  you  see  at  the  window  there 

That  face,  with  a  look  of  grief  and  despair^ 

That  ghastly  face,  as  of  one  in  pa^  ? 
Monks,  Who?  where? 
Lucifer.  As  I  spoke,  it  vanished  away  agam. 
Friar  Cuthbert,  It  is  that  n^arious 

Siebald  the  Befectorarious. 

That  fellow  is  always  playing  the  sooujk, 

Creeping  and  peeping  and  prowling  about ; 

And  then  he  regaJea 

The  Abbot  with  scandalons  tales, 
Lucifer.  A  spy  in  the  convent  ?    One  of  the  bKOthent 

Telling  scandabus  tales  of  the  others  ? 

Out  upon  him,  the  lazy  loon  I 

I  would  put  a  stop  to  that  pretty  sooa. 

In  a  way  he  should  roe  it. 
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Monks,  How  shall  we  do  it  ? 
Luetfer,  Do  you,  brother  Paul, 

Creep  under  the  window,  close  to  the  wall. 

And  open  it  suddenly  when  I  calL 

Then  seize  the  villain  by  the  hair, 

And  hold  him  there, 

And  pnnish  him  soundly,  once  for  all. 
Friar  Cuthbert.  As  St.  Donstan  of  old, 

We  are  told. 

Once  caught  the  Devil  by  the  nose  I 
Luc^er,  Ha !  ha  I  that  story  is  very  clever. 

But  has  no  foundation  whatsoever. 

Quick!  for  I  see  his  face  again 

Glaring  in  at  the  window-pane ; 

Now !  now  I  and  do  not  spare  your  blows. 

Friar  Paul  opens  the  window  suddenly ^  and  seizes  SlEBALD.  They 

heat  him. 

Friar  Siebald.  Help !  help  I  are  you  going  to  slay  me  ? 
Friar  Paul.  That  will  teach  you  again  to  betray  me  I 
Friar Biebald,  Mercy!  mercy! 

Friar  Paul  (shouting  and  heating,) 

Bumpass  bellorum  lorum, 
Yim  confer  amorum 
Morum  verorum,  rorum 
Tue  plena  polorum  I 
iMcifer,  Who  stands  in  the  doorway  yonder, 

Stretching  out  his  trembling  hand. 

Just  as  Abelard  used  to  stand, 

The  flash  of  his  keen,  black  eyes. 

Forerunning  the  thunder  ? 
The  Monks  {in  confusion).    The  Abbot!  the  Abbot ! 
Friar  Cuthbert,  And  what  is  the  wonder! 

He  seems  to  have  taken  you  by  surprise. 
Friar  Francis.    Hide  the  great  flagon 

From  the  eyes  of  the  dragon ! 
Friar  Cuthbert.  Pull  the  brown  hood  over  your  face  ! 

This  will  bring  us  into  disgrace  I 
Abbot,  What  means  this  revel  and  carouse  ? 

Is  this  a  tavern  and  drinking-house? 

Are  you  Christian  monks,  or  heathen  devils. 

To  pollute  this  convent  with  your  revels? 

Were  Peter  Damain  still  upon  earth. 

To  be  shocked  by  such  ungodly  mirth, 

He  would  write  your  names,  with  pen  of  gall, 

In  his  Book  of  Giomorrah,  one  and  all  I 

Away,  you  drunkards !  to  your  cells. 

And  pray  till  you  hear  the  matin-bdls ; 

You,  brother  Francis,  and  you.  Brother  Paul! 

And  as  a  penance  mark  each  prayer 

With  Uie  scourge  upon  your  shoiilderB  bare : 

Nothing  atones  for  such  a  sin 

But  the  blood  that  follows  the  discipline. 
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And  you,  Brother  Cnthbert,  come  with  me 

Alooe  into  the  sacristy ; 

Yon,  who  should  be  a  guide  to  your  brothers, 

And  are  tea  times  worse  than  all  the  others, 

For  you  IVe  a  draught  that  has  long  been  brewing. 

You  shall  do  a  penance  worth  the  doing  I 

Away  to  your  prayers,  then,  one  and  cull 

I  wonder  the  very  convent  wall 

Does  not  crumble  and  crush  you  in  its  fall! 

The  Neighbouring  Nunnery.     The  Abbess  IrmingaRD  sitting  10 ith 

Elsie  in  the  Moonlight, 

Irminaard,    The  night  is  silent,  the  wind  is  still 
The  moon  is  looking  from  yonder  hill 
Down  upon  convent,  and  grove,  and  garden ; 
The  clouds  have  passed  away  from  her  face, 
Leaving  behind  them  no  sorrowful  trace, 
Only  the  tender  and  quiet  grace 
Of  one,  whose  heart  has  b^  healed  with  pardon* 

And  such  am  I.    Hy  soul  within 

Was  dark  with  passion  and  soiled  with  sin. 

But  now  its  wounds  are  healed  again  ; 

Gone  are  the  anguish,  the  terror,  and  pain; 

Far  across  that  desolate  land  of  woe, 

O'er  whose  burning  sands  I  was  forced  to  go, 

A  wind  from  heaven  began  to  blow  ; 

And  all  my  being  trembled  and  shook, 

As  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  or  the  grass  of  the  field. 

And  I  was  healed,  as  the  sick  are  healed, 

When  fanned  by  the  leaves  of  the  Holy  Book! 

As  thou  sittest  in  the  moonlight  there. 

Its  glory  flooding  thy  golden  hair, 

And  the  only  darkness  that  which  lies 

In  the  haunted  chambers  of  thine  eyes, 

I  feel  my  soul  drawn  unto  thee, 

Strangely,  and  strongly,  and  more  and  more. 

As  to  one  I  have  known  and  loved  before ; 

For  every  soul  is  akin  to  me 

That  dwells  in  the  land  of  mystery  I 

I  am  the  Lady  Irmingard, 

Bom  of  a  noble  race  and  name  I 

Many  a  wandering  Suabian  bard. 

Whose  life  was  dreary,  and  bleak,  and  hard, 

Has  found  through  me  the  way  to  fame. 

Brief  and  bright  were  those  days,  and  the  night 

Which  followed  was  full  of  a  lurid  light. 

Love,  that  of  every  woman's  heart 

Will  have  the  whole,  and  not  apart, 

That  is  to  her,  in  Nature's  plan. 

More  than  ambition  is  to  man. 

Her  light,  her  life,  her  very  breath, 

With  no  alternative  but  death, 
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Found  me  a  maiden  soft  and  young, 
Just  from  the  convent's  cloiBtered  school^ 
And  seated  on  my  lowly  stool. 
Attentive  while  the  minstrels  song. 

Gkdlant,  graoefol.  gentle,  tall, 

Fairest,  noblest,  D^t  of  all. 

Was  Walter  of  the  Vogelweid ; 

And,  whatsoever  may  betide. 

Still  I  think  of  him  with  pride ! 

His  song  was  of  the  snmmer-time, 

The  very  birds  sang  in  his  rh^me ; 

The  sunshine,  the  delicioos  air. 

The  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  were  there ; 

And  I  £^w  restless  as  I  heard, 

Kestless  and  buoyant  as  a  bird, 

Down  soft,  atrial  currents  sailing. 

O'er  blossomed  orchards,  and  fields  in  bloom,. 

And  through  the  momentary  gloom 

Of  shadows  o'er  the  landscape  trailing. 

Yielding  and  borne  I  know  not  where. 

But  feeUng  resistance  unavailing. 

And  thus,  unnoticed  and  apart, 
And  more  by  accident  than  choice, 
I  listened  to*  that  single  voice 
Until  the  chambers  of  my  heart 
"Were  filled  with  it  by  night  and  day. 
One  night, —  it  was  a  night  in  May, — 
Within  the  garden,  unawares, 
Under  the  blossoms  in  the  gloom, 
I  heard  it  utter  my  own  name 
With  protestations  and  wild  prayers ; 
And  it  rang  through  me,  and  became 
Like  the  archangel's  trump  of  doom. 
Which  the  soul  hears,  and  must  obey ; 
A^d  mine  arose  as  from  a  tomb. 
My  former  life  now  seemed  to  me 
Such  as  hereafter  death  may  be, 
When  in  the  great  Eternity 
We  shall  awake  and  find  it  day. 

It  was  a  dream,  and  would  not  stay ; 
A  dream,  that  in  a  single  night 
Faded  and  vanished  out  of  sight. 
M^  father's  anger  followed  fast 
This  passion,  as  a  freshening  blast 
Seeks  out  and  fans  the  fire,  whose  rage 
It  may  increase,  but  not  assuage. 
And  he  exclaimed  :  "No  wandering  bard 
Shall  win  thy  hand,  0  IrmingardI 
For  which  Fnnce  Henry  of  Hoheneck 
By  messenger  and  letter  suea.' 


t» 
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G^enily,  but  firmly,  I  replied  : 

'*  Henry  of  Hoheneck  I  discard ! 

Never  the  hand  of  Irmingard 

Shall  lie  in  his  as  the  hand  of  a  bride  1'" 

This  said  I,  Walter,  for  thy  sake  ; 

This  said  I,  for  I  could  not  choose. 

After  a  pause,  my  father  spoke 

In  that  cold  and  deliberate  tone 

Which  turns  the  hearer  into  stone, 

And  seems  itself  the  act  to  be 

That  follows  with  such  dread  certainty ; 

"  This,  or  the  cloister  and  the  veill" 

No  other  words  than  these  he  said, 

But  they  were  like  a  funend  wail ; 

My  life  was  ended,  my  heart  was  dead. 

That  night  from  the  castle^gate  went  down, 

With  silent,  slow,  and  stealthy  pace, 

Two  shadows,  mounted  on  shadowy  steeds. 

Taking  the  narrow  path  that  leads 

Into  the  forest  dense  and  brown. 

In  the  leafy  darkness  of  the  place, 

One  could  not  distinguish  form  nor  face,^ 

Only  a  bulk  without  a  shape, 

A  darker  shadow  in  the  shade ; 

One  scarce  could  say  it  moved  or  stayed. 

Thus  it  was  we  made  our  escape ! 

A  foaming  brook,  with  many  a  bound, 

Followed  us  like  a  playful  hound ; 

Then  leaped  before  us,  and  in  the  hollow 

Paused,  and  waited  for  us  to  follow, 

And  seemed  impatieut,  aud  afraid 

That  our  tardy  flight  should  be  betrayed 

By  the  sound  our  horses'  hoof-beats  made. 

Ajid  when  we  reached  the  plain  below,^ 

We  paused  a  moment  and  drew  rein 

To  look  back  at  the  castle  again ; 

And  we  saw  the  windows  all  a-glow 

With  lights,  that  were  passing  to  and  fraf 

Our  hearts  with  terror  ceased  to  beat  f 

The  brook  crept  silent  to  our  feet ; 

We  knew  what  most  we  feared  to  know. 

Then  suddenly  horns  began  to  Uow; 

And  we  heard  a  shout,  and  a  heavy  trampy 

And  our  horses  snorted  in  the  damp 

Night-air  of  the  meadows  green  and  wide, 

And  in  a  moment,  side  by  side. 

So  close,  they  must  have  seemed  but  one, 

The  shadows  across  the  moonlight  run,. 

And  another  came,  and  swept  behind, 

Like  the  shadows  of  clouds  before  the  windL 

How  I  remember  that  breathless  flight 
Across  the  moors,  in  the  summer  night  \ 
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How  under  our  feet  the  long,  white  road, 

Backward  like  a  river  flowed. 

Sweeping  with  it  fences  and  hedges, 

Whilst  farther  awaj,  and  overhead, 

Paler  than  I,  with  fear  and  dread, 

The  moon  fled  with  us,  as  we  fled 

Along  the  forest's  jagged  edges! 

All  this  I  can  remember  well ; 

But  of  what  afterwards  befell 

I  nothing  further  can  recall 

Than  a  blind,  desperate,  headlong  fall ; 

The  rest  is  a  blank  and  darkness  all. 

When  I  awoke  out  of  this  swoon, 

The  sun  was  shining,  not  the  moon, 

Making  a  cross  upon  the  wall 

With  the  bars  of  my  windows  narrow  and  tall ; 

And  I  prayed  to  it,  as  I  had  been  wont  to  pray, 

From  early  childhood,  day  by  day, 

Each  morning,  as  in  bed  I  lay  ! 

I  was  lying  again  in  my  own  room ! 

And  I  thanked  God,  in  my  fever  and  pain, 

That  those  shadows  on  the  midnight  plain 

Were  gone,  and  could  not  come  again ! 

I  struggled  no  longer  with  my  doom  I 

This  happened  many  years  ago, 
I  left  my  father's  home  tx>  come. 
Like  Catherine  to  her  martyrdom, 
For  blindly  I  esteemed  it  so. 
And  when  I  heard  the  couvrent  door 
Behind  me  close,  to  ope  no  more, 
I  felt  it  smite  me  like  a  blow. 
Through  all  my  limbs  a  shudder  ran. 
And  on  my  bruised  spirit  fell 
The  dampness  of  my  narrow  cell 
As  night-air  on  a  wounded  man, 
Giving  intolerable  pain. 

But  now  a  better  life  began. 
I  felt  the  agony  decrease 
,By  slow  degrees,  then  wholly  cease. 
Ending  in  perfect  rest  and  peace  1 
It  was  not  apathy,  nor  dullness. 
That  weighed  and  pressed  upon  my  brain, 
But  the  same  passion  I  had  given 
To  earth  before,  now  turned  to  heaven 
With  all  its  overflowing  fullness. 

Alas !  the  world  is  full  of  peril ! 

The  path  that  runs  through  the  fairest  meads, 

On  the  sunniest  side  of  the  valley,  leads 

Into  a  region  bleak  and  sterile ! 

Alike  in  the  high-bom  and  the  lowly, 

The  will  is  feeble  and  passion  strong. 

We  cannot  sever  right  from  wrong ; 
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Some  falsehood  mingles  with  all  trtith ; 
Nor  is  it  strange  the  heart  of  vonth 
Should  waver  and  comprehend  but  slowly 
The  thinps  that  are  holy  and  unholy ! 
But  in  this  sacred  and  calm  retreat, 
We  are  well  and  safely  shielded 
From  winds  that  blow,  and  waves  that  beat, 
From  the  cold,  and  rain,  and  blighting  heat, 
To  which  the  strongest  hearts  have  yielded. 
Here  we  stand  as  the  Virgins  Seven, 
For  our  celestial  bridegroom  yearning ; 
Onr  hearts  are  lamps  for  ever  burning. 
With  a  steady  and  unwavering  flame, 
Pointing  upward,  for  ever  the  same, 
Steadily  upward  toward  the  Heaven ! 

The  moon  is  hidden  behind  a  cloud  ; 

A  sudden  darkness  fills  the  room. 

And  th^  deep  eves,  amid  the  gloom, 

Shine  like  jewels  in  a  shroud. 

On  the  leaves  is  a  sound  of  falling  rain  ; 

A  bird,  awakened  in  its  nest. 

Gives  a  faint  twitter  of  unrest. 

Then  smooths  its  plumes  and  sleeps  again. 

No  other  sounds  than  these  I  hear ; 

The  hour  of  midnight  must  be  near. 

Thou  art  o'erspent  with  the  day's  fatigue 

Of  riding  many  a  dusty  league ; 

Sink,  then,  gently  to  thy  slumber ; 

Me  so  manv  cares  encumber. 

So  many  gnosts,  and  forms  of  fright. 

Have  started  from  their  graves  to-night. 

They  have  driven  sleep  from  mine  eyes  away  ; 

I  will  go  down  to  the  chapel  and  pray. 


V. 

A  covered  bridge  at  Lucerne, 

Prince  Henrj/,  God's  blessing  on  the  architects  who  build 
The  bridges  o'er  swift  rivers  and  abysses 
Before  impassible  to  human  feet, 
No  less  than  on  the  builders  of  cathedrals, 
Whose  massive  walls  are  bridges  thrown  across 
The  dark  and  terrible  abyss  of  Death. 
Well  has  the  name  of  Pontifex  been  given 
Unto  the  Church's  head,  as  the  chief  builder 
And  architect  of  the  invisible  bridge 
That  leads  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Elsie.  How  dark  it  grows  I 

What  are  these  paintings  on  the  walls  around  us  ? 

Prince  Henrj/.  The  Dance  Macaber ! 

Elsie.  What  ? 

Prince  Kenry,  The  Dance  of  Death  ? 
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All  that  go  to  and  fro  mttst  look  upon  it, 
Mindful  of  what  they  shall  be,  while  beneaCih, 
Among  the  wooden  piles,  the  turbulent  riv« 
Bushes,  impetuous  as  the  river  of  life, 
With  dimpling  eddies,  ever  green  and  bright, 
Save  where  the  shadow  of  this  bridge  falls  on  it. 

Elsie,    O,  yes!  I  see  it  now! 

Frinee  Henry,  The  grim  musldan 

Leads  all  men  through  the  mazes  of  that  dance, 
To  difEerent  sounds  in  diffei*ent  measures  moving ; 
Sometimes  he  plays  a  lute,  sometimes  a  drum, 
To  tempt  or  t^rify. 

Hhie.  What  is  this  picture  ? 

Frinee  Senry,    It  is  a  young  man  singing  to  a  nun, 
Who  kneels  at  her  devotions,  but  in  kneeling 
Turns  round  to  look  at  him;  and  Death,  metanwhile, 
Is  putting  out  the  candles  on  the  altar ! 

JElsie.  Ah,  wnat  a  pity  'tis  that  she  should  listen 
IJnto  such  songs,  when  in  her  orisons 
She  might  have  heard  in  heaven  tJie  angels  singing  I 

Prince  Henry,  Here  he  has  stolen  a  jester's  o^p  luid  bells. 
And  dances  with  the  Queen. 

Eleie,  A  foolish  jest ! 

Prince  Henry.  And  here  the  heart  of  the  new-wedded  wife, 
Coming  from  church  with  her  beloved  lord, 
He  startles  with  the  rattle  of  his  drum. 

Elsie,  Ah,  that  is  sad  1    And  yet  perhaps  'tis  best 
That  she  should  die,  with  all  the  sunshine  on  her, 
And  all  the  benedictions  of  the  morning, 
Before  this  affluence  of  golden  light 
Shall  fade  into  a  cold  and  clouded  gray, 
Then  into  darkness 

Prince  Henry,  Under  it  is  written, 

"  Nothing  but  death  shall  separate  thee  and  me !" 

Elsie,  And  what  is  this,  that  follows  close  upon  it  ? 

Prince  Henry.    Death,  playing  a  Dulcimer.  Behind  him, 
A  poor  old  woman,  with  a  rosary. 
Follows  the  sound  and  seems  to  wish  her  feet 
Were  swifter  to  o'ertake  him.    Underneath, 
The  inscription  reads,  "  Better  is  Death  than  Life." 

Elsie,  Better  is  Death  than  Life !    Ah  yes !  to  thousands 
Death  plays  upon  a  dulcimer,  and  sings 
That  song  of  consolation,  till  the  air, 
Bings  with  it,  and  they  cannot  choose  but  foUow 
Whither  he  leads.    And  not  the  old  alone. 
But  the  young  also  hear  it,  and  are  still. 

Prince  Henry,  Yes,  in  their  sadder  moments.    'Tisthe  sound 
Of  their  own  hearts  they  hear,  half  full  of  tears, 
Which  are  like  crystal  cups,  half  filled  with  water, 
Besponding  to  the  pressure  of  a  finger 
With  music  sweet  and  low  and  melancholy. 
Let  us  go  forwturd,  and  no  longer  stay 
In.  this  great  picture-gallery  of  Dealin! 
I  hate  it!  ay.  the  very  thought  of  it! 
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Elsie,  "Why  is  it  hateful  to  you  ? 

Prince  Henry.  For  the  reason 

That  life,  aud  all  that  speaks  of  life,  is  lovelv, 
And  death,  and  all  that  speaks  of  death,  is  hateful. 

JElsie,  The  grave  itself  is  but  a  covered  bridge. 

Leading  from  light  to  light,  through  a  brief  darkness ! 

Prince  Henry,  {emerging  from  the  bridge,)  I  breathe  again 
more  &eeiy !    Ah,  how  pleasant 
To  come  once  more  into  the  light  of  day, 
Out  of  that  shadow  of  death !    To  hear  again 
The  hoof-beats  of  our  horses  on  firm  ground. 
And  not  upon  those  hollow  planks,  resounding 
With  a  sepulchral  echo,  like  the  clods 
On  cof&ns  in  a  churchyard !    Yonder  lies 
The  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest-Towns,  apparelled 
In  light,  and  lingering,  like  a  village  maiden, 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  her  native  mountains, 
Then  pouring  all  her  life  into  another's. 
Changing  her  name  and  being  I    Overhead, 
Shaking  his  cloudy  tresses  loose  in  air, 
Eises  Pilatus,  with  his  windy  pines.  ^They  pass  on. 

TJie  DeviVa  Bridge,  Fbikcb  Hbnky  and  Elsie  crossing^  with  attendants. 

Guide,    This  bridge  is  called  the  Devil's  Bridge, 

With  a  single  arch,  from  ridge  to  ridge, 

It  leaps  across  the  terrible  chasm 

Yawning  beneath  us,  black  and  deep, 

As  if,  in  some  convulsive  spasm. 

The  summits  of  the  hills  had  cracked. 

And  made  a  road  for  the  cataract, 

That  raves  and  rages  down  the  steep! 
Lucifer  (under  the  bridge).    Ha !  ha ! 
Guide.    Never  any  bridge  but  this 

Could  stand  across  the  wild  abyss ; 

All  the  rest,  of  wood  or  stone. 

By  the  Devil's  hand  were  overthrown. 

He  toppled  crags  from  the  precipice. 

And  whatsoe'er  was  built  by  day 

In  the  night  was  swept  away ; 

None  could  stand  but  this  alone. 
Lucifer  {under  the  bridge) .    Hatha! 
Guide.    I  showed  you  in  the  valley  a  boulder 

Marked  with  the  imprint  of  his  shoulder ; 

As  he  was  bearing  it  up  this  way, 

A  peasant,  passing,  cried,  "Herr  J^!'* 

And  the  Devil  dropped  it  in  his  fright. 

And  vanished  suddenly  out  of  sight. 
Lucifer  {under  the  bridge).    Ha  I  ha  I 
Guide,    Abbot  Giraldus  of  Einsiedd, 

For  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Borne, 

Built  this  at  last,  with  a  single  arch, 

Under  which,  on  its  endless  march. 

Runs  the  river,  white  with  foam, 
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Like  a  thread  throngh  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

And  the  Devil  promised  to  let  it  stand, 

Under  compact  and  condition 

That  the  first  living  thing  which  crossed 

Bhoold  be  surrendered  into  his  hand, 

And  be  beyond  redemption  lost. 
iMoifw  {under  the  bridge.    Ha !  ha !  perdition ! 
Chutde,    At  length  the  bridge  being  all  completed, 

The  Abbot,  standing  at  its  head. 

Threw  across  it  a  loaf  of  bread, 

Which  a  hungry  dog  sprang  after, 

And  the  rocks  re-echoed  with  peals  of  laughter, 

To  see  the  Devil  thus  defeated ! 

[They  pcut  on. 
Lueifer  {under  the  bridge).    Ha!  ha  I  defeated! 

!ror  journeys  and  for  crimes  like  this 

I  let  the  bridge  stand  o'er  the  abyss! 

The  St.  Oothard  Paea. 

Frinee  Senry,    This  is  the  highest  point.    Two  ways  the 
rivers 

Leap  down  to  different  seas,  and  as  they  roll 

Grow  deep  and  still,  and  their  majestic  presence 

Becomes  a  benefaction  to  the  towns 

They  visit,  wandering  silently  amon^  them, 

Likepatriarchs  old  among  their  shining  tents. 
Elsie,    How  bleak  and  bare  it  is !    Nothing  but  mosses 

Grow  on  these  rocks. 
Prince  Henrg.  Tet  are  they  not  forgotten ; 

Beneficent  Nature  sends  the  mists  to  feed  them. 
Slsie.    See  yonder  little  cloud,  that,  borne  alof 

So  tenderly  by  the  wind,  floats  fast  away 

Over  the  snowy  peaks !    It  seems  to  me 

The  body  of  St.  Catherine,  borne  by  angels  I 
JPrince  Senrg.    Thou  art  St.  Catherine,  and  invisible  angels 

Bear  thee  across  these  chasms  and  precipices. 

Lest  thou  shouldst  dash  thy  feet  against  a  stone ! 
JSlsie,    Would  I  were  borne  unto  my  grave,  as  she  was. 

Upon  angelic  shoulders !    Even  now 

I  seem  uplifted  by  them,  light  as  air! 

What  sound  is  that  ? 
JPrince  Henrg.  The  tumbling  avalanches ! 

JElsie,    How  awful,  yet  how  beautifnll 
Frinee  Henrg,  These  are 

The  voices  of  the  mountains !    Thus  they  ope 

Their  snowy  lips,  and  speak  unto  each  other, 

Li  the  primeval  language,  lost  to  man. 
Slsie,    What  land  is  this  that  spreads  itself  beneath  ns? 

Frinee  Henry.    Italy  I    Italy  I 
Elsie,  Land  of  the  Madonna ! 

How  beautiful  it  is !    It  seems  a  garden 

Of  Paradise  I 
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Prince  Henry.    Nay,  of  Grethsemane 

To  thee  and  me,  of  passion  and  of  prayer  ! 

Yet  once  of  Paradise.    Long  years  ag:o 

I  wandered  as  a  yonth  among  its  bowers, 

And  never  from  my  heart  has  faded  quite 

Its  memory^  that,  like  a  summer  snnseti 

Encircles  with  a  ring  of  purple  light 

All  the  horizon  of  my  youth. 
Guide,  0  friends! 

The  dajTS  are  short,  the  way  before  us  long ; 

We  must  not  linger,  if  we  think  to  reach 

The  inn  at  Belinzona  before  vespers !  [  They  pass  on. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alps.     A  halt  under  the  trees  at  noon. 

Prince  Henry.    Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  in  the  trembling 
Shadow  and  sunshine  of  the  road-side  trees, 
And,  our  tired  horses  in  a  group  assembling. 
Inhale  long  draughts  of  this  delicious  breeze. 
Our  fleeter  steeds  have  distanced  our  attendants; 
They  lag  behind  us  with  a  slower  pace  j 
We  will  await  them  under  the  green  pendants 
Of  the  great  willows  in  this  shady  place. 
Ho,  Barbarossa !  bow  thy  mottled  naunches 
Sweat  with  this  canter  over  hiU  and  glade ! 
Stand  still,  and  let  these  overhanging  branches 
Fan  thy  hot  sides  and  comfort  thee  with  shade  I 

Ulsie.    What  a  delightful  landscape  spreads  before  us. 
Marked  with  a  whitewashed  cottage  here  and  there! 
And,  in  luxuriant  garlands  drooping  o'er  us. 
Blossoms  of  grape- vines  scent  the  sunny  air. 

Prince  Henry.    Hark !  what  sweet  sounds  are  those,  whose 
accents  holy 
Fill  the  warm  noon  with  music  sad  and  sweet  ? 

Elsie.    It  is  a  band  of  pilgrims,  moving  slowly 
On  their  long  journey  with  uncovered  feet. 

Pilgrims  {chaunting  the  Hymn  of8t,  Hildeberi), 

Me  receptet  Sion  ilia, 
Sion  David,  urbs  tranqnilla, 
Cujus  faber  auctor  lucis, 
Cujus  portse  lignum  crucis, 
Cujus  claves  lingua  Petri, 
Cujus  cives  semper  Iseti, 
Cujus  muri  lapis  vivus, 
Cujus  custos  Bex  festivus ! 

Lucifer  {as  a  Friar  in  the  procession.) 

Here  am  I,  too,  in  the  pious  band. 
In  the  garb  of  a  barefooted  Carmelite  dressed ! 
The  soles  of  my  feet  are  as  hard  and  tanned 
As  the  conscience  of  old  Pope  ]^debrand, 
The  Holy  Satan,  who  made  the  wives 
Of  the  bishops  lead  such  shameful  lives. 

u 
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All  day  long  I  beat  my  breast, 

And  chant  with  a  most  particular  zest 

The  Latin  hymns,  which  I  understand 

Quite  as  well,  I  think,  as  the  rest. 

And  at  night  such  lodging  in  bams  and  sheds. 

Such  a  hurly-burly  in  country  inns,^ 

Such  a  clatter  of  tongues  in  empty  inns! 

Such  a  helter-skelter  of  prayers  and  sins ! 

Of  all  the  contrivances  of  the  time 

For  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  crime, 

There  is  none  so  pleasing  to  me  and  mine 

As  a  pilgrimage  to  some  far-off  shrine! 
Prince  Henry.  If  from  the  outward  man  we  judge  the  inner, 

And  cleanliness  is  godliness,  I  fear 

A  hopeless  reprobate,  a  hardened  sinner, 

Must  be  that  Carmelite  now  passing  near. 
Lucifer.  There  is  my  German  Pnnce  again, 
•     Thus  far  on  his  journey  to  Salem, 

And  the  lovesick  girl,  whose  heated  brain  ^ 

Is  sowing  the  cloud  to  reap  the  rain ; 

But  it's  a  long  road  that  has  no  turn  I 

Let  them  quietly  hold  their  way, 

I  have  also  a  part  in  the  play. 

But,  first,  X  must  act  to  my  heart's  content 

This  mummery  and  this  merriment, 

And  drive  this  motley  flock  of  sheep 

Into  the  fold,  where  drink  and  sleep 

The  jolly  old  friars  of  Benevent. 

Of  a  tmth,  it  often  provokes  me  to  laugh 

To  see  these  beggars  hobble  along. 

Lamed  and  maimed,  and  fed  upon  chaff, 

Chanting  their  wonderful  piff  and  paff, 

And,  to  make  up  for  not  understanding  the  sonj, 

Sin^ng  it  fiercely,  and  wild,  and  strong ! 

Were  it  not  for  my  magic  garters  and  staff,^ 

And  the  goblets  of  goodly  wine  I  quaff, 

And  the  mischief  I  make  in  the  idle  throng, 

I  should  not  continue  the  business  long. 
Pilgrims  {chanting). 
In  Mc  urbe,  lux  solennis, 
Yer  seternum,  pax  pereunis ; 
In  hac  odor  implens  cselos, 
In  hac  semper  festum  melosi 
Prince  POenry,  Do  you  observe  that  monk  among  the  train, 

Who  pours  from  his  great  throat  the  roaring  bass, 

As  a  cathedral  spout  pours  out  the  rain. 

And  this  way  turns  his  rabicnnd,  roxmd  face  ? 
JElsie,  It  is  the  same  who,  on  the  Strasburg  square, 

Preached  to  the  people  in  the  open  air. 
Prince  Henry,  And  he  has  crossed  o'er  mountain,  field,  and  fell. 

On  that  good  steed,  that  seems  to  bear  him  well. 

The  hackney  of  the  Friars  of  Orders  Gray, 

His  own  stoat  legs  I    He,  too,  was  in  the  play, 
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Both  as  King  Herod  and  Ben  Israel. 

Good  morrow,  Friar ! 
Friar  Cuthhert,  Qood  morrow,  noble  Sir  I 

Prince  Henry.  I  speak  in  German,  for,  unless  I  err, 

You  are  a  German. 
Friar  Cuthhert,  I  cannot  gainsay  you. 

But  by  what  instinct,  or  what  secret  sign^ 

Meeting  me  here,  do  you  straightway  divine 

That  northward  of  the  Alps  my  country  lies? 
Prince  Henry.  Your  accent,  like  St.  Peter's  would  betray  you, 

Did  not  your  yellow  beard  and  your  blue  eyes. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen  your  face  before. 

And  heard  you  preach  at  the  Cathedral  door 

On  Easter  Sunday,  in  the  Strasburg  square. 

We  were  among  the  crowd  that  gathered  there, 

And  saw  you  play  the  Kabbi  with  great  skill, 

As  if,  by  leaning  o'er  so  many  years 

To  walk  with  little  children,  your  own  will 

Had  caught  a  childish  attitude  from  theirs, 

A  kind  of  stooping  in  its  form  and  gait, 

And  could  no  longer  stand  erect  and  straight. 

Whence  come  you  now  ? 
Friar  Cuthhert.  From  the  old  monastery 

Of  Hirschau,  in  the  forest ;  being  sent 

Upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Benevent. 

To  see  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

That  moves  its  holy  eyes,  and  sometimes  speaks. 

And  lets  the  piteous  tears  run  down  its  cheeks, 

To  touch  the  hearts  of  the  impenitent. 
Prince  Henry.  0,  had  I  faith,  as  in  the  days  gone  by, 

That  knew  no  doubt,  and  feared  no  mystery ! 
Lucifer  {at  a  distance).    Ho,  Cuthbert !    Friar  Cuthbert ! 
Friar  Cuthhert.  Farewell,  Prince! 

I  cannot  stay  to  argue  and  convince. 
Prince  Henry.  This  is  indeed  the  blessedly  Mary's  land. 

Virgin  and  Mother  of  our  dear  Redeemer ! 

All  hearts  are  touched  and  softened  at  her  name ; 

Alike  the  bandit,  with  the  bloody  hand. 

The  priest,  the  prince,  the  scholar,  and  the  peasant. 

The  man  of  deeds,  the  visionary  dreamer, 

Pay  homage  to  her  as  one  ever  present ! 

And  even  as  children,  who  have  much  offended 

A  too-indulgent  father,  in  great  shame. 

Penitent,  and  yet  not  daring  unattended 

To  go  into  his  presence,  at  the  gate 

Speak  with  then:  sister,  and  confiding  wait, 

Till  she  goes  in  before  and  intercedes ; 

So  men,  repenting  of  their  evil  deeds, 

And  yet  not  venturing  rashly  to  draw  near 

With  their  requests  an  angry  father's  ear. 

Offer  to  her  their  prayers  and  their  confession, 

And  she  for  them  in  heaven  makes  inteicession. 


Vnm  taaeasim,  xns  bett 
pUgJiA  ficoaai  eokjocOy 

Be  loagiaquD  se ; 

Te  affKUk,  to  leqano! 

n«  Jmi at  GemtM.    A  terrmem  emewiookimg  lie wam^    Xtigit, 

Frimee  Htmrjf,  It  k  the  9ea»  it  is  tbe  9ea» 
In  all  itt  ragne  immfnuity, 
Fading  and  darfcenmg  in  the  dinhmcf! 
Biknty  majestical,  and  slow. 
The  white  shipB  hannt  it  to  and  fro, 
With  all  their  ghostly  sails  nnfozled, 
A*  phantoms  from  another  worid, 
Haant  the  dim  confines  of  existenoB ! 
Bat  ah !  how  few  can  comprehend 
Their  signals,  or  to  what  good  end 
From  land  to  land  they  come  and  go ! 
Upon  a  sea  more  vast  and  dark 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  embark, 
All  voyaging  to  unknown  coasts. 
We  wave  our  farewells  from  the  shore, 
And  they  depart,  and  come  no  more, 
Or  come  as  phantoms  and  as  ghosts. 

Above  the  darksome  sea  of  death 
Looms  the  great  life  that  is  to  be, 
A  land  of  cloud  and  mystery, 
A  dim  mirage,  with  shapes  of  men 
Long  dead,  and  passed  beyond  our  ken. 
Awe-struck  we  gaze,  and  hold  our  breath 
Till  the  fair  pageant  vanisheth, 
TiCaving  us  in  perplexity. 
And  doubtful  whether  it  has  been 
A  viiion  of  the  world  unseen, 
Or  a  bright  image  of  our  own 
Against  the  sky  in  vapours  thrown. 
2mc\f9r  (singing  from  the  aea).  Thou  didst  not  make  it,  thou 
canst  not  mend  it. 
But  thou  hast  the  power  to  end  it  I 
The  Ma  is  silent,  tne  sea  is  diacreet» 
I)oep  it  lies  at  thy  verv  feet ; 
Thore  it  no  confessor  like  unto  Death ! 
Thoa  QMist  not  see  him,  but  he  is  near ; 
Thoa  nMdest  not  whisper  above  thy  breath, 
▲ud  hft  will  hear  I 
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He  will  answer  the  qaestions, 

The  vagne  surmises  and  suggestions, 

That  fill  thy  soul  with  doubt  and  fear! 
Prince  Henry.  The  fisherman,  who  lies  afloat, 

With  shadowy  sail,  in  yonder  boat, 

Is  singing  softly  to  the  Night ! 

But  do  I  comprehend  aright 

The  meaning  of  the  wcNrds  he  sung 

So  sweetly  in  his  native  tongue  ? 

Ah,  yes !  the  sea  is  still  and  deep. 

All  things  within  its  bosom  sleep! 

A  single  step,  and  all  is  o'er ; 

A  plunge,  a  bubble,  and  no  more ; 

And  thou,  dear  Elsie,  wilt  be  free 

From  martyrdom  and  agony. 
Elsie  (coming  from  her  chamber  upon  the  terrace). 

The  night  is  calm  and  cloudless, 

And  still  as  still  can  be. 

And  the  stare  come  forth  to  listen 

To  the  music  of  the  sea. 

They  gather,  and  gather,  and  gather, 

Until  they  crowd  the  sky. 

And  listen,  in  breathless  silence, 

To  the  solemn  litany. 

It  begins  in  rocky  caverns. 

As  a  voice  that  chants  alone 

To  the  pedals  of  the  organ 

In  monotonous  undertone ; 

And  anon  from  shelving  beaches, 

And  shallow  sands  beyond. 

In  snow-white  robes  uprising 

The  ghostly  choirs  respond. 

And  sadly  and  unceasing 

The  mournful  voice  sings  on, 

And  the  snow-white  choirs  still  answer 

Christe  eleison ! 
Prince  Henri/.  Angel  of  Grod !  thy  finer  sense  perceives 

Celestial  and  perpetual  harmonies ! 

Thy  purer  soul,  that  trembles  and  believes, 

Hears  the  archangel's  trumpet  in  the  breeze, 

And  where  the  forest  rolls,  or  ocean  heaves, 

Cecilia's  organ  sounding  in  the  seas. 

And  tongues  of  prophets  speaking  in  the  leaves. 

But  I  hear  discord  only  and  despair, 

And  whispers  as  of  demons  in  the  air! 

AT  SKA. 

II  Padrone.  The  wind  upon  our  quarter  lies, 
And  on  before  the  freshening  gale. 
That  fills  the  snow-white  lateen  sail, 
Swiftly  our  light  felucca  flies. 
Around,  the  billows  burst  and  foam ; 
They  lift  her  o'er  the  sunken  rock. 
They  beat  her  sides  with  many  a  Bhocki 
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And  then  upon  their  flowing  dome 

They  poise  her,  like  a  weathercock ! 

Between  ns  and  the  western  skies 

The  hills  of  Corsica  arise ; 

Eastward,  in  yonder  long,  bine  line, 

The  summits  of  the  Apennine, 

And  southward,  and  still  far  away, 

Salemo,  on  its  sunny  bay. 

You  cannot  see  it,  where  it  lies. 
Prince  Henty.  Ah,  would  that  never  more  mine  eyes 

Might  see  its  towers  by  night  or  day ! 
SUie,  Behind  us,  dark  and  awfully. 

There  comes  a  cloud  out  of  the  sea, 

That  bears  the  form  of  a  hunted  deer. 

With  hide  of  brown,  and  hoofs  of  black. 

And  antlers  laid  upon  its  back. 

And  fleeing  fast  and  wild  with  fear, 

As  if  the  hounds  were  on  its  track ! 
Prince  Henry,  Lo !  while  we  gaze,  it  breaks  and  falls 

In  shapeless  masses,  like  the  walls 

Of  a  burnt  city.    Broad  and  red 

The  fires  of  the  descending  sun 

Glare  through  the  windows,  and  o'erhead. 

Athwart  the  vapours,  dense  and  dun, 

Long  shafts  of  silvery  light  arise. 

Like  rafters  that  support  the  skies ! 
Elsie.  See!  from  its  summit  the  lurid  levin 

I^hes  downward  without  warning. 

As  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning. 

Fell  from  the  battlements  of  heaven! 
II  Padrone,  I  must  entreat  you,  friends,  below 

The  angry  storm  begins  to  blow. 

For  the  weather  changes  with  the  moon. 

All  this  morning,  until  noon, 

We  had  bafiUng  winds,  and  sudden  flaws 

Struck  the  sea  with  their  cat's-paws. 

Only  a  little  hour  ago 

I  was  whistling  to  Saint  Antonio 

For  a  capful  of  wind  to  fill  our  sail. 

And  instead  of  a  breeze  he  has  sent  a  gale. 

Last  night  I  saw  Saint  Elmo's  stars. 

With  their  glimmering  lanterns,  all  at  play 

On  the  tops  of  the  masts  and  the  tips  of  the  spars. 

And  I  knew  we  should  have  foul  weather  to-day. 
Oheerly,  my  hearties !  yo  heave  ho  I 

Brail  up  the  mainsail,  and  let  her  go 

As  the  winds  will  and  Saint  Antonio ! 

Do  you  see  that  Livomese  felucca. 
That  vessel  to  the  windward  yonder, 
Bunning  with  her  gunwale  under? 
I  was  looking  when  the  wind  o'ertook  her. 
Sh9  bad  all  sail  set,  and  the  only  wonder 
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Is,  that  at  once  the  strength  of  the  blast 
Did  not  cany  away  her  mast. 
She  is  a  galley  of  the  Gran  Daca, 
That  through  the  fear  of  the  Algerines, 
Convoys  those  lazy  brigantines, 
Laden  with  wine  and  oil  fram  Lnoca. 
Now  all  is  ready,  high  and  low ; 
Blow,  blow,  good  Saint  Antonio ! 
Ha !  that  is  the  first  dash  of  the  rain, 
With  a  sprinkle  of  spray  above  the  reals, 
Just  enough  to  moisten  our  sails, 
And  make  them  ready  for  the  strain. 
See  how  she  leaps,  as  the  blasts  o'ertake  her. 
And  speeds  away  wiih  a  bone  in  her  month ! 
Now  keep  her  head  toward  the  south. 
And  there  is  no  danger  of  bank  or  breaker. 
With  the  breeze  behind  us,  on  we  go ; 
Not  too  much,  good  Saint  Antonio  I 


VI. 


The  School  at  Salerno,    A  travelling  Scholastic  affixing  his  Theses  to  the 

gate  of  the  College, 

Scholastic,  There,  that  is  my  gauntlet,  my  banner,  my  shield, 
Hung  up  as  a  challenge  to  all  the  field ! 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  propositions. 
Which  I  will  maintain  with  the  sword  of  the  tongue 
Against  all  disputants,  old  and  young. 
Let  us  see  if  doctors  or  dialectitians 
WUl  dare  to  dispute  my  definitions. 
Or  attack  any  one  of  my  learned  theses. 
Here  stand  I ;  the  end  shall  be  as  Grod  pleases. 
I  think  I  have  proved,  by  profound  researches, 
The  errors  of  all  those  doctrines  so  vicious 
Of  the  old  Areopagite  Dionysius, 
That  are  making  such  terrible  work  in  the  churches. 
By  Michael  the  Stammerer  sent  from  the  East, 
And  done  into  Laitn  by  that  Scottish  beast, 
Erigena  Johannes,  who  dares  to  maintain, 
In  the  face  of  the  truth,  the  error  infernaJ, 
That  the  universe  is  and  must  be  eternal ; 
At  first  laying  down,  as  a  fact  fundamental, 
That  nothing  with  God  can  be  accidental ; 
Then  asserting  that  God  before  the  creation 
Could  not  have  existed,  because  it  is  plain 
That,  had  he  existed,  he  would  have  created ; 
Which  is  begging  the  question  that  should  be  debated, 
And  moveth  me  less  to  anger  than  laughter. 
All  nature,  he  holds,  is  a  respiration 
Of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who,  in  breathing  hereafter 
Win  inhale  it  into  his  bosom  again, 
So  that  nothing  but  Gk)d  alone  will  remain. 
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And  therein  he  oontzadicteth  himself; 

For  he  opens  the  whole  discossion  by  stating, 

That  God  can  only  exist  in  creating. 

That  question  I  think  I  have  laid  on  the  shelf! 

Se  goes  out.    Two  Doctors  come  in  disputing,  andjbllowsd  hy 

Pupils. 

Doctor  Scrccfino.  If  with  the  Doctor  Seraphic,  maintain, 

That  a  word  which  is  only  conceived  in  the  brain 

Is  a  type  of  eternal  Generation ; 

The  spoken  word  is  the  Incarnation. 
Doctor  Cherubino.  What  do  I  care  for  the  Doctor  Seraphic, 

With  all  his  wordy  chaffer  and  traffic : 
Doctor  Serqfino,  You  make  but  a  paltry  snow  of  resistance; 

Universals  have  no  real  existence ! 
Doctor  Cherubino.  Your  words  are  but  idle  and  empty  chat- 
ter! 

Ideas  are  eternally  joined  to  matter! 
Doctor  Serafino,  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  position  I 

You  wretched,  wrangling  culler  of  herbs  1 
Doctor  Cherubino.    May  he  send  your  soul  to  eternal  perdi- 
tion, 

For  your  treatise  on  the  Irregular  Verbs ! 

Th^  rush  out  fighting.    Two  Scholars  come  in* 

First  Scholar,  Monte  Cassino,  then,  is  your  College. 

What  think  you  of  ours  here  at  Salem  ? 
Second  Scholar.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  arrived  so  lately, 

I  hardly  yet  have  had  time  to  discern. 

So  much,  at  least,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 

The  air  seems  healthy,  the  buildings  stately, 

And  on  the  whole  I  like  it  greatly. 
First  Scholar,  Yes,  the  air  is  sweet :  the  Calabnan  hUls 

Send  us  down  pufEs  of  mountain  air :  ' 

And  in  summer  time  the  sea-breeze  nils 

With  its  coolness  cloister,  and  court,  and  square. 

Then  at  every  season  of  the  year 

There  are  crowds  of  guests  and  travellers  here ; 

Pilgrims,  and  mendicant  friars,  and  traders 

From  the  Levant,  with  figs  and  wine, 

And  bands  of  wounded  and  sick  Crusaders, 

Coming  back  from  Palestine. 
Second  Scholar,  And  what  are  the  studies  you  pursue? 

What  is  the  course  you  here  go  through  ? 
First  Scholar,  The  first  three  years  of  the  college  course 

Are  given  to  Logic  alone,  as  the  source 

Of  all  that  is  noble,  and  wise,  and  true. 
Second  Scholar,  That  seems  rather  strange,  I  must  confess. 

In  a  Medical  School ;  yet,  nevertheless. 

You  doubtless  have  reasons  for  that. 
First  Scholar,  O,  yes ! 

For  none  but  a  clever  dialectician 

Can  hope  to  become  a  great  physician ; 
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That  has  been  settled  long  ago. 

Logic  makes  an  important  part 

Of  the  mystery  of  the  healmg  art  j 

For  without  it  how  could  you  hope  to  show 

That  nobody  knows  so  much  as  you  know  ? 

After  this  there  are  five  years  more 

Wholly  devoted  to  medicine, 

"With  lectures  on  chirurgical  lore, 

And  dissections  of  the  bodies  of  swine, 

As  likest  the  human  form  divine. 
Second  Scholar.  What  are  the  books  now  most  in  vogue  ? 
First  Scholar.  Quite  an  extensive  catalogue ; 

Mostly,  however,  books  of  our  own ; 

As  Gariopontus  Pas^ionarius, 

And  the  writings  of  Matthew  Platearius ; 

And  a  volume  universally  known 

As  the  Regimen  of  the  School  of  Salem, 

For  Robert  of  Normandy  written  in  terse 

And  very  elegant  Latin  verse. 

Each  of  these  writings  has  its  turn. 

And  when  at  length  we  have  finished  these, 

Then  comes  the  struggle  for  degrees, 

With  all  the  oldest  and  ablest  critics ; 

The  public  thesis  and  disputation. 

Question,  and  answer,  and  explanation 

Of  a  passage  out  of  Hippocrates, 

Or  Aristotle's  Analytics. 

There  the  triumphant  Magister  stands! 

A  book  is  solemnly  placed  in  his  hands. 

On  which  he  swears  to  follow  the  rule 

And  ancient  forms  of  the  good  old  School ; 

To  report  if  any  confectionarius 

Mingles  his  drugs  with  matters  various. 

And  to  visit  his  patients  twice  a-day, 

And  once  in  the  night,  if  they  live  in  town. 

And  if  they  are  poor,  to  take  no  pay. 

Having  faithfully  promised  these, 

His  head  is  crowned  with  a  laurel  crown ; 

A  kiss  on  his  cheek,  a  ring  on  his  hand, 

The  Magister  Artium  et  Physices 

Groes  forth  from  the  school  like  a  lord  of  the  land. 

And  now,  as  we  have  the  whole  morning  before  us. 

Let  us  go  in,  if  you  make  no  objection, 

And  listen  awhile  to  a  learned  prelection. 

On  Marcus  AureUus  Cassiodorous. 

They  go  in,    Enter  LuciFER  aa  a  Doctor, 

Lucifer.  This  is  the  great  School  of  Salem! 
A  land  of  wrangling  and  of  quarrels, 
Of  brains  that  seethe,  and  hearts  that  bum, 
Where  every  emulous  scholar  hears, 
In  every  breath  that  comes  to  his  ears. 
The  rustling  of  another's  laurels! 
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The  air  of  the  place  is  called  salnbrions ; 

The  neighbourhood  of  Yesuvios  lends  it 

An  odoar  volcanic,  that  rather  mends  it, 

And  the  buildings  have  an  aspect  lugubrious, 

That  inspires  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror 

Into  the  heart  of  the  beholder, 

And  befits  such  an  ancient  homestead  of  error, 

Where  the  old  falsehoods  moulder  and  smoulder, 

And  yearly  by  many  hundred  hands 

Are  carried  away,  in  the  zeal  of  youth. 

And  sown  like  tares  in  the  field  of  truth. 

To  blossom  and  ripen  in  other  lands. 

What  have  we  here,  affixed  to  the  gate  ? 

The  challenge  of  some  scholastic  wight. 

Who  wishes  to  hold  a  public  debate 

On  sundry  questions  wrong  or  right! 

Ah,  now  this  is  my  great  delight  I 

For  I  have  often  observed  of  late 

That  such  discussions  end  in  a  fight. 

Let  us  see  what  the  learned  wag  maintains 

With  such  a  prodigal  waste  of  brains.  {^Reads. 

**  Whether  angels  in  moving  from  place  to  place 

Pass  through  the  intermediate  space. 

Whether  God  himself  is  the  author  of  evil. 

Or  whether  that  is  the  work  of  the  Devil. 

When,  where,  and  wherefore  Lucifer  fell, 

And  whether  he  now  is  chained  in  heU." 

I  think  I  can  answer  that  question  well! 

So  long  as  the  boastful  human  mind 

Consents  in  such  mills  as  this  to  grind, 

I  sit  very  firmly  upon  my  throne! 

Of  a  truth  it  almost  makes  me  laugh. 

To  see  men  leaving  the  golden  grain 

To  gather  in  piles  the  pitiful  chaff 

That  old  Peter  Lombard  thrashed  with  his  brain. 

To  have  it  caught  up  and  tossed  again 

On  the  horns  of  the  Dumb  Ox  of  Cologne! 

But  my  guests  approach !    There  is  in  the  air 

A  fragrance,  like  that  of  the  Beautiful  Oardcn 

Of  Ptutulise,  in  the  days  that  were ! 

An  odour  of  innocence,  and  of  prayer, 

And  of  love,  and  faith  that  never  fails. 

Such  as  the  fresh  young  heart  exhales 

Before  it  begins  to  wither  and  harden  ! 

I  cannot  breathe  such  an  atmosphere ! 

My  soul  is  filled  with  a  nameless  fear. 

That,  after  all  my  trouble  and  pain. 

After  all  my  restless  endeavour. 

The  youngest,  fairest  soul  of  the  twain. 

The  most  ethereal,  most  divine. 

Will  escape  from  my  hands  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  the  other  ia  akeady  ixmie\ 
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Let  him  live  to  corrnpt  his  race, 

Breathing  among  them,  with  every  breath, 

Weakness,  selfishness,  and  the  base 

And  pnsillanimous  fear  of  death. 

I  know  his  nature,  and  I  know 

That  of  all  who  in  my  ministry 

Wander  the  great  earth  to  and  fro, 

And  on  my  errands  come  and  go. 

The  safest  and  subtlest  are  such  as  he. 
Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Elsib,  with  Attendants. 
FHnce  Senry»  Can  you  direct  us  to  Friar  Angelo  ? 
Lucifer.  He  stauds  before  you. 
Prince  Senry,  Then  you  know  our  purpose. 

I  am  Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck,  and  this 

The  maiden  that  I  spoke  of  in  my  letters. 
Lucifer.  It  is  a  very  grave  and  solemn  business ! 

We  must  not  precipitate.    Does  she 

Without  compulsion,  of  her  own  free  will, 

Consent  to  this  ? 
Prince  JELenry.  Against  all  opposition. 

Against  all  prayers,  entreaties,  protestations. 

She  will  not  be  persuaded. 
Lucifer.  That  is  strange ! 

Have  you  thought  well  of  it  ? 
JElsie.  I  come  not  here 

To  argue,  but  to  die.    Your  business  is  not 

To  question,  but  to  kill  me.    I  am  ready. 

I  am  impatient  to  be  gone  from  here, 

Ere  any  thoughts  of  earth  disturb  again 

The  spirit  of  tranquillity  within  me. 
Prince  Henry,    Would  I  had  not  come  here !    Would  I  weie 
dead, 

And  thou  wert  in  thy  cottage  in  the  forest, 

And  hadst  not  known  me !    Why  have  I  done  this? 

Let  me  go  back  and  die. 
JSUie.  It  cannot  be ; 

Not  if  these  cold,  flat  stones  on  which  we  tread 

Were  coulters  heated  white,  and  yonder  gateway 

Flamed  like  a  furnace  with  a  sevenfold  heat. 

I  must  fulfil  my  purpose. 
Prince  JELenry.  I  forbid  it  I 

Not  one  step  farther.    For  I  only  meant 

To  put  thus  far  thy  courage  to  the  proof. 

It  is  enough.    I,  too,  have  courage  to  die, 

For  thou  hast  taught  me ! 
Wsie.  O  my  Prince !  remember 

Your  promises.    Let  me  fulfil  my  errand. 

You  do  not  look  on  life  and  death  as  I  do. 

There  are  two  angels  that  attend  unseen 

Each  one  of  us,  and  in  great  books  record 

Our  good  and  evil  deeds.    He  who  writes  dowii 

The  good  ones,  after  every  action  closes 

His  volume^  and  ascends  with  it  to  Qcod. 
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The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 

Till  sunset,  that  we  may  repent ;  which  doing, 

The  record  of  the  action  fades  away, 

And  leaves  a  line  of  white  across  the  page. 

Now  if  my  act  be  good,  as  I  believe  it, 

It  cannot  be  recalled.    It  is  already 

Sealed  up  in  heaven,  as  a  good  deed  accomplished. 

The  rest  is  yours.    Why  wait  you  ?    I  am  ready. 

[To  her  AttendcaUa. 

Weep  not,  my  friends  I  rather  rejoice  with  me. 

I  shall  not  feel  the  pain,  but  shall  be  gone, 

And  you  will  have  another  friend  in  heaven. 

Then  start  not  at  the  creaking  of  the  door 

Through  which  I  pass.    I  see  what  lies  beyond  it. 

[To  Princb  Hbk&y. 

And  yon,  0  Prince !  bear  back  my  benison 

Unto  my  father's  house,  and  all  within  it. 

This  morning  in  the  church  I  prayed  for  them, 

After  confession,  after  absolution. 

When  my  whole  soul  was  white,  I  prayed  for  them. 

Gkxl  will  take  care  of  them,  they  need  me  not. 

And  in  your  life  let  my  remembrance  linger, 

As  something  not  to  trouble  and  disturb  it. 

But  to  complete  it,  adding  life  to  life. 

And  if  at  times  beside  the  evening  fire 

You  see  my  face  among  the  other  faces, 

Let  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  ghost 

That  haunts  your  house,  but  as  a  guest  that  loves  yon. 

Nay,  even  as  one  of  your  own  family. 

Without  whose  presence  there  were  something  wanting. 

I  have  no  more  to  say.    Let  us  go  in. 
Prince  Senry.    Friar  Angelo !    I  charge  yon  on  your  life. 

Believe  not  what  she  says,  for  she  is  mad. 

And  comes  here  not  to  (ue,  but  to  be  healed. 
Tllsie,    Alas!  Prince  Henry  I 
Lucifer,  Come  with  me  \  this  way. 

Elsie  goes  in  with  Lucifer,  who  thrusts  Pbincb  Hbnby  back  and 

closes  the  door. 

Prince  Senry.    Gone!  and  the  light  of  all  my  life  gone  with 
her! 
A  sudden  darkness  falls  upon  the  world ! 
O,  what  a  vile  and  abject  thing  am  I, 
That  purchase  length  of  days  at  such  a  cost ! 
Not  by  her  death  alone,  but  by  the  death 
Of  all  that's  good  and  true  and  noble  in  me ! 
All  manhood,  excellence,  and  self-respect. 
All  love,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  heart  are  dead! 
All  my  divine  nobility  of  nature 
By  this  one  act  is  forfeited  for  ever. 
I  am  a  prince  in  nothing  but  in  name ! 

[To  the  Attendants, 
Why  didyoa  let  this  horrible  deed  be  done  ? 
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Why  did  you  not  lay  hold  on  her,  and  keep  her 
From  self-destraction  ?    Angelo !  Marderer ! 

\8truggle8  at  the  door^  hut  carCt  get  in, 
JSlsie  (within).    Farewell,  dear  Prince  I  farewell  1 
JPrince  Henry,  Unbar  the  door! 

Lucifer,    It  is  too  late! 
Frince  'K&nry,  It  shall  not  be  too  late ! 

\They  hurst  open  the  door^  and  rush  in, 

Tlie  Cottage  in  (he  Odenioald,    Ursula  spinning.    Summer  afteimoon. 

table  spread. 

Ursula.    I  have  marked  it  well — it  must  be  true, — 
Death  never  takes  one  alone,  but  two ! 
Whenever  he  enters  in  at  a  door. 
Under  roof  of  gold  or  roof  of  thatch, 
He  always  leaves  it  upon  the  latch, 
And  comes  again  ere  the  year  is  o'er. 
Never  one  of  a  household  only! 
Perhaps  it  is  a  mercy  of  Grod, 
Lest  tne  dead  there  under  the  sod. 
In  the  land  of  strangers,  should  be  lonely ! 
Ah  me!  I  think  I  am  lonelier  here  ; 
It  is  hard  to  go, — ^but  harder  to  stay! 
Were  it  not  for  the  children,  I  should  pray 
That  Death  would  take  me  within  the  year ! 
And  Grottlieb ! — he  is  at  work  all  day. 
In  the  sunny  field,  or  the  forest  murk. 
But  I  know  that  his  thoughts  are  far  away, 
I  know  that  his  heart  is  not  in  his  work  I 
And  when  he  comes  home  to  me  at  night, 
He  is  not  cheery,  but  sits  and  sighs, 
And  I  see  the  great  tears  in  his  eyes. 
And  try  to  be  cheerf ut  for  his  sake. 
Ooly  the  children's  hearts  are  light. 
Mine  is  weary,  and  ready  to  break. 
God  help  us  f    I  hope  we  have  done  right ; 
We  thought  we  were  acting  for  the  best  I 

[Looking  through  the  open  door. 
Who  is  it  coming  under  the  trees  ? 
A  man,  in  the  Prince's  livery  dressed ! 
He  looks  about  him  with  doubtful  face. 
As  if  uncertain  of  the  place. 
He  stops  at  the  bee-hives ; — now  he  sees 
The  garden  gate ;  he  is  going  past  I 
Can  he  be  afraid  of  the  bees  ? 
Ko ;  he  is  coming  in  at  last ! 
He  fills  my  heart  with  strange  alarm ! 

JEnter  a  Forester. 

Forester,    Is  this  the  tenant  Gk>ttlieb*s  farm  ? 
Ursula.    This  is  his  farm,  and  I  his  wife. 

Pray  sit.    What  may  your  business  be  ? 
Forester,    Kews  from  the  Prince  I 
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TTrmila,  Of  death  or  life  ? 

Forester,    You  pnt  yonr  qaestions  eagerly  I 

Ursula,    Answer  me,  then !    How  is  the  Prince  ? 

Forester,    I  left  him  only  two  hours  since 
Homeward  returning  down  the  river, 
As  strong  and  well  as  if  Qod,  the  Giyer, 
Had  given  him  back  his  youth  again. 

Ursula  {despairing).  Then  Elsie,  my  poor  child  is  dead! 

Forester,  Tiiat,  my  good  woman,  I  have  not  said. 
Don't  cross  the  bridge  till  you  come  to  it, 
Is  a  proverb  old,  and  of  excellent  wit. 

Ursula,  Keep  me  no  longer  in  this  pain ! 

Forester,  It  is  true  your  daughter  is  no  more ; — 
That  is,  the  peasant  she  was  before. 

Ursula,  Alas !  I  am  simple  and  lowly  bred, 
I  am  poor,  distracted,  and  forlorn. 
And  it  is  not  well  that  you  of  the  court 
Should  mock  me  thus,  and  make  a  sport 
Of  a  joyless  mother  whose  child  is  dead, 
For  you,  too,  were  of  mother  bom ! 

Forester,  Your  daughter  lives,  and  the  Prince  is  well ! 
You  will  learn  ere  long  how  it  all  befelL 
Her  heart  for  a  moment  never  fuled ; 
But  when  they  reached  Salerno's  gate, 
The  Prince's  nobler  self  prevailed. 
And  he  was  healed,  in  his  despair, 
By  the  touch  of  St.  Matthew's  sacred  bones  ; 
Though  I  think  the  long  ride  in  the  open  air, 
That  pilgdmage  over  stocks  and  stones, 
In  the  miracle  must  come  in  for  a  share! 

Ursula,  Virgin !  who  lovest  the  poor  and  lowly. 
If  the  loud  cry  of  a  mother's  heart 
Can  ever  ascend  to  where  thou  art. 
Into  thy  blessed  hands  and  holy 
Beceive  my  prayer  of  praise  and  thanksgiving ! 
Let  the  hands  that  bore  our  Saviour  bear  it 
Into  the  awful  presence  of  QcoA. ; 
For  thy  feet  with  holiness  are  shod. 
And  if  thou  beai-est  it  he  will  hear  it. 
Our  child  who  was  dead  a^ain  is  living! 
Forester,  X  did  not  tell  you  she  was  dead ; 
If  you  thought  so  'twas  no  fault  of  mine ; 
At  this  very  moment,  while  I  speak, 
They  are  sealing  homeward  down  the  Rhine, 
In  a  splendid  barge,  with  golden  prow. 
And  decked  with  banners  white  and  red 
As  the  colours  on  your  daughter's  cheek. 
They  call  her  the  Lady  Alicia  now ; 
For  the  Prince  Salerno  made  a  vow 
That  Elsie  on\j  would  he  wed. 

Ursula,  Jesu  Mana  I  what  a  change  I 
All  seems  to  me  so  weird  and  strange  I 

Forester,  I  saw  her  standing  on  the  deck, 
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Beneath  an  awning  coc^  and  shady; 

Her  cap  of  velvet  could  not  hold 

The  tresses  of  her  hair  of  gold, 

That  flowed  and  floated  like  the  stream, 

And  fell  in  masses  down  her  neck. 

As  fair  and  lovely  did  she  seem 

As  in  a  story  or  a  dream 

Some  beautiful  and  foreign  lady. 

And  the  Prince  looked  so  grand  and  prond, 

And  waved  his  hand  thus  to  the  crowd 

That  gazed  and  shouted  from  the  shore, 

All  down  the  river,  long  and  loud. 
Ursula.  We  shall  behold  our  child  once  more ; 

She  is  not  dead !  She  is  not  dead ! 

Grod,  listening,  must  have  overheard 

The  prayers,  that,  without  sound  or  word, 

Our  hearts  in  secrecy  have  said  I 

0,  bring  me  to  her :  for  mine  eyes 

Are  hungry  to  behold  her  face , 

My  very  soul  within  me  cries  ; 

My  very  hands  seem  to  caress  her. 

To  see  her,  gaze  at  her,  and  bless  her ; 

Dear  Elsie,  child  of^  God  and  grace  ! 

\^Goe8  out  toward  the  garden. 
Forester.  There  goes  the  good  woman  out  of  her  head  j 

And  Grottlieb's  supper  is  waiting  here ; 

A  very  capacious  flagon  of  beer, 

And  a  very  portentous  loaf  of  bread, 

One  would  sav  his  grief  did  not  much  oppress  him. 

Here's  to  the  health  of  the  Prince,  God  bless  him  ! 

[He  drinks. 

Ha !  it  buzzes  and  stings  like  a  hornet ! 

And  what  a  scene  there,  through  the  door  I 

The  forest  behind  and  the  garden  before, 

And  midway  an  old  man  of  threescore. 

With  a  wife  and  children  that  caress  him. 

Let  me  try  still  further  to  cheer  and  adorn  it 

With  a  merry  echoing  blast  of  my  comet ! 

IGoes  out,  blowing  his  horn. 

The  Castle  of  Vautsberg  on  the  Rhine.    Pbincb  Hexst  and  Elsie  stand' 
ingon  the  terrace  at  evening.  The  sound  of  hells  heard  from  a  distance. 

Prince  JELenry.  We  are  alone.    The  wedding  guests 

Bide  down  the  hill,  with  plumes  and  cloaks, 

And  the  descending  dark  invests 

The  Kiederwald,  and  all  the  nests 

Among  the  hoar  and  haunted  oc^. 
Elsie.  What  bells  are  those,  that  ring  so  slow, 

So  mellow,  musical,  and  low  ? 
Prince  JELenry.  They  are  the  bells  of  Gkiaenheimy 

That  with  their  melancholy  chime 

Eing  out  the  curfew  of  the  snn. 
Elsie,  iSsten,  beloved. 
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Prince  Henry,  They  aie  done  I 

Bear  Elsie !  many  years  ago 
Those  same  soft  bells  at  eventide 
Bang  in  the  ears  of  Charlemagne, 
As,  seated  by  Fastrada's  side 

At  Ingelheim,  in  all  his  pride, 

He  heard  their  sound  with  secret  pain. 
Eltie.  Their  voices  only  speak  to  me 

Of  peace  and  deep  tranquillity, 

And  endless  confidence  in  thee ! 
Trince  Henrif,  Thou  knowest  the  story  of  her  ring. 

How,  when  the  court  went  back  to  Aiz, 

Fastrada  died  :  and  how  the  king 

Sat  watching  by  her  night  and  day, 

TiU  into  one  of  the  blue  lakes, 

That  water  that  delicious  land, 

They  cast  the  ring,  drawn  from  her  hand ; 

And  the  great  monarch  sat  serene 

And  sat  beside  the  fated  shore, 

Nor  left  the  land  for  ever  more. 
TiUie,  That  was  true  love. 
Prince  Henrv.  For  him  the  queen 

Ne'er  did  what  thou  hast  done  for  me. 
JSlsic.  WUt  thou  as  fond  and  faithful  bef 

Wilt  thou  so  love  me  after  death  ? 
Prince  Henry.  In  life's  delight,  in  death's  dismay, 

In  storm  and  sunshine,  night  and  day, 

In  health,  in  sickness,  in  decay. 

Here  and  hereafter,  I  am  thine ! 

Thou  hast  Fastrada's  ring.    Beneath 

The  calm,  blue  waters  of  thine  eyes, 

Deep  in  thy  steadfast  soul  it  lies, 

And,  undisturbed  by  this  world's  breath, 

With  magic  lights  its  jewels  shine! 

I'his  golden  ring  which  thou  hast  worn 

Upon  thy  finger  since  the  mom, 

Is  but  a  symbol  and  a  semblance, 

An  outward  fashion,  a  remembrance, 

Of  what  thou  wearest  within  unseen, 

O  my  Fastrada,  0  my  queen ! 

Behold  I  the  hill-tope  ^  aglow 

With  purple  and  with  amethyst ; 

While  the  whole  valley  deep  below 

Is  filled,  and  seems  to  overflow, 

With  a  fast-rising  tide  of  mist 

The  evening  air  grows  damp  and  chill ! 

Let  us  go  in. 
Ulsie.  Ah,  not  so  soon. 

See  yonder  fire !    It  is  the  moon 

Slowly  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hiU. 

It  glimmers  on  the  forest  tips, 

And  through  the  dewy  foliage  drips 

In  little  rivulets  of  light. 

And  makes  the  heart  in  love  with  night. 
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Prince  "Renry,  Oft  on  this  terrace,  when  the  day 
Was  closing,  have  I  stood  and  gaEed, 
And  seen  the  landscape  fade  away. 
And  the  white  vapours  rise  and  cbcown 
Hamlet  and  vineyard,  tower  and  town, 
While  far  above  the  hill-tops  blazed. 
But  then  another  hand  than  thine 
Was  gently  held  and  claiq)ed  in  minej 
Another  head  upon  my  breast 
Was  laid,  as  thine  is  now,  at  rest. 
Why  dost  thou  lift  thy  tender  ejres 
With  BO  much  sorrow  and  surprise? 
A  minstrel's,  not  a  maiden's  hand, 
Was  that  which  in  my  own  was  pressedi 
A  manly  form  ursurped  thy  plaoe, 
A  beautiful  but  bearded  face. 
That  now  is  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Yet  in  my  memorv  from  afar 
Is  shining  on  us  like  a  star. 
But  Unger  not.    For  while  I  speak, 
A  sheeted  spectre  white  and  tall. 
The  cold  mist  climbs  the  castle  wall, 
And  lays  his  hand  upon  thy  cheek !       \They  go  in, 

EPILOGUE. 

THE  TWO  RECORDINO  ANOELS  ASOEimiNG^. 

The  Angel  of  Good  Deeds,  with  closed  booh, 

God  sent  his  messenger  the  rain. 
And  said  unto  the  mountain  brook, 
*'Bise  up,  and  from  thy  caverns  look 
And  leap,  with  naked,  snow-white  feet. 
From  the  cool  hills  into  the  heat 
Of  the  broad,  arid  plain." 

God  sent  his  messenger  of  faith. 

And  whispered  in  the  maiden's  heart, 

'*  Else  up,  and  look  from  where  thou  acty 

And  scatteir  with  unselfish  hands 

Thy  freshness  on  the  barren  sands 

And  solitudes  of  Death." 

0  beauty  of  holiness, 

Of  self-forgetfulness,  of  lowliness! 

O  power  of  meekness. 

Whose  very  gentleness  and  weakness 

Are  like  the  yielding,  but  irresistible  air  I 

Upon  the  pages 

Of  the  sealed  volume  that  I  bear, 

The  deed  divine 

Is  written  in  characters  of  gold, 

'I'hat  never  shall  grow  old, 

But  through  all  ages 

Bum  and  shine, 

With  soft  effulgence !  » 

0  God !  it  is  thy  indulgence        x 
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That  fills  the  world  with  the  blifls 
Of  a  good  deed  like  this ! 

IThe  Angtl  ofSvil  Deeds,  with  open  hook. 

Not  yet,  not  yet 

Is  the  red  sun  wholly  sety 

But  evermore  recedes, 

While  open  still  I  bear 

The  Book  of  Evil  Deeds, 

To  let  the  breathings  of  the  npper  air 

Yisit  its  pages  and  erase 

The  records  from  its  face ! 

Fainter  and  fainter  as  I  gaze 

In  the  broad  blaze 

The  glimmering  landscape  shines. 

And  below  me  the  black  river 

Is  hidden  by  wreaths  of  vapour  I 

Fainter  ana  fainter  the  black  lines 

Begin  to  quiver 

Along  the  whitening  surface  of  the  paper; 

8hade  after  shade 

The  terrible  words  grow  faint  and  fade> 

And  in  their  place 

Buns  a  white  space ! 

Down  goes  the  sun  I 

But  the  soul  of  one, 

Who  by  repentance 

Has  escaped  the  dreadful  sentence, 

Shines  bright  below  me  as  I  look. 

It  is  the  end ! 

With  closed  Book 

To  Gk>d  do  I  ascend. 

Lo !  over  the  mountain  steeps 

A  dark,  gigantic  shadow  sweeps 

Beneath  thy  feet ; 

A  blackness  inwardly  brightening 

With  sullen  heat, 

As  a  storm-cloud  lurid  with  lightning, 

And  a  cxy  of  lamentation, 

Bepeated  and  again  repeated. 

Peep  and  loud 

As  the  reverberation 

Of  doud  answering  unto  cloud, 

Swells  and  rolls  away  in  the  distance, 

As  if  the  sheeted 

Lightning  retreated. 

Baffled  and  thwarted  by  the  wind's  resistance. 

It  is  Lucifer, 

The  son  of  mystery ; 

And  since  God  suffers  him  to  be, 

He,  too,  is  Gtod's  minister, 

And  labours  for  some  good 

By  us  not  understood ! 


THE  SONG  OP  HIAWATHA. 


INTRODUCTION.** 

Should  you  ask  me,  whence  these  stones  ? 
Whence  these  legends  and  traditions, 
With  the  odours  of  the  forest, 
With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 
With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 
With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers. 
With  their  frequent  repetitions, 
And  their  wild  reverberations, 
As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains  ? 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  ^on, 
"  From  the  forests  and  the  praines. 
From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Korthland, 
From  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 
From  the  land  of  the  Daootahs, 
From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fenlands, 
Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah,* 
Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 
I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them 
From  the  lips  of  Nawadaha, 
The  musician,  the  sweet  singer." 

Should  you  ask  where  Nawadaha 
Found  these  songs,  so  wild  and  wayward, 
Found  these  legends  and  traditions, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
''  In  the  bird's-nests  of  the  forest. 
In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver, 
In  the  hoof -prints  of  the  bison, 
In  the  eyrie  of  the  eagle  I 

'*  All  the  wild-fowl  sang  them  to  him, 
In  the  moorlands  and  the  fenlands. 
In  the  melancholy  marshes ; 
Chetowaik,  the  plover,  sang  them, 
Mahng,  the  loon,  the  wild  goose,  Wawa, 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Mushkodasa!" 

If  still  further  you  should  ask  me. 
Saying,  '^  Who  was  Nawadaha? 
Tell  us  of  this  Nawadaha," 
I  should  answer  your  inquiries 
Straightway  in  such  words  as  follow. 

*  See  Vocabulary,  at  the  end  of  Poem. 
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« In  the  Yale  of  Trnwaeentha, 
In  the  green  and  sQent  Talley, 
By  the  pleasant  water-oonnesy 
Dwelt  tne  singer  Nawadaha. 
Boond  about  the  LkBan  TiOage 
Spread  the  meadows  and  the  com-ffeldSy 
And  beyond  them  stood  the  forest, 
Stood  the  groTes  of  singing  ^ne-treea, 
Green  in  Summer,  white  in  Winter, 
Eyer  sighing,  oyer  singing. 

"  And  the  pleasant  water-courses, 
You  oonld  trace  them  through  the  valldy, 
By  the  rushing  in  the  Spring-time, 
By  the  alders  m  the  Summer, 
By  the  white  fog  in  the  Autumn, 
By  the  black  line  in  the  Winter ; 
Aiid  beside  them  dwelt  the  singer. 
In  the  Yale  of  Tawasentha,^ 
In  the  green  and  silent  yaUer. 

''  There  he  sang  of  Hiawatha, 
Sang  the  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
Sang  his  wondrous  birth  and  being. 
How  he  prayed,  and  how  he  fasted, 
How  he  uyed,  and  toiled,  and  suffered, 
That  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper, 
That  he  might  adyanoe  his  people!"* 

Ye  who  love  the  haunts  of  Nature, 
Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow, 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest, 
Love  the  wind  among  the  branches, 
And  the  rain-shower  and  the  snow-storm, 
And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers 
Through  the  palisades  of  pine-trees, 
And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains, 
Whose  innumerable  echoes 
flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries ; — 
Listen  to  these  wild  traditions, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha ! 

Ye  who  love  a  nation's  legends, 
Love  the  ballads  of  a  people 
That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
Call  to  us  to  pause  and  listen. 
Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childlike, 
Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken , — 
Listen  to  this  Indian  Legend, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  I 

Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  pimple. 
Who  have  faith  in  Qod  and  Nature, 
Who  believe,  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human. 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
.    There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings 
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•For  the  gpod  they  comprehend  not) 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helple8% 
Groping  blindlpr  in  the  darkness 
Touch  God's  nght  hand  in  that  dadniai 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened  $<-* 
Listen  to  this  simple  storj, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha! 

Ye,  who  sometimes,  in  yonr  ramblei 
Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country^ 
Where  the  tangled  barberry-bushes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 
Over  stone  walls  gray  with  mosses, 
Pause  by  some  neglected  graveyard, 
For  a  while  to  muse,  and  ponder 
On  a  half-effaced  inscription, 
Written  with  little  skill  of  song-eraft. 
Homely  phrases,  but  each  letter 
Full  of  hope  and  yet  of  heart-break. 
Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter  :•— 
Stay  and  read  this  rude  inscription, 
Bead  ^ihm  Song  of  Hiawatha ! 
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On  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie,» 
On  the  great  Bed  Pipe-stone  Quarry, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty. 
He  the  Master  of  Life,  descending, 
On  the  red  crags  of  the  quarry 
Stood  erect,  and  called  tne  nations. 
Called  the  tribes  of  men  together. 

From  his  foot-prints  flowed  a  riyer, 
Leaped  into  the  light  of  morning, 
O'er  the  precipice  plunging  downward 
Gleam^  like  Ishkoodah,  the  comet. 
And  the  Spirit,  stooping  earthward. 
With  his  finger  on  the  meadow 
Traced  a  winding  pathway  for  It, 
Saying  to  it,  "  Bun  in  this  way  I" 

From  the  red  stone  of  the  quarry 
With  his  hand  he  broke  a  fragment. 
Moulded  it  into  a  pipe-head. 
Shaped  and  fashioned  it  with  figures ; 
From  the  margin  of  the  river 
Took  a  long  reed  for  a  pipe-stem. 
With  its  dark  green  leaves  upon  it ; 
Filled  the  pipe  with  bark  of  willow } 
With  the  bark  of  the  red  willow ; 
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Breathed  upon  the  neighhouring  f  oresc. 
Made  its  great  houghs  chafe  together, 
TQl  in  flame  they  borst  and  kindled ; 
And  erect  upon  the  mountains, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
Smoked  the  calumet,  the  Peaoe-Pipe, 
Ab  a  signal  to  the  nations. 

And  the  smoke  rose  slowly,  slowly, 
Through  the  tranquil  air  of  morning. 
First  a  single  line  of  darkness, 
Then  a  denser,  bluer  yapour, 
Then  a  snow-white  cloud  unfolding. 
Like  the  tree-tops  of  the  forest. 
Ever  rising,  rising,  rising. 
Till  it  touched  the  top  of  heavmi, 
Till  it  broke  aginst  the  heaven, 
And  rolled  outward  all  around  it. 

From  the  Yale  of  Tawasentha, 
From  the  Valley  of  Wyoming, 
From  the  groves  of  Tuscaloosa, 
From  the  Far-off  Bocky  Mountains, 
From  the  Korthem  lakes  and  rivers. 
All  the  tribes  beheld  the  signal. 
Saw  the  distant  smoke  ascending, 
The  Pukwana  of  the  Peace-Pipe. 

All  the  Prophets  of  the  nations 
Said  :  "  Behold  it,  the  Pukwana  I 
By  this  signal  from  afar  off. 
Bending  like  a  wand  of  willow, 
Waving  like  a  hand  that  beckons^ 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
CeJIs  the  tribes  of  men  together, 
Calls  th&  warriors  to  his  council !'' 

Down  the  rivers,  o'er  the  prairies, 
Came  the  warriors  of  the  nations. 
Came  the  Delawares  and  Mohawks, 
Came  the  Choctaws  and  Camanches, 
Came  the  Shoshonies  and  Blackfeet, 
Came  the  Pawnees  and  Omawhaws, 
Came  the  Mandans  and  Dacotahs, 
Came  the  Hurons  and  Ojibways, 
All  the  warriors  drawn  together 
By  the  signal  of  the  Peace-Pipe, 
To  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie, 
To  the  great  Bed  Pipe-stone  Quarry. 

And  they  stood  there  on  the  meadow. 
With  their  weapons  and  their  war-gear. 
Painted  like  the  leaves  of  Autunin, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning, 
Wildly  glaring  at  each  other ; 
In  their  faces  stem  defiance, 
In  their  hearts  the  feuds  6i  ages. 
The  hereditary  hatred, 
The  anceBtxfd.  thvc&t  ot  veng,eanoe. 
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Gitche  Manito,  the  mightji  '        > 

The  Creator  of  the  nations, 
Looked  upon  them  with  oompasBion, 
With  paternal  love  and  pity: 
Looked  upon  their  wrath  and  wrangling 
But  as  quarrels  among  children, 
But  as  feuds  and  fights  of  children ! 

Over  them  he  stretched  his  right  haodi 
To  subdue  their  stubborn  natures, 
To  allay  their  thirst  and  fever, 
By  the  shadow  of  his  right  hand ; 
Spake  to  them  with  voice  majestic 
As  the  sound  of  far-off  waters, 
Falling  into  deep  abysses, 
Warning,  chiding,  spake  in  this  wise :— - 

"  0  my  children !  my  poor  children ! 
Listen  to. the  words  of  wisdom. 
Listen  to  the  words  of  warning, 
From  the  lips  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
From  the  Master  of  Life,  who  made  you  V 

**  I  have  given  you  lands  to  hunt  in, 
I  have  given  you  streams  to  fish  in^ 
I  have  given  you  bear  and  bison, 
I  have  given  you  roe  and  reindeer, 
I  have  given. you  brant  and  beaver, 
Filled  the  marshes  full  of  wild-fowl, 
Filled  the  rivers  full  of  fishes ; 
Why  then  are  you  not  contented  ? 
Why  then  will  you  hunt  each  other  ? 

"I  am  weary  of  your  quarrels, 
Weaxy  of  your  wars  and  bloodshed. 
Weary  of  your  prayers  for  vengeance, 
Of  your  wrangling  and  dissensions ; 
All  your  strength  is  in  ^our  union, 
All  your  danger  is  in  discord ; 
Therefore  be  at  peace  henceforward, 
And  as  brothers  live  together. 

*'  I  will  send  a  Prophet  to  ^oo, 
A  Deliverer  of  the  nations. 
Who  shall  guide  you  and  shall  teadi  you, 
Who  shall  toil  and  suffer  with  you* 
If  you  listen  to  his  counsels. 
You  will  multiply  and  prosper ; 
If  his  warnings  pass  ui^eeded, 
You  will  fade  away  and  perish ! 

**  Bathe  now  in  the  stream  before  yon, 
Wa^  the  war-paint  from  your  faces. 
Wash  the  blood-stains  from  your  fingers. 
Bury  your  war-clubs  and  your  weapons, 
Break  the  red  stone  from  this  quarry, 
Mould  and  make  it  into  Peace-Pipes, 
Ts^e  the  reeds  that  grow  beside  yon. 
Deck  them  with  your  brightest  feal^ero. 
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Smoke  the  calumet  together, 

And  as  brothers  live  henoeforwardf ' 

Then  upon  the  gionnd  the 
Threw  their  doaks  and  skirts  of 
Threw  their  weapons  and  their 
Leaped  into  the  rushing  riTer, 
Washed  the  war-paint  from  their  &oet. 
Clear  aboTe  them  flowed  the  water. 
Clear  and  limpid  from  the  footprints 
Of  the  Master  of  Life  descending ; 
Dark  below  them  flowed  the  water, 
Soiled  and  stained  with  streaks  of  edmmMkf 
As  if  blood  were  mingled  with  it  1 

From  the  riyer  came  the  warriors, 
Clean  and  washed  from  all  their  war-paSnt ; 
On  the  banks  their  dubs  they  buried. 
Buried  all  their  warlike  weKpooB, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
The  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator. 
Smiled  upon  his  nelidess  children  I 

And  in  silence  all  the  warrion 
Broke  the  red  stone  of  the  quarry. 
Smoothed  and  formed  it  into  Peaoe*P^>e% 
Broke  the  long  reeds  by  the  riyer, 
Decked  them  with  then:  brightest  featbexs. 
And  departed  each  one  homeward. 
While  the  Master  of  Life,  ascending, 
Through  the  opening  of  cloud-curtains. 
Through  the  doorways  of  the  heayen, 
Yanished  from  before  their  faces. 
In  the  smoke  that  rolled  around  him. 
The  Pukwana  of  the  Peace-Pipel 
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"  HONOTTB  be  to  Mudjekeewis!'* 
Cried  the  warriors,  cried  the  old  men. 
When  he  came  in  triumph  homeward 
With  the  sacred  Belt  of  Wampum, 
I^rom  therej^ons  of  the  North-wind, 
From  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
From  the  land  of  the  White  Babbit, 

He  had  stolen  the  Belt  of  Wampum 
From  the  neck  of  Mishe-Mokwa, 
From  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountainSy 
From  the  terror  of  the  nations, 
As  he  lay  asleep  and  cumbrous 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountainSi 
liike  a  lock  with  moosee  onit. 
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Spotted'brown  and  gray  with  mosses. 

Silently  he  stole  upon  him, 
Till  the  red  nails  of  the  monster 
Almost  touched  him,  almost  scared  him, 
Till  the  hot  breath  of  his  nostrils 
Warmed  the  hands  of  Madjekeewis, 
As  he  drew  the  Belt  of  Wampnm 
Over  the  round  ears,  that  heajii  not| 
Over  the  small  eyes,  that  saw  not» 
Over  the  long  nose  and  nostrils, 
The  black  muffle  of  the  nostrils,^ 
Out  of  which  the  heavy  breathing 
Warmed  the  hands  of  Mudjekeewis, 

Then  he  swung  aloft  his  war-dub, 
Shouted  loud  and  long  his  war-cry, 
Smote  the  mighty  Mishe-Mokwa 
Tn  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
Bi^bt  between  the  eyes  he  smote  him 

With  the  heavy  blow  bewildered, 
Rose  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains ; 
But  his  knees  beneath  him  trembled, 
And  he  whimpered  like  a  woman. 
And  he  reeled  and  staggered  forward, 
As  he  sat  upon  his  haunches ; 
And  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis, 
Standing  fearlessly  before  him, 
Taunted  him  in  loud  derision, 
Spake  disdainfully  in  this  wise  >— 

"  Hark  you,  Bear !  you  are  m  coward,'^ 
And  no  Brave,  as  you  pretended  ; 
Else  you  would  not  cry  and  whimp^ 
Like  a  miserable  woman  ! 
Bear !  you  know  our  tribes  are  hostile* 
Long  have  been  at  war  together  ; 
Kow  you  find  that  we  are  strongest, 
You  go  sneaking  in  the  forest. 
You  go  hiding  in  the  mountains ! 
Had  you  conquered  me  in  battle 
Kot  a  groan  would  I  have  nttered ; 
But  you,  Bear !  sit  here  and  whimper, 
And  disgrace  your  tribe  by  crying. 
Like  a  wretched  Shaugodaya, 
Like  a  cowardly  old  woman  V* 

Then  again  he  raised  his  war-dnb. 
Smote  again  the  Mishe-Mokwa 
In  the  middle  of  his  forehead. 
Broke  his  skull,  as  ice  is  broken 
When  one  goes  to  fish  in  Winter. 
Thus  was  slain  the  Mishe-Mokwa, 
He  the  Great  Bear  of  the  Mountams, 
He  the  terror  of  the  nations. 

**  Honour  be  to  Mudjekeewis!" 
Henceforth  he  shall  be  the  West-Windy 
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And  heteafiex  and  for  ever 
Shall  he  hold  supreme  dommion 
Over  all  the  winds  of  heaven.^ 
OeJI  him  no  more  Mndjekeewis, 
Call  him  Kabeyun,  the  West- Wind  P* 

Thus  was  Mudjekeewis  chosen 
Father  of  the  Winds  of  Heaven. 
For  himself  he  kept  the  West-Wind, 
G^ve  the  others  to  his  children ; 
Unto  Wabun  gave  the  East-Wind, 
G«ve  the  Soath  to  Shawondasse, 
And  the  North-Wind,  wild  and  crael, 
To  the  fierce  Kabibonokka. 

Yoong  and  beautiful  was  Wabun ; 
He  it  was  who  brought  the  morning, 
He  it  was  whose  silver  arrows 
Chased  the  dark  o'er  hill  and  valley ; 
He  it  was  whose  cheeks  were  painted 
With  the  brightest  streaks  of  crimson, 
And  whose  voice  awoke  the  village, 
Called  the  deer,  and  called  the  hunter. 

Lonely  in  the  sky  was  Wabun ; 
Though  the  birds  sang  gaUy  to  him. 
Though  the  wild-flowers  of  the  meadow, 
Filled  the  air  with  odours  for  him. 
Though  the  forests  and  the  rivers 
Sang  and  shouted  at  his  coming. 
Still  his  heart  was  sad  within  him. 
For  he  was  alone  in  heaven. 

But  one  morning,  gazing  earthward, 
While  the  village  still  was  sleeping. 
And  the  fog  lay  on  the  river. 
Like  a  ghost  that  goes  at  sunrise, 
He  beheld  a  maiden  walking 
All  alone  upon  a  meadow. 
Gatheiing  water-flags  and  rushes 
By  a  river  in  the  meadow. 

Every  morning,  gazing  earthward, 
Still  the  first  thing  he  beheld  there 
Was  her  blue  eyes  looking  at  him. 
Two  blue  lakes  among  the  rushes. 
And  he  loved  the  lonely  maiden, 
Who  thus  waited  for  his  coming ; 
For  they  both  were  solitary. 
She  on  earth  and  he  in  heaven. 

And  he  wooed  her  with  caresses. 
Wooed  ber  with  his  smile  of  sunshine. 
With  his  flattering  words  he  wooed  her, 
With  his  sighing  and  his  singing. 
Gentlest  whispers  in  the  branches. 
Softest  music,  sweetest  odours, 
Till  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom. 
Folded  in  his  robes  of  crimson. 
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Till  into  a  star  he  changed  her, 
Trembling  still  upon  his  boeom  j 
And  for  ever  in  the  heavens 
They  are  seen  together  walking, 
Wabun  and  the  Wabun-Annnng, 
Wabun  and  the  Star  of  Morning* 

But  the  fierce  Kabibonokka 
Had  his  dwelling  among  icebergs* 
In  the  everlasting  snow-drifts, 
In  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
In  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit. 
He  it  was  whose  hand  in  Autumn 
Painted  all  the  trees  with  scarlet. 
Stained  the  leaves  with  red  and  yellow ; 
He  it  was  who  sent  the  snow-flakes. 
Sifting,  hissing  through  the  forest, 
Proze  the  ponds,  the  lakes,  the  rivers, 
Drove  the  loon  and  sea-gull  soutliward. 
Drove  the  cormorant  and  heron 
To  their  nests  of  sedge  and  sea-tang 
In  the  realms  of  Shawondasee. 

Once  the  fierce  Kabibonokka 
Issued  from  his  lodge  of  snow-drifts, 
From  his  home  among  the  icebergs. 
And  his  hair,  with  snow  besprinkled. 
Streamed  behind  him  like  a  river. 
Like  a  black  and  wintry  river, 
As  he  howled  and  hurried  southward. 
Over  frozen  lakes  and  moorlands. 

There  among  the  reeds  and  rushes 
Found  he  Shingebis,  the  diver. 
Trailing  strings  of  fish  behind  him, 
O'er  the  frozen  fens  and  moorlands. 
Lingering  still  among  the  moorlandS| 
Though  his  tribe  had  long  departed 
To  the  land  of  Shawondasee. 

Cried  the  fierce  Kabibonokka, 
**  Who  is  this  that  dares  to  brave  me? 
Dares  to  stay  in  my  dominions 
When  the  Wawa  has  departed. 
When  the  wild-goose  has  gone  southward. 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Long  ago  departed  southward? 
I  will  go  into  his  wigwam, 
I  will  put  his  smouldering  fire  out !" 

And  at  night  Kabibonokka 
To  the  lodge  came  wild  and  wailing, 
Heaped  the  snow  in  drifts  about  it, 
Shouted  down  into  the  smoke-^ue, 
Shook  the  lodge-poles  in  his  fury, 
Flapped  the  cartain  of  the  doorway* 
Shingebis,  the  diver,  feared  not, 
Shingebis,  the  diver,  cared  not ; 
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Four  great  logB  had  he  for  fiie-wood. 
One  for  each  moon  of  the  winter, 
And  for  food  the  fishes  serred  mm. 
By  his  biasing  fire  he  sat  there, 
Warm  and  merry,  eating,  langhtng, 
Singing,  "  0  Kabibonokka, 
Yon  are  bnt  my  fellow-mortall'* 

Then  Kabibonokka  entered. 
And  though  Shingebis,  the  diTcr^ 
Felt  his  presence  by  the  ooidnesB, 
Felt  his  icy  breath  npon  him. 
Still  he  did  not  cease  his  angin^p 
Still  he  did  not  leave  his  laughing^ 
Only  turned  the  log  a  little. 
Only  made  the  fire  bum  brighter, 
Made  the  sparks  fly  up  the  smoke^ne* 

f^m  Eabibonoluca's  forehead. 
From  his  snow-besprinkled  tresses, 
Drops  of  sweat  fell  fast  and  heary^ 
Making  dints  upon  the  ashes, 
As  along  the  eaves  of  lodges, 
As  from  drooping  boughs  of  hemlock^ 
Drips  the  melting  snow  in  i^ring-tiDa% 
Making  hollows  in  the  snow-drifts. 

Till  at  last  he  rose  defeated. 
Could  not  bear  the  beat  and  laughter, 
Could  not  bear  the  merry  singing. 
But  rushed  headlong  through  the  doorway, 
Stamped  upon  the  crusted  snow-driftB, 
Stamped  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
Made  the  snow  upon  them  harder. 
Made  the  ice  upon  them  thicker, 
Challenged  Shingebis,  the  diver, 
To  come  forth  and  wrestle  with  him, 
To  come  forth  and  wrestle  naked 
On  the  frozen  fens  and  moorlands. 

Forth  went  Shingebis,  the  diver. 
Wrestled  all  night  with  the  North- Wind, 
Wrestled  naked  on  the  moorlands 
With  the  fierce  Kabibonokka, 
Till  his  panting  breath  grew  fainter, 
Till  his  frozen  grasp  grew  feebler, 
Till  he  reeled  and  staggered  backward. 
And  retreated,  baffled,  beaten, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
To  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit, 
Hearing  still  the  gusty  laughter. 
Hearing  ShingebiB,  the  diver. 
Singing,  "  O  Kabibonokka, 
You  are  bat  my  fellow-mortal  I" 

Shawondasee,  fat  and  lazy. 
Had  his  dwelling  far  to  southward, 
In  the  drow^i  dreamy  sunshine. 
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In  the  neyer-ending  tamm«r. 
He  it  was  who  sent  the  wood-bixds, 
Sent  the  rohin,  the  Opechee. 
Sent  the  bine-bird,  the  Owausa, 
Sent  the  Shawshaw,  sent  the  swaQow, 
Sent  the  wild-goose.  Wawa,  northward, 
Sent  the  melons  and  tobacco, 
And  the  grapes  in  pnrple  dnsters. 

From  ^  pipe  the  smoke  ascending 
Filled  the  sky  with  haze  and  yaponr, 
Filled  the  air  with  dreamy  softness, 
Gave  a  twinkle  to  the  water, 
Touched  the  nigged  hills  with  smoothness, 
Brought  the  tender  Indian  Summer, 
In  the  Moon  when  nights  are  brightest, 
In  the  dreary  Moon  of  Snow-shoes, 

Listless,  careless  Shawondaseet 
In  his  life  he  had  one  shadow, 
In  his  heart  one  sorrow  had  he. 
Once,  as  he  was  gazing  northward, 
Far  away  upon  a  prairie. 
He  beheld  a  maiden  standing, 
Saw  a  tall  and  slender  maiden 
All  alone  upon  a  prairie ; 
Brightest  green  were  all  her  garments, 
And  her  hair  was  like  the  sunshine. 

Day  by  day  he  gazed  upon  her. 
Day  by  day  he  sighed  with  passion, 
Day  by  day  his  heart  within  him 
Grew  more  hot  with  love  and  longing 
For  the  maid  with  yeUow  tresses. 
But  he  was  too  fat  and  lazy 
To  bestir  himself  and  woo  her ; 
Yes,  too  indolent  and  easy 
To  pursue  her  and  persuade  her. 
So  he  only  gazed  upon  her. 
Only  sat  and  sighed  with  passion 
For  the  maiden  of  the  prairie. 

Till  one  morning,  looking  northward, 
He  beheld  her  yellow  tresses 
Changed  and  covered  o^er  with  whiteness. 
Covered  as  with  whitest  snow-flakes. 
"Ah  !  my  brother  from  the  North-land, 
From  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
From  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit ! 
You  have  stolen  the  maiden  from  me. 
You  have  laid  your  hand  upon  her. 
You  have  wooed  and  won  my  maiden, 
With  jour  stories  of  the  North-land  I" 

Thus  the  wretched  Shawondasee 
Breathed  into  the  air  his  sorrow  ; 
And  the  South- Wind  o'er  the  prairie 
Wandered  warm  with  sighs  of  passion, 
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With  the  sighfl  of  Shawondasee, 
Till  the  air  seemed  fall  of  snow-flakesy 
Fnll  of  thistle-down  the  praizie, 
And  the  maid  with  hair  like  sanshine 
Vanished  from  his  sight  for  ever ; 
Never  more  did  Shawondasee 
See  the  maid  with  yellow  tresses ! 

Poor  deluded  Shawondasee  I 
'Twas  no  woman  that  you  gazed  at, 
'Twas  DO  maiden  that  you  sighed  for^ 
'Twas  the  prairie  dandelion 
That  through  all  the  dreamy  Sommer 
Yon  had  gazed  at  with  such  Icmging, 
You  had  sighed  for  with  such  passion. 
And  had  puffed  away  for  ever, 
Blown  into  the  air  with  sighing. 
Ah !  deluded  Shawondasee! 

Thus  the  Four  Winds  were  divided  ; 
Thus  the  sons  of  Mudjekeewis 
Had  their  stations  in  the  heavens, 
At  the  comers  of  the  heavens ; 
For  himself  the  West-Wind  only 
Kept  the  mighty  Mndjekeewis. 
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Downward  through  the  evening  twilight, 

In  the  days  that  are  forgotten, 

In  the  unremembered  ages 

From  the  full  moon  fell  Kokomis, 

Fell  the  beautiful  Nokomis, 

She  a  wife,  but  not  a  mother. 

She  was  sporting  with  her  women, 
Swinging  in  a  swing  of  grape-vines. 
When  her  rival,  the  rejected, 
Fnll  of  jealousy  and  hatred, 
Cut  the  leafy  swing  asunder, 
Cut  in  twain  the  twisted  grape-vines, 
And  Kokomis  fell  affrighted 
Downward  through  the  evening  twilight, 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow, 
On  the  prairie  full  of  blossoms. 
'*  See !  a  star  falls  I"  said  the  people ; 
"  From  the  sky  a  star  is  falling  I'' 

There  among  the  ferns  and  mosses. 
There  among  the  prairie  lilies. 
On  the  MuE^oday,  the  meadow. 
In  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight, 
Fair  Nokomis  bore  a  daughter. 
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And  she  called  her  name  Wenonah, 
As  the  first-bom  of  her  daughters. 
And  the  daughter  of  Nokomis 
Grew  up  like  the  prairie  lilies, 
Grew  a  tall  and  slender  maiden, 
With  the  beauty  of  the  moonlight, 
With  the  beauty  of  the  starlight. 

And  Nokomis  warned  her  often, 
Saving  oft,  and  oft  repeating, 
"  0.  beware  of  Mudjekeewis: 
Of  the  West- Wind,  Mudjekeewis: 
Listen  not  to  what  he  tells  yon; 
Lie  not  down  upon  the  meadow. 
Stoop  not  down  among  the  lilies. 
Lest  the  West- Wind  come  and  harm  you  I" 

But  she  heeded  not  the  warning, 
Heeded  not  those  words  of  wisdom. 
And  the  West- Wind  came  at  evening. 
Walking  lightly  o'er  the  prairie, 
Whispering  to  the  leaves  and  blossoms. 
Bending  low  the  flowers  and  grasses. 
Found  the  beautiful  Wenonah, 
Lying  there  among  the  lilies. 
Wooed  her  with  his  words  of  sweetness, 
Wooed  her  with  his  soft  caresses. 
Till  she  bore  a  son  in  sorrow, 
Bore  a  son  of  love  and  sorrow. 

Thus  was  bom  my  Hiawatha, 
Thus  was  bom  the  child  of  wonder ; 
But  the  daughter  of  Nokomis, 
Hiawatha's  gentle  mother, 
In  her  anguiBb  died  deserted 
By  the  West- Wind,  false  and  faithless. 
By  the  heartless  Mudjekeewis. 

For  her  daughter,  long  and  loudly 
Wailed  and  wept  the  sad  Nokomis ; 
"  0  that  I  were  dead!"  she  mnrmuied, 
''  O  that  I  were  dead,  as  thou  art! 
No  more  work,  and  no  more  weeping, 
Wahonomin,  Wahonomin !" 

By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 
Dark  behind  it  rose  the  forest. 
Hose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine-trees, 
Bose  the  fire  with  cones  upon  them ; 
Bright  before  it  beat  the  water. 
Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water. 
Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water. 

There  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Hocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle, 
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Bedded  nft  in  mom  and  iwAm, 
8af el  J  bound  with  reiiidser  sinews  ; 
Stilled  his  fretful  wafl  bj  eATin^ 
'<HQsh!  the  Naked  Bear  will  get  tinsfM 
Lolled  him  into  slumber,  sfaiging, 
"  Ewa-yea  I  mj  little  owlet! 
Who  is  this,  that  lights  the  wigwam  f 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam ! 
Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet  I" 

Hany  thiDSs  Nokomis  tanght  him 
Of  the  stars  that  shine  in  heayen  ; 
Showed  him  Ishkoodah,  the  oomc^ 
Ishkoodah,  with  fiery  tresses; 
Showed  the  Death-Dance  of  the  tpirita„ 
Warriors  with  their  (dnmes  and  warKdnba, 
Flaring  far  away  to  northward 
In  the  frosty  nights  of  Winter  j 
Showed  the  broad,  white  road  m  hearen. 
Pathway  of  the  ghosts,  the  shadowB, 
Banning  straight  across  the  heaveos, 
Crowded  with  the  ghosts,  the  shadows. 

At  the  door  on  summer  eveningB 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha; 
Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pin^-trees. 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  Water, 
Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder; 
*'  Minne-wawa !"  said  the  pine-trees, 
*^  Mudway-aushka!^'  said  the  water. 

Saw  the  fire-fly,  Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting  through  the  dusk  of  OTening, 
With  the  twinkle  of  its  candle 
lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes. 
And  he  sang  the  song  of  children. 
Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him : 
"  Wah-wah-taysee,  little  fire-fly. 
Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect. 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature, 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle, 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyc^ds !" 

Saw  the  moon  rise  from  the  water 
Bippling,  rounding  from  the  water, 
Saw  the  flecks  and  shadows  on  it. 
Whispered,  *♦  What  is  that,  Nokomis  ?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered  : 
"  Once  a  warrior,  very  angry, 
Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 
Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight ; 
Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her ; 
*Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there." 

Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven, 
In  the  eastern  sky,  the  rainbow, 
Whispered,  "  What  is  that,  Nokomis  ?*• 
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And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 

•»  'Tis  the  heavea  of  flowers  yoa  see  there ; 

All  the  wild-flowers  of  the  forest, 

All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 

AVhen  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish. 

Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  ns." 

When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight, 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest, 
"  What  is  that?"  he  cried  in  terror; 
"  What  is  that  ?"  he  said,  "  Nokomis  T 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 
^<  That  is  bat  the  owl  and  owlet. 
Talking  in  their  native  language, 
Talking,  scolding  at  each  other." 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  thera  "  Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them, 
Called  them  *•  Hiawatha's  Brothers." 

Then  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
He  the  marvellous  story-teller, 
He  the  traveller  and  the  talker. 
He  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 
Made  a  bow  for  Hiawatha ; 
From  a  branch  of  ash  he  made  it, 
From  an  oak-bough  made  the  arrows. 
Tipped  with  flint,  and  winged  with  feathers, 
And  the  cord  he  made  of  deer-skin. 

Then  he  said  to  Hiawatha : 
"  Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest. 
Where  the  red  deer  herd  together, 
Kill  for  us  a  famous  roebuck, 
KUl  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers!'*- 

Forth  into  the  forest  straightway 
All  alone  walked  Hiawatha 
Proudly,  with  his  bow  and  arrows ; 
And  the  birds  sang  round  him,  o'er  hlm^ 
"  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha!" 
Sang  the  Hobin,  the  Opechee, 
Sang  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa^ 
"  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha !" 

Up  the  oak-tree,  close  beside  luhl| 
Sprang  the  squirrel,  Adjidaiuno, 
Y 
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In  and  ont  among  the  branches. 
Coughed  and  diattered  from  tt^  oak-tree. 
Laughed,  and  said  betweoi  his  laagfaing^ 
«  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha  !*' 

And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 
Lemped  aside,  and  at  a  distance 
Bat  erect  upon  his  haunches, 
Half  in  fear  and  half  in  frolic, 
Saying  to  the  little  hunter, 
**  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha!" 

But  he  heeded  not,  nor  heard  them, 
Por  his  thoughts  were  with  the  red  deer  ; 
On  their  tradks  his  eyes  were  fastened, 
Leading  downward  to  the  river. 
To  the  ford  across  the  river, 
And  as  one  in  slumber  walked  heii 

Hidden  in  the  alder-bushes, 
There  he  waited  till  the  deer  came, 
Till  he  saw  two  antlers  lifted, 
Saw  two  eyes  look  from  the  thicket. 
Saw  two  nostrils  point  to  windward. 
And  a  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow. 
And  bis  heart  within  him  fluttered, 
Trembled  Hke  the  leaves  above  him, 
Like  the  birch-leaf  palpitated, 
As  the  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 

Then,  upon  one  knee  uprising, 
Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow  : 
Scarce  a  twig  moved  with  his  motion. 
Scarce  a  leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled, 
But  the  wary  roebuck  started, 
Stamped  with  aU  his  hoofs  together 
Listened  with  one  foot  uplift^ 
Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  arrow ; 
Ah !  the  singing,  fatal  arrow, 
Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him  I 

Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  forest, 
By  the  ford  across  the  river  j 
Beat  his  timid  heart  no  longsr. 
But  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 
Throbbed  and  shouted  and  exulted. 
As  he  bore  the  red  deer  homeward. 
And  lagoo  and  Nokomis 
Hailed  his  coming  with  applauses. 

From  the  red  deer's  hide  Nokomis 
Made  a  cloak  for  Hiawatha, 
From  the  red  deer's  flesh  Nokomis 
Hade  a  banquet  in  his  honour. 
All  the  village  came  and  feasted, 
All  the  ^ests  praised  Hiawatha, 
Called  him  Strong-Heart,  Soange'taba! 
Called  him  Loon-heart,  Mahngo-taysee ! 
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Otjt  of  childhood  into  manhood 
Now  had  grown  my  Hiawatha, 
Skilled  in  all  the  craft  of  hunters, 
Learned  in  all  the  lore  of  old  men, 
In  all  youthful  sports  and  pastimes, 
In  all  manly  hearts  and  labours. 

Swift  of  foot  was  Hiawatha : 
He  could  shoot  an  arrow  from  him, 
And  run  forward  with  such  fleetness. 
That  the  arrow  fell  behind  him ! 
Strong  of  arm  was  Hiawatha ; 
He  could  shoot  ten  arrows  upward. 
Shoot  them  with  such  strength  smd  swiftness. 
That  the  tenth  had  left  the  bow-string 
Ere  the  first  to  eai-th  had  fallen  I 

He  had  mittens,  Miujekahwun, 
Magic  mittens  made  of  deer-skin ; 
When  upon  his  hands  he  wore  them. 
He  could  smite  the  rocks  asunder, 
He  could  grind  them  into  powder. 
He  had  moccasins  enchanted. 
Magic  moccasins  of  deer-skin ; 
When  he  bound  them  round  his  ankles. 
When  upon  his  feet  he  tied  them, 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured ! 

Much  he  questioned  old  Nokomis 
Of  his  father  Mudjekeewis  j 
Learned  from  her  the  fatal  secret 
Of  the  beauty  of  his  mother, 
Of  the  falsehood  of  his  father ; 
And  his  heart  was  hot  within  him. 
Like  a  liviug  coal  his  heart  was. 

Then  he  said  to  old  Nokomis, 
"  I  will  go  to  Mudjekeewis, 
See  how  fares  it  with  my  father. 
At  the  doorways  of  the  West- Wind, 
At  the  portals  of  the  Sunset  I" 

From  his  lodge  went  Hiawatha, 
Dressed  for  travel,  armed  for  hunting ; 
Dressed  in  deer-skin  shirt  and  leggings, 
Eichly  i^Tonght  with  quills  and  wampum  ; 
On  his  head  his  eagle-feathers. 
Bound  his  waist  his  belt  of  wampum, 
In  his  hand  his  bow  of  ash- wood. 
Strung  with  sinews  of  the  reindeer ; 
In  his  quiver  oaken  arrows. 
Tipped  with  jasper,  winged  with  feathers ; 
With  his  mittens,  MinjekahwnQy 
With  his  moccasins  enchanted. 
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Warning  said  the  old  Nokomis. 
"  Go  not  forth,  0  Hiawatha ! 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Wind, 
To  the  realms  of  ModjekeewiB,  ^ 
Lest  he  harm  yon  with  his  majgic, 
Lest  he  kill  yon  with  his  cmmin^  !** 

But  the  fearless  Hiawatha 
Heeded  not  her  woman's  warning  ; 
Forth  he  strode  into  the  forest, 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measnred  ; 
Lnrid  seemed  the  sky  above  him, 
Lnrid  seemed  the  ewrth  beneath  him. 
Hot  and  close  the  air  aronnd  him, 
Filled  with  smoke  and  fiery  Taponrs, 
As  of  burning  woods  and  praines, 
For  his  heart  was  hot  within  him, 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

So  he  joTimeyed  westward,  westward, 
Left  the  fleetest  deer  behind  him, 
Left  the  antelope  and  bison ; 
Crossed  the  rushing  Esoonawbaw, 
Crossed  the  mighty  Mississipm, 
Passed  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie, 
Passed  the  land  of  Crows  and  Foxes, 
Passed  the  dwellings  of  the  Blackfeet, 
Came  unto  the  Rockv  Mountains, 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West- Wind, 
Where  upon  the  gusty  summits 
Sat  the  ancient  Mudjekeewis, 
Bnler  of  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Filled  with  awe  was  Hiawatha 
At  the  aspect  of  his  father. 
On  the  air  about  him  wildly 
Tossed  and  streamed  his  cloudy  tressges, 
Gleamed  like  drifting  snow  his  tresses, 
Glared  like  Ishkoodah  the  comet, 
Like  the  star  with  fiery  tresses. 

Filled  with  joy  was  Mudjekeewis, 
When  he  looked  on  Hiawatha,^ 
Saw  his  youth  rise  up  before  him 
In  the  face  of  Hiawatha, 
Saw  the  beauty  of  Wenonah 
From  the  grave  rise  up  before  him. 

"Welcome  I*'  said  he,  "  Hiawathn, 
To  tlic  kingdom  of  the  West  Wind  ! 
Long  have  I  been  waiting  for  yout 
Youth  is  lovely,  age  is  lonely. 
Youth  is  fiery,  age  is  frosty  j 
You  bring  back  the  days  departed. 
Yon  bring  back  my  youth  of  passion. 
And  the  beautiful  Wenonah  1'* 

Many  days  they  talked  together, 
Qaestio^ed,  listened,  waited,  answorod; 
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Much  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis 
Boasted  of  hifl  ancient  prowess, 
Of  his  perilous  adv^itnres, 
His  indomitable  courage. 
His  invulnerable  body. 

Patiently  sat  Hiawatha, 
Listening  to  his  father's  boasting ; 
With  a  smile  he  sat  and  listened. 
Uttered  neither  threat  nor  menace, 
Neither  word  nor  look  betrayed  him, 
Bnt  his  heart  was  hot  within  him. 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

Then  he  said,  '*  0  Mudjekeewis, 
Is  there  nothing  that  can  harm  yoa  ? 
Nothing  that  yon  are  afraid  of  T* 
And  the  mighty  Mndjekeewis, 
Grand  and  gracious  in  his  boasting. 
Answered,  saying,  *' There  is  nothMg, 
Nothing  bnt  the  black  rock  yonder, 
Nothing  but  the  fatal  Wawbeek!" 

And  he  looked  at  Hiawatha 
With  a  wise  look  and  benignant. 
With  a  countenance  paternal, 
Looked  with  pride  upon  the  beauty 
Of  his  tall  and  graceful  figure. 
Saying,  "O  my  Hiawatha! 
Is  there  anything  can  harm  yonf 
Anything  you  are  afraid  of  r  * 
But  the  wary  Hiawatha 
Paused  awhile,  as  if  uncertain, 
Held  his  peace  as  if  resolving, 
And  then  answered,  '*  There  is  nothiAig, 
Nothing  bnt  the  bulrush  yonder. 
Nothing  but  the  great  Apakwa!" 

And  as  Mudjekeewis,  rising. 
Stretched  his  hand  to  pluck  the  bulniBh, 
Hiawatha  cried  in  terror, 
Cried  in  well-dissembled  terror, 
''  Kago !  kago!  do  not  touch  it  I" 
"  Ah,  kaween !"  said  Mudjekeewis, 
"  No,  Indeed,  I  will  not  touch  it !" 

Then  they  talked  of  other  matten ; 
First  of  Hiawatha's  brothers. 
First  of  Wabun,  of  the  East- Wind, 
Of  the  South- Wind,  Shawondasee, 
Of  the  North,  Kabibonokka ; 
Then  of  Hiawatha's  mother, 
Of  the  beautiful  Wenonah, 
Of  her  birth  upon  the  meadow, 
Of  her  death,  as  old  Nokomis, 
Had  remembered  and  related. 

And  he  cried,  "  0  Mudjekeewis, 
It  was  yon  who  killed  Weoonoh, 


Zii  nE  wasQ  am 
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Amd  the  wai^xtj  iLodjtioBemm 
Toaed  npob  lat  vied  iuB 
Bowed  faai  faowy  iieaim 
Wtth  a  Bknt  £<od  MBeated. 

Tbensp  ftarted  Hia«ttiH» 
And  with  thwiftiing  look  ari 
I^nd  hk  haiul  npoa  toe  black  ncky 
On  the  faul  Wawbeec  hud  it. 
With  his  mfttCTM,  Mia jduihwm, 
Beot  the  jvttiDg  crag  aMmder, 
Smote  and  cnabed  it  into  iiagf  iita^ 
Hmled  them  madl j  at  hii  ftther. 
The  lemoaefalMadjekeewia, 
For  hit  heart  was  hoc  within  him, 
like  a  liring  coal  his  heart  waa. 

But  the  ruler  of  the  West-Wind 
Blew  the  fragmeots  backward  from  him. 
With  the  breatning  of  iuanostrila) 
With  the  tempest  of  his  anger. 
Blew  them  back  at  his  assailant: 
Heized  the  bolmsb,  the  Apokwa, 
Dnggod.  it  with  its  roots  and  filues 
From  the  margin  of  the  meadow, 
From  its  ooze,  the  giant  bolrosh ; 
Long  and  loud  laughed  Hiawatha ! 

Then  began  the  deadly  conflict^ 
Hand  to  hand  among  the  moontains; 
From  his  eyrie  screamed  the  eagle, 
The  Kenen,  the  great  war-eagle; 
Sat  upon  the  crags  around  them. 
Wheeling  flapped  his  wings  above  thenu 

lAke  a  tall  tree  in  the  tempest 
Bent  and  lashed  the  giant  bulrush  -, 
And  in  masses  huge  and  heavy 
Orashing  fell  the  fatal  Wawbeek ; 
Till  the  earth  shook  with  the  tumult 
And  confusion  of  the  battle, 
And  the  air  was  full  of  shoutings, 
And  the  thunder  of  the  mountains, 
Starting,  answered,  ''Baim-wawal" 

Back  retreated  Mudjekeewis, 
Bushing  westward  o'er  the  mountains. 
Stumbling  westward  down  the  mountains,^ 
Three  whole  days  retreated  fighting, 
Still  pursued  by  Hiawatha 
To  the  doorways  of  the  West- Wind, 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
To  the  earth's  remotest  border, 
Where  into  the  empty  spaces 
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Sinks  the  snn,  as  a  flamingo 
Drops  intx>  her  nest  at  nightfall, 
In  tne  melancholy  marshes. 

'^  Hold!"  at  length  cried  Mudjekeewis, 
''  Hold,  my  son,  my  Hiawathal 
*Tis  impossible  to  kill  me, 
For  yon  cannot  kill  the  immortal. 
I  have  put  yoa  to  this  trial, 
But  to  know  and  prove  your  courage ; 
Now  receive  the  prize  of  valour! 

"  Go  back  to  your  home  and  people, 
Live  among  them,  toil  among  them. 
Cleanse  the  earth  from  all  that  harms  it, 
Clear  the  fishing-grounds  and  rivers, 
Slay  £dl  monsters  and  magicians, 
All  the  Wendigoes,  the  giants, 
All  the  serpents,  the  Kenabeeks, 
As  I  slew  the  Mishe-Mokwa, 
Slew  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains. 

*^  And  at  last  when  Death  draws  near  you. 
When  the  awful  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Glare  upon  you  in  the  darkness, 
I  will  share  my  kingdom  with  you, 
Ruler  shall  vou  be  thenceforward 
Of  the  Northwest-wind,  Keewaydin, 
Of  the  home-wind,  the  Keewaydin." 

Thus  was  fought  that  famous  battle 
In  the  dreadful  days  of  Shah-shah, 
In  the  days  long  since  departed, 
In  the  kingdom  of  the  West- Wind. 
Still  the  hunter  sees  its  traces 
Scattered  far  o'er  hill  and  valley ; 
Sees  the  giant  bulrush  growing 
By  the  ponds  and  water-courses. 
Sees  the  masses  of  the  Wawbeek 
Lying  still  in  every  valley. 

Homeward  now  went  Hiawatha ; 
Pleasant  was  the  landscape  round  him. 
Pleasant  was  the  air  above  him, 
For  the  bitterness  of  anger 
Had  departed  wholly  from  him, 
From  his  brain  the  thought  of  vengeance. 
From  his  heart  the  burning  fever. 

Only  once  his  pace  he  slackened, 
Only  once  he  paused  or  halted, 
Paused  to  purchase  heads  of  arrows 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Where  the  Falls  of  Minnehahaw 
Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak-trees, 
Laugh  and  leap  into  the  valley. 

There  the  ancient  Arrrow-Maker 
Made  his  anow-heads  of  sandstone, 
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Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony, 
Anow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper, 
Smoothed  and  sharpened  at  the  edgoB, 
Hard  and  polished,  keen  and  costly 

With  him  dwelt  his  dark-eyed  daaghtcr. 
Wayward  as  the  Minnehaha, 
Witn  her  moods  of  shade  and  snnshiiie. 
Eyes  that  smiled  and  frowned  alternate^ 
Feet  as  rapid  as  the  river. 
Tresses  flowing  like  the  water, 
And  as  musical  a  laughter : 
And  he  named  her  from  the  riyer. 
From  the  water-fall  he  named  her, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water. 

Was  it  then  for  heads  of  anowBy 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
Arrow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper. 
That  my  Hiawatha  halted 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs? 

Was  it  not  to  see  the  maiden. 
See  the  face  of  Laughing  Water 
Peeping  from  behind  the  curtain. 
Hear  the  rustling  of  her  garments 
From  behind  the  waring  curtain. 
As  one  sees  the  Minnehaha 
Gleaming,  glancing  through  the  braoches, 
As  one  hears  the  Laughing  Water 
From  behind  its  screen  of  branches? 

Who  shall  say  what  thoughts  and  T&ions 
Fill  the  fiery  brains  of  young  men  ? 
Who  shall  say  what  dreams  of  beauty 
Filled  the  heart  of  Hiawatha  ? 
All  he  told  to  old  Nokomis, 
When  he  reached  the  lodge  at  sunset. 
Was  the  meeting  with  his  father. 
Was  his  fight  with  Mudjakeewis ; 
Not  a  word  he  said  of  arrows, 
Not  a  word  of  Laughing  Water  I 


V. 

HIAWATHA'S  FASTINa. 

Yon  shall  hear  how  Hiawatha 
Prayed  and  fasted  in  the  forest. 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing, 
Not  for  triumphs  in  the  battle, 
And  renown  among  the  wanior^ 
But  for  profit  of  the  people. 
For  advantage  of  the  nationa. 
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First  he  built  a  lodge  for  fasting, 
Built  a  wigwam  in  the  forest, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water^ 
In  the  blithe  and  pleasant  Sprmg-time, 
In  the  Moon  of  Leaves  he  built  it, 
And,  with  dreams  and  visions  many, 
Seven  whole  days  and  nights  he  fasted* 

On  the  first  day  of  his  fasting 
Through  the  leafy  woods  he  wandered  $ 
Saw  the  deer  start  from  the  thicket| 
Saw  the  rabbit  in  his  burrow, 
Heard  the  pheasant,  Bena,  drumming, 
Heard  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Battling  in  his  hoard  of  aooms. 
Saw  the  pigeon,  the  Omeme, 
Building  nests  among  the  pine-trees, 
And  in  flocks  the  wild  goose,  Wawa, 
Flying  to  the  fen-lands  northward, 
Whirring,  wailing  far  above  him. 
"  Master  of  Life !"  he  cried,  despcxiding, 
"  Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  tfaiugs  ?" 

On  the  next  day  of  his  fasting 
By  the  river's  bank  he  wandered, 
Through  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow. 
Saw  the  wild  rice,  Mahnomonee, 
Saw  the  blueberry,  Meenahga, 
And  the  strawberry,  Odahmin, 
And  the  gooseberry,  Sbahbomin, 
And  the  grape-vine,  the  Bemahgnt, 
Trailing  o'er  the  alder- branches. 
Filling  all  the  air  with  fragrance ! 
"  Master  of  Life !"  he  cried,  desponding. 
"Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  things?*' 

On  the  third  day  of  his  fasting 
By  the  lake  he  sat  and  pondered, 
By  the  still,  transparent  water ; 
Saw  the  sturgeon,  Nahma,  leaping. 
Scattering  drops  like  beads  of  wampum. 
Saw  the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa, 
Like  a  sunbeam  in  the  water, 
Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
And  the  herring,  Okahahwis, 
And  the  Shawgashee,  the  craw-fish ! 
"  Master  of  Life  I"  he  cried,  desponding, 
*^  Must  our  lives  depend  on  these  things  ?* 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  fasting 
In  his  lodge  he  lay  exhausted ; 
From  his  couch  of  leaves  and  branches 
Gazing  with  half-open  eyelids. 
Full  of  shadowy  dreams  and  visions. 
On  the  dizzy,  swimming  landsci^. 
On  the  gleaming  of  the  water, 
On  the  splendour  of  the  sunset. 
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And  he  saw  a  youth  approaching, 
Dressed  in  garments  green  and  ^eUoWy 
Coming  throngh  the  purple  twilight, 
Through  the  splendour  of  the  sunset ; 
Plumes  of  green  bent  o'er  his  forehead. 
And  his  hair  was  soft  and  golden. 

Standing  at  the  open  doorway, 
Lone  he  looked  at  Hiawatha, 
Looked  with  pity  and  compassion 
On  his  wasted  form  and  features, 
And,  in  accents  like  the  sighing 
Of  the  South-Wind  in  the  tree-tc^, 
Said  he,  "  O  my  Hiawatha  I 
All  your  prayers  are  heard  in  heaven. 
For  you  pray  not  like  the  others. 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing,   - 
Not  for  triumph  in  the  battle, 
Nor  renown  among  the  warriors, 
But  for  profit  of  the  people, 
'For  advantage  of  the  nations. 

«  From  the  Master  of  Life  descending, 
I,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin, 
Gome  to  warn  you  and  instruct  yon. 
How  by  struggle  and  by  labour 
You  shall  gain  what  you  have  prayed  for. 
Rise  up  from  your  bed  of  branches, 
Bise,  0  jouth,  and  wrestle  with  me !" 
Faint  with  famine,  Hiawatha 
Started  from  his  bed  of  branches. 
From  the  twilight  of  his  wigwam 
Forth  into  the  flush  of  sunset 
Came,  and  wrestled  with  Mondamin ; 
At  his  touch  he  felt  new  courage 
Throbbing  in  his  brain  and  bosom, 
Felt  new  Uf e  and  hope  and  vigour 
Bun  through  every  nerve  and  fibre. 

So  they  wrestled  there  together 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset. 
And  the  more  they  strove  and  struggled. 
Stronger  still  grew  Hiawatha ; 
Till  the  darkness  fell  around  them. 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  nest  among  the  pine-trees, 
Gave  a  cry  of  lamentation, 
Gave  a  scream  of  pain  and  famine. 

"  'Tis  enough  !"  then  said  Mondamin, 
SmOing  upon  Hiawatha, 
*'  But  to-morrow,  when  the  sun  sets, 
I  will  come  again  to  try  you." 
And  he  vanished,  and  was  seen  not; 
Whether  sinking  as  the  rain  sinks, 
Whether  rising  as  the  mists  rise. 
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Hiawatha  saw  not,  knew  not, 
Only  saw  that  he  had  vanished, 
Leaving  him  alone  and  fainting, 
With  the  misty  lake  below  him, 
And  the  reeling  stars  above  him. 

On  the  morrow  and  the  next  day, 
When  the  san  throngh  heaven  descending, 
Like  a  red  and  burning  cinder 
From  the  hearth  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
Fell  into  the  western  waters. 
Came  Mondamin  for  the  trial, 
For  the  strife  with  Hiawatha ; 
Came  as  silent  as  the  dew  comes, 
From  the  empty  air  appearing, 
Into  empty  air  returning. 
Taking  shape  when  earth  it  tonches, 
But  invisible  to  all  men 
Li  its  coming  and  its  going. 

Thrice  they  wrestled  there  together 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset. 
Till  the  darkness  fell  around  them. 
Till  the  heron,  the  Shub-shuh-gah, 
From  her  nest  among  the  pine-trees, 
Uttered  her  loud  cry  of  famine, 
And  Mondamin  paused  to  listen. 

Tall  and  beautiful  he  stood  there. 
In  his  garments  green  and  yellow ; 
To  and  fro  his  plumes  above  him 
Waved  and  nodded  with  his  breathing, 
And  the  sweat  of  the  encounter 
Stood  like  drops  of  dew  upon  him. 

And  he  cried,  "  O  Hiawatha ! 
Bravely  have  you  wrestled  with  me, 
Thrice  have  wrestled  stoutly  with  me. 
And  the  Master  of  Life,  who  sees  us. 
He  will  give  to  you  the  triumph !" 

Then  he  smiled,  and  said  :  "  To-morrow 
Is  the  last  day  of  your  conflict, 
Is  the  last  day  of  your  fasting. 
You  will  conquer  and  o'ercome  me  j 
Make  a  bed  for  me  to  lie  in. 
Where  the  rain  may  fall  upon  me. 
Where  the  sun  may  come  and  warm  me ; 
Strip  these  garments,  green  and  yellow. 
Strip  this  nodding  plumage  from  me, 
Lay  me  in  the  earth,  and  make  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  light  above  me. 

^'Let  no  hand  disturb  mv  slumber. 
Let  no  weed  nor  worm  molest  me. 
Let  not  Kahgahgee,  the  raven. 
Come  to  haunt  me  and  molest  me, 
Only  come  yourself  to  watch  me. 
Till  I  wake,  and  start,  and  qoickeny 
Till  I  leap  into  the  sunshine." 
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And  thus  sayiDg,  lie  departed  j 
Peacefully  alept  Hiawatha, 
But  he  heard  the  Wawonaifisa, 
Heard  the  whippoorwill  comidaixiia>]^. 
Perched  upon  his  lonely  wigwam ; 
Hea^  the  rushing  Sefaowisha, 
Heard  the  rivulet  rippling  near  him. 
Talking  to  the  darksome  forest : 
Heard  the  sighing  of  the  branches^ 
As  they  lifted  and  subsided 
At  the  passing  of  the  night-wind, 
Heard  them,  as  one  hears  in  sluxnber 
Far-off  murmurs,  dreamy  whispecs : 
Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha. 

On  the  morrow  came  Nokomia, 
On  the  seventh  day  of  his  fasting. 
Came  with  food  for  Hiawatha, 
Came  imploring  and  bewailing, 
Lest  his  hunger  should  o'ercome  him. 
Lest  his  fasting  should  be  fatal. 

But  he  tasted  not,  and  touched  not, 
Only  said  to  her,  Nokomis, 
Wait  until  the  sun  is  setting, 
Till  the  darkness  falls  around  us. 
Till  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Cryiug  from  the  desolate  marshes, 
Tells  us  that  the  day  is  ended." 

Homeward  weeping  went  Kokomis, 
Sorrowing  for  her  Hiawatha, 
Fearing  lest  his  strength  should  fail  him. 
Lest  hia  fasting  should  be  fatal. 
He  meanwhile  sat  weary  waiting 
For  the  coming  of  Mondamin, 
Till  the  shadows,  pointing  eastward, 
Lengthened  over  held,  and  forest, 
Till  the  sun  dropped  from  the  heaven. 
Floating  on  the  waters  westward. 
As  a  led  leaf  in  the  Autumn 
Falls  and  floats  upon  the  water. 
Falls  and  sinks  into  its  bosom. 

And  behold !  the  young  Mondamin, 
With  his  soft  and  shining  tresses. 
With  his  garments  green  and  yeUow, 
With  his  long  and  glossy  plumage. 
Stood  and  beckoned  at  the  doorway, 
And  as  one  in  slumber  walking, 
Pale  and  haggard,  but  undaunted, 
From  the  wigwam  Hiawatha 
Came  and  wrestled  with  Mondamin. 

Bound  about  him  spun  the  landscape. 
Sky  and  forest  reeled  together, 
And  his  strong  heart  leaped  within  him, 
As  the  sturgeon  leaps  and  struggles 
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In  a  net  to  break  its  meshes. 
Like  a  ring  of  fire  around  him 
Blazed  and  flared  the  red  horizon, 
And  a  hundred  suns  seemed  looking 
At  the  combat  of  the  wrestlers. 

Suddenly  upon  the  greenswMd 
All  ^one  stood  Hiawatha, 
Panting  with  his  wild  exertion, 
Palpitating  with  the  struggle ; 
And  before  him,  breathless,  lifeless. 
Lay  the  youth,  with  hair  dishevelled, 
Plumage  torn,  and  garments  tatterod, 
Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  sunset. 

And  victorious  Hiawatha 
Made  the  grave  as  he  commanded. 
Stripped  the  garments  from  Mondamin, 
Stripped  his  tattei'ed  plumage  from  him. 
Laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  made  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  light  above  him ; 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  the  melancholy  moor-lan(&, 
Gave  a  cry  of  lamentation, 
Gave  a  cry  of  pain  and  anguish  I 

Homeward  then  went  Hiawatha 
To  the  lodge  of  old  Nokomis, 
And  the  seven  days  of  his  fasting 
Were  accomplished  and  completed. 
But  the  place  was  not  forgotten 
Where  he  wrestled  with  Mondamin  ; 
Nor  forgotten  nor  neglected 
Was  the  grave  where  lay  Mondamin, 
Sleeping  in  the  rain  and  sunshine, 
Where  his  scattered  plumes  and  garments 
Faded  in  the  rain  and  sunshine. 

Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha 
Go  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it ; 
Kept  the  dark  mould  soft  above  it, 
Kept  it  clean  from  weeds  and  insects. 
Drove  away,  with  scoffs  and  shoutings, 
Kahgahgee,  the  king  of  ravens. 

TiH  at  length  a  small  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward, 
Then  another  and  another. 
And  before  the  Summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty. 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it. 
And  its  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses  f 
And  in  rapture  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  "  It  is  Mondamin ! 
Yes,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin!" 

Then  he  called  to  old  Nokomis 
And  lagoo,  the  great  boasts. 
Showed  them  where  the  maize  was  growing, 
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Of  tlni  Dew  pit  to 
Wkkh  iboold  be  thdr  food  lor 
And  «ill  kter,  wImb  the 


And  the  wft  and  jakj 
Gfev  like  wampam  hard  ad  ydkWy 
Then  the  ripened  ean  he  gntliaed, 
Stiiiiped  the  vithered  hn^  ttnm  off  them. 
As  be  oooe  had  mipped  the  vnitler, 
Gare  the  fint  Fean  of  Moodamm, 
And  made  knovn  nnto  the  peoole 
This  new  ^  of  the  Gieat  Spink. 
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Two  good  friends  had  Hiawatha, 

Singled  oat  from  all  the  othere, 

Bound  to  him  in  doeest  onioD, 

And  to  whom  he  gave  the  right  hand 

Of  his  heart,  in  joy  and  sorrow ; 

Chibiaboe  the  musician, 

And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind. 

Straight  between  them  ran  the  pathway, 
Never  grew  the  grass  upon  it ; 
Singing  birds,  that  ntter  falsehoods, 
Story-tellers,  mischief-makers, 
Found  no  eager  ear  to  listen, 
Gould  not  breed  ill-will  between  them, 
For  they  kept  each  other's  counsel, 
Spake  with  naked  hearts  together, 
Pondering  much  and  much  contriviog 
How  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper. 

Most  beloved  ^  Hiawatha 
Was  the  gentle  dhibiabos. 
He  the  b^t  of  all  musicians, 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers, 
Beautiful  and  childlike  was  he, 
Brave  as  man  is,  soft  as  woman, 
Pliant  as  a  wand  of  willow. 
Stately  as  a  deer  with  antlers. 

When  he  sang,  the  village  listened  ; 
All  the  warriors  gathered  round  him, 
All  the  women  came  to  hear  him  ; 
Now  he  stirred  their  souls  to  passion, 
Now  he  melted  them  to  pity. 

From  the  hollow  reeds  he  fashioned 
Flutes  10  musical  and  mellow. 
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That  the  brook,  the  Sebowisha, 
Ceased  to  manuar  in  the  woodUuid, 
That  the  wood-birds  ceased  from  singing, 
And  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Ceased  his  chatter  in  the  oak-tree, 
And  the  rabbit,  the  Wabasso, 
Sat  upright  to  look  and  listen. 

Yes,  the  brook,  the  Sebowisha, 
Pausing,  said,  ''  0  Chibiabos, 
Teach  my  waves  to  flow  in  music, 
Softly  as  your  words  in  singing!" 

Yes,  the  blue  bird,  the  Owaissa, 
Envious,  said,  "  O  Chibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  wild  and  wayward, 
Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  frenzy  I" 

Yes,  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
Joyous  said,  *•  0  Ohibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  sweet  and  tender. 
Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  gladness !" 

And  the  whippoorwill,  Wawonaissa, 
Sobbing,  said,  ^*  O  Chibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  melancholy, 
Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  sacmessl" 

All  the  many  sounds  of  nature 
Borrowed  sweetness  from  his  singing ; 
All  the  hearts  of  men  were  softened 
By  the  pathos  of  his  music ; 
For  he  sang  of  peace  and  freedom, 
Sang  of  beauty,  love,  and  longing ; 
Sang  of  death,  and  life  undying 
In  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
In  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
In  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

Very  dear  to  Hiawatha 
Was  the  gentle  Chibiabos, 
He  the  best  of  all  musicians, 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers ; 
For  his  gentleness  he  loved  hun. 
And  the  magic  of  his  singing. 

Dear,  too,  unto  Hiawatha 
Was  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasind^ 
He  the  strongest  of  all  mortals. 
He  the  mightiest  among  many; 
For  his  very  strength  he  loved  him. 
For  his  strength  aJlied  to  goodness. 

Idle  in  his  youth  was  Kwasind, 
Very  listless,  dull,  and  dreamy. 
Never  played  with  other  chil^n, 
Never  fished  and  never  hunted. 
Nor  like  other  children  was  he ; 
But  they  saw  that  much  he  fasted, 
Much  his  Manito  entreated, 
Much  besought  his  Guardian  Spint. 
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LazjEwannd!"  nidliii 
*'  In  mj  work  yoa  never  help  me! 
In  the  Summer  70a  are  nwummg 
Idlj  in  the  fields  and  Idreflta; 
In  the  Winter  70a  are  ooweting' 
O'er  the  firebrands  in  the  wigwan! 
In  the  coldest  dajs  of  Winter 
I  must  break  the  ice  forfishing  ; 
With  mv  nets  700  never  help  mal 
At  the  door  mj  nets  are  hanging 
Dripping,  freezing  with  the  water; 
Go  and  wring  them,  Teoadine! 
Go  and  diy  them  in  the  snnshinel** 

Slowly,  from  the  ashes,  Kwasind 
Rose,  but  made  no  angry  answer; 
From  the  lodge  went  forth  in  silence^ 
Took  the  nets,  that  hnng  together. 
Dripping,  freering  at  the  doorway. 
Like  a  wisp  of  straw  he  wrong  than. 
Like  a  wisp  of  straw  he  broke  them. 
Could  not  wring  them  without  breaJdng, 
Bach  the  strength  was  in  his  fingers. 

*'  Lazy  Kwasind  V*  said  his  father, 
"  In  the  hunt  yoa  never  help  me; 
Every  bow  yoa  toach  is  broken, 
Snapped  asunder  every  arrow  I 
Yet  come  with  me  to  the  forest, 
You  shall  bring  the  hunting  homeward." 

Down  a  narrow  pass  they  wandered. 
Where  a  brooklet  led  them  onward, 
Where  the  trail  of  deer  and  bison 
Marked  the  soft  mud  on  the  margin, 
Till  they  found  all  further  passage 
Shut  against  them,  barred  securely 
By  the  trunks  of  trees  uprooted. 
Lying  lengthwise,  lying  crosswise, 
And  forbidding  further  passage. 

"  We  must  go  back,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  O'er  those  logs  we  cannot  clamber ; 
Not  a  woodchuck  could  get  through  them, 
Not  a  squirrel  clamber  o'er  them  !** 
And  straightway  his  pipe  he  lighted, 
And  Bat  down  to  smoke  and  ponder. 
But  before  his  pipe  was  finished, 
Lo  I  the  path  was  cleared  before  Jiim ; 
All  the  trunks  bad  Kwasind  lifted. 
To  the  right  hand,  to  the  left  hand, 
Shot  the  pine-trees  swift  as  arrows. 
Hurled  the  cedars  li^t  as  lances. 

"  Lazy  Kwasind !"  said  the  young  mien. 
As  they  sported  in  the  meadow; 
«  Why  stand  idly  looking  at  us, 
Leaning  on  the  rock  behmd  yoa  P 
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Come  end  wrestle  with  the  othens, 
Let  us  pitch  the  quoit  together !" 

Lazy  Kwaeind  made  no  answer, 
To  their  challenge  made  no  answer, 
Only  rose,  and,  slowly  turning. 
Seized  the  huge  rock  in  his  fingers, 
Tore  it  from  its  deep  foundation. 
Poised  it  in  the  air  a  moment. 
Pitched  it  sheer  into  the  riv^, 
Sheer  into  the  swift  Panwating, 
Where  it  still  is  seen  in  Summer. 

Once  as  down  that  foaming  riyer, 
Down  the  rapids  of  Panwating, 
Kwasind  sailed  with  his  oompanionB, 
In  the  stream  he  saw  a  beaver, 
Saw  Ahmeek,  the  King  of  Beayers, 
Struggling  with  the  rushing  currents, 
Bising,  sinking  in  the  water. 

Without  speaking,  without  pausing, 
Kwasind  leaped  into  the  river, 
Plunged  beneath  the  bubbling  surface. 
Through  the  whirlpools  chased  the  beaver, 
Followed  him  among  the  islands. 
Staid  so  long  beneath  the  water, 
That  his  terrified  companions 
Cried,  '*  Alas  I  good  bye  to  Kwasind  1 
We  shall  never  more  see  Kwasind !" 
But  he  reappeared  triumphant. 
And  upon  his  shining  shoulders 
Brought  the  beaver,  dead  and  dripping, 
Brought  the  King  of  all  the  Beavers. 

And  these  two,  as  T  have  told  yon, 
Were  the  friends  of  Hiawatha, 
Chibiabos,  the  musician. 
And  the  very  strong  mnn,  Kwasind. 
Long  they  lived  in  peace  together, 
Spake  with  naked  hearts  togeth^. 
Pondering  much  and  much  contriving 
How  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper. 

VIL 

HIAWATHA'g  SAZLDTG. 

**  Give  me  of  your  bark,  0  Birch-Tree  1 
Of  your  yellow  bark,  O  Birch-Tree  1 
Growing  by  the  rushing  river. 
Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley ! 
I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me, 
Build  a  swift  Cheemaun  for  sailin£^ 
That  shall  float  upon  the  river, 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  AutumD, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily ! 
z 
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«  jjBkj  aside  yoar  doak,  O  Blicli-TEee! 
Lay  aside  your  white-skm  wrappex^ 
For  the  Sammer-time  is  ooming. 
And  the  sun  ia  warm  in  heayen. 
And  yon  need  no  white-skin  wrapper  P* 
Thus  aloud  cried  Hiawatha 
In  the  solitary  forest, 
By  the  rushing  Taquamenaw, 
When  the  birds  were  singing  gayly, 
in  the  Moon  of  Leaves  were  singing. 
And  the  sun,  from  sleep  awaking, 
Started  up  and  said,  **  Behold  mel 
Geezis,  the  great  Sun,  behold  me!" 

And  the  tree  with  all  its  branches 
Bustled  in  the  breeze  of  morning. 
Saying,  with  a  sigh  of  patience, 
**  Take  mjr  cloak,  0  Hiawatha  I" 

With  his  knife  the  tree  he  girdled; 
Just  beneath  its  lowest  branches, 
Just  above  the  roots,  he  cut  it, 
TUl  the  sap  came  oozing  outward ; 
Down  the  trunk  from  top  to  bottom, 
Sheer  he  cleft  the  bark  asunder. 
With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raised  it^ 
Stripped  it  from  the  trunk  unbroken. 

"  Give  me  of  your  boughs,  O  Cedar! 
Of  your  strong  and  pliant  branches. 
My  canoe  to  make  more  steady. 
Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneath  me  l" 

Through  the  summit  of  the  Cedar 
Went  a  sound,  a  cry  of  horror, 
Went  a  murmur  of  resistance ; 
But  it  whispered,  bending  downward, 
"Take  my  Doughs,  O  Hiawatha  !'* 

Down  he  hewed  the  boughs  of  cedar. 
Shaped  them  strai<>htway  to  a  framework. 
Like  two  bows  he  formed  and  shaped  them. 
Like  two  bended  bows  together. 

**  Give  me  of  your  roots,  0  Tamarack  I 
Of  your  fibrous  roots,  0  Larch-Tree! 
My  canoe  to  bind  together, 
So  to  bind  the  ends  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter, 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me !" 

And  the  Larch,  with  all  its  fibres, 
Shivered  in  the  air  of  morning. 
Touched  his  forehead  with  its  tasselSy 
Said,  with  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow, 
"  Take  them  all,  0  Hiawatha!" 

From  the  earth  he  tore  the  fibres. 
Tore  the  tough  roots  of  the  Larch-Tree, 
Closely  sewed  the  bark  together, 
Bound  it  closely  to  the  framework. 
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"  Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  Fir-Tree! 
Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin, 
So  to  close  the  seams  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter, 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me !" 

And  the  Fir-Tree,  tall  and  sombre, 
Sobbed  through  all  its  robes  of  darkness. 
Battled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles. 
Answered  wailing,  answered  weeping, 
*'  Take  my  balm,  O  Hiawatha !" 

And  he  took  the  tears  of  balsam. 
Took  the  resin  of  the  Fir-Tree, 
Smeared  therewith  each  seam  and  fissure, 
Made  each  crevice  safe  from  water. 

**  Give  me  of  your  quills,  0  Hedgehog  I 
All  your  quills,  0  Kagh,  the  Hed^hog ! 
I  will  make  a  necklace  of  them, 
Make  a  girdle  for  my  beauty. 
And  two  stars  to  deck  her  bosom  .'" 

From  a  hollow  tree  the  Hedgehog 
With  his  sleepy  eyes  looked  at  him. 
Shot  his  shining  quills,  like  arrows. 
Saying,  with  a  drowsy  murmur. 
Through  the  tangle  of  his  whiskers, 
"  Take  my  quills,  O  Hiawatha !» 

From  the  ground  the  quills  he  gathered, 
All  the  little  shining  arrows, 
Stained  them  red  and  blue  and  yellow. 
With  the  juice  of  roots  and  berries  j 
Into  his  canoe  he  wrought  them. 
Bound  its  waist  a  shining  girdle. 
Bound  its  bows  a  gleaming  necldaoe, 
On  its  breast  two  stars  resplendent. 

Thus  the  Birch-Canoe  was  builded 
In  the  valley,  by  the  river, 
In  the  bosom  of  the  forest ; 
And  the  forest's  life  was  in  it. 
All  its  mastery  and  its  magic, 
All  the  hghtness  of  the  birch-treCi 
All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar, 
All  the  larch's  supple  sinews ; 
And  it  floated  on  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily. 

Paddles  none  had  Hiawatha, 
Paddles  none  he  had  or  needed, 
For  his  thoughts  as  paddles  served  him, 
And  his  wishes  served  to  guide  him ; 
Swift  or  slow  at  will  he  glided, 
Veered  to  right  or  left  at  pleasure. 
Then  he  called  aloud  to  Kwasind, 
To  his  friend,  the  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
Saying,  *^  Help  me  dear  this  river 
Of  its  sunken  logs  and  sand-bacft,'^ 
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Straight  into  the  riyer  Ewasind 
Planeed  as  if  he  were  an  otter, 
Diyed  as  if  he  were  a  beayer, 
Stood  up  to  bis  waist  ia  water. 
To  his  arm-pits  in  the  riyer. 
Swam  and  uionted  in  the  riyer, 
Tugged  at  sunken  logs  and  branches. 
With  bis  hands  he  scooped  the  aand-Mn, 
With  his  feet  the  ooze  and  tangle. 

And  thus  sailed  my  Hiawatha 
Down  the  rosbing  Taquamenaw, 
SaQed  through  all  its  bends  and  windingB, 
Sailed  through  all  its  deeps  and  shallows, 
While  his  friend,  the  strong  man,  Ewaaizid, 
Swam  the  deeps,  the  shallows  waded. 

Up  and  down  the  riyer  went  thej. 
In  and  out  among  its  islands. 
Cleared  its  bed  of  root  and  sand-bar. 
Dragged  the  dead  trees  from  its  channel. 
Made  its  passage  safe  and  certain. 
Made  a  pathway  for  tbe  people. 
From  its  springs  among  the  mountains, 
To  the  waters  of  Pauwating, 
To  the  bay  of  Taquamenaw. 
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Forth  upon  the  Gitche  Gnmee, 
On  the  shining  Big-Sea  Water, 
With  his  fishing-line  of  oedar, 
Of  the  twisted  bark  of  cedar, 
Forth  to  catch  the  sturgeon  Nahma, 
Mishe-Nahma,  King  of  Fishes, 
In  his  birch- canoe  exulting 
All  alone  went  Hiawatha. 

'  ^phrongh  the  clear  transparent  water 
^  could  see  the  fishes  swimming 
^EJ/iX  down  in  the  depths  below  him 
~     the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa, 
e  a  sunbeam  in  the  water, 
the  Shawgashee,  the  craw-fish. 
Like  a  spider  on  the  bottom, 
Qn  the  white  and  sandy  bottom, 

At  the  stem  sat  Hiawatha, 
With  his  fisliing-line  of  cedar ; 
In  his  plumes  the  brees e  of  morning 
Played  as  in  the  hemlock  branches  ; 
On  the  bows,  with  tail  erected, 
Sat  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo ; 
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In  his  fur  the  breeze  of  morning 
Played  as  in  the  prairie  grasses. 

On  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom       ^ 
Lay  the  monster  Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay  the  sturgeon,  King  of  Fishes; 
Through  his  gills  he  breathed  thb  water, 
With  his  fins  he  fanned  and  winnowed^ 
With  his  tail  he  swept  the  sand-floor. 

There  he  lay  in  all  his  armour ; 
On  each  side  a  shield  to  guard  him, 
Plates  of  bone  upon  his  forehead^ 
Down  his  sides  and  back  and  shoulders 
Plates  of  bone  with  spines  projecting ! 
Painted  was  he  with  his  war-painti, 
Stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  azure, 
Spots  of  brown  and  spots  of  sable ; 
And  he  lay  there  on  the  bottom, 
Fanning  with  his  fins  of  purple, 
As  above  him  Hiawatha 
In  his  birch-canoe  came  sailing. 
With  his  fishing-line  of  cedar. 

"  Take  my  but  1"  cried  Hiawatha, 
Down  into  the  depths  beneath  him, 
^'  Take  my  bait,  O  Sturgeon,  Nahmat 
Come  up  from  below  the  water, 
Let  us  see  which  is  the  stronger!" 
And  he  dropped  his  line  of  cedar 
Through  the  clear,  transparent  water, 
Waited  vainly  for  an  answer 
Long  sat  waiting  for  an  answer. 
And  repeating  loud  and  louder, 
"  Take  my  bait,  0  King  of  Fishes!*' 

Quiet  lay  the  sturgeon  Nahma, 
Fanning  slowly  in  the  water, 
Looking  up  at  Hiawatha, 
Listening  to  his  call  and  damonr, 
His  unnecessary  tumult. 
Till  he  wearied  of  the  shouting ; 
And  he  said  to  the  Kenozha, 
To  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
*'  Take  the  bait  of  this  rude  fellow. 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawathia!" 

In  his  fingers  Hiawatha 
Felt  the  loose  line  jerk  and  tighten ; 
As  he  drew  it  in,  it  tugged  so 
That  the  birch>canoe  stood  endwise, 
Like  a  birch  log  in  the  water, 
With  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Perched  and  frisking  on  the  summit. 

Full  of  scorn  was  Hiawatha 
When  he  saw  the  fish  rise  upward, 
Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
Coming  nearer,  nearer  to  him, 
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And  he  shouted  through  the  water, 
'^  Esa !  esa!  Shame  upon  yon, 
Yoa  are  but  the  pike,  Eenozha, 
Ton  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted, 
Yon  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes!" 

Beeling  downward  to  the  bottom 
Sank  the  pike  in  great  confusion, 
And  the  mighty  sturiieon,  Nahma, 
Said  to  XJgudwash,  the  sun-fish, 
To  the  bream  with  scales  of  crimson, 
"  Take  the  bait  of  this  great  boaster, 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha! 

Slowly  upward,  wavering,  gleaming^ 
Bose  the  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish. 
Seized  the  line  of  Hiawatha, 
Swung  with  all  its  weight  upon  it, 
Made  a  whirlpool  in  the  water. 
Whirled  the  birch-canoe  in  circles, 
Bound  and  round  in  gurgling  eddies. 
Till  the  circles  in  the  water 
Beached  the  far-off  sandy  beaches, 
Till  the  water-fla^  and  rushes 
Nodded  on  the  distant  mai^ns. 
But  when  Hiawatha  saw  him 
Slowly  rising  throuffh  the  water, 
Lifting  his  great  disc  ref algent, 
Loud  he  shouted  in  derision,    • 
*'  Esa!  esa!  shame  upon  you  ! 
You  are  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish. 
You  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted. 
You  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes!" 

Slowly  downward,  wavering,  gleaming, 
Sank  the  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish, 
And  again  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Heard  the  shout  of  Hiawatha, 
Heard  his  challenge  of  defiance, 
The  unnecessary  tumult, 
Binging  far  across  the  water. 

From  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom 
Up  he  rose  with  angry  gesture, 
Quivering  in  each  nerve  and  fibre. 
Clashing  all  his  plates  of  armour. 
Gleaming  bright  with  all  his  war-paint ; 
In  his  wrath  he  darted  upward. 
Flashing  leaped  into  the  sunshine. 
Opened  his  great  jaws  and  swallowed 
Both  canoe  and  Hiawatha. 

Down  into  that  darksome  cavern 
Plunged  the  headlong  Hiawatha. 
As  a  log  on  some  black  river. 
Shoots  and  plunges  down  the  rapids. 
Found  himself  in  utter  darkness, 
Groped  about  in  helpless  wond^. 
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Till  he  felt  a  great  heart  beatmg, 
Throbbing  in  that  utter  darkness. 

And  he  smote  it  in  his  anger, 
With  bis  fist  the  heart  of  Nabma, 
Felt  the  mighty  King  of  Fishes 
Shudder  through  each  nerve  and  fibre, 
Heard  the  water  gurgle  round  him 
As  he  leaped  and  staggered  through  it, 
Sick  at  heart,  and  faint  and  weary. 

Crosswise  then  did  Hiawatha 
Drag  his  birch-canoe  for  safety, 
Lest  from  out  the  jaws  of  Nahma, 
In  the  turmoil  and  confusion. 
Forth  he  might  be  hurled  and  perish. 
And  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Frisked  and  chattered  very  gayly. 
Toiled  and  tugged  with  Hiawatna 
Till  the  labour  was  completed. 
Then  said  Hiawathia  to  him, 
"  0  my  little  friend,  the  squirrel, 
Bravely  have  you  toiled  to  help  mej 
Take  the  thanks  of  Hiawatha, 
And  the  name  which  now  he  gives  you  ; 
For  hereafter  and  for  ever. 
Boys  shall  call  yon  Adjidaumo, 
Twl-in-air  the  boys  shall  call  you  I" 
And  again  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Gasped  and  quivered  in  the  water, 
Then  was  still  and  drifted  landward 

Till  he  grated  on  the  pebbles. 
Till  the  listening  Hiawatha 

Heard  him  gi-ate  upon  the  margin, 

Felt  him  strand  upon  the  pebbles, 

E!new  that  Nahma,  King  of  Fishes, 

Lay  there  dead  upon  the  margin. 
Then  he  heard  a  clang  and  flapping, 

As  of  many  wings  assembling. 

Heard  a  screaming  and  confusioiii 

As  of  birds  of  prey  contending, 

Saw  a  gleam  of  light  above  him, 

Shining  through  the  ribs  of  Nahma, 

Saw  the  glittering  eyes  of  sea-gulls. 

Of  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls,  peering. 

Gazing  at  him  through  the  opening. 

Heard  them  saying  to  each  other, 

"  'Tis  our  brother,  Hiawatha!" 

And  he  shouted  from  below  them. 

Cried  exulting  from  the  caverns : 

"  O  ye  sea-gulls !  O  my  brothers ! 

I  have  slain  the  sturgeon,  Nahma ; 

Make  the  rifts  a  little  larger. 

With  your  claws  the  openings  widen. 

Set  me  free  from  this  dark  prison. 
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And  henceforward  and  for  ever 
Men  shall  speak  of  yonr  achioTementfl^ 
Galling  you  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls. 
Yes,  Kayoshk,  the  Noble  Scratoheis  I" 
And  the  wild  and  clamorous  sea-gnlla 
Toiled  with  beak  and  daws  to^thar, 
Made  the  rifts  and  openings  wider 
In  the  mighty  rit»  of  Nahma, 
And  &om  peril  and  from  prison. 
From  the  body  of  the  sturgeon, 
From  the  perU  of  the  water, 
They  releaiaed  my  Hiawatha. 

"Re  was  standing  near  his  wigwaoiy 
On  the  margin  of  the  water, 
And  he  called  to  old  Nokomis, 
Called  and  beckoned  to  Nokomisy 
Pointed  to  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Imng  lifeless  on  the  pebbles, 
With  the  sea-gulls  feeding  on  him. 
"  I  have  slain  the  Mishe-Nahma, 
Slain  the  King  of  Fishes !''  said  he; 
*^  Look !  the  sea-gulls  feed  upon  him, 
Yes,  my  friend  Kayoshk,  the  sea-galls  > 
Drive  them  not  away,  Nokomis, 
They  have  saved  me  from  great  petil 
In  the  body  of  the  sturgeon. 
Wait  until  their  meal  is  ended, 
Till  their  craws  are  full  with  feasting, 
Till  they  homeward  fly  at  sunset. 
To  their  nests  among  the  marshes; 
Then  bring  all  your  pots  and  kettles. 
And  make  oil  for  us  in  Winter." 

And  she  waited  till  tlie  sun  set^ 
Till  the  paUid  moon  the  night-sun, 
Boee  above  the  tranquil  water, 
Till  Kayoshk.  the  sated  sea-gulls. 
From  their  banquet  rose  with  clamonr. 
And  across  the  fiery  sunseL 
Winged  their  way  to  far-off  islands 
To  their  nests  among  the  rushes. 

To  his  sleep  went  Hiawatha, 
And  Nokomis  to  her  labour, 
Toiling  patient  in  the  moonlight, 
Till  the  sun  and  moon  changed  places. 
Till  the  sky  was  red  with  sunrise, 
And  Kayoshk,  the  hungry  sea-galls. 
Came  back  from  the  reed^  islands. 
Clamorous  for  their  morning  banquet. 

Three  whole  days  and  nights  alternate 
Old  Nokomis  and  the  sea-gulls 
Stripped  the  oily  flesh  of  Nahma, 
Till  the  waves  washed  through  the  rib-bones. 
Till  the  sea-gulls  came  no  longer. 
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And  upon  the  sands  lay  nothing 
But  the  skeleton  of  Nahma. 
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On  the  shores  of  Gitche  G-amee, 
Of  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 
Stood  Nokomis,  the  old  woman. 
Pointing  with  her  finger  westwardi 
O'er  the  water  pointing  westward. 
To  the  purple  clouds  of  sunset. 

Fiercely  the  red  sun  descending, 
Burned  his  way  along  the  heavens, 
8et  the  sky  on  fire  behind  him, 
As  war-parties,  when  retreating, 
Burn  the  prairies  on  their  war-trail ; 
And  the  moon,  the  Night-Son,  eastward. 
Suddenly  starting  from  his  ambush, 
Followed  fast  tiiose  bloody  footpiints. 
Followed  in  that  fierv  war- trail, 
With  its  glare  upon  his  features. 

And  Nokomis,  the  old  woman. 
Pointing  with  her  finger  westward. 
Spake  these  words  to  Hiawatha : 
"  Yonder  dwells  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
Megissogwon,  the  Magician, 
Manito  of  Wealth  and  Wampum, 
Guarded  by  his  fiery  serpents. 
Guarded  by  the  black  pitch-water, 
You  can  see  his  fiery  serpents. 
The  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpents. 
Coiling,  playing  in  the  water ; 
You  can  see  the  black  pitch-water 
Stretching  far  away  beyond  them. 
To  the  purple  clouds  of  sunset  I 

"  He  it  was  who  slew  my  father, 
By  his  wicked  wiles  and  cunning, 
When  he  from  the  moon  descended. 
When  he  came  on  earth  to  seek  me. 
He,  the  mightiest  of  Magicians, 
Sends  the  fever  from  the  marshes. 
Sends  the  pestilential  vapours, 
Sends  the  poisonous  exhalations. 
Sends  the  white  fog  from  the  fen-lands, 
Sends  disease  and  death  among  us  I 

"  Take  your  bow,  O  Hiawatha, 
Take  your  harrows,  jasper-headed, 
Take  your  war-club,  Puggawaugnn, 
And  your  mittens,  Minjekahwon, 
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Shot  it  at  the  Sfamioir  Wigwam, 

Sent  it  aingiiig  as  a  hecald. 

As  a  bearer  of  hifl  measage. 

Of  his  challeoge  loud  and  kftj 

**  Gome  forth  from  jour  lodgi^  Fteii-Feather! 

Hiawatha  waits  your  ooming  I" 

Straightwaj  from  the  Bhining  Wigwam 
Game  the  mighty  Megiaaogwon, 
Tall  of  atatmre,  broad  of  ahoolder. 
Dark  and  terrible  in  aspect, 
dad  from  head  to  foot  in  wampaniy 
Armed  with  all  his  warlike  weapooB, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning, 
StreaJied  with  crimson,  bine  and  yellow. 
Crested  with  great  eagle-feathers, 
Streaming  upward,  streaming  ontwacd 

'*  Well  I  know  yon,  Hiawatha  1'* 
Cried  he,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
In  a  tone  of  loud  derision. 
*' Hasten  back,  O  Shangodaya! 
Hasten  back  among  the  women, 
Back  to  old  Nokomis,  Faint-heart  I 
I  will  slay  you  as  yon  stand  then. 
As  of  old  I  slew  her  father  I" 

But  my  Hiawatha  answered, 
Nothing  daunted,  fearing  nothing : 
"  Big  words  do  not  smite  like  war-clube. 
Boastful  breath  is  not  a  bow-string. 
Taunts  are  not  so  sharp  as  arrows, 
Deeds  are  better  things  than  words  are. 
Actions  mightier  than  boastings  I'* 

Then  began  the  greatest  battle 
That  the  sun  had  ever  looked  on. 
That  the  war-birds  ever  witnessed. 
All  a  Summer's  day  it  lasted, 
From  the  simrise  to  the  sunset; 
For  the  shafts  of  Hiawatha 
Harmless  hit  the  shirt  of  wampnpo. 
Harmless  fell  the  blows  he  dealt  it 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwtm, 
Harmless  fell  the  heavy  war-elnb ; 
It  could  dash  the  rocks  asunder. 
But  it  could  not  break  the  meshes 
Of  that  magic  shirt  of  wampum. 

Till  at  sunset  Hiawatha, 
leaning  on  his  bow  of  ash-tree, 
Wounded,  weary,  and  desponding, 
With  his  mighty  war-dub  broken, 
With  his  mittens  torn  and  tatteied. 
And  three  useless  arrows  only. 
Paused  to  rest  beneath  apine-tree. 
From  whose  branches  trailed  the  mosses, 
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^Vith  the  Dead-man's  Moccasin-leather, 
With  the  fongus  white  and  yellow. 

Suddenly  from  the  bonghs  above  him 
Sang  the  Mama,  the  woodpecker : 
'^  Aun  your  arrows,  Hiawatha, 
At  the  head  of  Megissogwon, 
Strike  the  taft  of  hair  upon  it, 
At  their  roots  the  long  black  treflsai} 
There  aJone  can  he  be  wounded  !" 

Winged  with  feathers,  tipped  with  jasper. 
Swift  flew  Hiawatha's  arrow, 
Just  as  Megissogwon,  stooping, 
Raised  a  heavy  stone  to  throw  it. 
Full  upon  the  crown  it  struck  Mm, 
At  the  roots  of  his  long  tresses, 
And  he  reeled  and  staggered  forwacd, 
Plungring  like  a  wounded  bison. 
Yes,  like  Pezhekee,  the  bison. 
When  the  snow  is  on  the  prairie. 

Swifter  flew  the  second  arrow, 
In  the  pathway  of  the  other. 
Piercing  deeper  than  the  other, 
Wounding  sorer  than  the  other, 
And  the  knees  of  Megissogwon 
Shook  like  windy  reeds  beneath  him. 
Bent  and  trembled  like  the  rushes. 

But  the  third  and  latest  arrow 
Swiftest  flew  and  wounded  sorest, 
And  the  mighty  Megissogwon 
Saw  the  fiery  eyes  of  Pauguk, 
Saw  the  eyes  of  Death  glare  at  him, 
Heard  his  voice  call  in  the  darkness ; 
At  the  feet  of  Hiawatha 
Lifeless  lay  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
Lay  the  mightiest  of  Magicians. 

Then  the  grateful  Hiawatha 
Called  the  Mama,  the  woodpecker, 
From  his  perch  among  the  branches 
Of  the  melancholy  pine-tree. 
And,  in  honour  of  his  service, 
Stained  with  blood  the  tuft  of  feathen 
On  the  little  head  of  Mama ; 
Even  to  this  day  he  wears  it. 
Wears  the  tuft  of  crimson  feathers, 
As  a  symbol  of  his  service. 

Then  he  stripped  the  shirt  of  wampnm 
From  the  back  of  Megissogwon, 
As  a  trophy  of  the  battle. 
As  a  signal  of  his  conquest. 
On  the  shore  he  left  the  body. 
Half  on  land  and  half  on  water. 
In  the  sand  his  feet  were  buried, 
And  his  face  was  in  the  water. 
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And  above  him,  wheeled  and  damoared 
The  Keneu,  the  great  war-eagle. 
Sailing  round  in  narrower  circleB, 
Hovering  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

From  the  wigwam  of  Hiawatha 
Bore  the  wealth  of  Megiseogwon, 
All  his  wealth  of  skins  and  wampnm, 
Furs  of  bison  and  of  beaver, 
Furs  of  sable  and  of  ermine, 
Wampum  belts  and  strings  and  poaches, 
Klled  with  arrows,  silver-headed. 

Homeward  then  he  sailed  exulting, 
Homeward  through  the  black-pitch  water 
Homeward  through  the  weltering  serpents^ 
With  the  trophies  of  the  battle. 
With  a  shout  and  song  of  triumph. 

On  the  shore  stood  old  NokomiB, 
On  the  shore  stood  Chibiabos, 
And  the  very  strong  man,  Ewasind, 
Waiting  for  the  hero's  coming. 
Listening  to  his  song  of  triumph. 
And  the  people  of  the  village 
Welcomed  him  with  songs  and  danoeSi 
Made  a  joyous  feast,  and  shouted : 
^'  Honour  be  to  Hiawatha  I 
He  has  slain  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
Slain  the  mightiest  of  Magicians, 
Him,  who  sent  the  fiery  fever. 
Sent  the  white  fog  from  the  fen-lands. 
Sent  disease  and  death  amongst  us!" 

Ever  dear  to  Hiawatha 
Was  the  memory  of  Mama  I 
And  in  token  of  his  friendship, 
As  a  mark  of  his  remembrance, 
He  adorned  and  decked  his  pipe-stem 
With  the  crimson  tuft  of  feathers. 
With  the  blood-red  crest  of  Mama. 
But  the  wesdth  of  Megissogwon, 
All  the  trophies  of  the  battle, 
He  divided  with  his  people, 
Shared  it  equally  among  them. 


X. 

HIAWATHA'S    WOOING. 

"  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  unto  the  man  is  woman. 
Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him, 
Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows, 
Useless  each  without  the  other !" 
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Thus  the  youthful  Hiawatha, 
Said  within  himself  and  pondered, 
Much  perplexed  by  various  feelings, 
ListJess,  longing,  hoping,  fearing, 
Breaming  still  of  Minnehaha, 
Of  the  lovely  Laughing  Water, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs. 

"  Wed  a  maiden  of  your  people," 
Warning  said  the  old  JSTokomis ; 
''  Go  not  eastward,  go  not  westward, 
For  a  stranger,  whom  we  know  not ! 
Like  a  fire  upon  the  hearthstone 
Is  a  neighbour's  homely  daughter. 
Like  the  starlight  or  the  moonlight 
Is  the  handsomest  of  strangers!" 

Thus  dissuading  spake  Nokomis, 
And  my  Hiawatha  answered 
Only  this  :  "  Dear  old  Nokomis, 
Very  pleasant  is  the  firelight. 
But  I  like  the  starlight  better. 
Better  do  I  like  the  moonlight!" 

Gravely  then  said  old  Nokomis 
"  Bring  not  here  an  idle  maiden. 
Bring  not  here  a  useless  woman, 
Hands  unskilful,  feet  unwilling ; 
Bring  a  wife  with  nimble  fingers. 
Heart  and  hand  that  move  together. 
Feet  that  run  on  willing  errands!" 

Smiling  answered  Hiawatha : 
"  In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs 
Lives  the  Arrow-maker's  daughter, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Handsomest  of  ail  the  women. 
I  will  bring  her  to  your  wigwam. 
She  shall  run  upon  your  errands. 
Be  your  starlight,  moonlight,  firelight. 
Be  the  sunlight  of  m^  people. 

Still  dissuading  said  Nokomis : 
Bring  not  to  my  lodge  a  stranger 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs! 
Very  fierce  are  the  Dacotahs, 
Often  is  there  war  between  us. 
There  are  feuds  yet  unforgotten, 
Wounds  that  ache  and  sti^  may  open!" 

Laughing  answered  Hiawatha : 
"  For  that  reason,  if  no  other. 
Would  I  wed  the  fair  Dacota^, 
That  our  tribes  might  be  united. 
That  old  feuds  might  be  forgotten. 
And  old  wounds  be  heided  for  evei!" 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha 
To  the  land  of  the  Dacott^, 
To  the  land  of  handsome  women ; 
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Striding  over  moor  and  meadow. 
Through  interminable  forests. 
Through  nnintermpted  sflenoe. 
With  his  moccasins  of  magic, 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measmned ; 
Yet  the  way  seemed  long  before  him. 
And  his  heart  outran  his  footsteps ; 
And  he  journeyed  without  resting, 
Till  he  heard  the  cataract's  langnter. 
Heard  the  falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  through  the  silence. 
"  Pleasant  is  the  sound  !**  he  mnrmttred, 
**  Pleasant  is  the  voice  that  calls  met" 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  forest, 
'Twixt  the  shadow  and  the  sunshine, 
Herds  of  fallow  deer  were  feeding, 
But  they  saw  not  Hiawatha ; 
To  his  bow  he  whispered  "  Fail  not !" 
To  his  arrow  whispered  "  Swerve  not  I** 
Sent  it  singing  on  its  errand, 
To  the  red  heart  of  the  roebuck ; 
Threw  the  deer  across  his  shoulder, 
And  sped  forward  without  pausing. 

At  the  doorwav  of  his  wigwam 
Sat  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Making  arrow-heads  of  jasper. 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
At  his  side  in  all  her  beauty, 
Sat  the  lovely  Minnehaha, 
Sat  his  daughter,  Laughing  Water, 
Plaiting  mats  of  flags  and  rushes ; 
Of  the  past  the  old  man's  thoughts  were, 
And  the  maiden's  of  the  future. 

He  was  thinking,  as  he  sat  there, 
Of  the  days  when  with  such  arrows 
He  had  struck  the  deer  and  bison. 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow : 
Shot  the  wild  goose,  flying  southward, 
On  the  wing,  the  clamorous  Wawa; 
Thinking  of  the  great  war-parties, 
How  they  came  to  buy  his  arrows, 
Could  not  fight  without  his  arrows. 
Ah,  no  more  such  noble  warriors 
Could  be  found  on  earth  as  they  were ! 
Now  the  men  were  all  like  women. 
Only  used  their  tongues  for  weapons ! 

Sne  was  thinking  of  a  hunter, 
From  another  tribe  and  country, 
Young  and  tall  and  very  han<nome, 
Who  one  morning,  in  the  Spring-time, 
Came  to  buy  her  father's  arrows. 
Sat  and  zested  in  the  wigni'am, 
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Lingered  long  about  the  doorway, 
Looking  back  as  be  departed. 
She  had  heard  her  father  praise  him, 
Praise  his  courage  and  his  wisdom ; 
Would  he  come  again  for  arrows 
To  the  falls  of  Minnehaha? 
On  the  mat  her  hands  lay  ilde, 
And  her  eyes  were  very  dreamy, 

Througn  their  thougnts  they  heard  t  footstep, 
Heard  a  rustling  in  the  branches, 
And  with  glowing  cheek  and  forehead, 
With  the  deer  upon  his  shoulders, 
Suddenly  from  out  the  woodlands 
Hiawatha  stood  before  them. 

Straight  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Looked  up  gravely  from  his  labour, 
Laid  aside  the  unfinished  arrow. 
Bade  him  enter  at  the  doorway. 
Saying  as  he  rose  to  meet  him, 
"  Hiawatha,  you  are  welcome  !'* 

At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 
Hiawatha  laid  his  burden, 
Threw  the  red  deer  from  his  shoulders ; 
And  the  maiden  looked  up  at  him. 
Looked  up  fi'om  her  mat  of  rushes, 
Said  with  gentle  look  and  accent, 
"  You  are  welcome,  Hiawatha  I" 

Very  spacious  was  the  wigwam. 
Made  of  deer-skin  dressed  and  whitened, 
With  the  gods  of  the  Dacotahs 
Brawn  and  painted  on  its  curtains, 
And  so  tall  the  doorway,  hardly 
Hiawatha  stooped  to  enter. 
Hardly  touched  his  eagle-feathera 
As  he  entered  at  the  doorway. 

Then  uprose  the  Laughing  Water, 
From  the  ground  fair  Minnehaha, 
Laid  aside  her  mat  unfinished, 
Brought  forth  food  and  set  before  them. 
Water  brought  them  from  the  brooklet^ 
Gave  them  food  in  earthen  vessels, 
Gave  them  drink  in  bowls  of  bass-wood. 
Listened  while  the  guest  was  speaking, 
Listened  while  her  father  answered, 
But  not  once  her  lips  she  opened. 
Not  a  single  word  she  uttered. 

Yes,  as  in  a  dream  she  listened 
To  the  words  of  Hiawatha, 
As  he  talked  of  old  Nokomis, 
Who  had  nursed  him  in  hischildhoodf 
As  he  told  of  his  companions, 
Chibiabos,  the  musician. 
And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasindi 
2  A 
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And  of  happiness  and  plenty 
In  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 
In  the  pleasant  land  and  peaoefoL 

"  After  many  yean  of  warfare, 
Kany  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 
There  is  peace  between  the  Ojibways 
And  the  tribe  of  the  Dacotahs." 
Thns  continued  Hiawatha, 
And  then  added,  speaking  slowly, 
**  That  this  peace  may  last  for  erer. 
And  onr  hands  be  clasped  more  oloeely. 
And  onr  hearts  be  more  united. 
Give  me  as  my  wife  this  maidoi, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Loveliest  of  Dacotah  women  I" 

And  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Paused  a  moment  ere  he  answered^ 
Smoked  a  little  while  in  silence, 
Looked  at  Hiawatha  proudly, 
Fondly  looked  at  Laughing  Water, 
And  made  answer  very  gravely : 
'*  Yes,  if  Minnehaha  wishes ; 
Let  your  heart  speak,  Minnehaha  I" 

And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Seemed  more  lovely  as  she  stood  there. 
Neither  willing  nor  reluctant, 
As  she  went  to  Hiawatha, 
Softly  took  the  seat  beside  him, 
While  she  said,  and  blushed  to  say  it, 
"  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband ! 

This  was  Hiawatha's  wooing ! 
Thus  it  was  he  won  the  daughter 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs ! 

From  the  wigwam  he  departed. 
Leading  with  him  Laughing  Water ; 
Hand  in  hand  they  went  together, 
Through  the  woodland  and  the  meadow. 
Left  the  old  man  standing  lonely 
At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam. 
Heard  the  fallis  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  them  from  the  distance. 
Crying  to  them  from  afar  off. 
*<  Fare  thee  well,  O  Minnehaha!'* 

And  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Turned  again  unto  his  labour, 
Sat  down  by  his  sunny  doorwa^p*. 
Murmuring  to  himself,  and  saying : 
"  Thus  it  is  our  daughters  leave  us, 
Those  we  love,  and  those  who  love  ns ! 
Just  when  they  have  learned  to  help  us. 
When  we  are  old  and  lean  upon  them. 
Comes  a  youth  with  flaunting  feathers. 
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With  his  flute  of  reeds,  a  stranger 
Wanders  piping  through  the  village, 
Beckons  to  the  fairest  maiden, 
And  she  follows  where  he  leads  her. 
Leaving  sdl  things  for  the  stranger!'* 

Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward, 
Through  interminable  forests, 
Over  meadow,  over  mountain, 
Over  river,  hill,  and  hollow. 
Short  it  seemed  to  Hiawatha, 
Though  they  journeyed  very  slowlv, 
Though  his  pace  he  checked  and  slackened 
To  the  steps  of  Laughing  Water. 

Over  wide  and  rushing  rivers 
In  his  arms  he  bore  the  maiden  ; 
Light  he  thought  her  as  a  feather. 
As  the  plume  upon  his  head-gear ; 
Cleared  the  tangled  pathway  for  her, 
Bent  aside  the  swaying  branches. 
Made  at  night  a  l(xige  of  branches. 
And  a  bed  with  boughs  of  hemlock. 
And  a  fire  before  the  doorway 
With  the  dry  cones  of  the  pine-tree. 

All  the  travelling  winds  went  with  them. 
O'er  the  meadow,  through  the  forest; 
All  the  stars  of  night  looked  at  them, 
Watched  with  sleepless  eyes  their  slumber ; 
From  his  ambush  in  the  oak-tree 
Peeped  the  squirrel  Adjidaumo, 
Watched  with  eager  eyes  the  lovers ; 
And  the  rabbit,  the  Wabasso, 
Scampered  from  the  path  before  them. 
Peering,  pieeping  from  his  burrow. 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches, 
Watched  with  curious  eyes  the  lovers ; 

Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward! 
All  the  birds  sang  loud  and  sweetly 
Songs  of  happiness  and  heart' s-ease; 
Sang  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
"  Happy  are  you,  Hiawatha, 
Having  such  a  wife  to  love  you  !'* 
Sang  the  robin,  the  Opecbee, 
"  Happy  are  you.  Laughing  Water, 
Having  such  a  noble  husband  I" 

From  the  skv  the  sun  benignant 
Looked  upon  them  through  the  branches. 
Saying  to  them,  "  O  my  children. 
Love  is  sunshine,  hate  is  shadow, 
Life  is  chequered  shade  and  sunshine, 
Rule  by  love,  O  Hiawatha !" 

From  the  sky  the  moon  looked  at  them. 
Filled  the  lodge  with  mystic  splendours. 
Whispered  to  them,  "  O  my  children, 
Day  is  restless,  night  is  quiet, 
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Man  imperioofl,  woman  feeble ; 
Half  is  mine,  althoagh  I  follow  ; 
Bale  by  patience.  Laughing  Water  T' 

Thus  it  was  they  journeyed  homewazd ; 
Thus  it  was  that  Hiawathk 
To  the  lodge  of  Old  Ni^omis 
Brought  the  moonlight,  starligfat,  firdight, 
Brought  the  sunshine  of  his  peoide, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Handsomest  of  all  the  women 
In  the  land  of  the  Daootahs, 
In  the  laud  of  handsome  women. 


XI. 

EIAWATHA*B  WEDDHTO-FSAST. 

You  shall  hear  how  Pau-Puk-Eeawia, 
How  the  handsome  Yenadizze 
Danced  at  Hiawatha's  wedding; 
How  the  gentle  Chibiabos, 
He  the  sweetest  of  musicians. 
Sang  his  songs  of  love  and  longing; 
How  lagoo,  the  great  boaster, 
He  the  marvellous  story-teller, 
Told  his  tale  of  strange  adventure, 
That  the  feast  might  be  more  joyous, 
That  the  time  might  pass  more  gayiy. 
And  the  guests  be  more  contented. 

Sumptuous  was  the  feast  Nokomis 
Made  at  Hiawatha's  wedding ; 
All  the  bowls  were  made  of  bass-wood, 
White  and  polished  very  smoothly. 
All  the  spoons  of  horn  of  bison. 
Black  and  polished  very  smoothly. 

She  had  sent  throu^rh  all  the  village 
Messengers  with  wands  of  willow. 
As  a  sign  of  invitation, 
As  a  token  of  the  feasting; 
And  the  wedding  guests  assembled, 
Clad  in  all  their  richest  raiment, 
Kobes  of  fur  and  belts  of  wampum. 
Splendid  with  their  paint  and  plumage. 
Beautiful  with  beads  and  tassels. 

First  they  ate  the  sturgeon,  Nohmo^ 
And  the  pike,  the  Moskenozha, 
Caught  and  cooked  by  old  Nokomis; 
Then  on  pemican  they  feasted, 
Pemican  and  buifalo  marrow. 
Haunch  of  deer  and  hump  of  bison, 
Yeiiow  cakes  of  the  Mondamin, 
And  the  wild  rice  of  the  riyer. 
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But  the  gracious  Hiawatha, 
And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water, 
And  the  careful  old  Nokomis, 
Tasted  not  the  food  before  them, 
Only  waited  on  the  others, 
Only  served  their  guests  in  silence. 

And  when  all  the  guests  had  finished, 
Old  Nokomis,  brisk  and  busy, 
From  an  ample  pouch  of  otter. 
Filled  the  red  stone  pipes  for  smoking 
With  tobacco  from  the  South>land, 
^lixed  with  bark  of  the  red  vdllow, 
And  with  herbs  and  leaves  of  fragrance. 

Then  she  said,  "  O  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Dance  for  us  your  merry  dances, 
Dance  the  Beggar's  Dance  to  please  ns, 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous. 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gayly. 
And  our  guests  be  more  contented!*' 

Then  the  handsome  Fau-Puk-Keewia, 
He  the  idle  Yenadlzze, 
He  the  merry  mischief-maker, 
Whom  the  people  called  the  Storm-Fool, 
Bose  among  the  guests  assembled. 

Skilled  was  he  in  sports  and  pastimes, 
In  the  merry  dance  of  snow-shoes. 
In  the  play  of  (^uoits  and  ball-play  j 
Skilled  was  he  m  games  of  hazard, 
In  all  games  of  skill  and  hazard, 
Purgasaing,  the  Bowl  and  Counters, 
Kuntassoo,  the  Game  of  Plum-stones. 

Though  the  warriors  called  him  Faint-Heart, 
Called  him  coward,  Shaugodaya, 
Idler,  gambler,  Yenadlzze, 
Little  heeded  he  their  jesting. 
Little  cared  he  for  their  insults, 
For  th^  women  and  the  maidens 
Loved  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

He  was  dressed  in  skirt  of  doe-skin. 
White  and  soft,  and  fringed  with  erminet, 
All  inwrought  with  beads  of  wampum ; 
He  was  dressed  in  deer-skin  leggins. 
Fringed  with  hedgehog  quills  and  ermine, 
And  in  moccasins  of  buckskin. 
Thick  with  quills  and  beads  embroidered. 
On  his  head  were  plumes  of  swan's  down, 
On  his  heels  were  tails  of  foxes, 
In  one  hand  a  fan  of  feathers. 
And  a  pipe  was  in  the  other. 

Barred  with  streaks  of  red  and  yellow, 
Streaks  of  blue  and  bright  vermilion, 
Slione  the  face  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
From  his  forehead  fell  his  tresses. 
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Smooth  and  parted  like  a  woman's. 
Shining  bright  with  oil,  and  plaited. 
Hung  with  braids  of  scented  grasses. 
As  amoDg  the  guests  assembled. 
To  the  sound  of  flutes  and  sinking, 
To  the  sound  of  drums  and  voices, 
Boee  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Keewis^ 
And  began  his  mystic  dances. 

First  he  danced,  a  solemn  measure. 
Very  dow  in  step  and  gesture, 
In  and  out  among  the  pine-trees, 
Through  the  shadows  and  the  snnshiue. 
Treading  softly  like  a  panther. 
Then  more  swiftly  and  still  swifter, 
Whirling,  spinning  round  in  circles, 
Leaping  o'er  the  guests  assembled, 
Eddying  round  and  round  the  wigwam, 
Till  the  leaves  went  whirling  with  hixxiy 
Till  the  dust  and  wind  together 
Swept  in  eddies  round  about  him. 

Then  along  the  sandy  margin 
Of  the  lake,  the  Big-Sea-Water, 
On  he  sped  with  frenzied  gestures, 
Stamped  upon  the  sand,  and  tossed  it 
Wildly  in  the  air  around  him ; 
Till  the  wind  became  a  whirlwind. 
Till  the  sand  was  blown  and  sifted 
Like  great  snowdrifts  e'er  the  landscape, 
Heaping  all  the  shores  with  Sand  Dunes, 
Sand  Hills  of  the  Nagow  Wudjoo  !«7 

Thus  the  merry  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Banced  his  Beggar's  Dance  to  please  them. 
And,  returning,  sat  down  laughing, 
There  among  the  guests  assembled. 
Sat  and  fanned  himself  serenely 
With  his  fan  of  turkey-feathera. 

Then  they  said  to  Cbibiabos, 
To  the  friend  of  Hiawatha, 
To  the  sweetest  of  all  singers, 
To  the  best  of  all  musicians, 
**  Sing  to  us,  O  Chibiabos ! 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing. 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous, 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gayly. 
And  our  guests  be  more  contented!'* 

And  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  in  accents  sweet  and  tender, 
Sang  in  tones  of  deep  emotion, 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing; 
Looking  still  at  Hiawatha 
Looking  at  fair  Laughing  Water, 
Sang  he  softly,  sang  in  this  wise : 
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"  Onaway  !    Awake,  beloved !« 
Thou  the  wild-flower  of  the  forest  1 
Thou  the  wild-bird  of  the  prairie ! 
Thou  with  eyes  so  soft  and  fawn-like  I 

"  If  thou  only  lookest  at  me, 
I  am  happy,  I  am  happy, 
As  the  lUies  of  the  prairie, 
When  they  feel  the  dew  upon  them ! 

"  Sweet  thy  breath  is  as  the  fragrance 
Of  the  wild-flowers  in  the  morning, 
As  their  fragrance  is  at  evening, 
In  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  falling, 

"  Does  not  all  the  blood  within  me 
Leap  to  meet  thee,  leap  to  meet  thee, 
As  the  springs  to  meet  the  sunshine, 
In  the  Moon  when  nights  are  brightest  ? 

"  Onawa]^ !  my  heart  sings  to  thee. 
Sings  with  joy  when  thou  art  near  me, 
As  the  sighing,  singfing  branches 
In  the  pleasant  Moon  of  Strawberries ! 

''  When  thou  art  not  pleased,  beloved, 
Then  my  heart  is  sad  and  darkened. 
As  the  shining  river  darkens 
When  the  clouds  drop  shadows  on  it! 

**  When  thou  smilest,  my  beloved. 
Then  my  troubled  heart  is  brightened. 
As  in  sunshine  gleam  the  ripples 
That  the  cold  wind  makes  in  rivers. 

"  Smiles  the  earth,  and  smile  the  waters. 
Smile  the  cloudless  skies  above  us. 
But  I  lose  the  way  of  smiling 
When  thou  art  no  longer  near  me  1 

"  I  myself,  myself!  behold  me! 
Blood  of  my  beating  heart,  behold  me ! 
O  awake,  awake,  beloved  I 
Onaway!  awake,  beloved!** 

Thus  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  his  song  of  love  and  longing! 
And  lagoo,  the  great  boaster, 
He  the  marvellous  story-teUer, 
He  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 
Jealous  of  the  sweet  musician. 
Jealous  of  the  applause  they  gave  him, 
Saw  in  all  the  eyes  around  him, 
Saw  in  all  their  looks  and  gestures, 
That  the  wedding  guests  assembled 
Longed  to  hear  his  pleasant  stories. 
His  immeasurable  falsehoods. 

Very  boastful  was  lagoo ; 
Never  heard  he  an  adventure 
But  himself  had  met  a  greater ; 
Never  any  deed  of  daring 
But  himself  had  done  a  bolder; 
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Never  any  marrelloiis  story 
Bat  himself  ooald  tell  a  8trangaCi 

Would  yon  listen  to  his  boostin^y 
Would  you  only  give  him  credeooOy 
No  one  ever  shot  an  arrow 
Half  so  far  and  high  as  he  had  ; 
Ever  caught  so  many  fishes, 
Ever  killed  so  many  reindew, 
Ever  trapped  so  many  beaver! 

None  could  run  so  fast  as  he  cooldy 
None  could  dive  so  deep  as  he  could. 
None  could  swim  so  far  as  he  could  ; 
None  had  made  so  many  jouraeysy 
None  had  seen  so  many  wonders. 
As  this  wonderful  lagoo, 
As  this  marvellous  story-teller  I 

Thus  his  name  became  a  by-wocd 
And  a  lest  among  the  people ; 
And  whenever  a  boastful  hunter 
Praised  his  own  address  too  highly. 
Or  a  warrior,  home  returning, 
Talked  too  much  of  his  achievemeDts, 
All  his  hearers  cried,  "  lagoo ! 
Here^s  lagoo  come  among  us !" 

He  it  was  who  carved  the  cradle 
Of  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Carved  its  framework  out  of  linden, 
Bound  it  strong  with  reindeer  sinews  ; 
He  it  was  who  taught  him  later 
How  to  make  his  lx>ws  and  arrows, 
How  to  make  the  bows  of  ash-tree. 
And  the  arrows  of  the  oak-tree. 
Bo  among  the  guests  assembled 
At  my  Hiawatha's  wedding 
Sat  lagoo,  old  and  ugly, 
8at  the  marvellous  story-teller* 

And  they  said,  "  0  good  lagoo^ 
Tell  us  now  a  tale  of  wonder. 
Tell  us  of  some  strange  adventure, 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous. 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gayly, 
Aiud  our  guests  be  more  contented  I" 

And  lagoo  answered  straightway, 
'*  You  shall  hear  a  tale  of  wonder. 
You  shall  hear  the  strange  adventures 
Of  Osseo,  the  Magician, 
From  the  Evening  Star  descended.** 
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Can  it  be  the  son  descending 
O'er  the  level  plain  of  water? 
Or  the  Red  Swan  floating,  flying,® 
Wounded  by  the  magic  arrow, 
Staining  all  the  waves  with  crimson, 
With  the  crimson  of  its  life-blood, 
Pilling  all  the  air  with  splendour, 
With  the  splendour  of  its  plumage? 

Yes ;  it  is  the  sun  descending. 
Sinking  down  into  the  water ; 
AH  the  sky  is  stained  with  purple, 
Ail  the  water  flushed  with  crimson ! 
Ko ;  it  is  the  Red  Swan  floating, 
Diving  down  beneath  the  water; 
To  the  sky  its  wings  are  lifted, 
With  its  blood  the  waves  are  reddened  ! 

Over  it  the  Star  of  Evening 
Melts  and  trembles  through  the  purple, 
Hangs  suspended  in  the  twilight. 
No ;  it  is  a  bead  of  wampum 
On  the  robes  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
As  he  passes  through  the  twilight. 
Walks  in  silence  through  the  heayens  I 

This  with  joy  beheld  lagoo, 
And  he  said  in  haste :  *'  Behold  it  I 
See  the  sacred  Star  of  Evening  I 
You  shall  hear  a  tale  of  wonder, 
Hear  the  story  of  Osseo, 
Son  of  the  Evening  Star  Osseo ! 

"  Once,  in  days  no  more  remembered, 
Ages  nearer  the  beginning, 
When  the  heavens  were  closer  to  us, 
And  the  Gods  were  most  familiar. 
In  the  North-land  lived  a  hunter, 
With  ten  young  and  comely  daughters, 
Tall  and  hthe  as  wands  of  willow ; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest, 
She  the  wUful  and  the  wayward, 
She  the  silent,  dreamy  maiden. 
Was  the  fairest  of  the  sisters. 

"  All  these  women  married  warriors, 
Married  brave  and  haughty  husbands ; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest, 
Laughed  and  flouted  all  her  lovers. 
All  her  young  and  handsome  snitorSy 
And  then  married  old  Osseo, 
Old  Osseo,  poor  and  ugly. 
Broken  with  age  and  weak  with  coughing, 
Always  coughing  like  a  squirrel. 
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**  Ah,  bot  beantiful  within  him 
Was  the  spirit  of  Osseo, 
From  the  ETening  Star  descended. 
Star  of  Eyening,  Star  of  Woman, 
Star  of  tenderness  and  passicml 
All  its  fire  was  in  his  bosom. 
All  its  beauty  in  his  spirit, 
All  its  m3r8ter7  in  his  being, 
AU  its  splendour  in  his  language! 

'*  And  her  lovers,  the  rejected, 
Handsome  men  with  belts  of  wampitm. 
Handsome  men  with  paint  and  feathers. 
Pointed  at  her  in  derision. 
Followed  her  with  jest  and  laughter. 
But  she  said :  '  I  care  not  for  you, 
Care  not  for  yonr  belts  of  wampum. 
Care  not  for  your  paint  and  feathers. 
Care  not  for  yonr.  jests  and  laughter  | 
I  am  happy  with  Osseo  !' 

"  Once  to  some  great  feast  invited. 
Through  the  damp' and  dusk  of  evenipg 
Walked  together  the  ten  sisters, 
Walked  together  with  their  husbands ; 
Slowly  followed  old  Osseo, 
With  fair  Oweenee  beside  him ; 
All  the  others  chatted  gayly, 
These  two  only  walked  in  silence. 

"  At  the  western  sky  Osseo 
Gazed  intent,  as  if  imploring. 
Often  stopped  and  gazed  imploring 
At  the  trembling  Scar  of  Evening, 
At  the  tender  Star  of  Woman  j 
And  they  heard  him  murmur  softly, 
*Ah^  showain  nemeshin^  N080! 
Pity,  pity  me,  my  father!* 

"  *  Listen  !*  said  the  eldest  sister, 
*  He  is  praying  to  his  father ! 
What  a  pity  that  the  old  man 
Does  not  stumble  in  the  pathway, 
Does  not  break  his  neck  by  falling! 
And  thej  laughed  till  all  the  forest 
Bang  with  their  unseemly  laughter. 

''  On  their  pathway  through,  the  woodland 
Lay  an  oak,  by  storms  uprooted. 
Lay  the  great  trunk  of  an  oak-tree, 
Buried  half  in  leaves  and  mosses, 
Mouldering,  crumbling,  huge  and  hollow. 
And  Osseo,  when  he  saw  it. 
Gave  a  shout,  a  cry  of  anguish, 
Leaped  into  its  yawning  cavern, 
At  one  end  went  in  an  old  man. 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly ; 
From  the  other  came  a  young  man, 
Tail  and  stcaig^ht.  and  strong  and  handsome. 
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*!  Thus  Osseo  was  transfigtired, 
Thus  restored  to  youth  and  beauty ; 
But,  alas  for  good  Osseo, 
And  for  Oweenee,  the  faithful! 
Strangely,  too,  was  she  transfigured 
Changed  into  a  weak  old  woman, 
With  a  staff  she  tottered  onwfurd, 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly! 
And  the  sisters  and  their  husbands 
Laughed  until  the  echoing  forest 
Bang  with  their  unseemly  laughter, 

**  But  Osseo  turned  not  from  her, 
Walked  with  slower  step  beside  her, 
Took  her  hand,  as  brown  and  withered 
As  an  oak-leaf  is  in  Winter, 
Called  her  sweetheart,  Nenemoosha, 
Soothed  her  with  soft  words  of  kindness^ 
Till  they  reached  the  lodge  of  feasting, 
Till  they  sat  down  in  the  wigwam, 
Sacred  to  the  Star  of  Evening, 
To  the  tender  Star  of  Woman. 

"  Wrapt  in  visions,  lost  in  dreaming, 
At  the  banquet  sat  Osseo ; 
All  were  merry,  all  were  happy. 
All  were  joyous  but  Osseo. 
Neither  food  nor  drink  he  tasted, 
Neither  did  he  speak  nor  listen, 
But  as  one  bewildered  sat  be, 
Looking  dreamily  and  sadly. 
First  at  Oweenee,  then  upward 
At  the  gleaming  sky  above  them. 

"  Then  a  voice  was  heard,  a  whisper, 
Coming  from  the  starry  distance, 
Coming  from  the  empty  vastness, 
Low,  and  musical,  and  tender ; 
And  the  voice  said  :  *  0  Osseo! 
0  my  son,  my  best  beloved ! 
Broken  are  the  spells  that  bound  you. 
All  the  charms  of  the  magicians, . 
All  the  magic  powers  of  evil ; 
Come  to  me ;  ascend,  Osseo ! 

"  '  Taste  the  food  that  stands  before  yon  ; 
It  is  blessed  and  enchanted, 
It  has  magic  virtues  in  it, 
It  will  change  you  to  a  spirit. 
All  vour  bowls  and  all  your  kettles 
Shall  be  wood  and  clay  no  longer ;  f 

But  the  bowls  be  changed  to  wampum, 
And  the  kettles  shall  1^  silver ; 
They  shall  shine  like  shells  of  scarlet. 
Like  the  fire  shall  gleam  and  glimmer. 

" '  And  the  women  shall  no  longer 
Bear  the  dreary  doom  of  labour. 
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Bnt  be  changed  to  birds,  and  gliatea  - 
With  the  beauty  of  the  starlight, 
Painted  with  the  dusky  splendonrs 
Of  the  skies  and  ck>iids  of  ereningP 

"  What  Osseo  heard  as  wfaiqpen. 
What  as  words  he  comprehended, 
Was  bat  masic  to  the  othosy 
Music  as  of  birds  afar  off, 
Of  the  whippoorwill  afar  oiE^ 
Of  the  lonely  Wawonaissa 
Singing  in  the  darksome  forest. 

"  Then  the  lodge  began  to  tremUa^ 
Straight  began  to  shake  and  tremble^ 
And  they  felt  it  rising,  rising, 
Slowly  through  the  air  asoending, 
From  the  darkness  of  the  tree-tc^ 
Forth  into  the  dewy  starlight, 
Till  it  past  the  topmost  branches ; 
And  behold !  the  wooden  dishes 
All  were  changed  to  shells  of  scarl^  I 
And  behold!  the  earthen  kettles 
All  were  changed  to  bowls  of  silyer ! 
And  the  roof-poles  of  the  wigwam 
Were  as  glittering  rods  of  silver, 
And  the  roof  of  bark  wpon  them 
As  the  shining  shards  of  beetles. 

"  Then  Osseo  gazed  around  him, 
And  he  saw  the  nine  fair  sisters, 
All  the  sisters  and  their  husbands, 
Changed  to  birds  of  yarious  plumage. 
Some  were  jays  and  some  were  magpies, 
Others  thrushes,  others  blackbirds ; 
And  they  hopped,  and  sang,  and  twitteced, 
Perked  and  fluttered  all  their  feathers, 
Strutted  in  their  shining  plumage, 
And  their  tails  like  fans  unfold^. 

"  Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest, 
Was  not  changed,  but  sat  in  silence, 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly, 
Looking  sadly  at  the  others ; 
Till  Osseo.  gazing  upward, 
Gave  another  cry  of  anguish. 
Such  a  cry  as  he  had  uttered 
By  the  oak-tree  in  the  forest. 

"  Then  returned  her  youth  and  beauty, 
And  her  soiled  and  tattered  garments 
I  Were  transformed  to  robes  of  ermine, 

And  her  staif  became  a  feather. 
Yes,  a  shining  silver  feather  I 

*'  And  again  the  wdgwam  trembled. 
Swayed  and  rushed  through  airy  cuirents. 
Through  transparent  cloud  and  vapour, 
And  amid  celestial  splendours 
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On  the  Evening  Star  alighted, 
As  a  snow-flake  falls  on  snow-flake, 
As  a  leaf  drops  on  a  river, 
As  the  thistle-down  on  water. 

"  Forth  with  cheerful  words  of  welcome 
Came  the  father  of  Osseo, 
He  with  radiant  locks  of  silver, 
He  with  eyes  serene  and  tender. 
And  he  said  :  '  My  son,  Osseo, 
Hang  the  cage  of  birds  you  bring  there, 
Hang  the  cage  with  rods  of  silver. 
And  the  birds  with  glistening  feathers, 
At  the  doorway  of  my  wigwam.' 

"  At  the  door  he  hung  the  bird-cage, 
And  they  entered  in  and  gladly 
Listened  to  Osseo's  father^ 
Kuler  of  the  Star  of  Evenmg, 
As  he  said  :  *  O  my  Osseo ! 
I  have  had  compassion  on  yon, 
Given  you  back  your  youth  and  beauty, 
Into  birds  of  various  plumage 
Changed  your  sisters  and  their  husbands ; 
Changed  them  thus  because  they  mocked  you, 
In  the  figure  of  the  old  man, 
In  that  aspect  sad  and  wrinkled^ 
Could  not  see  your  heart  of  passion, 
Could  not  see  your  youth  immortal ; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  faithful. 
Saw  your  naked  heart  and  loved  you. 

"  '  In  the  lodge  that  glimmers  yonder, 
In  the  little  star  that  twinkles 
Through  the  vapours,  on  the  left  hand. 
Lives  the  envious  Evil  Spirit, 
The  Wabeno,  the  magician. 
Who  transformed  you  to  an  old  mnn. 
Take  heed  lest  his  beams  fall  on  you. 
For  the  rays  he  darts  around  him 
Are  the  power  of  his  enchantment, 
Are  the  arrows  that  he  uses.' 

"  Many  years,  in  peace  and  quiet, 
On  the  peaceful  Star  of  Evening 
Dwelt  Osseo  with  his  father ; 
Many  years,  in  song  and  flutter. 
At  the  doorway  of  the  wigwam, 
Hung  the  cage  with  rods  of  silver. 
And  fair  Oweenee,  the  faithful. 
Bore  a  son  unto  Osseo, 
With  the  beauty  of  his  mother. 
With  the  courage  of  his  father. 

*'  And  the  boy  grew  up  and  "gmegeredif 
And  Osseo,  to  delight  him. 
Made  him  little  bows  and  arrowR, 
Opened  the  great  cage  of  silver. 
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And  let  looee  his  auntB  and  nncleB, 
And  those  birds  with  glossy  foathem. 
For  his  little  son  to  shoot  i^ 

**  Bonnd  a  nd  round  the^  wheeled  and  darted, 
Filled  the  Evening  Star  with  mnaic, 
With  their  songs  of  joy  and  freedom ; 
Filled  the  Evening  Star  with  splendour, 
With  the  fluttering  of  their  plumage ; 
Till  the  boy,  the  little  hunter, 
Bent  his  bow  and  shot  an  arrow. 
Shot  a  swift  and  fatal  arrow, 
And  a  bird,  viith  shining  feathers, 
At  his  feet  fell  wounded  sorely. 

"  But,  0  wondrous  transformation  I 
'Twas  no  bird  he  saw  before  him, 
'Twas  a  beautiful  young  woman. 
With  the  arrow  in  her  bosom  ! 

"  When  her  blood  fell  on  the  planet, 
On  the  sacred  Star  of  Evening, 
Broken  was  the  spell  of  magic. 
Powerless  was  the  strange  encnantment, 
And  the  youth,  the  fearless  bowman. 
Suddenly  felt  himself  descending, 
Held  by  unseen  hands,  but  sinkmg 
Downward  through  the  empty  spaces, 
Downward  through  the  clouds  and  yaponrs, 
TUl  he  rested  on  an  island, 
On  an  island  green  and  grassy, 
Yonder  in  the  Big-Sea- Water. 

**  After  him  he  saw  descending 
All  the  birds  with  shining  feathers, 
Fluttering,  falling,  wafted  downward. 
Like  the  painted  leaves  of  Autumn; 
And  the  lodge  with  poles  of  silver, 
With  its  roof  like  wings  of  beetles, 
like  the  shining  shards  of  beetles, 
By  the  winds  of  heaven  uplifted 
Slowly  sank  upon  the  island. 
Bringing  back  the  good  Osseo, 
Bringing  Oweenee,  the  faithful. 

**  Then  the  birds  again  transfigured, 
Beassumed  the  shape  of  mortals. 
Took  their  shape,  but  not  their  stature. 
They  remained  as  Little  Pe^le, 
Like  the  pigmies,  the  Pnk-Wudjies, 
And  on  pleasant  nights  of  Summer, 
When  the  Evening  Star  was  shining, 
Hand  in  hand  they  danced  together 
On  the  island's  craggy  head-lands, 
On  the  sand-beach  low  and  levdl. 

"  Still  their  glittering  lodge  is  seen  there. 
On  the  tranquil  Summer  evenings, 
And  upon  the  shore  the  fisher 
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Sometimes  hears  their  happy  voices. 
Sees  them  dancinfi:  in  the  starlight  r' 

When  the  story  was  completed, 
When  the  wondrous  tale  was  ended, 
Looking  round  upon  his  listeners, 
Solemnly  lagoo  added : 
"  There  are  great  men,  I  have  known  snch. 
Whom  their  people  understand  not, 
Whom  they  even  make  a  jest  of. 
Scoff  and  jeer  at  in  derision. 
From  the  story  of  Osseo 
Let  them  learn  the  fate  of  jesters!" 

All  the  wedding  guests  delighted 
Listened  to  the  marvellous  story, 
Listened  laughing  and  applaudmg. 
And  they  whispered  to  each  other : 
"  Does  he  mean  himself,  I  wonder? 
And  are  we  the  aimts  and  uncles?" 

Then  again  sang  Ohibiabos, 
Sang  a  song  of  love  and  longing. 
In  those  accents  sweet  and  tender. 
In  those  tones  of  pensive  sadness. 
Sang  a  maiden's  lamentation, 
For  her  lover,  her  Algonquin  I 

When  I  think  of  my  beloved, «> 
"  Ah  me  !  think  of  my  beloved, 
When  my  heart  is  thinking  of  him, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  I 

**  Ah  me !  when  1  parted  from  him, 
Bound  my  neck  he  hung  the  wampum. 
As  a  pledge,  the  snow-white  wampum, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin ! 

"  1  will  go  with  you,  he  whispered, 
Ah  me  I  to  your  native  country  j 
Let  me  go  with  you,  he  whispered, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin ! 

"  Far  away,  away,  I  answered. 
Very  far  away,  I  answered, 
Ah  me !  is  my  native  country, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  I 

"  When  I  looked  back  to  behold  him, 
Where  we  parted,  to  behold  him. 
After  me  he  still  was  gazing, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  I 

"  When  I  think  of  my  beloved, 
Ah  me  1  think  of  my  beloved. 
When  my  heart  is  thinking  of  him, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  !'* 

Such  was  Hiawatha's  Wedding,^ 
Such  the  dance  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Such  the  story  of  lagoo. 
Such  the  song  of  Chibiabos ; 
Thus  the  wedding  banquet  ended. 
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And  the  wedding  gnettB  departed, 
Leaving  Hlawatna  happy 
With  the  night  and  Hinnehaluk 
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Siiro,  O  Song  of  Hiawatha, 

Of  the  happy  days  that  followed, 

In  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 

In  the  pleasant  land  and  peaoefol! 

Bing  the  mysteries  of  MoiMlamiii,^ 

Sing  the  Blessing  of  the  Oorn-fielda! 

Buried  was  the  bloody  hatchet, 
Buried  was  the  dreadful  war-dnb, 
Buried  were  all  warlike  weapons. 
And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten. 
There  was  peace  among  the  natiozia  ; 
Unmolested  roved  the  hunters, 
Built  the  birch-canoe  for  sailing, 
Caught  the  fish  in  lake  and  river. 
Shot  the  deer  and  trapped  the  beaver 
Unmolested  worked  the  women, 
Made  their  sugar  from  the  maple. 
Gathered  wild  rice  in  the  meadows. 
Dressed  the  skins  of  deer  and  beav)». 

All  around  the  happy  village 
Stood  the  maize-fields,  green  and  shining. 
Waved  the  green  plumes  of  Mondamin, 
Waved  his  soft  and  sunny  tresses, 
Filling  all  the  land  with  plenty, 
'Twas  the  women  who  in  Spring-tims 
Planted  the  broad  fields  and  fmitful. 
Buried  in  the  earth  Mondamin ; 
'Twas  the  women  who  in  Autumn 
Stripped  the  yellow  husks  of  harvest. 
Stripped  the  garments  from  Mondamin, 
Even  as  Hiawatha  taught  them. 

Once,  when  all  the  maize  was  planted, 
Hiawatha,  wise  and  thoughtful, 
&)ake  and  said  to  Miinnehaha, 
To  his  wife,  the  Laughing  Water : 
**  You  shall  bless  to-night  the  oom^'filelds. 
Draw  a  magic  circle  round  them, 
To  protect  them  from  destruction, 
Blast  of  mildew,  blight  ot  insect, 
Wagemin,  the  thief  of  corn-fields, 
Paimosaid,  who  steals  the  maize-ear! 

"  In  the  ni^ht,  when  all  is  sUenoe, 
When  1^  Spuit  of  Sleep,  Nepahmin, 
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Bhnts  the  door  of  all  the  wigwams, 
So  that  not  an  ear  can  hear  you, 
So  that  not  an  eye  can  see  you, 
Blse  up  from  your  bed  in  sUence, 
Lay  aside  your  garments  wholly. 
Walk  around  the  fields  you  planted, 
Bound  the  borders  of  the  corn-fields, 
Covered  by  your  tresses  only. 
Bobed  with  darkness  as  a  garment. 

"  Thus  the  fields  shall  be  more  fruitful,«a 
And  the  passing  of  your  footsteps 
Draw  a  magic  circle  round  them, 
So  that  neither  blight  nor  mildew, 
Neither  burrowing  worm  nor  insect, 
Shall  pass  o'er  the  magic  circle ; 
Not  the  dragon-fly,  Kwo-ne-she, 
Nor  the  spider,  Subbekashe, 
Nor  the  grasshopper,  Pau-puk-keena, 
Nor  the  mighty  caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana,  with  the  bear-skin, 
King  of  all  the  caterpillars !" 

On  the  tree-tops  near  the  corn-fields 
Sat  the  hungry  craws  and  ravens, 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Bavens, 
With  his  band  of  black  marauders, 
And  they  laughed  at  Hiawatha, 
Till  the  tree-tops  shook  with  laughter, 
With  their  melancholy  laughter 
At  the  words  of  Hiawatha. 
•'  Hear  him!"  said  they ;  "  hear  the  Wise  Man  ! 
Hear  the  plots  of  Hiawatha !" 

When  the  noiseless  night  descended 
Broad  and  dark  o'er  field  and  forest, 
When  the  mournful  Wawonaissa, 
Sorrowing  sang  among  the  hemlocks. 
And  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin, 
Shut  the  doors  of  all  the  wigwams, 
From  her  bed  rose  Laughing  Water, 
Laid  aside  her  garments  wholly, 
And  with  darkness  clothed  and  guarded, 
Unashamed  and  unaffrighted, 
WaHced  securely  round  the  corn-fields. 
Brew  the  sacred,  magic  circle 
Of  her  footprints  round  the  corn-fields. 

No  one  but  the  Midnight  only 
Saw  her  beauty  in  the  darkness. 
No  one  but  the  Wawonaissa 
Heard  the  panting  of  her  bosom ; 
Guskewau,  the  darkness,  wrapped  her 
Closely,  in  his  sacred  mantle, 
So  that  none  might  see  her  beauty. 
So  that  none  might  boast,  "  I  saw  her!*". 

2  B 
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On  the  morrow,  as  tho  day  davaa^ 
Eahgahffee,  the  King  o£  BaTeii% 
Grathered  all  his  black  marauder^. 
Crows  and  black-birds,  jays  and  n 
Clamorous  on  the  dosky  tree-topfl^ 
And  descended,  fast  and  *»fflfiiii^ 
On  the  fields  of  Hiawatha, 
On  the  grave  of  the  MoDdamiiL. 

**  We  will  drag  Mondamin,"  saidtbej 
**From  the  graye  wheie  he  ia  buned, 
Spite  of  all  the  magic  circles 
Laughing  Water  draws  around  it, 
Spite  of  all  the  sacred  footpdntB 
Minnehaha  stamps  upon  it; 
But  the  wary  Hiawatha, 
Eyer  thoughtful,  careful,  watchfu]. 
Had  o'erheard  the  scornful  laughter 
When  they  mocked  him  from  the  ti^e-tops. 
"  Kaw  I"  he  said,  "  my  friends  the  rayensl 
Kah^ahgee,  my  King  of  Bavens ! 
I  will  teach  3'ou  ail  a  lesscMi 
That  shall  not  be  soon  forgotten!*' 

He  had  risen  before  the  daybreak. 
He  had  spread  o'er  all  the  corn-fields 
Snares  to  catch  the  black  marauders^ 
And  was  lying  now  in  ambush 
In  the  neighlwuring  grove  of  pine-treee. 
Waiting  for  the  crows  and  black  birds, 
Waiting  for  the  jays  and  ravens. 
Boon  they  came  with  caw  and  damonr^ 
Eush  of  wings  and  cry  of  voices, 
To  their  work  of  devastation, 
Settling  down  upon  the  com-fieldfl, 
Delving  deep  with  beak  and  talon, 
For  the  body  of  Mondamin, 
And  with  all  their  craft  and  cunning* 
All  their  skill  in  wiles  and  warfare. 
They  perceived  no  danger  near  them. 
Till  their  claws  became  entangled, 
TUl  they  found  themselves  imprisoned 
In  the  snares  of  Hiawatha, 

Erom  his  place  of  ambush  came  he^ 
Striding  terrible  among  them, 
And  so  awful  was  his  aspect 
That  the  bravest  quailed  with  temff^ 
Without  mercy  he  destroyed  them. 
Bight  and  left,  by  tens  andtwentiesy 
And  their  wretched,  lifeless  bodies 
Hung  aloft  on  poles  for  scarecrows 
Bound  the  consecrated  corn-fields, 
As  a  signal  of  his  vengeance^. 
As  ft  warning  to  macaudeEB. 
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Only  Kahgahgee,  the  leader, 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Bayena, 
He  sdone  was  spared  among  them 
As  a  hostage  for  his  people. 
With  his  prisoner-string  he  bound  him,*> 
Led  him  captive  to  his  wigwam, 
Tied  him  fast  with  cords  of  elm-bark 
To  the  ridge-pole  of  his  wigwam 

''  Kahgahgee,  my  raven  V*  said  he, 
"  You  the  leader  of  the  robbers. 
You  the  plotter  of  this  mischiei, 
The  contriver  of  this  outrage, 
I  will  keep  you,  I  will  hold  you, 
As  a  hostage  for  your  people, 
As  a  pledge  of  good  behaviour!" 

And  he  left  him,  grim  and  suH^, 
Sitting  in  the  morning  sunshine 
On  the  summit  of  the  wigwam. 
Croaking  fiercely  his  di^leasnie^ 
Flapping  his  preat  sable  pinions, 
Vainly  struggling  for  his  freedom, 
Vainly  calling  on  his  people! 

Summer  passed,  and  Shawondaaee 
Breathed  his  sighs  o'er  all  the  landscape. 
From  the  South-land  sent  his  odours, 
Wafted  kisses  warm  and  tender; 
And  the  maize-field  grew  and  ripened. 
Till  it  stood  in  all  the  splendour 
Of  its  garments  green  and  yellow. 
Of  its  tassels  and  its  plumage. 
And  the  maize-ears  full  and  shining 
Gleamed  from  bursting  sheaths  of  vei^ure. 

Then  Nokomis,  the  old  woman, 
Spake,  and  said  to  Minnehaha : 
"  *Tis  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  falling ; 
All  the  wild-rice  has  been  gathered. 
And  the  maize  is  ripe  and  ready ; 
Let  us  gather  in  the  harvest, 
Let  us  wrestle  with  Mondanun, 
Strip  him  of  his  plumes  and  taaaelB, 
Of  his  garments  green  and  yellow!" 

And  the  merry  Laughing  Water 
Went  rejoicing  from  the  wigwam^ 
With  Nokomis,  old  and  wrinkled. 
And  they  called  the  women  round  them. 
Called  the  young  men  and  the  maidens, 
To  the  harvest  of  the  corn-fields. 
To  the  husking  of  the  maize-ear. 

On  the  border  of  the  forest, 
Underneath  the  fragrant  pine-traeSi 
Sat  the  old  man  and  the  warnora* 
Smoking  in  the  pleasant  shadow* 
In  unintermptea.  silence 
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Looked  they  at  the  gamemne  labour 
Of  the  young  men  and  the  women ; 
Listened  to  their  noisy  talking, 
To  their  laughter  and  their  singing. 
Heard  them  chattering  hke  the  magpies^ 
Heard  them  laughing  like  the  Une-jays^ 
Heard  them  singing  like  the  robins. 

And  whene'er  some  lacky  maiden 
Found  a  red  ear  in  the  husking, 
Found  a  maize^^ar  red  as  blood  is, 
*'  Noeka !"  cried  they  aD  togethei^ 
"  Noeka !  you  shall  nave  a  sweetheart, 
You  shall  have  a  handsome  huslmiidr' 
**  Ugh  I"  the  old  men  all  responded 
From  their  seats  beneath  the  pine-trees. 

And  whene'er  a  youth  or  maiden 
Found  a  crooked  ear  in  husking, 
Found  a  maize-ear  in  the  huskmsr 
Blighted,  mildewed,  or  misshapen. 
Then  they  laughed  and  sang  together, 
Crept  ana  limped  about  the  corn-fields. 
Mimicked  in  their  gait  and  gestures 
Some  old  man,  bent  almost  double^ 
Singing  singly  or  together  : 
"  Wagemin,  the  thief  of  corn-fields! 
Faimosaid,  who  steals  the  maise-ear  !">* 

Till  the  corn-fields  rang  with  laughter, 
Till  from  Hiawatha's  wigwam 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Bavens, 
Screamed  and  quivered  in  his  anger. 
And  from  all  the  neighbouring  tree-tope, 
Cawed  and  croaked  the  black  maraudei-s. 
**  TJghl"  the  old  men  all  responded 
From  their  seats  beneath  the  pine-ti-ees. 


XIY. 

PICTURE- WRITIKG. 

In  those  days  said  Hiawatha, 

*<  Lo !  how  all  things  fade  and  perish ! 

From  the  memory  of  the  old  men 

Pass  away  the  great  traditions. 

The  achievements  of  the  warriors, 

The  adventures  of  the  hunters, 

All  the  wisdom  of  the  Medas, 

All  the  craft  of  the  Wabenos, 

All  the  marvellous  dreams  and  visions 

Of  the  Joesakeeds,  the  Prophets! 

"  Great  men  die  and  are  forgotten, 
Wise  men  speak  ;  their  words  of  wisdom 
Perish  in  the  eai-s  that  hear  them, 
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Do  not  reach  the  generations 
That,  as  yet  unborn,  are  waitmg^ 
In  the  great,  mysterious  darkness 
Of  the  speechless  days  that  shall  be! 

"  On  the  grave-posts  of  our  fathers 
Are  no  signs,  no  tigui-es  painted  ; 
Who  are  in  those  graves  we  know  not, 
Only  know  they  are  our  fathers, 
Of  what  kith  they  are  and  kindred, 
From  what  old,  ancestral  Totem, 
Be  it  Eagle,  Bear,  or  Beaver, 
They  descended,  this  we  know  not, 
Only  know  they  are  our  fathers. 

"  Face  to  face  we  speak  together, 
But  we  cannot  speak  when  absent. 
Cannot  send  our  voices  from  us 
To  the  friends  that  dwell  afar  off ; 
Cannot  send  a  secret  message, 
But  the  bearer  learns  our  secret, 
May  pervert  it,  may  betray  it^ 
May  reveal  it  unto  others. 

Thus  said  Hiawatha,  walking 
In  the  solitary  forest. 
Pondering,  musing  in  the  forest, 
On  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

From  his  pouch  he  took  his  colours, 
Took  his  paints  of  different  colours. 
On  the  smooth  bark  of  a  birch-tree 
Painted  many  shapes  and  figures, 
Wonderful  and  mystic  figures, 
And  each  figure  had  a  meaning, 
Bach  some  word  or  thought  suggested. 
Gitche  Manito  the  Mighty, 
He,  the  Master  of  Life,  was  painted 
As  an  egg,  with  points  projecting 
To  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens. 
Everywhere  is  the  Great  Spirit, 
Was  the  meaning  of  this  symbol. 

Mitche  Manito  the  Might^r, 
He  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  Evil, 
As  a  serpent  was  depicted, 
As  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpent. 
Very  crafty,  very  cunning, 
Is  the  creeping  Spirit  of  Evil, 
Was  the  meaning  of  this  symboL 

life  and  Death  he  drew  in  circles, 
life  was  white,  but  Death  was  darkened ; 
Sun  and  moon  and  stars  he  painted, 
Man  and  beast,  and  fish  and  reptil^ 
Forests,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
For  the  earth  he  drew  a  straight  line, 

For  the  sky  a  bow  above  it ; 
White  the  space  between  for  day-time,  .  ■ 
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imed  with  little  stan  for  night-tima; 
On  the  left  a  pcMnt  for  Buniiee, 
On  the  right  a  point  for  snnset. 
On  the  top  a  point  for  noon-tide. 
And  for  rain  and  dondy  weather 
Waving  lines  desoending  from  it. 

Footprints  pointing  towards  a  wigwam 
Were  a  sign  of  invitation, 
Were  a  sign  of  gnests  assembling; 
Bloody  himds  with  palms  uplifted 
Were  a  symbol  of  destruction. 
Were  a  hostile  sigD  and  symbol. 

All  these  things  did  Hiawatha 
Show  nnto  his  wondering  people^ 
And  interpreted  their  meaning, 
And  he  sud :  "  Behold,  yonr  grave-poata 
Have  no  mark,  no  sign,  no  symbol. 
Go  and  paint  them  all  with  figures ; 
Each  one  with  its  househ<dd  symbol 
With  its  own  ancestral  Totem, 
Bo  that  those  who  follow  after 
Hay  distinguish  them  and  know  th^n.** 

And  they  painted  on  the  grave-postB 
Of  the  ^aves  yet  unf orgotten. 
Each  his  own  ancestral  Totem, 
Each  the  symbol  of  his  household  ; 
Figures  of  the  Bear  and  Reindeer, 
Of  the  Turtle,  Crane,  and  Beaver^ 
Each  inverted  as  a  token 
That  the  owner  was  departed, 
That  the  chief  who  bore  the  symbol. 
Lay  beneath  in  dust  and  ashes. 

And  the  Jossakeeds,  the  Prophets^ 
The  Wabenos,  the  Magicians, 
And  the  Medioine-meD,  the  Medaa, 
Painted  upon  bark  and  deer-skin 
Figures  for  the  songs  they  chanted. 
For  each  song  a  separate  symbol. 
Figures  mystical  and  awful, 
Figures  strange  and  brightly  coloured ; 
And  each  figure  had  its  meaning, 
Each  some  magic  song  suggested. 

The  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator, 
Flashing  light  through  all  the  heaveOi 
The  Great  Serpent,  the  Eenabeek, 
With  his  bloody  crest  erected, 
Creeping,  looking  into  heaven ; 
In  the  ^y,  the  sun  that  listens. 
And  the  moon  eclipsed  and  d3ring. 
Owl  and  eagle,  crane  and  hen-hawk. 
And  the  cormorant,  bird  of  magic; 
Headless  men  that  walk  the  heavens, 
Bodies  lying  pierced  with  arrows, 
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Bloody  hands  of  death  uplifted, 

Flags  on  graves,  and  great  war^e^^^tiEibi^ 

Grasping  both  the  earth  and  hearen ! 

Such  as  these  the  shapes  they  painted 
On  the  birch-bark  and  the  deer-skin  ^ 
Songs  of  war  and  soggs  of  hunting, 
Songs  of  medicine,  and  of  magic, 
All  were  written  in  these  figui^. 
For  each  figure  had  its  meaning, 
Each  its  separate  song  recorded. 

Nor  forgotten  was  the  Love-Son^, 
The  most  subtle  of  all  medicines, 
The  most  potent  spell  of  magic. 
Dangerous  more  than  war  or  hunting! 
Thus  the  Love-Song  was  recorded, 
Symbol  and  interpretation. 

First  a  human  figure  standing, 
Painted  in  the  brightest  scarlet ; 
*Tis  the  lover,  the  musician, 
And  the  meaning  is,  **  My  painting 
Makes  me  powerful  over  others.** 

Then  the  figure  seated,  singing. 
Playing  on  a  drum  of  magic. 
And  the  interpretation, "  Listen ! 
*T  is  my  voice  you  hear,  my  singing !  * 

Then  the  same  red  figure  seated 
In  the  shelter  of  a  wigwam. 
And  the  meaning  of  the  symbol, 
"  I  will  come  and  sit  beside  you 
In  the  mystery  of  my  passion  !'* 

Then  two  figures,  man  and  woman, 
Standing  hand  in  hand  together. 
With  their  hands  so  clasped  together 
That  they  seem  in  one  united, 
And  the  words  thus  represented 
Are,  "  I  see  your  heart  within  yott. 
And  your  cheeks  are  red  with  blushes  I** 

Next  the  maiden  on  an  island, 
In  the  centre  of  an  island ; 
And  the  song  this  shape  suggested 
Was,  "  Though  you  were  at  a  distance, 
Were  upon  some  far-off  island, 
Such  the  spell  I  cast  upon  you, 
Such  the  magic  power  of  passion, 
I  could  straightway  draw  you  to  me  t** 

Then  the  figure  of  the  maiden 
Sleeping^  and  the  lover  near  her. 
Whispering  to  her  in  her  slumbers, 
Saying, "  Though  you  were  far  fromlufl 
In  the  land  of  Sleep  and  Silence, 
Still  the  voice  of  love  would  readi  you  f^ 

And  the  last  of  all  the  figures 
Was  a  heart  within  a  circle ; 
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Bnwn  within  a  magic 
And  the  image  had  thia  memidng  : 
**  Naked  lies  your  heart  befoce  m% 
ToTonr naked  heart  I  whisper!** 

Thvuf  it  was  that  Hiawatha, 
In  his  miadom,  taught  the  people 
All  the  mysteries  of  painting. 
All  the  art  of  Picture- Writing, 
()q  the  smooth  hark  of  the  birch-tree. 
On  the  white  skin  of  the  wandteer. 
On  the  graye-poets  of  the  village. 


XV. 

HIAWATHA'S    LAXKHTATXOJE. 

I5  those  da^  the  Evil  Spirits, 
All  the  Manitos  of  mischief, 
Fearing  Hiawatha's  wisdom. 
And  his  love  for  Chibiaboe, 
Jealous  of  their  faithful  friendship. 
And  their  noble  words  and  actions, 
Made  at  length  a  league  against  them. 
To  molest  them  and  destroy  them, 

Hiawatha,  wise  and  wary, 
Often  said  to  Chibiabos, 
"  O  my  brother !  do  not  leave  me, 
Jjcst  the  Evil  Spirits  harm  yen !" 
Chibiabos,  young  and  heedless, 
Lauprhing  shook  his  coal-black  tresses. 
Answered  ever  sweet  and  childlike, 
"Do  not  fear  for  me,  O  brother  I 
Harm  and  evil  come  not  near  me  l*' 

Once  when  Peboan,  the  Winter, 
Roofed  with  ice  the  Big-Sea- Water, 
When  the  snow-flakes  hurling  downward. 
Hissed  among  the  withered  oak-leaves, 
Changed  the  pine-trees  into  wigwams. 
Covered  all  the  earth  with  silence, 
Armed  with  arrows,  shod  with  snow-shoes. 
Heeding  not  his  brother's  warning, 
Fearing  not  the  Evil  Spirits, 
Forth  to  hunt  the  deer  with  antlers 
All  alone  went  Chibiabos. 

Hight  across  the  Big-Sea-Water 
Sprang  with  speed  the  deer  before  him. 
With  the  wind  and  snow  he  followed. 
O'er  the  treacherous  ice  he  followed. 
Wild  with  all  the  fierce  commotion, 
And  the  rapture  of  the  hunting. 

But  beneath,  the  Evil  Spirits 
Lay  in  ambush,  waiting  for  him, 
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Broke  the  treacherous  ice  beneath  him, 
Bragged  him  downward  to  the  bottom, 
Buried  in  the  sand  his  body. 
Unktahee,  the  god  of  water, 
He  the  god  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Drowned  him  in  the  deep  abysses 
Of  the  lake  of  Gitche  Gumee. 

From  the  headlands  Hiawatha 
Sent  forth  such  a  wail  of  anguish, 
Such  a  fearful  lamentation, 
That  the  bison  paused  to  listen, 
And  the  wolves  howled  from  the  prairies. 
And  the  thunder  in  the  distance 
"Woke  and  answered  "  Baim-wawa!" 

Then  his  face  with  black  he  painted, 
With  his  robe  his  head  he  covered, 
In  his  wigwam  sat  lamenting. 
Seven  long  weeks  he  sat  lamenting. 
Uttering  still  his  moan  of  sorrow: 

''  He  IS  dead,  the  sweet  musician  I 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers  I 
He  has  gone  from  us  for  ever, 
He  has  moved  a  little  nearer 
To  the  Master  of  aU  music. 
To  the  Master  of  all  singing  I 
O  my  brother,  Chibiaboe  !" 

And  the  melancholy  fir-treea 
Waved  their  dark  green  fans  above  him. 
Waved  their  purple  cones  above  him, 
Sighing  with  him  to  console  him, 
Mingling  with  his  lamentation 
Their  complaining,  their  lamenting. 

Came  the  Spring,  and  all  the  forest 
Looked  in  vain  for  Chibiaboe ; 
Sighed  the  rivulet,  Sebowisha, 
Si^ed  the  rushes  in  the  meadow. 

From  the  tree-tops  sang  the  blue-bird, 
Sang  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
''Chibiaboe!  Chibiabos! 
He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician!"  ^ 

From  the  wigwam  sang  the  robin, 
Sang  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
''Chibiabos!  Chibiaboe! 
He  is  dead,  the  sweetest  singer !'' 

And  at  night  through  all  the  forest 
Went  the  whippoorwUl  complaining, 
Wailing  went  the  Wawonaissa, 
*^  Chibiabos  I  Chibiabos! 
He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician  \ 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers !" 

Then  the  medicine-men,  the  Medas, 
The  magicians,  the  Wabenos, 
And  the  Jossakeeds,  the  prophets, 
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Came  to  Tisit  Hiawatha ; 
Built  a  Sacred  Lodge  beeide  him, 
To  appease  him,  to  oonaole  him, 
Walked  in  silent,  grave  proceasioa 
Bearing  each  a  pouch  of  healiiig>. 
Skin  of  beaver,  Ijnx,  or  otter, 
Filled  with  magic  roots  and  nmploBy 
mied  with  very  potent  medicines. 

When  he  hefura  their  steps  approaching; 
Hiawatha  ceased  lamenting, 
Called  no  more  on  Chibiabos ; 
Naught  he  questioned,  naught  he  tamrnroA, 
But  his  mournful  head  unooTered, 
From  his  face  the  mourning  ooIooxb 
Washed  he  slowly  and  in  nienoe^ 
Slowly  and  in  silence  followed 
Onward  to  the  Sacred  Wigwam« 
There  a  magic  drink  they  gave  him, 
Hade  of  Nahma-wusk,  the  speannint, 
And  Wabeno-wust,  the  yarrow, 
Boots  of  power,  and  herbs  of  healing  $ 
Beat  their  drums,  and  shook  their  rattlea ; 
Chanted  singly  and  in  chorus, 
Mystic  songs  uke  these,  they  cha&ted. 

**  I  myself,  myself!  behold  me ! 
*Tis  the  great  Gray  Eagle  talking ;  • 
Come,  ye  white  crows,  come  and  hear  him ! 
The  loud-speaking  thunder  helpa  me ; 
All  the  unseen  spirits  help  me ; 
I  can  hear  their  voices  calling, 
AU  around  the  sky  I  hear  them! 
I  can  blow  you  strong,  my  brother 
I  can  heal  you,  Hiawatha !" 

"  Hi-au-ha !"  replied  the  chorus^ 
"  Wav-ha-way !"  the  mystic  choroiB. 

"  ^ends  of  mine  are  all  the  serpents. 
Hear  me  shake  my  skin  of  hen-hawk ! 
Mahng,  the  white  loon,  I  can  kill  him  ; 
I  can  shoot  your  heart  and  kill  it  I 
I  can  blow  you  strong,  my  brother ! 
I  can  heal  you,  Hiawatha!" 

"  Hi-au-ha  !'*  replied  the  chorus, 
"  Way-ha-way !"  the  mystic  choms. 

"  I  myself,  myself  I  the  prophet! 
When  I  speak  the  wigwam  trembles, 
Shakes  the  Sacred  Lodge  with  terror, 
Hands  unseen  begin  to  shake  it ! 
When  I  walk,  the  sky  I  tread  on 
Bends  and  makes  a  noise  beneath  me ! 
I  can  blow  you  strone,  my  brothel 
Bise  and  speak,  O  Hiawatha !" 

**  Hi-au-na!"  replied  the  chorus, 
"  Wa"Jia-w»y  I"  the  mystio  cboniB* 
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Then  they  shook  their  medicuie-pouches, 
O'er  the  head  of  Hiawatha, 
Danced  their  medicine-dance  around  him ; 
And  npstarting  wild  and  hag^rd, 
Like  a  man  from  dreams  awakened, 
He  was  healed  of  all  his  madness. 
As  the  clouds  are  swept  from  heaven, 
Straightway  from  his  brain  departed 
All  his  moody  melancholy ; 
As  the  ice  is  swept  from  rivers, 
Straightway  from  his  heart  departed 
All  )uB  sorrow  and  affliction. 

Then  they  summoned  Ohibiabos 
From  his  grave  beneath  the  waterSi 
From  the  sands  of  Gitche  Gnmee 
Summoned  Hiawatha's  brother. 
And  so  mighty  was  the  magic 
Of  that  cry  ami  invocation, 
That  he  heard  it  as  he  lay  there 
Underneath  the  Big-Sea- Water  j 
From  the  sand  he  rose  and  listened, 
Heard  the  music  and  the  singing, 
Came,  obedient  to  the  summons, 
To  the  doorway  of  the  wigwam. 
But  to  enter  they  forbade  him. 

Through  a  chink  a  coal  the^  gave  hira, 
Through  the  door  a  burning  nre-brand ; 
Kuler  in  the  Land  of  Spirits, 
Ruler  o'er  the  dead,  they  made  him. 
Telling  him  a  fire  t<3  kindle 
For  all  those  that  died  thereafter. 
Camp-fires  for  their  night  encampments 
On  their  solitary  journey 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter, 

From  the  village  of  his  childhood, 
From  the  homes  of  those  who  knew  him, 
Passing  silent  through  the  forest. 
Like  a  smoke-wreath  wafted  sideways, 
Slowly  vanished  Chibiabos ! 
Where  he  passed,  the  branches  moved  not, 
Where  he  trod,  the  gi^asses  bent  not. 
And  the  fallen  leaves  of  last  year 
Made  no  sound  beneath  his  footsteps. 

Four  whole  days  he  journeyed  onward 
Down  the  pathway  of  the  dead  men ; 
On  the  dead-man's  strawberry  feasted. 
Crossed  the  melancholy  river, 
On  the  swinging  log  he  crossed  it, 
Came  unto  the  Lake  of  Silver, 
In  the  Stone  Canoe  was  carried 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows. 
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On  that  journey,  moring  slowly. 
Many  weary  ppints  saw  he. 
Panting  under  heavr  burdens, 
Laden  with  war-duw,  bows  tiad  arrows, 
Bobes  of  fur,  and  pots  and  kettles. 
And  with  food  that  friends  had  grren 
For  that  solitanr  jonmejr. 

*<  Ah !  why  do  the  living/*  said  they, 
**  Lay  such  heavy  burdens  on  us ! 
Better  were  it  to  go  naked, 
Better  were  it  to  go  fasting, 
Than  to  bear  such  heavy  bnideiis 
On  our  long  and  weary  journey  I'* 

Forth  then  issued  Hiawatha, 
Wandered  eastward,  wandered  westward. 
Teaching  men  the  use  of  simples, 
And  the  antidotes  for  poisons, 
And  the  cure  of  all  diseases. 
Thus  was  first  made  known  to  mortals 
All  the  mystery  of  Medamin, 
All  the  sacred  art  of  healing. 


XVL 

PAU-PTJK-KEEWIS. 

Yon  shall  hear  how  Fau-Puk-Keewis, 
He,  the  handsome  Yenadizze, 
Whom  the  people  called  the  Storm-Fool, 
Vexed  the  village  with  disturbance; 
You  shall  hear  of  all  his  mischief, 
And  his  flight  from  Hiawatha, 
And  his  wondrous  transmigrations, 
And  the  end  of  his  adventures. 

On  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
On  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wndjoo, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water 
Stood  the  lodge  of  Pau-Puk-Keewls 
It  was  he  who  in  his  frenzy 
Whirled  these  drifting  sands  together, 
On  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wudjoo, 
When,  among  the  guests  assembled, 
He  so  merrily  and  madly 
Danced  at  Hiawatha's  wedding, 
Danced  the  Beggar's  Dance  to  please  them. 

Now,  in  search  of  new  adventures, 
From  his  lodge  went  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Came  with  speed  into  the  village. 
Found  the  young  men  all  assembled 
In  the  lodge  of  old  lagoo. 
Listening  to  his  monstrous  stories, 
To  his  wonderful  adventures. 
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He  was  telling  them  the  story 
Of  Ojeeg,  the  Summer-Maker, 
How  he  made  a  hole  in  heaven, 
How  he  climhed  up  into  heaven, 
And  let  out  the  Summer-weather, 
The  perpetual,  pleasant  Summer! 
How  the  Otter  first  essayed  it ; 
How  the  Beaver,  Lynx,  and  Badger, 
Tried  in  turn  the  great  achievement, 
From  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
Smote  their  fists  against  the  heavens, 
Smote  against  the  sky  their  foreheads. 
Cracked  the  sky,  but  could  not  break  it ; 
How  the  Wolverine,  uprising. 
Made  him  ready  for  the  encounter. 
Bent  his  knees  down,  like  a  squirrel, 
Drew  his  arms  back,  like  a  cricket. 

''  Once  he  leaped,"  said  old  lagoo, 
''  Once  he  leaped,  and  lo!  above  him 
Bent  the  sky,  as  ice  in  rivers 
When  the  waters  rise  beneath  it ; 
Twice  he  leaped,  and  lo !  above  him 
Cracked  the  sky,  as  ice  in  rivers 
When  the  freshet  is  at  highest ! 
Thrice  he  leaped,  and  lo!  above  him 
Broke  the  shattered  skv  asunder. 
And  he  disappeared  within  it. 
And  Ojeeg,  the  Fisher  Weasel, 
With  a  bound  went  in  behind  him !" 

"  Hark  you !"  shouted  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
As  he  entered  at  the  doorway  j 
/'  I  am  tired  of  all  this  talking, 
Tired  of  old  lagoo's  stories. 
Tired  of  Hiawatha's  wisdom. 
Here  is  something  to  amuse  yon. 
Better  than  this  endless  talking." 

Then  from  out  his  pouch  of  wolf-skin. 
Forth  he  drew,  with  solemn  manner. 
All  the  game  of  Bowl  and  Counters, 
Pugasaing,  with  thirteen  pieoes.w 
White  on  one  side  were  they  painted, 
And  vermilion  on  the  other ; 
Two  Kenabeeks  or  great  serpents, 
Two  Ininewug  or  wedge-men. 
One  great  war-club,  Pugamaugun, 
And  one  slender  fish,  the  Keego, 
Four  round  pieces,  Ozawabeeks, 
And  three  Sheshebwug  or  ducklings 
All  were  made  of  bone  and  painted, 
All  except  the  Ozawabeeks  j 
These  were  brass,  on  one  side  burnished. 
And  were  black  upon  the  other. 

In  a  wooden  bowl  he  placed  them, 
Shook  and  jostled  them  together, 
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Threw  them  on  the  gionnd  beftycehim. 
Thus  exclaiming  and  explaining : 
"  BLed  side  up  aie  all  the  pieces^ 
And  one  great  Eenabeek  atanding 
On  the  bright  side  of  a  braaa  pieoe. 
On  a  barniahed  Ocawabeek ; 
Thirteen  tens  and  eight  are  oonnted.*' 

Then  agun  he  shook  the  pieoesy 
Shook  and  jostled  them  together. 
Threw  them  on  the  ground  before  ^^m, 
Btill  exclaiming  and  explaining : 
**  White  are  both  the  great  Kenabedm, 
White  the  Inioewug,  the  wedge-meOy 
Bed  are  all  the  other  pieces ; 
Five  tens  and  an  eight  are  counted.** 

Thus  he  taught  the  game  of  hasard. 
Thus  displayed  it  and  explained  it, 
Kunning  through  its  various  chancea, 
Various  changes,  various  meanings  : 
Twenty  curious  eyes  stored  at  him. 
Full  of  eagerness  stared  at  him. 

**  Many  games,"  said  old  lagoo, 
"  Many  games  of  skill  and  hazard. 
Have  I  seen  in  different  nations, 
Have  I  played  in  different  countries. 
He  who  plays  with  old  lagoo 
Must  have  very  nimble  fingers ; 
Though  you  think  yourself  so  skilful, 
I  can  beat  you,  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
I  can  even  give  you  lessons 
In  your  game  of  Bowl  and  Counters  V* 

So  they  sat  and  played  together, 
All  the  old  men  and  the  young  men. 
Played  for  dresses,  weapons,  wampum, 
Played  till  midnip;ht,  played  till  morning, 
Played  until  the  Yenadizze, 
Till  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-EJeewis, 
Of  their  treasures  had  despoiled  them, 
Of  the  best  of  all  their  dresses, 
Shirts  of  deer-skin,  robes  of  ermine,  ' 
Belts  of  wampum,  crests  of  feathers, 
Warlike  weapons,  pipes,  and  pouches, 
Twenty  eyes  glared  wildly  at  him, 
like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  him. 

Said  the  lucky  Pau-Puk-Keewis.: 
**  In  my  wigwam  I  am  lonely, 
In  my  wanderings  and  adventures 
I  have  need  of  a  companion, 
Fain  would  have  a  Meshinanwa, 
An  attendant  and  pipe-bearer. 
I  will  venture  all  t^ese  winnings, 
All  these  garments  heaped  about  me, 
All  this  wampum,  all  these  feaUieiB, 
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On  a  smgle  throw  will  ventnea 
All  against  the  young  man  yonder  I** 
'Twas  a  youth  of  sixteen  summers, 
*Twa8  a  nephew  of  lagoo ; 
Face-in-a-Mist,  the  peo(de  called  hioL. 

As  the  fire  bams  in  a  pipe-head 
Dusky  red  beneath  the  ashies, 
So  beneath  his  shag^  eyebrows 
Glowed  the  eyes  of  old  lagoo. 
"  Ugh  I"  he  answered  very  fiercely  ; 
'^  Ugh!"  they  answered,  all  and  each  ene. 

Seized  the  wooden  bowl  the  old  man^ 
Closely  in  his  bony  fingers 
Clutched  the  fatal  bowl,  Onagon, 
Shook  it  fiercely  and  with  fury. 
Made  the  pieces  ring  together 
As  he  threw  them  down  before  himb 

Bed  were  both  the  great  Eenabeeks^ 
Red  the  Ininewug,  the  wedge-men, 
Bed  the  Sbeshebwug,  the  ducklings^ 
Black  the  four  brass  OzawabeekS| 
White  alone  the  fish,  the  Eeego ; 
Only  five  the  pieces  counted  I 

Then  the  smiling  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Shook  the  bowl  aud  threw  the  pieces ; 
Lightly  in  the  air  he  tossed  them, 
And  they  fell  about  him  scattered ; 
Dark  and  bright  the  Ozawabeeks, 
Bed  and  white  the  other  pieces. 
And  upright  among  the  others 
One  Ininewug  was  standing, 
Even  as  crafty  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Stood  alone  among  the  players. 
Saying,  "  Five  tens !  mine  the  game  is  I" 

Twenty  eyes  glared  at  him  fiercely, 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  him. 
As  he  turned  and  left  the  wigwam, 
Followed  bv  his  Meehinauwa, 
By  the  nephew  of  lagoo. 
By  the  tall  and  graceful  stripling, 
Bearing  in  his  arms  the  winnings. 
Shirts  of  deer-skin,  robes  of  ermine,. 
Belts  of  wampum,  pipes,  and  weapons^ 
"  Carry  them,"  said  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Pointing  with  bis  fan  of  feathers, 
To  my  wigwam  far  to  eastward. 
On  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wudjoo  I" 

Hot  and  red  with  smoke  and  gambling! 
Were  the  eyes  of  Pau-Puk-Eeewis,, 
As  he  came  forth  to  the  freshness- 
Of  the  pleasant  summer  morning.. 
All  the  birds  were  singing  ga^ly.,. 
All  the  streamlets  flowing  swiftly, 
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••  All  are  goocT  the  Wee  is  empcyr* 
Thus  it  vas  spake  Pao-Pok-Keeviis 
In  his  heart  resolring  mischief  ; 
**  Gone  is  varr  Hiawatha. 
Gone  the  slDt  Laughing  Watery 
Gone  XokomiSb  the  old  wxKnaiu 
And  the  lodze  is  left  nnguanled  !•* 

Br  the  neck  he  seized^the  raTen, 
Whirled  it  round  him  like  a  rattle, 
like  a  ir.edicine-poach  he  shook  it^ 
Stranp'.ei  Kahgahiree,  the  rmren^ 
From  the  ridze-pole  of  the  wigwazn 
Left  its  lifeless  body  hanging, 
As  an  icsalt  to  its  master, 
As  a  taunt  to  Hiawatha. 

With  a  stealthy  step  he  entered, 
Boand  the  lodge  m  wild  disorder 
Threw  the  hoosehold  things  aboot  Lim, 
Piled  together  in  confasion 
Bowls  of  wood  and  earthem  kettles. 
Robes  of  boffalo  and  beaver, 
Skins  of  otter,  lynx,  and  ermine, 
As  an  insnlt  to  Nokomis, 
As  a  tannt  to  Minnehaha. 

Then  departed  Pau-Pnk-Eeewis, 
Whistling,  singing  through  the  f(xes^ 
Whistling  gayly  to  the  squirrels, 
Who  from  hollow  boughs  above  him 
Bic^iped  their  acorn-shells  upon  him, 
Singing  gayly  to  the  wood-buds. 
Who  horn  out  the  leafy  darkness 
Answered  with  a  song  as  merry. 

Then  he  climbed  the  rocky  headlands, 
LookiDg  .of  er  the  Gltche  Gomee, 
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rercbed  himself  upon  their  Bammit| 
AVaiting  full  of  mirth  and  mischief 
The  return  of  Hiawatha. 

Stretched  upon  his  back  he  lay  there ; 
Ear  below  him  plashed  the  waters. 
Plashed  and  washed  the  dreamy  waters ; 
Far  above  him  swam  the  heavens, 
Swam  the  dizzy,  dreamy  heavens ; 
Hound  him  hovered,  fluttered,  rustled, 
Hiawatha's  mountain  chickens, 
Flock-wise  swept  and  wheeled  about  him. 
Almost  brushed  him  with  their  pinions. 

And  he  killed  them  as  he  lay  there, 
Slaughtered  them  by  tens  and  twenties. 
Threw  their  bodies  down  the  headland. 
Threw  them  on  the  beach  below  him. 
Till  at  length  Eayoshk,  the  sea-gull. 
Perched  upon  a  crag  above  them. 
Shouted :  *'It  is  Pau-Puk-KeewisI 
He  is  slaying  us  by  hundreds! 
Send  a  message  to  our  brother. 
Tidings  send  to  Hiawatha  I" 


XVIL 

THE  HUNTING  OF  PAXT-PUK-KBBWIS, 

Full  of  wrath  was  Hiawatha 
When  he  came  into  the  village, 
Found  the  people  in  confusion, 
Heard  of  all  the  misdemeanours. 
All  the  malice  and  the  mischief. 
Of  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Eeewis. 

Hard  his  breath  came  through  his  nostrils, 
Through  his  teeth  he  buzzed  and  mattered 
Words  of  anger  and  resentment. 
Hot  and  humming,  like  a  hornet. 
"  I  will  slajr  this  Pau-Pnk-Eeewis, 
Slav  this  mischief-maker !"  said  he. 
"  Not  so  long  and  wide  the  world  is^ 
Not  so  rude  and  rough  the  way  is. 
That  my  wrath  shall  not  attain  him. 
That  my  vengeance  shall  not  reach  nim !" 

Then  in  swift  pui-suit  departed 
Hiawatha  and  the  hunters 
On  the  trail  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Through  the  forest,  where  he  passed  it, 
To  the  headlands  where  he  rested ; 
But  they  found  not  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Only  in  the  trampled  grasses. 
In  the  whortleberry  bushes, 
2  0 
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Foimd  tbe  coocii  wbcn  ha  bad 
Poand  the  imptcK  of  Us  bodjr. 

From  the  lowlands  far  beneath  tboD^ 
From  tbe  Mnakodaj,  the  mettAow, 
Paa-Pok-Keewie,  tamiag  faackwMrd, 
Hade  a  geitore  of  defiance^ 
Kade  a  geeiure  of  dccieloiK  ; 
And  alood  eried  Hiawatha,  • 
From  the  enmmit  of  the  moonteiB  : 
**  Not  BO  long  and  wide  tbe  wodd  ia. 
Not  BO  rude  and  rongfa  tbe  waj  m^ 
But  mj  wrath  shall  overtake  ^vni^ 
And  my  Tengeaace  shall  attaim  yoal'* 

Qrer  rock  and  over  river, 
Thoiongh  bash,  and  brake,  and  fowt^ 
Ban  the  conning  Pao-Puk-Seevia; 
like  an  antelope  he  boonded^ 
Till  he  came  nnto  a  streamkl 
In  the  middle  of  the  fbrtst, 
To  a  streamlet  still  and  traBqnfl, 
That  had  overlooked  its  margiD, 
To  a  dam  made  by  the  beavtB^ 
To  a  pond  of  quiet  water, 
Where  knee-deep  the  trees  were  Btandin^r* 
Where  the  water-lilies  floated, 
Where  the  rushes  waved  and  whispered. 

On  the  dam  stood  Pau-Puk-Eeewis 
On  the  dam  of  trunks  and  branchesy 
Through  whose  chinks  the  water  spouted, 
O'er  whose  snmmit  flowed  the  streanilet. 
From  the  bottom  rose  a  beaver. 
Looked  with  two  great  eyes  ci  wonderr 
Eyes  that  seemed  to  ask  a  qnc8tioO|. 
At  the  stranger,  Paa-Pok-Keewis. 

On  the  dam  stood  Pan*Pnk-Keevia^ 
O'er  his  ankles  flowed  the  streamlek^ 
Flowed  the  bright  and  sttveiy 
And  he  spake  onto  tbe  beaver. 
With  a  smile  he  nake  in  t~ ' 

"  Q  my  friend  Abmeek,  the  betttvi; 
Cool  and  pleasant  is  the  walei ; 
Let  me  dive  iato  tbe  water, 
Let  me  rest  there  in  your  lodges; 
Change  me,  too,  into  a  beaver!'* 

Caatiously  r^)ljed  the  besEver^ 
With  reserve  he  thus  made  answer: 
**  Let  me  first  consult  tbe  others^ 
Let  me  ask  the  other  beavers.'* 
Down  be  sank  into  the  water. 
Heavily  sank  he,  as  a  stone  siaka^ 
Dawn  among  the  leaves  and  taraiichcn 
Brown  and  matted  at  tba  bottcrau 
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On  the  dam  stood  Pao-Puk-Keewis, 
O'er  his  ankles  flowed  the  streamlet, 
Spouted  through  the  chinks  below  him, 
Dashed  upon  the  stonea  beneath  hun^ 
Spread  serene  and  calm  bef(»e  him, 
And  the  sunshine  and  the  shadows 
Fell  in  flocks  and  gleams  upon  hijdi. 
Fell  in  little  shining  patches, 
Through  the  waving,  rustling  bntncheB. 

From  the  bottom  rose  the  beareiSy 
Silently  above  the  surface 
Eose  one  head  and  then  another, 
Till  the  pond  seemed  full  of  beavera. 
Full  of  black  aod  shining  faces. 

To  the  beavers  Pau-Puk-Keewia 
Spake  entreating,  said  in  this  wkei 
<*  Very  pleasant  is  yoar  dwelling, 
O  my  f nends !  and  safe  from  danger  f 
Can  you  not,  with  all  your  conning, 
All  your  wisdom  and  contrivance, 
Change  me,  too,  into  a  beaver  ?" 

"  Yes !"  replied  Ahmeek,  the  beaver, 
He  the  King  of  all  the  beavos, 
*'  Let  yourself  slide  down  anx>ng  na^ 
Down  inta  the  tranquil  water." 

Down  into  the  pond  amcmg  them 
Silentlv  sank  PaorPuk-Keewis  j 
Black  became  hia  shirt  of  deer-akin, 
Black  his  moccasins  and  leggings, 
In  a  broad  black  tail  behind  him 
Spread  his  fox-tails  and  his  fringes  f 
He  was  changed  into  a  beaver. 

«  Make  me  large,"  said  Pan-Pok-Keewis, 
"  Make  me  large  and  make  me  larger, 
Larger  than  the  other  beaversk" 
"  Yes,"  the  beaver  chief  responded, 
**  When  our  lodge  below  yoa  enter. 
In  our  wigwam  we  will  make  you 
Ten  times  larger  than  theothoES." 

Thus  into  the  clear,  brown  water 
Silently  sank  Pau-Puk-Eeewis  f 
Found  the  bottom  covered  over 
With  the  trunks  of  trees  and  bruichea^ 
Hoards  of  food  agfunst  the  winter, 
Piles  and  heaps  against  the  famine^ 
Found  the  lodge  with  open  doorway. 
Leading  into  spacious  chambers. 

Here  thev  made  him  large,  and  larger^ 
Made  him  largest  of  the  beavera^'* 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  othere. 
'*  Tou  shall  be  our  ruler,"  said  they ; 
"  Chief  and  king  of  all  the  beavecB." 
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Bat  Dot  long  had  Paa-Pok-Eeewis 

Sat  in  state  among  the  bearen, 
When  there  came  a  Toioe  of  wamin^r 
Ftom  the  watchman  at  his  wtatioa 
In  the  water-flags  and  lilies, 
Saying,  *'  Here  is  Hiawatha ! 
Hiawatha  with  his  hunters!" 

Then  they  heard  a  cry  aboTe  them. 
Heard  a  shouting  and  a  tramping. 
Heard  a  crashing  and  a  rushing, 
And  the  water  round  and  o*er  tlram 
Sank  and  sucked  away  in  eddies. 
And  they  knew  their  dam  was  broken. 

On  the  lodge's  roof  the  hmten 
Leaped,  and  broke  it  all  asunder ; 
Streamed  the  sunshine  through  the  crerice. 
Sprang  the  beavers  through  the  doorway, 
Hid  themselves  in  deeper  water, 
In  the  channel  of  the  streamlet; 
But  the  mighty  Pau-Puk-Eeewis 
Could  not  pass  beneath  the  doorway; 
He  was  puffed  with  pride  and  feeding^ 
He  was  swollen  like  a  bladder. 

Through  the  roof  looked  Hiawatha, 
Cried  aloud,  "  O  Pau-Puk-Keewis ! 
Yain  are  all  your  craft  and  cunning, 
Yain  your  manifold  disguises  I 
Well  I  know  you,  Pau-Puk-Keewis  I" 

With  their  clubs  they  beat  and  bmiaed  him. 
Beat  to  death  poor  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Pounded  him  as  maize  is  pounded, 
Till  his  skull  was  crushed  to  pieces. 

Six  tall  hunters  lithe  and  lunber. 
Bore  him  home  on  poles  and  branches, 
Bore  the  body  of  the  beaver ; 
But  the  ghost,  the  Jeebi  in  him, 
Thought  and  felt  as  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Still  hved  on  as  Pau-Puk-Eeewis. 

And  it  fluttered,  strove,  and  struggled, 
«       Waving  hither,  waving  thither, 
As  the  curtains  of  a  wigwam 
Struggle  with  their  thongs  of  deer-skin, 
When  the  wintry  wind  is  blowing ; 
TOl  it  drew  itself  together, 
Till  it  rose  up  from  the  body. 
Till  it  took  the  form  and  features 
Of  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Vanishing  into  the  forest. 

But  the  wary  Hiawatha, 
Saw  the  figure  ere  it  vanished, 
Saw  the  form  of  Pau-Puk-Eeewis 
Glide  into  the  soft  blue  shadow 
Of  the  pine-trees  of  the  forest. 
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Toward  the  sqaares  of  white  beyond  it, 
Toward  an  opening  in  the  forest, 
Like  a  wind  it  rushed  and  panted. 
Bending  all  the  boughs  before  it, 
And  behind  it,  as  the  rain  comes, 
Came  the  steps  of  Hiawatha. 

To  a  lake  with  many  islands 
Came  the  breathless  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Where  among  the  water-lilies 
Pishnekuh,  the  brant,  were  sailing ; 
Through  the  tufts  of  rushes  floating, 
Steering  through  the  reedy  islands. 
Now  their  broad  black  beaks  they  lifted, 
Now  they  plunged  beneath  the  water, 
Now  they  darkened  in  the  shadow, 
Now  they  brightened  in  the  sunshine. 

"  Pishnekuh  i"  cried  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
"Pisknekuh!  my  brothers  I"  said  he. 
''  Change  me  to  a  brant  with  plumajje. 
With  a  shining  neck  and  feathers, 
Make  me  large,  and  make  me  larger, 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  othei-s." 

Straightway  to  a  brant  they  changed  him, 
With  two  huge  and  dusky  pinions, 
With  a  bosom  smooth  and  rounded. 
With  a  bill  like  two  great  paddles. 
Made  him  larger  than  the  others, 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  largest, 
Just  as,  shouting  from  the  forest. 
On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha. 

Up  they  rose  with  cry  and  clamour. 
With  a  whirr  and  beat  of  pinions, 
Bose  up  from  the  reedy  islands. 
From  the  water-flags  and  lilies. 
And  they  said  to  Pau-Puk-Keewis: 
*'  In  your  flying,  look  not  downwfu:d. 
Take  good  heed,  and  look  not  downward, 
Lest  some  strange  mischance  should  happen, 
Lest  some  great  mishap  befall  you  I 

Fast  and  far  they  fled  to  northward. 
Fast  and  far  through  mist  and  sunshiny 
Fed  among  the  moors  and  fen-lands, 
Slept  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 

On  the  morrow  as  they  journeyed. 
Buoyed  and  lifted  by  the  South-wind, 
Wafted  onward  by  the  South- wind. 
Blowing  fresh  and  strong  behind  them, 
Bose  a  sound  of  human  voices, 
Bose  a  clamour  from  beneath  them, 
From  the  lodges  of  a  village. 
From  the  people  miles  beneath  them. 

For  \.he  people  of  the  village 
Saw  the  flock  of  brant  with  wonder. 
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Saw  the  wing!  of  PMi-Piik*KIe«wis 
Flapping  far  up  in  the  ether. 
Broader  than  two  doorwaj  cmtaiiis. 

Pan-Pnk-Keewia  heard  the  tbaoting. 
Knew  the  voioe  of  Hiawatha^ 
Knew  the  ontcry  of  lagoo, 
And,  forgetful  of  the  warning, 
Drew  his  neck  in,  and  looked  downward^ 
And  the  wind  that  blew  behind  him 
Caught  hi*  mighty  fan  of  feathers. 
Bent  him  wheeling,  whirling  downward ! 

All  in  rain  did  Pan-Pnk-Keewis. 
Straggle  to  regain  hit  balance  1 
AVhirUng  round  and  round  and  downward. 
He  behcud  in  tram  the  Tillage, 
And  in  turn  the  flock  above  him. 
Saw  the  village  coming  nearer, 
And  the  flock  receding  farther. 
Heard  the  voioee  growing  louder, 
Heard  the  shonting  and  the  langfater  ; 
Saw  no  more  the  flook  above  him, 
Only  saw  the  earth  beneath  him  ; 
Dead  out  of  the  empty  heaven, 
Dead  among  the  shouting  people. 
With  a  heavy  sound  and  sullen, 
Fell  the  brant  with  broken  pinions. 

But  his  soul,  his  ghost,  his  shadow. 
Still  survived  as  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Took  again  the  form  and  featurea 
Of  the  handsome  Yenadine, 
And  again  went  rushing  onward^ 
Followed  fast  by  Hiawatha, 
Crying :  **  Not  so  wide  the  worid  ie. 
Not  BO  long  and  rough  the  way  is. 
But  my  wrath  shall  overtake  yoo. 
But  my  vengeance  shall  attain  yon!** 

And  so  near  he  came,  so  near  him. 
That  his  hand  was  stretched  to  seize  him. 
His  right  hand  to  seise  and  bold  him, 
When  the  cunning  Pao-PukoKeewia 
Whirled  and  qpun  about  in  droles, 
Fanned  the  air  into  a  whirlwind. 
Danced  the  dust  and  leaves  about  him. 
And  amid  the  whirling  eddies 
Sprang  into  a  h(^ow  oak-tree, 
Cnanged  himself  into  a  serpent, 
Gliding  oat  through  root  and  rubbish. 

With  his  right  hand  Hiawatha 
Smote  amain  the  hollow  oak-tree. 
Rent  it  into  shreds  and  spUnters, 
Left  it  lying  Uiere  in  fragments. 
Bat  in  vain  ;  for  Pan-Pok-Keewia, 
Onoe  again  iu  hmnan  figure, 
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Full  in  Bight  ran  on  liefore  hSm, 
Sped  away  in  guBt  and  whiilwindy 
On  Uie  shores  of  Gitche  Ghumee, 
Westward  by  the  Big-Sea- Water, 
Came  unto  the  rocky  headlands, 
To  the  Pictured  Bocks  of  aaodstone,'** 
Looking  oyer  lake  and  landseape. 

And  the  Old  Kan  of  the  Mountain, 
He  the  Hanito  of  MoanUing, 
Opened  wide  his  rocky  doorways, 
Opened  wide  his  deep  abysses, 
Giving  Pau-Pnk-Keewis  shelter 
In  his  caverns  dark  and  dreary, 
Bidding  Pau-Puk-Keewis  welcome 
To  his  gloomy  lodge  of  sandstime. 

There  without  stood  Hiawatha, 
Found  the  doorways  closed  agaizist  him, 
With  his  mittensj  Minjekahwim, 
Smote  great  cavemfl  in  the  sandstone, 
Cried  aloud  in  tones  of  thunder, 
''Open!  I  amHiawathaT' 
But  the  Old  Han  of  the  KonntaiiL 
Opened  not,  and  made  no  answer 
From  the  sUent  crags  of  sandstone, 
From  the  gloomy  rock  abysses. 

Then  he  raised  his  hands  to  hearen. 
Called  imploring  on  the  tempest. 
Called  Waywassimo,  the  lightning, 
And  the  thunder,  Annemeekee ; 
And  they  came  with  night  and  darkness, 
Sweeping  down  the  Big-Sea- Water 
From  the  distant  Thunder  Mountains ; 
And  the  trembling  Pan-Puk-Keewis 
Heard  the  footsteps  of  the  thunder. 
Saw  the  red  eyes  of  the  lightning, 
Was  afraid,  and  crouched  and  trembled. 

Then  Waywassimo,  the  lightning, 
Smote  the  doorways  of  the  cayems. 
With  his  war-club  smote  the  doorways, 
Smote  the  jutting  crags  of  sandstone, 
And  the  thunder,  Annemeekee, 
Shouted  down  into  the  caverns, 
Saying,  "  Where  is  Pau-Puk-Keewis  r" 
And  tiie  crags  fell,  and  beneath  them 
Dead  among  the  rocky  ruins 
Lay  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Lay  the  handsome  Yenadisze, 
Slain  in  his  0¥m  human  figure. 

Ended  were  his  wild  adventures. 
Ended  were  his  tricks  and  gambols, 
Ended  all  his  craft  and  cunning, 
Ended  all  his  mischief-making, 
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An  his  gambling  and  his  dxacuig. 
All  his  wooing  of  the  maidoiB. 

Then  the  noble  Hiawatha 
Took  his  soul,  his  ghost,  his  shadow. 
Spake  and  said  :  "  O  Paa-Pnk-Keewis !      ' 
Nerer  more  in  human  figure 
Shall  yon  search  for  new  adventnreB ; 
Never  more  with  jest  and  langhter 
Dance  the  dost  and  leaves  in  whirlwinds^ 
But  above  there  in  the  heavens 
Yon  shall  roar  and  sail  in  circles ; 
I  will  change  you  to  an  eagle, 
To  Keneu,  the  great  war-eagle. 
Chief  of  all  the  fowls  with  feathers, 
Chief  of  Hiawatha's  chickens." 

And  the  name  of  Pan-Puk-Keewis 
Lingers  still  among  the  people, 
Lingers  still  among  the  singers, 
And  among  the  story-tellers ; 
And  in  Winter,  when  the  snow-flakes 
Whirl  in  eddies  round  the  lodges, 
When  the  wind  in  gusty  tumult 
O'er  the  smoke-flue  pipes  and  whistles, 
"  There,"  they  cry,  <* comes  Pau-Puk-Keewis  j 
He  is  dancing  throu(?h  the  village. 
He  is  gathering  in  his  harvest  !*' 
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THE  DEATH  OF  KWASIND, 

Far  and  wide  among  the  nations 
Spread  the  name  and  fame  of  Kwasind ; 
Ko  man  dared  to  strive  with  Ewasind, 
No  man  could  compete  with  Ewasind. 
But  the  mischievous  Puk-Wudjies, 
They  the  envious  Little  People, 
They  the  fairies  and  the  pigmies, 
Plotted  and  conspired  against  him. 

"  If  this  hateful  Ewasind,"  said  they, 
**  If  this  great,  outrageous  fellow 
Goes  on  thus  a  little  longer, 
Tearing  everything  he  touches, 
Bending  everything  to  pieces. 
Filling  all  the  world  with  wonder. 
What  becomes  of  the  Puk-Wudiies? 
Who  will  care  for  the  Puk-Wudjies  ? 
He  will  tread  us  down  like  mushrooms. 
Drive  us  all  into  the  water. 
Give  our  bodies  to  be  eaten 
By  the  wicked  Nee-ba-naw-baigs, 
By  the  Spirits  of  the  water  !'* 
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So  the  angry  Little  People 
All  conspired  against  the  Strong  Han, 
All  conspired  to  murder  Ewasind, 
Yes,  to  rid  the  world  of  Ewasind, 
The  audacions,  overbearing, 
Heartless,  haughty,  dangerous  Ewasind! 

Now  this  wondrous  strength  of  Ewasind 
In  his  crown  alone  was  seated ; 
In  his  crown  too  was  his  weakness; 
There  alone  could  he  be  wounded, 
Nowhere  else  could  weapon  pierce  him, 
Nowhere  else  could  weapon  narm  him. 

Even  there  the  only  weapon 
That  could  wound  him,  that  could  slay  him, 
Was  the  seed-cone  of  the  pine-tree, 
Was  the  blue  cone  of  the  fir-tree. 
This  was  Ewasind's  fatal  secret. 
Known  to  no  man  among  morttds ; 
But  the  cunning  Little  People, 
The  Pnk-Wudjies,  knew  the  secret, 
Knew  the  onlv  way  to  kill  him. 

So  they  gathered  cones  together. 
Gathered  seed-cones  of  the  pine-tree, 
Gathered  blue  cones  of  the  fir-tree. 
In  the  woods  by  Taquamenaw, 
Brought  them  to  the  river's  margin. 
Heaped  them  in  great  piles  together. 
Where  the  red  rocks  from  the  margin 
Jutting  overhang  the  river. 
There  they  lay  in  wait  for  Ewasind, 
The  malicious  Little  People. 

'Twas  an  afternoon  in  Summer ; 
Very  hot  and  still  the  air  was, 
Very  smooth  the  gliding  river. 
Motionless  the  sleeping  shadows : 
Insects  glistened  in  the  sunshine, 
Insects  skated  on  the  water, 
Filled  the  drowsy  air  with  buzzing, 
With  a  far-resounding  war-cry, 

Down  the  river  came  the  Strong  Man, 
In  his  birch-canoe  came  Ewasind, 
Floating  slowly  down  the  current 
Of  the  slug^h  Taquamenaw, 
Very  langmd  with  the  weather, 
Very  sleepy  with  the  silence. 

From  the  overhanging  branches. 
From  the  tassels  of  the  birch-trees, 
Soft  the  Spirit  of  Sleep  descended ; 
By  his  airy  hosts  surrounded, 
His  invisible  attendants, 
Came  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin ; 
Like  the  burnished  Dush-kwo-ne-she, 
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Then  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
From  without  was  slowly  lifted ; 
Brighter  glowed  the  fire  a  moment, 
And  a  moment  swerved  the  amoke-wreothi 
As  two  women  entered  softly. 
Passed  the  doorway  uninritedy 
Without  word  of  salutation, 
Without  sign  of  recognition, 
Sat  down  in  the  farthest  corner. 
Crouching  low  among  the  shadows. 

From  t^ieir  aspect  and  their  garments 
Strangeis  seemed  they  in  the  village ; 
Very  pale  and  haggard  were  they, 
As  they  sat  there  sad  and  ailrat. 
Trembling,  cowering  with  the  shadows. 

Was  it  the  wind  above  the  smoke-floe 
Muttering  down  into  the  wigwam  ? 
Was  it  the  owl,  the  Eoko-kcwo, 
Hooting  from  the  dismal  forest  f 
Sure  a  voice  said  in  the  silence : 
These  are  corpses  clad  in  garments. 
These  are  ghosts  that  come  to  haunt  yon, 
Prom  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
From  the  land  of  the  Hereafter!" 
Homeward  now  came  Hiawatha 
Prom  his  hunting  in  the  forest, 
With  the  enow  upon  his  tr^»es, 
And  the  red-deer  on  his  shoulders. 
At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 
Down  he  threw  his  lifeless  burden  ; 
Nobler,  handsomer  she  thought  him. 
Than  when  first  he  came  to  woo  her, 
First  threw  down  the  deer  before  her. 
As  a  token  of  his  wishes, 
As  a  promise  of  the  future. 

Then  he  turned  and  saw  the  strangers, 
Cowering,  crouching  with  the  shadows; 
Said  within  himself,  '*  Who  are  they  ? 
What  strange  guests  has  Minnehaha  ?'* 
But  he  questioned  not  the  strangers, 
Onlv  spf^e  to  bid  them  welcome 
To  nis  lodge,  his  food,  his  fireside. 
When  the  evening  meal  was  ready. 
And  the  deer  had  been  divided, 
Both  the  pallid  guests,  the  strangers. 
Springing  from  among  the  shadows. 
Seized  upon  the  choicest  portions, 
Seized  the  white  fat  of  the  roe>back, 
Set  apart  for  Laughing  Water, 
For  the  wife  of  Hiawatha : 
Without  asking,  without  thanking. 
Eagerly  devoured  the  morsels. 
Flitted  back  among  the  shadows 
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In  the  comer  of  the  wigwam. 

Not  a  word  spake  Hiawatha, 

Not  a  motion  made  Nokomis, 

Not  a  gesture  Laughing  "Water; 

Not  a  change  came  o'er  their  featm^es, 

Only  Minnehaha  softly 

Whispered,  saying,  "  They  are  famished, 

Let  them  do  what  hest  deughts  them ; 

Let  them  eat,  for  they  are  famished." 

Many  a  daylight  dawned  and  darkened, 
Many  a  night  sbook  off  the  day-light 
As  the  pine  shakes  off  the  snow-flakes 
From  the  midnight  of  its  branches ; 
Day  by  day  the  guests  unmoving 
Sat  there  silent  in  the  wigwam ; 
But  by  night,  in  storm  or  starlight, 
Forth  they  went  into  the  forest, 
Bringing  fire-wood  te  the  wigwam, 
Bringing  pine-cones  for  the  burning, 
Always  sad  and  always  silent. 

And  whenever  Hiawatha 
Came  from  fishing  or  from  hunting, 
When  the  evening  meal  was  ready, 
And  the  food  had  been  divided. 
Gliding  from  their  darksome  comer. 
Came  the  pallid  guests,  the  strangers, 
Seized  upon  the  choicest  portions 
Set  aside  for  Laughing  Water, 
And  without  rebuke  or  question 
Flitted  back  among  the  shadows. 

Never  once  had  Hiawatha 
By  a  word  or  look  reproved  them ; 
Never  once  had  old  Nokomis 
Made  a  gesture  of  impatience ; 
Never  once  had  Laughing  Water 
Shown  resentment  at  the  outrage. 
All  had  they  endured  in  silence. 
That  the  rights  of  guest  and  stranger, 
That  the  virtue  of  free-giving, 
By  a  look  might  not  be  lessened. 
By  a  word  might  not  be  broken. 

Once  at  midnight  Hiawatha, 
Ever  wakeful,  ever  watchful, 
Li  the  wigwam,  dimly  lighted, 
By  the  brands  that  still  were  buming, 
By  the  glimmering,  flickering  fire-light, 
Hjeard  a  sighing,  oft  repeated, 
Heard  a  sobbing,  as  of  sorrow. 

From  his  couch  rose  Hiawatha, 
From  his  shaggy  hides  of  bison. 
Pushed  aside  the  deer-skin  curtain, 
Saw  the  pallid  guests,  the  shadows. 
Sitting  upright  on  their  couches. 
Weeping  in  the  silent,  midnight. 
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And  he  said:  "Ogneste!  why  ia  U 
That  your  hearts  are  so  afiietod, 
That  you  sob  so  in  the  midiught? 
Has  perchance  the  old  Nokomiay 
Has  mj  wife,  my  Minnefaahay 
Wronged  or  grieved  yon  by  ttnkindneaB, 
Failed  in  hospitable  duties  ? 

Then  the  shadows  ceased  ftom  weeptaa 
Ceased  from  sobbing  and  lamenting.  *^®' 
And  they  said,  with  gentle  Toioes : 
"  We  are  gbo^  of  the  departed. 
Souls  of  those  who  once  were  wiih  ygvu 
From  the  realias  of  Chibiabos 
Hither  have  we  come  to  try  yon. 
Hither  have  we  come  to  warn  yoiu 
"  Cries  of  grief  and  lamentatioa 
Reach  us  in  the  Blessed  Islands  • 
Cries  of  anguish  from  the  living^ 
Calling  back  their  friends  departed 
Sadden  us  with  useless  sorrow ;       ' 
Therefore  have  we  come  to  try  yoo  • 
No  one  knows  ns,  no  one  heeds  na.  ' 
We  are  but  a  burden  to  yon. 
And  we  see  that  the  departed 
Have  no  place  among  the  living* 

"  Think  of  this,  O  Hiawatl»I 
Speak  of  it  to  all  the  people, 
That  henceforward  and  for  ever 
They  no  more  with  lamentations 
Sadden  the  souls  of  the  departed 
In  the  Islands  of  the  Hessed. 

**  Do  not  lay  such  heavy  bnrdena 
In  the  graves  of  those  you  bury, 
Not  such  weight  of  furs  and  wampum 
Not  such  weight  of  pots  and  kettles,   * 
For  the  spirits  faint  beneath  them. 
Only  give  them  food  to  carry, 
Only  give  them  fire  to  light  them. 

"  Four  days  is  the  spirit's  journey 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows. 
Four  its  lonely  night  encampments'* 
Four  times  must  their  fires  be  light^. 
Therefore,  when  the  dead  are  buried,  * 
Let  a  fire,  as  night  approaches. 
Four  times  on  the  grave  be  kixwiled. 
That  the  soul  upon  its  journey 
May  not  lack  the  cheerful  fire-light 
May  not  grope  about  in  darkness.     ' 

*'  Farewell,  noble  Hiawathal 
We  have  put  you  to  the  trial,. 
To  the  proof  have  put  your  patience,- 
By  the  msult  of  our  presence, 
By  the  outrage  of  our  actions. 
We  have  found  you  spreat  and  nobI«» 
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Fail  not  in  the  greater  trial. 
Faint  not  in  the  harder  stroffgle.'' 

When  they  ceased,  a  sudden  darkness 
Fell  and  filled  the  silent  wigwam. 
Hiawatha  heard  a  rustle 
As  of  garments  trailing  br  him. 
Heard  the  curtain  of  the  doorwaj 
Lifted  by  a  hand  he  saw  not ; 
Felt  the  cold  breath  of  the  ail. 
For  a  moment  saw  the  starlight } 
But  he  saw  the  ghost»  no  longer ^ 
Saw  no  more  the  wandering  mints 
From  the  kingdom  of  Pooemuiy 
From  the  land  oi  the  Herei^ter. 
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0  THB  long  and  di««y  Winter  I 
O  the  cold  and  crud  Winter  I 
Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  riTi^, 
Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 
Fell  the  snow  o'er  all  the  landaosfpo, 
Fell  the  covering  snow  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  village. 

Hardly  from  his  buried  wigwam 
Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage ; 
With  his  mittens  and  has  snow-sboes 
Yainly  walked  he  thr oagh  the  forest, 
Sought  for  bird  or  beast  and  found  none, 
Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  rabbit, 
In  the  snow  beheld  no  footprints, 
In  the  ghastly,  gleaming  forest 
Fell,  and  could  not  rise  from  weaknos,^ 
Perished  there  from  cold  and  hsager^ 

0  the  famine  and  ths  fev«r! 
0  the  wasting  of  the  famine  !i 
0  the  blasting  of  the  fever  t 
O  the  walling  of  the  children  I 
0  the  anguish  of  the  women  I 

All  the  earth  was  si^  and  famished ; 
Hungry  was  the  ahr  around  thes. 
Hungry  was  the  sky  above  then, 
And  the  hs&gry  stars  in  heaven 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  tfaeaif 
Into  Hiawatha's  wigwam 
Came  two  other  guests,  as  silent 
As  the  ghosts  were,  and  as  ^komy, 
Waited  not  to  be  invited. 
Did  not  parley  at  thfr  doorway. 
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Sat  there  without  word  or  welcome 
In  the  seat  of  Laaghing  Water : 
Looked  with  haggfunl  eyes  and  noUow 
At  the  face  of  Laughing  Water. 

And  the  foreroost  said :  "  Behold  me ! 
I  am  Famine,  Bakadawin !" 
And  the  other  said :  **  Behold  me! 
I  am  fever,  Ahkoeewin !" 

And  the  lovely  Minnehaha 
Shuddered  as  they  looked  upon  her, 
Shuddered  at  the  words  they  uttered, 
Lay  down  on  her  bed  in  silence, 
Hid  her  face,  but  made  no  answer ; 
Lay  there  trembling,  freezing,  burning 
At  the  looks  they  cast  upon  ner. 
At  the  fearful  words  they  uttered. 

Forth  into  the  empty  forest 
Rushed  the  maddened  Hiawatha, 
In  his  heart  was  deadly  sorrow, 
In  his  face  a  stony  firmness ; 
On  his  brow  the  sweat  of  anguish 
Started,  but  it  froze  and  fell  not. 

Wrapped  in  furs  and  armed  for  hnnting, 
With  his  mighty  bow  of  ash-tree, 
With  his  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwan, 
Into  the  vast  and  vacant  forest 
On  his  snow-shoes  strode  he  forward. 

" Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty!" 
Cried  he  with  his  face  uplifted 
In  that  bitter  hour  of  anguish, 
*'  Give  your  children  food,  0  father! 
Give  us  food,  or  we  must  perish ! 
Give  me  food  for  Minnehi^a, 
For  my  dying  Minnehaha !" 

Through  the  far-resounding  forest, 
Through  the  forest  vast  and  vacant 
Rang  that  cry  of  desolation, 
But  there  came  no  other  answer 
Than  the  echo  of  this  crying, 
Than  the  echo  of  the  woodlands, 
'^Minnehaha!  Minnehaha!" 

All  day  long  roved  Hiawatha 
In  that  melancholy  forest. 
Through  the  shadow  of  whose  thickets. 
In  the  pleasant  days  of  Summer, 
Of  that  ne'er-forgotten  Summer, 
He  had  brought  his  young  wife  homewai'd 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs ; 
When  the  birds  sang  in  the  thickets, 
And  the  streamlets  laughed  and  gliiitened. 
And  the  air  was  full  of  fragrance. 
And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
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Said  with  voice  that  did  not  tremble, 
"  I  will  follow  you,  mv  husband!*' 

In  the  wigwam  with  Nokomis, 
With  those  gloomy  guests,  that  watched  her, 
With  the  Famine  and  the  Fever, 
She  was  lying,  the  Beloved, 
She  the  d3dng,  Minnehaha. 

'*Hark!"  she  said;  "I  hear  a  rushing, 
Hear  a  roaring  and  a  rushing, 
Hear  the  falls  of  Minnehaha 
Galling  to  me  from  a  distance  !" 
"  No,  my  child  !'*  said  old  Nokomis, 
"  *Tis  the  night- wind  in  the  pine-trees !" 

"  Look  !'•  she  said,  "  I  see  my  father. 
Standing  lonely  at  his  doorway. 
Beckoning  to  me  from  his  wigwam 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  I*' 
"  No,  my  child !"  said  old  Nokomis, 
*'  'Tis  the  smoke  that  waves  and  beckons  I'' 

'^  Ah !"  she  said,  *'  the  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Glare  upon  me  in  the  dar^ess, 
I  can  feel  his  icy  fingers 
Clasping  mine  amid  the  darkness ! 
Hiawatha  I  Hiawatha!" 

And  the  desolate  Hiawatha, 
Far  away  amid  the  forest, 
Miles  away  among  the  mountains. 
Heard  that  sudden  cr^  of  anguish. 
Heard  the  voice  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  in  the  darkness, 
"  Hiawatha !  Hiawatha ! " 

Over  snow-fields  waste  and  pathless. 
Under  snow-encurabered  branches, 
Homeward  hurried  Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed,  heavy-hearted, 
Heard  Nokomis  moaning,  wailing : 
"  Wahonomin!  Wahonomin ! 
Would  that  I  had  perished  for  you. 
Would  that  I  were  dead  as  you  are ! 
Wahonomin!  Wahonomin!" 

And  he  rushed  into  the  wigwam, 
Saw  the  old  Nokomis  slowly 
Rocking  to  and  fro  and  moaning. 
Saw  his  lovely  Minnehaha 
Lying  dead  and  cold  before  him. 
And  his  bursting  heart  within  him 
Uttered  such  a  cry  of  anguish. 
That  the  forest  moaned  and  shuddered. 
That  the  very  stars  in  heaven 
Shook  and  trembled  with  his  anguish. 

Then  he  sat  down,  still  and  speeehlesfi, 
On  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 
At  the  feet  of  Langhing  Water, 
2  D 
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At  those  wflUnff  feet  thftt  nairer 
More  would  lightly  nm  to  meet  him, 
Neyer  more  would  lightly  follow. 

With  both  hands  his  face  he  covered. 
Seven  long  days  and  nights  he  B«t  there. 
As  if  in  a  swoon  he  sat  thero^ 
Speechless,  motionless,  imoonacioiiB 
Of  the  daylight  or  the  darkneas. 

Then  they  buried  Minnehaha: 
In  the  enow  a  grave  they  made  hert 
In  the  forest  deep  and  darksome, 
Underneath  the  moaning  hemlocks  ; 
Clothed  her  in  her  richest  garments. 
Wrapped  her  in  her  robes  of  ermine, 
Ck)vered  her  with  enow,  like  ermine; 
Thus  they  buried  Minnehaha. 

And  at  night  a  fire  was  lighted. 
On  her  grave  four  times  was  kindled, 
For  her  pouI  upon  its  jonmey 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
From  his  doorway  Hiawatha 
Saw  it  burning  in  the  forest 
Lighting  up  the  gloomy  honlocks. 
From  his  sleepless  bed  uprising, 
From  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 
Stood  and  watched  it  at  the  doorway. 
That  it  might  not  be  extinguished, 
Might  not  leave  her  in  the  darkness. 

*•  Farewell !"  said  he,  "  Minnehaha ! 
Farewell,  0  my  Laughing  Water! 
All  my  heart  is  buried  with  you ! 
All  my  thoughts  go  onward  with  yon  ! 
C!ome  not  back  again  to  labour. 
Come  not  back  again  to  suffer. 
Where  the  Famine  and  the  Fever 
Wear  the  heart  and  waste  the  body. 
Soon  my  task  will  be  oomnleted. 
Soon  your  footsteps  I  shall  foUow 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter  T' 
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In  his  lodge  beside  a  river 
Close  beside  a  frozen  river, 
Sat  an  old  man,  sad  and  koely, 
White  his  hair  was  as  a  snow-drift ; 
Dull  and  low  his  fire  was  boming. 
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And  the  old  man  shook  and  trembled, 
Folded  in  his  Waubewvon, 
In  his  tattered  white-skin  wrapper, 
Hearing  nothing  but  the  tempest 
As  it  roared  along  the  forest, 
Seeing  nothing  but  the  snow-storm. 
As  it  whirled,  and  hissed,  and  drifted. 

All  the  coals  were  white  with  ashes. 
And  the  fire  was  slowly  dying. 
As  a  young  man,  walking  lightly. 
At  the  open  doorway  entered. 
Red  with  blood  of  youth  his  cheeks  were. 
Soft  his  eyes,  as  stare  in  Spring-time, 
Bound  his  forehead  was  with  grasses, 
Bound  and  plumed  with  scented  grasses ; 
On  his  lips  a  smile  of  beauty. 
Filling  all  the  lodge  with  sunshine. 
In  his  hand  a  bunch  of  blossoms 
Filling  all  the  lodge  with  sweetness. 

"  Ah,  my  son  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
"  Happy  are  my  eyes  to  see  yon. 
Sit  here  on  the  mat  beside  me. 
Sit  here  by  the  dying  embers. 
Let  us  pass  the  night  together. 
Tell  me  of  your  strange  adventures. 
Of  the  lands  where  you  have  travelled ; 
I  will  tell  you  of  my  prowess. 
Of  my  many  deeds  of  wonder." 

From  his  pouch  he  drew  his  peace-pipe. 
Very  old  and  strangely  fashioned ; 
Made  of  red  stone  was  the  pipe-head. 
And  the  stem  a  reed  with  feathers ; 
Filled  the  pipe  with  bark  of  willow, 
Placed  a  burning  coal  upon  it. 
Gave  it  to  his  guest,  the  stranger. 
And  began  to  speak  in  this  wise  : 

"  When  I  blow  my  breath  about  me, 
When  I  breathe  upon  the  landscape. 
Motionless  are  all  the  rivers. 
Hard  as  stone  becomes  the  water." 

And  the  young  man  answered,  smiling : 
"  When  I  blow  my  breath  about  me. 
When  I  breathe  upon  the  landscape. 
Flowers  spring  up  o'er  all  the  meadows. 
Singing,  onward  rush  the  rivers !" 

"  When  I  shake  my  hoary  tresses," 
Said  the  old  man,  darkly  frowning, 
*'  All  the  land  with  snow  is  covert ; 
All  the  leaves  from  all  the  branches 
Fall  and  fade  and  die  and  wither, 
For  I  breathe,  and  lo !  they  are  not. 
From  the  waters  and  the  marshes 
Hise  the  wild  goose  and  the  heron, 
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Fly  away  to  diBtant  regions, 
For  I  speak,  and  lo !  they  are  not. 
And  where'er  my  footstepe  wander, 
All  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest 
Hide  themselves  in  holes  and  cavems. 
And  the  earth  becomes  as  flintstone  V* 

**  When  I  shake  my  flowing  ringlets,*' 
Said  the  yonng  man,  softly  laaghine, 
*'  Showers  of  rain  fall  warm  and  welcome, 
Plants  lift  up  their  heads  rejoicing, 
Back  unto  their  lakes  and  marshes 
Gome  the  wild  goose  and  the  heron, 
Homeward  shoots  the  arrowy  swallow, 
Sing  the  blue-bird  and  the  robin. 
And  where'er  my  footsteps  wander, 
All  the  meadows  wave  with  blossoms, 
All  the  woodlands  ring  with  music, 
iUl  the  trees  are  dark  with  foliage!" 

While  they  spake  the  night  departed ; 
From  the  distant  realms  of  Wabnn, 
From  his  shining  lodge  of  silver, 
like  a  warrior  robed  and  painted, 
Game  the  sun,  and  said,  "  Behold  me! 
Gheezis,  the  great  sun,  behold  me!" 

Then  the  old  man's  tongue  was  speechless, 
And  the  air  grew  warm  and  pleasant, 
And  upon  the  wigwam  sweetly 
Sang  tne  bhie-bird  and  the  robin. 
And  the  stream  began  to  murmur. 
And  a  scent  of  growing  grasses 
Through  the  lodge  was  gently  wafted. 

And  Swegun,  the  youthful  strange. 
More  distinctly  in  the  daylight. 
Saw  the  icy  face  before  him. 
It  was  Peboan,  the  Winter. 

From  his  e^es  the  tears  were  flowing, 
As  from  melting  lakes  the  streamlets. 
And  his  bod^  shrunk  and  dwindled 
As  the  shouting  sun  ascended. 
Till  into  the  air  it  faded, 
Till  into  the  ground  it  vanished. 
And  the  young  man  saw  before  him. 
On  the  hearth-stone  of  the  wigwam, 
Where  the  fire  had  smoked  and  smouldered, 
Saw  the  earliest  flower  of  Spring-time| 
Saw  the  Beauty  of  the  Spring-tune, 
Saw  the  Miskodeed  in  blossom. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  Northland 
After  that  unheard-of  coldness, 
That  intolerable  Winter, 
Game  the  Spring,  with  all  its  spleitcleitr, 
All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms. 
All  iu  fLoven  BXkdL\Aa.'««A  wod.  ^gcesMA. 
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Sailing  on  the  wind  to  northward^ 
Flying  in  great  flocks  like  arrows, 
Like  huge  arrows  shot  through  heaven, 
Passed  the  swan,  the  Mahnahbezee, 
Speaking  almost  as  a  man  speaks; 
And  in  long  lines  waving,  bending 
Like  a  bow-string  snapped  asnnder, 
Came  the  white  goose,  W  aw-be-wawa ; 
And  in  pairs,  or  singly  flying, 
Kahng  the  loon,  with  clamorous  pinionfi, 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-^h, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Mushkodasa. 

Li  the  thickets  and  the  meadows 
Piped  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
On  the  summit  of  the  lodges 
Sang  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
In  the  covert  of  the  pine-trees 
Cooed  the  Omeme,  the  pigeon, 
And  the  sorrowing  Hiawatha, 
Speechless  in  his  infinite  sorrow, 
Heard  their  voices  calling  to  him^ 
"Went  forth  from  his  gloomy  doorway, 
Stdod  and  gazed  into  the  heaven, 
Gazed  upon  the  earth  and  waters. 

From  his  wanderings  far  to  eastward) 
From  the  regions  of  the  morning. 
From  the  shining  land  of  Wabun, 
Homeward  now  returned  lagoo. 
The  great  traveller,  the  great  boaster, 
Full  of  new  and  strange  adventures, 
Marvels  many,  and  many  wonders. 

And  the  people  of  the  village 
Listened  to  him  as  he  told  them 
Of  his  marvellous  adventures, 
Laughing  answered  him  in  this  wise  e 
"  Ugh  I  it  is  indeed  lagoo  I 
No  one  else  beholds  such  wonders !" 

He  had  seen,  he  said,  a  water 
Bigger  than  the  Big-Sea-Water, 
Broader  than  the  Qitche  Gumee, 
Bitter  so  that  none  could  drink  it  I 
At  each  other  looked  the  warriors, 
Looked  the  women  at  each  other, 
Smiled,  and  said,  "  It  cannot  be  so! 
Kaw  !'*  they  said,  *♦  it  cannot  be  so  l" 

O'er  it,  said  he,  o*er  this  water 
Came  a  great  canoe  with  pinions, 
A  canoe  with  wings  came  flying. 
Bigger  than  a  grove  of  pine-trees. 
Taller  than  the  tallest  tree-tops ! 
And  the  old  men  and  the  women 
Looked  and  tittered  at  each  other ; 
"  Kaw  I"  they  said,  '*  w©  don't  beliOT^VuV 
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From  its  month,  he  said,  to  greet  him, 
Came  Waywasaimo,  the  lightning, 
Came  the  thunder,  Annemeekee ! 
And  the  warriors  and  the  wom&a 
Laughed  aloud  at  poor  lagoo ; 
"  Kaw!"  they  said,  '*  what  tales  you  tell  us 

In  it,  said  he,  came  a  people, 
In  the  great  canoe  with  pinions 
Came,  he  said,  a  hundred  warriors ; 
Painted  white  were  all  their  faces, 
And  with  hair  their  chins  were  covered ! 
And  the  warriors  and  the  women 
Laughed  and  shouted  in  derision. 
Like  the  ravens  on  the  tree-tops. 
Like  the  crows  upon  the  hemlock. 
"  Kaw !"  they  said,  "  what  lies  you  tell  us! 
Do  not  think  that  we  believe  them  !** 

Only  Hiawatha  lanphed  not. 
But  he  gravely  spake  and  answered 
To  their  jeering  and  their  jesting: 
"  True  is  all  lagoo  tells  us  j 
I  have  seen  it  in  a  vision, 
Seen  the  great  canoe  with  pinions, 
Seen  the  people  with  white  faces, 
Seen  the  coming  of  this  bearded 
People  of  the  wooden  vessel 
From  the  rej^ons  of  the  morning. 
From  the  shining  land  of  Wabun. 

"  Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty, 
The  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator, 
Sends  them  hither  on  his  errand, 
Sends  them  to  us  with  his  message. 
Wheresoe'er  they  move,  before  them 
Swarms  the  stinging  fly,  the  Ahmo, 
Swarms  the  bee,  the  honey-maker ; 
Whereso'er  they  tread,  beneath  them 
Springs  a  flower  unknown  among  us, 
Springs  the  White-man*s  Foot  in  blossom. 

"  Let  us  welcome,  then,  the  strangers, 
Hail  them  as  our  friends  and  brothers, 
And  the  heart's  right  hand  of  friendship 
Give  them  when  they  come  to  see  us. 
Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty, 
Said  this  to  me  in  my  vision. 

"  I  beheld,  too.  in  that  vision 
All  the  secrets  of  the  future, 
Of  the  distant  days  that  shall  be, 
I  beheld  the  westward  marches 
Of  the  unknown,  crowded  nations. 
All  the  land  was  full  of  people, 
Kestless,  struggling,  toiling,  striving. 
Speaking  many  ton.i?ues,  yet  feeling 
But  one  heart-beat  in  their  bosoms. 
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In  the  woodlands  rang  their  axes, 
Smoked  their  towns  in  all  the  yalleys, 
Over  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
Bashed  their  great  canoes  of  thnnder, 

"Then  a  darker,  drearier  vision 
Passed  before  me,  vague  and  doud-like  ; 
I  beheld  our  nations  scattered, 
All  forgetful  of  my  counsels, 
Weakened,  warring  with  each  other ; 
Saw  the  remnants  of  our  people 
Sweeping  westward,  wild  and  woeful, 
Like  the  cloud-rack  of  a  tempest. 
Like  the  withered  leaves  of  autumn  !*' 
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By  the  shore  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 
At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam, 
In  the  pleasant  Summer  morning, 
Hiawatha  stood  and  waited. 

All  the  air  was  full  of  freshness, 
All  the  earth  was  bright  and  joyous. 
And  before  him,  through  the  sunshine, 
Westward  toward  the  neighbouring  forest 
Passed  in  golden  swarms  the  Ahmo, 
Passed  the  bees,  the  honey-makers, 
Burning,  singing  in  the  sunshine. 

Bright  above  him  shone  the  heavens, 
Level  spread  the  lake  before  him ; 
From  its  bosom  leaped  the  sturgeon, 
Sparkling,  flashing  in  the  sunshine ; 
On  its  margin  the  great  forest 
Stood  reflected  in  the  water. 
Every  tree  top  had  its  shadow, 
Motionless  beneath  the  water. 

From  the  brow  of  Hiawatha 
Gone  was  every  trace  of  sorrow, 
As  the  fog  from  off  the  water. 
As  the  mist  from  off  the  meadow. 
With  a  smile  of  joy  and  triumph. 
With  a  look  of  exultation, 
As  of  one  who  in  a  vision 
Sees  what  is  to  be  but  is  not, 
Stood  and  waited  Hiawatha. 

Toward  the  sun  his  hands  were  Kfted,^ 
Both  the  palms  spread  out  agamst  it. 
And  between  the  parted  fingers 
Fell  the  sunshine  on  his  features, 
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Fledsed  with  light  his  nakad  diOiddeB^ 
As  it  falli  aod  flecks  an  oak-tree 
Through  the  rifted  leaTes  and  hnmchefc 

O'er  the  water  floating,  fljing^ 
Something  in  the  hazy  diafrAnee^ 
Something  in  the  mists  of  mommg^ 
Loomed  and  lifted  from  the  water, 
Kow  seemed  floating,  now  seemed  fljiQ& 
Coming  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

Was  it  Shingebis,  the  diver? 
Was  it  the  pehcan,  the  Shada  ? 
Or  the  heron,  the  Shnh-shnh^;ah? 
Or  the  white  goose,  Waw-be-wawa, 
With  the  water  dripping,  flashing 
"From  its  glossy  neck  and  feathers? 

It  was  neither  goose  nor  diyer, 
Neither  the  pelican,  nor  heron. 
O'er  the  water  floating,  fljring, 
Throngh  the  shining  mist  of  moraing. 
But  a  birch  canoe  with  paddles, 
Rising,  sinking  on  the  water, 
Dripping,  flashing  in  the  sunshine^ 
And  within  it  came  a  people 
From  the  distant  land  of  Wabon, 
From  the  farthest  realms  of  morning 
Came  the  Black-Bobe  chief,  the  Prophet, 
He  the  Priest  of  Prayer,  the  Pale-flioe, 
With  his  guides  and  his  companions. 

And  the  noble  Hiawatha, 
With  his  hands  aloft  extended. 
Hold  aloft  in  sign  of  welcome, 
Waited,  full  of  exultation, 
Till  the  birch  canoe  with  paddkt, 
Grated  on  the  shining  pebbles, 
Stranded  on  the  sandy  margin, 
Till  the  Blaok-Eobe  chief,  the  Pale-faoe^ 
With  the  cross  upon  his  bosom. 
Landed  on  the  sandy  margin. 

Then  the  joyous  Hiawatha 
Cried  idoud  and  spake  in  this  wise : 
*'  Beautiful  is  the  sun,  0  strangers. 
When  you  come  fo  far  to  see  us ! 
All  our  town  in  peace  awaits  you. 
All  our  doors  stand  open  for  you ; 
Yon  shall  enter  all  our  wigwams, 
For  the  heart's  right  hand  we  give  yon. 

*'  Never  bloomed  the  earth  so  gayly, 
Never  shone  the  sun  so  brightly. 
As  to-day  they  shine  and  blossom 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us ! 
Never  was  our  lake  so  tranquil, 
Nor  so  free  from  rocks  and  sand-bars; 
For  your  birch  canoe  in  passing 
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Has  removed  both  rock  and  sand-bar  I 

*'  Never  before  had  onr  tobacco 
Such  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour, 
Never  the  broad  leaves  of  our  corn-fields 
Were  so  beautiful  to  look  on, 
As  they  seem  to  us  this  morning, 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us !" 

And  the  Black-Robe  chief  made  answer, 
Stammered  in  his  speech  a  little, 
Speaking  words  yet  unfamiliar  : 
**  Peace  be  with  you,  Hiawatha. 
Peace  be  with  you  and  your  people, 
Peace  of  prayer,  and  peace  of  pardon, 
Peace  of  Christ,  and  joy  of  Mary  !*' 

Then  the  generous  Hiawatha 
Led  the  strangers  to  his  wigwam. 
Seated  them  on  skins  of  bison. 
Seated  them  on  skins  of  ermine. 
And  the  careful,  old  Nokomis 
Brought  them  food  in  bowls  of  bass-wood, 
Water  brought  in  birchen  dippers. 
And  the  calumet,  the  peace-pipe, 
Pilled  and  lighted  for  their  smoking. 

All  the  old  men  of  the  village. 
All  the  warriors  of  the  nation. 
All  the  Jossakeeds,  the  prophets, 
The  magicians,  the  Wabenos, 
And  the  medicine-men,  the  Medas, 
Came  to  bid  the  strangers  welcome ; 
"  It  is  well,"  they  said,  "  0  brothers, 
That  you  come  so  far  to  see  us !" 

In  a  circle  round  the  doorway, 
With  their  pipes  thev  sat  in  silence, 
Waiting  to  behold  the  strangers, 
Waiting  to  receive  their  message ; 
Till  the  Black-Robe  chief,  the  Pale-face, 
From  the  wigwam  came  to  greet  them. 
Stammering  in  his  speech  a  little. 
Speaking  words  yet  unfamiliar  j 
"  It  is  well,"  they  said,  "  0  brother, 
That  you  come  so  far  to  see  ns !" 

Then  the  Black-Robe  chief,  the  prophet, 
Told  his  message  to  the  people. 
Told  the  purport  of  his  mission, 
Told  them  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
And  her  blessed  Son,  the  Saviour, 
How  in  distant  lands  and  ages 
He  had  lived  on  earth  as  we  do ; 
How  he  fasted,  prayed,  and  laboured ; 
How  the  Jews,  the  tribe  accursed. 
Mocked  him,  scourged  him,  crucified  him, 
How  he  rose  from  where  they  laid  him, 
Walked  again  with  his  disciples, 
And  ascended  into  heaven. 
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And  the  chie&  made  answer,  saying : 
**  We  have  listened  to  your  message 
We  have  heard  your  words  of  wiadom. 
We  will  think  on  what  you  tell  us. 
It  is  well  for  us,  O  brothers, 
That  you  come  bo  far  to  see  ns  !'* 

Then  they  rose  up  and  departed 
Each  one  homeward  to  his  wigwam. 
To  the  young  man  and  the  woman 
Told  the  story  of  the  strangers 
Whom  the  Master  of  Life  had  sent  £hem 
From  the  shining  land  of  Wabon. 
Heavy  with  the  heat  and  silence 
Grew  the  afternoon  of  Summer ; 
With  a  drowsy  sound  the  forest 
Whispered  round  the  sultry  wigwam. 
With  a  sound  of  sleep  the  water 
Bippled  on  the  beach  below  it ; 
From  the  corn-fields  shrill  and  oeaselera 
Sang  the  grasshopper,  Pah-pnk-keena  * 
And  the  guests  ot  Hiawatha,  ' 

Weary  with  the  heat  of  Summer, 
Slumbered  in  the  sultry  wigwam. 
Slowly  o'er  the  simmering  landscape 
Fell  the  evening's  dusk  and  coolness, 
And  the  long  and  level  sunbeams 
Shot  their  spears  into  the  forest, 
Breaking  through  its  shields  of  shadow 
Hushed  into  each  secret  ambush. 
Searched  each  thicket,  dingle,  hollow  • 
Still  the  guests  of  Hiawatha 
Slumbered  in  the  silent  wigwam. 

From  his  place  rose  Hiawatha, 
Bade  farewell  to  old  Nokomis, 
Spake  in  whispers,  spake  in  this  wise. 
Did  not  wake  the  guests  that  slumbered  : 

"  I  am  going,  O  Nokomis, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey. 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind, 
Of  the  Northwest  wind,  Keewaydin  : 
.    But  these  guests  I  leave  behind  me, 
In  your  watch  and  ward  I  leave  them  • 
See  that  never  harm  comes  near  them. 
See  that  never  fear  molests  them, 
Never  danger  nor  suspicion. 
Never  want  of  food  or  shelter, 
In  the  lodge  of  Hiawatha !" 

Forth  into  the  village  went  he. 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  warriors, 
.   Bade  farewell  to  all  the  young  men, 
Spake,  persuading,  spake  in  thi»  wise  : 

"  I  am  gomg,  0  my  people, 
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On  a  long  and  distant  journey ; 
Many  moons  and  many  printers 
Will  have  come,  and  will  have  vanished, 
Ere  I  come  again  to  see  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me ; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you, 
For  the  Master  of  Life  has  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning !" 

On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting ; 
On  the  clear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  birch-canoe  for  sailing, 
From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water  j 
Whispered  to  it,  "  Westwaid  I  westward  I" 
And  with  all  speed  it  darted  forward. 

And  the  evening  sun  descending 
Set  the  clouds  on  fire  with  redness. 
Burned  the  broad  sky,  like  a  prairie. 
Left  upon  the  level  water 
One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendour, 
Down  whose  stream,  as  down  a  river, 
Westward,  westward  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset. 
Sailed  into  the  purple  vapours, 
Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening. 

And  the  people  from  the  margin 
Watched  him  floating,  rising,  sinking. 
Till  the  birch-canoe  seemed  lifted 
High  into  that  sea  of  splendour, 
Till  it  sank  into  the  vapours 
Like  the  new  moon  slowly,  slowly 
Sinking  in  the  purple  distance. 

And  they  said,  *'  Farewell  for  ever!" 
Said  "  Farewell,  0  Hiawatha!" 
And  the  forests,  dark  and  lonely, 
Moved  through  all  their  depths  of  darkness, 
Sighed,  "Farewell,  0  Hiawatha!" 
And  the  waves  upon  the  margin 
Bising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles. 
Sobbed,  "  Farewell,  0  Hiawatha!" 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fen-lands. 
Screamed,  "Farewell,  0  Hiawatha!" 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  Beloved, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
Li  the  purple  mists  of  evening, 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind. 
Of  the  Northwest  wind  Keewaydin, 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter  I 
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AdjUna'ma,  til  rtd  sqMiertl. 
Abdeek-,  tka  rtiwiter. 
Abmeek',  tht  bcavtr. 
Annemoe'keo,  tht  llmnStf, 
Apok'vs,  a  bulnak. 
B^m-TBi'wa,   Mb  aoiind  ^  tt* 
IkuHdar. 

Big-Sea- Water,  Laki  Sueirior. 
ChesmBon-,  a  birch-caoM. 
Ohetowaik',  Ihi  ploocr. 
'OblbiB'boi.  a  nuiiciaa  I  JHnd 

of  Jiiaa-Ltha      rultr  «  (*• 

La*d  0/ Spirit). 
Dnhin-da,  Ike  bull  fray. 
llush-kn-a-acahe,    nr  Kiro-ne'- 

abe»  the  dragon^^, 
La,.* 


Tfaiir,  Lakt  SmpoWnr. 

Gitoh-e  MBQ-ito,  (Je  GroafSpf- 
rit,  tke  Mtaler  0/ Life. 

Onahkewau',  tkB£irk»eat. 

lliawa'tha,  the  Prnpket,  thi 
Teacher;  ion  of  Mvdjelceeait, 
tke  Wal-Wind,  and  Ifeiw- 
nah,  daughter  of  Sokoaii. 

In'BOQ,  B  great  boatter  and  ttorg- 

lT.m-cirag,  mm  or  porna  {%  the 

6ans  i&  IkB  Bout. 
lahkoodHh'.jSrey  a  comet. 

Joes'^akc^,  a  prophet. 
Kabibonok'ka,  ihi  Sorlh-Wind. 
Ka'go,  do  not. 
Kahgabgee',  ike  raven. 
Saw,  RD. 

Kaween',  bo  Indeed. 
E«j08bk%  (J«  »ea-^iJ. 
Kee-go,  aSth, 

Keeway'din,  «»  Norik-aat 
teiad;  the  Snae-tpind. 


Kflna-beek,  a  terpaO. 
Keaon",  the  great  war-taali, 
Keno-Eha,  tAepiclvnl. 
Ko-ko-ko-ho,  (*»  owi. 
Kuntasoo",   (ia  Sqbm  of  Pit 

I'Biad,  (Jff  SiroBjJfot 

— .e,  (Ah  draga 
Mahnahbe-iee,  t 
MnbQ^,  tho  toon. 
Mnhn-gc-taybao,    loim-kesrti 

Malmomo'nee,  mid  riee. 
^a-oia,  tke  teoodperttr. 
MaBkeno-tha,  the  pike. 
Hedn,  a  aedleiiwnian. 
Mopnah'ga,  the  hlueberru. 
ileBiaaog-won,   tkt  great  Fi-^ 

Feather,  atnagieian.  anilk 

ilanito  Iff  health. 
MeBhinau'wa,  a  pipe-bearer. 
MiuJBfcah-wun,  Miatnatka'f-^ 

^tfumcba'ho,  ILavghing  Witn; 

ning  into  the  Mieiiaippi,  if 
(idb™  Fort  SneUing  aai  iK 
FalUofSt.^ntk,«^. 

MiDDoha'lla,  iMnqkitta  WftH! 
«ifeofHiauatka. 

Iliane-wa-wu,  a  pleatanl  taud, 
at  of  tho  wind  In  the  trea. 

Misb'e-Mo-fcwa,  the  Great  Bt"- 

Miab'e-Hali-niB,  the  GreatSlv 

3ljskudeed',  the  Bprmg  SsatTi 
tJie  Clagtonla  Tirgviiai. 

iloon  of  Bright  Nights,  jjml 
Jloon  of  Ixavea,  May. 
_\[oon  of  StrnwbEiTies,  Jihw 
Moon  of   tfae   Folliiig  Lcntii 
3ept*mier. 
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Moon  of  Snow-shoes,  November. 
Mudjekeewis,    the   West-Wind; 

Father  of  Hiawatha. 
Mudvvay-aiish'ka,  sound  of  waves 

on  a  shore. 
Mushkoda'sa,  the  grouse, 
Nah'ma,  the  sturgeon. 
Kah'ma-wusk,  spearmint. 
Na'go  w  Wudj'oo,  the  Sand  Dunes 
,         of  Lake  Superior, 
:      Nee-ba-naw'-baigs,  water-spirits 
^     Nenemoo'sha,  sweetheart, 
f      Nepah'win,  sleep. 

2soKo'mis,  a  grandmother;  mo- 
ther of  Wenonah, 
No'sa,  my  father. 
Nush'ka,  look!  look! 
Odah'min,  the  strawberry, 
Okahah'wis,      the    fmsh-water 

herring. 
Ome'me,  the  pigeon. 
Ona'gon,  a  howl, 
Onaway,  awake. 
Opeechee',  the  robin, 
Osse'o,  Son  of  the  Evening  Star, 
Owais'sa,  the  blue-bird, 
Oweenee',  wife  of  Osseo. 
Ozawa'beek,   a  round  piece  of 

brass  or  copper  in  the  Game  of 

the  Bowl, 
Pah-puk-kee'na,  the  grasshopper, 
Pau'guk,  death, 
Pau-Puk-Kee'wis,  the  handsome 

Yenadizze^  the  Storm  Fool, 
Pe'boan,  Winter. 
Pem'ican,   meat  of  the  deer  or 

buffalo,  dried  and  pounded, 
Pezhekee',  the  bison. 
Pishnekuh',  the  brant, 
Ponemah',  hereafter. 
Puggawau'gun,  a  war-club. 
Puk-Wudj'ies,  Puk-Wudg-Inin' 

ees,    little  wild  men   of  the 

woods;  pigmies. 


Sah-sah-je'-wun,  rapids, 

Sah'wa,  the  perch, 

Segwan',  Spring, 

Sha'da,  the  pelican, 

Shahbo'min,  the  gooseberry. 

Shah-shah,  long  ago, 

Shaugoda'ya,  a  coward, 

Shawgashee',  the  craw-fsh. 

Shawonda'see,  the  South-Wind. 

Shaw-shaw,  the  swallow, 

Shesh'ebwug,  ducks;  pieces  in 
the  game  of  the  JBowt, 

Shin'gebis,  the  diver,  or  greebe, 

Showain'-neme'shin,  pity  me, 

Shnh-shuh'-gah,  the  blue  heron. 

Soan-ge-ta'ha,  strong-hearted, 

Subbeka'she,  the  spider, 

Sugge'ma,  the  mosquito. 

to't^m,  family  coat-of-arms. 

Ugh,  yes. 

XJgudwash',  the  sun-fish. 

TJnktahee',  the  Qod  of  Water. 

'Vfdi}o2L&'so,  the  rabbit;  the  North, 

Wabe'no,  a  magician,  a  juggler, 

Wabe'no-wusk,  yarrow. 

Wa'bun,  the  East-Wind. 

Wa'bun  An'nung,  the  Star  of 
the  Fast,  the  Morning  Star, 

Wahono'min,  a  cry  of  lamenta- 
tion, 

Wah-wah-tay'see,  the  fire-fly, 

Waubewy'on,  a  whites  kin  wrap^ 

Wa'wa,  the  wild-goose. 

Waw'beek,  a  rock. 

Waw-be-wa'wa,  the  white  goose, 

Wawonais'sa,  the  whippoor-will, 

Way-muk-kwa'na,  the  caterpil- 
lar, 

Weno'nskh,  the  eldest  daughter  ; 

.  Hiawatha* s  mother;  daughter 
of  Nokomis, 

Yenadiz'ze,  anidler  and  gambler; 
an  Indian  dandy. 
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I. 

MILES   8TANDISH. 

I  y  the  Old  Colony  dajrs,  in  Plymouth  the  land  of  the  Fllgiiffls, 
To  and  fro  in  a  room  of  his  simple  and  piimitive  dwelling, 
CMtid  ill  doublet  and  hose,  and  boots  of  Cordovan  leather, 
Strode,  with  a  martial  air,  Miles  Standish  the  Puritan  Captain, 
huricd  in  thought  hu  seemed,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  pauslB? 
1'iver  and  anon  to  behoM  his  glittering  weapons  of  warfare, 
I  [alluring  in  shining  array  along  the  walls  of  the  chamber,— 
('Utliiss  and  corslet  of  steel,  and  his  trusty  sword  of  Damascus, 
(Jiuved  at  the  point  and  inscribed  with  its  mystical  Arabic  sentence. 
W'hile  underneath,  in  a  corner,  were  fowliiig-piece,  musket,  id 

matchlock. 
Short  of  stature  he  was,  but  strongly  built  and  athletic, 
Lroad  in  the  shoulders,  deep-chested,  with  muscles  and  sinewB  of 

iron ; 
Brown  as  a  nut  was  his  face,  but  his  russet  bdard  was  already 
Flaked  with  patches  of  snow,  as  hed;^es  sometimes  in  November. 
Mcar  him  was  seated  John  Alden,  his  friend  and  hous^iold  ooo- 

panion. 
Writing  with  diligent  speed  at  a  table  of  pine  by  the  window; 
Fjur-haired,  azure-eyed,  with  delic:ite  Saxon  complexion. 
Having  the  dew  of  his  youth,  and  the  beauty  thereof,  asthea^otive 
Whom  Saint  Gregory  saw,  and  exclaimed, "  N"ot  Angles  but  Angda" 
Youngest  of  all  was  he  of  the  men  who  came  in  the  May-Flower. 

Suddenly  breaking  the  silence,  the  diligent  scribe  interrupting. 
Spake,  in  the  pride  of  hia  heart,  Aliles  Standish  the  Captain  of  Fly* 

month. 
"  Look  at  these  arms,*' he  said,  ''the  warlike  weapons  that  haof 

here 
Burnished  and  bright  and  clean,  as  if  for  parade  or  inspection! 
This  is  the  sword  of  Damascus  I  fought  with  in  Flanders  *^  this 

breastplate, 
Well  I  remember  the  day !  once  saved  my  life  in  a  skirmish  * 
Here  in  front  you  can  see  the  very  dint  of  the  bullet 
Fired  point-blank  at  my  heart  by  a  Spanish  arcabnceio. 
Had  it  not  been  of  sheer-steal,  the  forgotten  bones  of  HUes  Standish 
Would  at  this  moment  be  mould,  in  their  grave  in  the  Flemish 

morasses." 
Thereupon  answered  John  Aldeu,  but  looked  not  up  from  his  writing: 
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**  Truly  the  breath  of  the  Lord  hath  slackened  the  speed  of  titie 

bullet ; 
He  in  his  mercy  preserved  you,  to  be  our  shield  and  our  weapon !" 
StUl  the  Captain  continued,  unheeding  the  words  of  the  stripling : 
*'  See,  how  bright  they  are  burnished,  as  if  in  an  arsenal  hanging; 

.,    That  is  because  I  have  done  it  myself,  and  not  left  it  to  others. 

t    Serve  yourself,  would  you  be  well  served,  is  an  excellent  adage ; 
So  I  take  care  of  my  arms,  as  you  of  your  pens  and  your  inkhom. 
Then,  too,  there  are  my  soldiers,  my  great,  invincible  army. 
Twelve  men,  all  equipped,  having  each  his  rest  and  his  matchlock. 
Eighteen  shillings  a  month,  together  with  diet  and  pillage. 
And,  like  Caesar,  I  know  the  name  of  each  of  my  soldiers  I!' 
This  he  said  with  a  smile,  that  danced  in  his  eyes,  as  the  sunbeams 
Dance  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  vanish  again  in  a  moment. 
Alden  laughed  as  he  wrote,  and  still  the  Captain  continued  : 
"  Look !  you  can  see  from  this  window  my  brazen  howitzer  planted, 
High  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  a  preacher  who  speaks  to  the  purpose, 
Steady,  straight-forward,  and  strong,  with  irresistible  logic, 
Orthodox,  flashing  conviction  right  into  the  hearts  of  the  heathen, 
Now  we  are  ready,  I  think,  for  any  assault  of  the  Indians ; 
Let  them  come,  if  they  like,  and  the  sooner  they  try  it  the  better,— 
Let  them  come,  if  they  like,  be  it  sagamore,  sachem,  or  pow-wow, 
Aspinet,  Samoset,  Corbitant,  Sqaanto,  or  Tokamahamon  V* 

Long  at  the  window  he  stood,  and  wistfully  gazed  on  the  land- 
scape, 
"Washed  with  a  cold  gray  mist,  the  vapoury  breath  of  the  east  wind, 
Forest  and  meadow  and  hill,  and  the  steel-blue  rim  of  the  ocean, 
Lying  silent  and  sad,  in  the  afternoon  shadows  and  sunshine. 
Over  his  countenance  flitted  a  shadow  like  those  on  the  landscape, 
Grloom  intermingled  with  light ;  and  his  voice  was  subdued  with 

emotion. 
Tenderness,  pity,  regret,  as  after  a  pause  he  proceeded : 
"  Yonder  there,  on  the  hill  by  the  sea,  lies  buried  Eose  Standish  f^ 
Beautiful  rose  of  love,  that  bloomed  for  me  by  the  wayside  : 
She  was  the  first  to  die  of  all  who  came  in  the  May-Flower  I. 
Green  above  her  is  growing  the  field  of  wheat  we  nave  sown  there, 
Better  to  hide  from  the  Indian  scouts  the  graves  of  our  people, 
Lest  they  should  count  them  and  see  how  many  already  have 

perished  !" 
Sadly  his  face  he  averted,  and  strode  up  and  down,  and  was 
thoughtful. 

Fixed  to  the  opposite  wall  was  a  shelf  of  books,  and  among 

them 
Prominent  three,  distinguished  alike  for  bulk  and  for  binding ; 
Bariffe's  Artillery  Guide,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar, 
Out  of  the  Latin  translated  by  Arthur  Goldinge  of  London, 
And,  as  if  guarded  by  these,  between  them  was  standing  the  Bible. 
Musing  a  moment  before  them.  Miles  Standish  paused,  as  if  doubtful 
Which  of  the  three  he  should  choose  for  his  consolation  and  comfort. 
Whether  the  wars  of  the  Hebrews,  the  famous  campaigns  of  the 

Eomans, 
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Or  the  ArtilleiT  practice,  designed  for  belligerent  Ghristiiia 
Finally  down  from  its  shelf  he  dragged  the  ponderous  Bomio, 
Seated  himself  at  the  window,  and  opened  the  book,  and  in  ^ 
Turned  oVr  the  well-worn  leaves,  where  thnmb-macfca  tkiAatki 

mar>;in 
li^'kc  the  train  pie  of  feet,  proclaimed  the  battle  was  bnttwit. 
N  j:hin?  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  hnrrving  pen  of  thfirtnfH 
li-Mv  writin?  epistles  important,  to  go  by  the  May-Flower, 
Keady  to  siil  on  the  morrow,  or  next  day  at  latest.  Gfod  wiffing! 
iiomewani  bound  with  the  tidings  of  all  that  terrible  winter, 
TiOtter^  written  bj  Alden,  and  fnll  of  the  name  of  PriadUa, 
Full  of  thu  name  and  fame  of  the  Puritan  maiden  Ptiacilla! 


II. 

LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

Narniya  was  heard  in  the  room  bat  the  harrying  pen  of  the  is^ 

linj?. 
Or  an  occasional  siprh  from  the  labonring  heart  of  the  Captain, 
Iloiuliu}^  the  marvellous  words  and  achievementa  of  Jalios  Osesir. 
After  awhile  he  exclaimed,  as  he  smote  with  his  hand,  v^"*  dovD' 

wards, 
IFcavily  on  the  page :  "  A  wonderful  man  was  this  Gssar ! 
You  arc  a  writer,  and  I  am  a  fighter,  bat  here  is  a  fellow 
"Who  can  both  write  and  fight,  and  in  both  was  equally  skilfal!*' 
Straightway  annwered  and  spake  John  Aldeo,  the  oomdyitliB 

"  Yes,  he  was  equally  skilled,  as  you  say,  with  his  pen  and  10 

weapK>ns. 
(Somewhere  have  I  read,  but  where  I  foiget,  he  oonld  ^ifrfrM* 
Seven  letters  at  once,  at  the  same  time  writing  his  memoirs." 
"  Truly,"  continued  the  Captain,  not  heeding  or  headng  the  ote 
"  Tiiily  a  wonderful  man  was  Caius  Julius  Caesar! 
Better  be  first,  he  said,  in  a  little  Iberian  village. 
Than  be  second  in  Rome,  and  I  think  he  was  right  when  he  said  iL 
Twice  was  he  married  before  he  was  twenty,  and  many  times  after: 
Battles  five  hundred  he  fought,  and  a  thousand  citia  he  cofr 

quered ; 
He,  too,  fought  in  Flanders,  as  he  himself  has  recorded  : 
Finally  he  was  stabbed  bv  his  friend,  the  orator  Brutus! 
Now,  do  you  know  what  Ke  did  on  a  certain  occasion  in  Flanders, 
When  the  rear-guard  of  his  army  retreated,  the  front  giving  way  too^ 
And  the  immortal  Twelfth  Legion  was  crowded  bo  closely  together 
There  was  no  room  for  their  swords  ?    Why,  he  seized  a  shield  fioffl 

a  soldier. 
Put  himself  straight  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  oommanded  the 

captains, 
Calling  on  each  by  his  name,  to  order  forward  the  ensigns; 
Then  to  widen  the  ranks,  and  give  more  room  for  theic  weapOBB; 
So  he  won  the  day,  the  battle  of  something-<v-other, 
That's  what  I  always  say;  if  you  wifih  a  thing  to  be  w^  donflb 
Yoa  must  do  it  yoorself ,  you  must  not  leave  it  to  ofchen  I** 
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All  was  silent  again ;  the  Captain  continued  his  reading. 
Nothins:  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  harrying  pen  of  the  strip- 
ling 
Writing  epistles  important  to  go  next  day  by  the  May-Hower, 
Filled  with  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  Puritan  maiden  Priscilla ; 
Every  sentence  began  or  closed  with  the  name  of  Priscilla, 
Till  the  treacherous  pen,  to  which  he  confided  the  secret, 
Strove  to  betray  it  by  singing  and  shouting  the  name  of  Priscilla ! 
Finally  closing  his  book,  with  a  bang  of  the  ponderous  cover, 
Sudden  and  loud  as  the  sound  of  a  soldier  ^un^ng  his  musket. 
Thus  to  the  young  man  spake  Miles  Standish  the  Captain  of  Ply- 
mouth : 
**  When  you  have  finished  your  work,  I  have  something  important 

to  tell  you. 
Be  not  however  in  haste ;  I  can  wait  j  I  shall  not  be  impatient !" 
Straightway  Alden  replied,  as  he  folded  the  last  of  his  letters, 
Pushing  his  papers  aside,  and  giving  respectful  attention : 
"  Speak ;  for  whenever  you  speak,  I  am  always  ready  to  listen. 
Always  ready  to  hear  whatever  pertains  to  Miles  Standish." 
Thereupon  answered  the  Captain,  embarrassed,    and  calling  his 

phrases : 
"  'Tis  not  good  for  a  man  to  be  alone  say  the  Scriptures. 
This  I  have  said  before,  and  again  and  again  I  repeat  it ; 
Eveiy  hour  in  the  day  I  think  it,  and  feel  it,  and  say  it. 
Since  Rose  Standish  died,  my  life  has  been  weary  and  dreary ; 
Sick  at  heart  have  I  been,  beyond  the  healing  of  friendship. 
Oft  in  my  lonely  hours  have  I  thought  of  the  maiden  Priscilla. 
She  is  alone  in  the  world  ;  her  father  and  mother  and  brother 
Died  in  the  winter  together ;  I  saw  her  going  and  coming, 
Now  to  the  grave  of  the  dead,  and  now  to  the  bed  of  the  dving. 
Patient,  courageous,  and  strong,  and  said  to  mjrself,  that  if  ever 
There  were  angels  on  earth  as  there  are  angels  in  heaven. 
Two  have  I  seen  and  known ;  and  the  angel  whose  name  is  Priscilla 
Holds  in  my  desolate  life  the  place  which  the  other  abandoned. 
Long  have  I  cherished  the  thought,  but  never  have  dared  to  reveal  it. 
Being  a  coward  in  this,  though  valiant  enough  for  the  most  part. 
Gro  to  the  damsel  Priscilla,  the  loveliest  maiden  of  Plymouth, 
Say  that  a  blunt  old  Captain,  a  man  not  of  words  but  of  actions, 
Ofii'ers  his  hand  and  his  heart,  the  hand  and  heart  of  a  soldier. 
Not  in  these  words,  you  know,  but  this  in  short  is  my  meaning ; 
I  am  a  maker  of  war,  and  not  a  maker  of  phrases. 
You,  who  are  bred  as  a  scholar,  can  say  it  in  elegant  language. 
Such  as  you  read  in  your  books  of  the  pleadings  and  wooings  of 

lovers, 
Such  as  you  think  best  adapted  to  win  the  heart  of  a  maiden." 

When  he  had  spoken,  John  Alden,  the  fair-haired  tadtam  strip- 
ling, 
All  aghast  at  his  words,  surprised,  embarrassed^  bewildered, 
Trying  to  mask  his  dismay  by  treating  the  subject  with  lightness. 
Trying  to  smile,  and  yet  feeling  his  heart  stand  still  in  his  bosom, 
Just  as  a  time-piece  stops  in  a  house  that  is  stricken  by  lightning, 
Thus  made  answer  and  spake,  or  rather  stammered  than  anawQKA.\ 

2  E 
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'I  ri.i*.  I  i;';:.'-  --.  I'm  ;ii:Mi'l  of.  iior  am  I  ashamed  to  confess  it: 
:-  .  ,  ,  I  r:!ii-L  '::i!.i  liiy  r-'jioi,  for  you  are  an  elegant  schobr. 
I  {.■•..',:'  :iii-  '/:.i'.'«.-  «/■  siK;':",-'!,  uikI  skiA  in  the  turning  of  phrase?" 
'r.il.iu::  II.'-  hiirj.l  ff  Ills  frit.-ii  1,  who  still  was  reliic:ant  anJdoub'in!. 
II'.Mi';"  ;•.  I  I.'.'  in  his  o'.vri.  an.l  i  rj^sing  it  kindiv,  he  adao<i : 
"'n.<i-...  !i  \  h:iv.;   i-okun  thus  li^'iiily,  yet  deep  *is  the  leeungtis^ 

ji.''»;ii;»i-:  rn<: ; 
Siiroly  you  «:.mii<;i  reruse  what  I  ask  in  thenameof  ourfrienclshi?*" 
'rii«ri  iiiii'l':  iiM.-v'.vor.Iohn  Aldon:  ''Thenameof  friendship  is  sac."«d: 
\Vli;it.  you  <l«:iij>iii«l  in  that  name,  Ihave  not  the  power  to  denyvoar 
S«»  th<-  .-.Lron;;  will  prcvailcl,  subduing  and  moulding  the  gentler, 
l'Vi<;ndHhip  provailud  over  love,  and  Aldcn  went  on  his  errand. 

HI. 

THE  lover's  errand. 

So  tl'o  strong  will  prcvaihid,  and  Alden  went  on  his  errand 
Out.  «)f  tlui  street  of  the  village,  and  into  the  paths  of  the  forest. 
Into  tlie  trMiKiuil  woods,  where  blue-birds  and  robins  were  buildiflg 

verdure, 


— .  'v'w^v^ii  and  conflict. 

I  A>vo  i*ont ending  with  friendship,  and  self  with  each  n-eneroosic* 

pnlM*\  ° 

To  and  fn^  in  his*  bro.ist  his  thoughts  were  heaving  and  dashing, 
As  in  a  foundering  ship,  with  ever>*  roll  of  the  vessel 
Washi's  the  hitler  !H\x.  the  merciless  surge  of  the  ocean  I 
•*  Must  I  relinquisli  it  all.'*  he  cried  with  a  v^ild  lamentation 
"Must  I  n.\iniiuish  it  all."  the  joy,  the  hope,  the  illusion?    ' 
AVas  it  for  this  I  have  love*.i.  auvl  waitcvi.  and  worshipped  in  silence- 
Was  it  for  lliis  I  have  fi^lowed  the  llyi:)g  feet  and  the  shadow 
Over  the  wintry  sea.  to  the  desolate  s!iO!x>s  of  New  Eneland? 
Truly  the  he;ut  is  deceitful,  and  out  of  its  depths  of  corroptioo 
K\se,  liivo  an  exhalation,  the  misty  phantom?  of  pas-sion  : 
Anp^'.s  of  lirht  t!u\v  seom.  but  arc  o:^.iy  delusions  of  ><irji'n. 
All  IS  olear  to  r.u^  now ;  I  fot^l  it.  I  sco'i:  distinctlv  ! 
This  is  the  hand  v^f  the  lA>rd;  "it  is  la:.;  upon  me  In  anirer. 
For  I  ha\o  follow i\i  ivv  r.v.;eh  the  i-.ean"?  desirv^s  ar.d  devices^ 
Worshippir.jr  Astarv^ih  Kir.vV.y.  r.r.i  i:::p:o;:s  idols  of  B'-al! 
Tiiis  is  ;l;c  o;oss  1  ui;is:  bcArj  tiio  sin  I::a  ihe  swif:  re;rib;iac— ' 
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So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on  his  errand, 
Crossing  the  brook  at  the  ford,  where  it  brawled  over  pebble  and 

shallow 
Gathering  still,  as  he  went,  the  May-flowers  blooming  around  him, 
Fragrant,  filling  the  air  with  a  strange  and  wonderful  sweetness. 
Children  lost  in  the  woods,  and  covered  with  leaves  in  their  slumber. 
"  Puritan  flowers,"  he  said,  "and  the  t^rpe  of  Puritan  maidens, 
Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  as  a  parting  gift  will  I  take  them^ 
Breathing  their  silent  farewells',  as  they  fade  and  wither  and  pensh, 
Soon  to  be  thrown  away  as  is  the  heart  of  a  giver." 
So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on  his  errand  j 
Came  to  an  open  space,  and  saw  the  disk  of  the  ocean, 
Sailless,  sombre  and  cold  with  the  comfortless  breath  of  the  east- 
wind  ; 
Saw  the  new-built  house,  and  people  at  work  in  a  meadow ; 
Heard,  as  he  drew  near  the  door,  the  musical  voice  of  Priscilla 
Singing  the  hundredth  Psalm,  the  grand  old  Puritan  anthem, 
Music  that  Luther  sang  to  the  sacred  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
Full  of  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  consoUng  and  comforting  many. 
Then,  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  beheld  the  form  of  the  maiden 
Seated  beside  her  wheel,  and  the  carded  wool  like  a  snow-drift 
Piled  at  her  knee,  her  white  hands  feeding  the  ravenous  spindle, 
While  with  her  foot  on  the  treadle  she  guided  the  wheel  in  its  mo- 
tion. 
Open  wide  on  her  lap  lay  the  well-worn  psalm-book  of  Ainsworth, 
Printed  in  Amsterdam,  the  words  and  the  music  together. 
Rough-hewn,  angular  notes,  like  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  churchyard, 
Darkened  and  overhung  by  the  running  vine  of  the  verses. 
Such  was  the  book  from  whose  pages  she  sang  the  old  Puritan  an- 
them. 
She,  the  Puritan  girl,  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest, 
Making  the  humble  house  and  the  modest  apparel  of  home-span 
Beautiful  with  her  beauty,  and  rich  with  the  wealth  of  her  being ! 
Over  him  rushed,  like  a  wind  that  is  keen  and  cold  and  relentless. 
Thoughts  of  what  might  have  been,  and  the  weight  and  woe  of  his 

errand ; 
All  the  dreams  that  had  faded,  and  all  the  hopes  that  had  vanished, 
All  his  hfe  henceforth  a  dreary  and  tenantless  mansion, 
Haunted  by  vain  regrets,  and  pallid,  sorrowful  faces. 
Still  he  said  to  himself,  and  almost  fiercely  he  said  it, 
^^  Let  not  him  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough  look  backwards ; 
Though  the  ploughshare  cut  through  the  flowers  of  life  to  its 

fountains, 
Though  it  pass  o'er  the  graves  of  the  dead  and  the  hearths  of  the 

living. 
It  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  j  and  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever!*' 

So  he  entered  the  house :  and  the  hum  of  the  wheel  and  the  ^nging 
Suddenly  ceased ;  for  Priscilla,  aroused  by  his  step  on  ti^e  threshold, 
Bose  as  he  entered,  and  gave  him  her  hand,  in  signal  of  welcome, 
Saying,  "I  knew  it  was  you  when  I  heard  your  step  in  l^e  passage; 
For  I  was  thinking  of  you,  as  I  sat  there  singing  and  spmnmg." 
Awkward  and  dumb  with  delight,  that  a  thought  of  lum.  1ie^V)K«&^ 
mingled 
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Thus  in  the  sMicd  psalm,  that  cmme  from  the  lievt  of  fhfl  naifai 
Kilunt  before  her  be  stood,  «nd  gaTe  faer  the  flowezB  fbr  an  aaiffB. 
Finding  no  words  for  his  thought.    He  zemembezed  that  dayb^ 

winter. 
After  the  fin>t  Rreat  snow,  when  he  broke  a  path  from  the  fiBatfi. 
Reeling;  and  plunj^ing  along  thzongh  the  drifts  that  encmnbeni 

ihe  doorway, 
Stampin!;  the  snow  from  his  feet  as  he  entered  the  house,  oi 

Priscilla 
Ijau<;hc(l  at  his  ftnowy  locks,  and  ^ve  him  a  seat  by  the  fireside, 
(jratefal  and  pleased  to  know  he  had  thooghc  of  her  in  the  8a0^ 

storm. 
Had  hv  bat  spoken  then !  perhaps  not  in  rain  had  he  spoken; 
Now  it  was  all  too  late ;  the  golden  moment  had  ranishedl 
So  he  stood  there  abashed,  and  gave  her  the  flowers  for  an  tamws. 

Then  they  sat  down  and  talked  of  the  birds  and  the  beantifid 

Spring-time, 
Tiilkcd  of  their  friends  at  home,  and  the  May-Flown  that  sailed  oi 

the  morrow. 
"  I  have  been  thinking  all  day,"  said  gently  the  Pnritan  maideo, 
'*  Dreaming  all  night,  and  thinking  all  day,  of  the  hedge-rows  of 

England, — 
Tlicy  are  in  blossom  now,  and  the  country  is  all  like  a  garden ; 
Thinking  of  lanes  and  fields,  and  the  song  of  the  laiic  andtiK 

linnet. 
Seeing  the  village  street,  and  familiar  faces  of  neighbonrs 
Going  about  as  of  old,  and  stopping  to  gossip  together. 
And,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the  village  church,  with  i^ 
Climbing  the  old  gray  tower,  and  the  quiet  graves  in  the  chnrck* 

yard. 
Kind  are  the  people  I  live  with,  and  dear  to  me  my  religion : 
Still  my  heart  is  bo  sad,  that  I  wish  myself  back  in  Old  England. 
You  \iill  say  it  is  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  it :  I  almost 
Wish  myself  back  in  Old  England,  I  feel  so  lonely  and  wretched." 

Thereupon  answered  the  youth: — *' Indeed  I  do  not  condemn 

you; 
Stouter  hearts  than  a  woman's  have  quailed  in  this  terrible  winter. 
Yours  is  tender  and  trusting,  and  needs  a  stronger  to  lean  on : 
So  I  have  come  to  you  now,  with  an  offer  and  proffer  of  maznsge 
Made  by  a  good  man  and  true,  Miles  Standish  the  Oaptain  of 

Plymouth!" 

Thus  he  delivered  his  message,  the  dexterous  writer  of  lettexs,— 
Bid  he  not  embcdlish  the  theme,  nor  array  it  in  beautiful  phraseii 
But  came  straight  to  the  point,  and  blurted  it  out  like  a  schoolboy; 
Even  the  Captain  himself  could  hardly  have  said  it  more  Unntlj. 
Mute  with  amazement  and  sorrow,  Pnscilla  the  Puritan  maidaa 
Looked  into  Alden's  face,  her  eyes  diliated  with  wonder, 
Feeling  his  words  like  a  blow,  that  stunned  her  and  rendwed  ber 

speechless; 
Till  at  length  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  the  ominooa  aileooa: 
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"  If  the  great  Captain  of  Plymouth  is  so  very  eager  to  wed  me, 
Why  does  he  not  come  himself,  and  take  the  trouble  to  woo  me  ? 
If  I  am  not  worth  the  wooing,  I  surely  am  not  worth  the  winning  I'* 
Then  John  Alden  began  explaining  and  smoothing  the  matter, 
Making  it  worse  as  he  went,  by  saying  the  Captain  was  busy, — 
Had  no  time  for  such  things; — such  things!  the  words  grating 

harshly, 
Fell  on  the  ear  of  Priscilla ;  and  swift  as  a  flash  she  made  answer : 
'*  Has  he  no  time  for  such  things,  as  you  call  it,  before  he  la 

married, 
Would  he  be  likely  to  find  it,  or  make  it,  after  the  wedding  ? 
That  is  the  way  with  you  men ;  you  don't  understand  us,  you  cannot. 
When  you  hare  made  up  your  minds,  after  thinking  of  this  one 

and  that  one. 
Choosing,  selecting,  rejecting,  comparing  one  with  another, 
Then  you  make  known  your  desire,    with    abrupt  and  sudden 

avowal. 
And  are  offended  and  hurt,  and  indignant  perhaps,  that  a  woman 
Does  not  respond  at  once  to  a  love  that  she  never  suspected, 
Does  not  attain  at  a  bound  the  height  to  which  you  have  been 

climbing. 
This  is  not  right  nor  just :  for  surely  a  woman's  affection 
Is  not  a  thing  to  be  asked  for,  and  had  for  only  the  asking. 
When  one  is  truly  in  love,  one  not  only  says  it,  but  shows  it. 
Had  he  but  waited  awhile,  had  he  only  showed  that  he  loved  me, 
Even  this  Captain  of  yours — who  knows? — at  last  might  have 

won  me, 
Old  and  rough  as  he  is ;  but  now  it  never  can  happen." 

Still  John  Alden  went  on,  unheeding  the  words  of  Priscilla, 
Urging  the  suit  of  his  friend,  explaining,  persuading,  expanding ; 
Spoke  of  his  courage  and  skill,  and  of  all  his  battles  in  Flanders, 
How  with  the  people  of  God  he  had  chosen  to  suffer  ^Uction, 
How,  in  return  for  his  zeal,  they  made  him  Captain  of  Plymouth; 
He  was  a  gentleman  born,  could  trace  his  pedigree  plainly 
Back  to  Hugh  Standish  of  Duxbury  Hall,  in  Lancashire,  England, 
Who  was  the  son  of  Kalph,  and  the  grandson  of  Thurston  de 

Standish ; 
Heir  unto  vast  estates,  of  which  he  was  basely  defranded. 
Still  bore  the  family  arms,  and  had  for  his  cr^  a  cock  argent| 
Combed  and  wattled  gules,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  blazon. 
He  was  a  man  of  honour,  of  noble  and  generous  nature  ; 
Though  he  was  rough  he  was  kindly ;  she  knew  how  during  the 

winter 
He  had  attended  the  sick,  with  a  hand  as  gentle  as  woman's ; 
Somewhat  hasty  and  hot,  he  could  not  deny  it,  and  headstrong. 
Stem  as  a  soldier  might  be,  but  hearty,  and  placable  always, 
Not  to  be  laughed  at  and  scorned,  beciAuse  he  was  little  of  statnie; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart,  magnanimous,  courtly,  courageous ; 
Any  woman  in  Plymouth,  nay,  any  woman  in  England, 
Might  be  happy  and  proud  to  be  called  the  wife  of  Miles  Standish ! 

But  as  he  warmed  and  glowed,  in  his  simple  and  doqnent 
language, 
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Q-iite  for(!etfal  of  self,  and  fall  of  the  praise  of  his  riTil, 
Archly  the  maiden  amiled,    and,    with    eyes  oveminniiig  v^ 

laughter, 
Said,  in  a  tremuloui  Toice,  "Why  don't  yoa  speak  forjwa^ 

John?'w 

IV. 

JOH^r  ALDEX 

ITTO  the  open  nir  John  Alden,  perplexed  and  bewildered, 
Bushed  like  a  man  insane,  and  wan  lered  alone  by  the  sea-side; 
Paced  up  and  down  tlie  sands,  and  bared  his  head  to  the  eait>wii4 
Cooling  his  hcatoil  brow,  and  the  fire  and  fever  within  him. 
Blowly  as  out  of  the  heavens,  with  apocalyptical  splendoan. 
Bank  the  city  of  O0.I,  in  the  vision  of  John  the  Apostle, 
So,  with  its  cloudy  walls  of  chrysolite,  jasper,  and  sapphire, 
Sank  the  broad  red  sun,  and  over  its  turrets  uplifted 
Glimmered  the  golden  reed  of  the  augel  who  measured  the  citj. 

"  Welcome,  O  wind  of  the  East!"  he  exdaimed  inhiswSdex* 

ultation, 
"  Welcome,  O  wind  of  the  East,  from  the  caves  of  the  nis? 

Atlantic ! 
Blowing  o'er  fiulds  of  dulse,  and  measureless  meadows  of  sea-^nSi 
Blowing  o'er  rocky  wastes,  and  the  grottos  and  gardens  of  ocean! 
Lay  thy  cold,  moist  hand  on  my  burning  forehead,  and  wrap  me 
Close  in  thy  garments  of  mist,  to  allay  the  fever  within  mef" 

Like  an  awakened  conscience,  the  sea  was  moaning  and  tossingi 
Beating  remorseful  and  loud  the  mutable  sands  of  the  sea-shon: 
Fierce  in  his  soul  was  the  struggle  and  turn  nit  of  passions  ooo- 

tending ; 
Love  triumphant  and  crowned,  and  friendship  wonnded  and  btoel- 

Passionate  cries  of  desii*e,  and  importunate  pleadings  of  doty! 

*'  Is  it  my  fault,"  he  said,  *^  that  the  maiden  has  chosen  betweea 
us? 

Is  it  my  fault  that  he  failed,— my  fault  that  I  am  the  victor  T* 

Then  within  him  there  thundered  a  voice,  like  the  voice  of  the 
Prophet : 

**  It  hath  displeased  the  Lord !" — and  he  thought  of  David's  trans- 
gression, 

Bathsheba's  beautiful  face,  and  his  friend  in  the  tent  of  the 
battle! 

Shame  and  confusion  of  guilt,  and  abasement  and  self-condemni- 
tion. 

Overwhelmed  him  at  once ;  and  he  cried  in  the  deepest  contiitian : 

"  It  hath  displeased  the  Lord !    It  is  the  temptation  of  Satan  V 

Then,  uplifting  his  head,  he  looked  at  the  s^  and  beheld  then 
Dimly  the  shadowy  form  of  the  May-Flower  riding  at  anchor, 
Booked  on  the  rising  tide,  and  ready  to  sail  on  tbe  monow ; 
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Heard  the  voices  of  men  througli  the  mist,  the  rattle  of  cordage 
Thrown  on  the  deck,  the  shouts  of  the  mate,  and  the  Bailors*  "  Ay, 

ay,  Sir!" 
Clear  and  distinct,  but  not  loud,  in  the  dripping  air  of  the  twilight 
Still  for  a  moment  he  stood,  and  listened,  and  stared  at  the  vessel, 
Then  went  hurriedly  on,  as  one  who,  seeing  a  phantom, 
Stops,  then  quickens  his  pace,  and  follows  the  beckoning  shadow. 
**  Yes,  it  is  plain  to  me  now,"  he  murmured ;   **the  hand  of  the 

Lord  is 
Leading  me  out  of  the  land  of  darkness,  the  bondage  of  error, 
Through  the  sea,  that  shall  lift  the  walls  of  its  waters  around  me, 
Hiding  me,  cutting  me  off,  from  the  cruel  thoughts  that  pursue 

me. 
Back  will  I  go  o'er  the  ocean,  this  dreary  land  will  abandon. 
Her  whom  I  may  not  love,  and  him  whom  my  heart  has  offended. 
Better  to  be  in  my  grave  in  the  green  old  churchyard  in  England, 
Close  by  my  mothers  side,  and  anion^  the  dust  of  my  kindred ; 
Better  be  dead  and  forgotten,  than  living  in  shame  and  dishonor ! 
Sacred  and  safe,  and  unseen,  in  the  dark  of  the  narrow  chamber. 
With  me  my  secret  shall  liOj  like  a  buried  jewel  that  glimmers 
Bright  on  the  hand  that  is  dust,  in  the  chambers  of  silence  and 

darkness, — 
Yes,  as  the  marriage  i^n^  of  the  great  espousal  hereafter  V* 

Thus  as  he  spake,  he  turned,  in  the  strength  of  his  strong  re- 
solution. 
Leaving  behind  him  the  shore,  and  hurried  along  in  the  twilight, 
Through  the  congenial  gloom  of  the  forest  silent  and  sombre, 
Till  he  beheld  the  lights  in  the  seven  houses  of  Plvmouth, 
Shining  Hke  seven  stars  in  the  dusk  and  mist  of  the  evening. 
Soon  he  entered  his  door,  and  found  the  redoubtable  Captain 
Sitting  alone,  and  absorbed  in  the  martial  pages  of  Cffisar, 
Fighting  some  great  campaign  in  Hainault  or  Brabant  or  Flanders. 
«  Long  have  you  been  on  your  errand,"  he  said,  with  a  cheery  de- 
meanour. 
Even  as  one  who  is  waiting  an  answer,  and  fSears  not  the  issue. 
*^  Not  far  off  is  the  house,  although  the  woods  are  between  us ; 
But  you  have  lingered  so  long,  that  while  you  were  going  anid 

coming 
I  have  fought  ten  battles  and  sacked  and  demolished  a  dty. 
Come,  sit  down,  and  la  order  relate  to  me  all  that  has  happened." 

Then  John  Alden  spake,  and  related  the  wondrous  adventure, 
From  beginning  to  end,  minutely,  just  as  it  happened : 
How  he  had  seen  Priscilla,  and  how  he  had  sped  in  his  oourtship. 
Only  smoothing  a  little,  and  softening  down  her  refusal. 
But  when  he  came  at  length  to  the  words  Priscilla  had  spoken, 
Words  so  tender  and  cruel:  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself, 

John  ?" 
Up  leaped  the  Captain  of  Plymouth,  and  stamped  on  the  floor  till 

lus  armour 
Clanged  on  the  wall,  where  it  hung,  with  a  sound  of  sinister  omen. 
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All  bia  pent-up  wrath  burst  forth  in  a  sodden  explosion, 
Kven  as  a  band-jp^nade,  that  scatters  destroctlon  around  it 
Wildly  he  shouted,  and  loud :  '*  John  Alden !  yon  have  betajci 

me! 
^e,  Miles  Standish,  your  friend !  have  supplanted,  defcaudod,  \t 

trayed  me ! 
One  of  my  ancestors  ran  his  sword  throng^h  the  heart  of  Wat^iet; 
Who  shall  prcveut  mo  from  running  my  own  through  the  hstAd* 

traitor  ? 
Yours  is  the  greater  treason,  for  yours  is  a  treason  to  friendship! 
You,  who  lived  under  my  roof,  whom  I  cherished  and  loTcd  M  > 

brother ; 
You,  who  have  fed  at  my  board,  and  drunk  at  my  cup,  to  iritf 

keeping 
I  hsTO  intrusted  my  honour,  my  thoughts  the  most  sacred  td 

secret, — 
You  too,  Brutus !  ah,  woe  to  the  name  of  friendship  hereafter! 
Brutus  was  Qatar's  friend,  and  you  were  mine,  but  henceforwsid 
Let  there  bo  nothing  between  us  save  war,  and  implacable  habedr 

So  spake  the  Captain  of  Flymonth,   and  strode  about  in  tbt 

chamber. 
Chafing  and  choking  with  rage ;  Uke  cords  were  the  Teins  on  kv 

temples. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  anger  a  man  appeared  at  the  doorway. 
Bringing  in  uttermost  haste  a  message  of  urgent  importance, 
Humours  of  dangers  and  war,  and  hostile  incursions  of  Indians! 
Straightway  the  Captain  paused,  and,  without  further  question  (V 

parley, 
Took  from  the  nail  on  the  wall  his  sword  with  its  scabbard  of  imi 
Bucklol  the  belt  round  his  waist,  and,  frowning  fiercely,  departei 
Alden  was  left  alone.    He  heard  the  clank  of  the  scabbaxd 
Growing  fainter  and  fainter,  and  dying  away  in  the  distance. 
Then  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  looked  forth  into  the  darkrw^ 
Felt  the  cool  air  blow  on  his  cheek,  that  was  hot  with  the  insult, 
Lifted  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and,  folding  his  hands  as  in  child* 

hood. 
Frayed  in  the  silence  of  night  to  the  Father  who  seeth  in  seoet 

Meanwhile  the  choleric  Captain  strode  wrathful  away  to  tbe 
council. 
Found  it  already  assembled,  impatiently  waiting  his  coming; 
Men  in  the  middle  of  life,  austere  and  grave  in  deportment, 
Only  one  of  them  old,  the  hill  that  was  nearest  to  heaven, 
Covered  with  snow,  but  erect,  the  excellent  Elder  of  PlymooUL 
God  has  sifted  three  kingdoms  to  find  the  wheat  for  this  phmtingi 
Then  had  sifted  the  wheat,  as  the  living  seed  of  a  nation ; 
So  say  the  chronicles  old,  and  such  ia  the  faith  of  the  people ! 
Near  them  was  standing  an  Indian,  in  attitude  stern  and  defiant, 
Naked  down  to  the  waist,  and  grim  and  ferocious  in  aspect; 
While  on  the  table  before  them  was  lying  unopened  a  fible, 
PonderouS|  bound  in  leather,  brass-studded,  printed  in  HoUandi 
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And  beside  it  outstretched  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake  glittered, 
Filled,  like  a  quiver,  with  arrows ;  a  signal  and  challenge  for  warfare, 
Brought  by  the  Indian,  and  speaking  with  arrowy  tongues  of  defi- 
ance. 
This  Miles  Standish  beheld,  as  he  entered,  and  heard  them  debating 
What  were  an  answer  befitting  the  hostile  message  and  menace, 
Talking  of  this  and  of  that,  contriving,  suggesting,  objecting; 
One  voice  only  for  peace,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Elder, 
Judging  it  wise  and  well  that  some  at  least  were  converted, 
Rather  than  any  were  slain,  for  this  was  but  Christian  behaviour  I 
Then  outspake  Miles  Standish,  the  Btalv\rart  Captain  of  Plymouth, 
Muttering  deep  in  his  throat,  for  his  voice  was  husky  with  anger: 
**  What !  do  you  mean  to  make  war  with  milk  and  the  water  of  roses  ? 
Is  it  to  shoot  red  squirrels  you  have  your  howitzer  planted 
There  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  or  is  it  to  shoot  red  devils  ? 
Truly  the  only  tonj^ue  that  is  understood  by  a  savage 
Must  be  the  tongue  of  fire  that  speaks  from  the  mouth  of  the 

cannon  V 
Thereupon  answered  and  said  the  excellent  Elder  of  Pl3rmouth, 
Somewhat  amazed  and  alarmed  at  this  irreverent  language : 
"Not  so  thought  Saint  Paul,  nor  yet  the  other  Apostles; 
Not  from  the  cannon's  mouth  were  the  tongues  of  fire  they  spake 

with  I" 
But  unheeded  fell  this  mild  rebuke  on  the  Captain, 
Who  had  advanced  to  the  table,  and  thus  continued  discoursing : 
*•  Leave  this  matter  to  me,  for  to  me  by  right  it  pertaineth. 
War  is  a  terrible  trade ;  but  in  the  cause  that  is  righteous, 
Sweet  is  the  smell  of  powder ;  and  thus  I  answer  the  challenge  T' 

Then  from  the  rattlesnake's  skin,  with  a  sudden,  contemptuous 
gesture. 
Jerking  the  Indian  arrows,  he  filled  it  with  powder  and  ballets 
Full  to  the  very  jaws,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  savage. 
Saying,  in  thundering  tones :  "  Here,  take  it !  this  is  your  answer  I" 
Silently  out  of  the  room  then  glided  the  glistening  savage. 
Bearing  the  serpent's  skin,  and  seeming  himself  like  a  serpent. 
Winding  his  sinuous  way  in  the  dark  to  the  depths  of  the  for^t. 


V. 

THE  SAILING  OF  THE  MAY-FLOWERj^ 

Just  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  the  mists  uprose  from  the  meadows. 
There  was  a  stir  and  a  sound  in  the  slumbermg  village  of  Plymouth  > 
Clanging  and  clicking  of  arms,  and  the  order  imperative, "  Forwardl'* 
Given  in  tone  suppressed,  a  tramp  of  feet,  and  then  silence. 
Figures  ten,  in  the  mist,  marched  slowly  out  of  the  village. 
Standish  the  stalwart  it  was,  with  eight  of  his  valorous  army, 
Led  by  their  Indian  guide,  by  Hobomok,  friend  of  the  white  men, 
Northward  marching  to  quell  the  sudden  revolt  of  the  savage. 
Giants  they  seemed  in  the  mist,  or  the  mighty  men  of  King  David ; 
Giants  in  heart  they  were,  who  believed  in  Gfod  and  the  Bible, —  - 
Ay,  who  believed  in  the  smiting  of  Midianites  and  Philistines. 
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Over  them  gleamed  far  off  the  crimson  banners  of  momin$; ; 
Under  them  loud  on  the  sands,  the  serried  billows,  advancing, 
Fired  along  the  line,  and  in  regular  order  retreated. 

Many  a  mile  had  they  marched,  when  at  length  the  -village  d 

Woke  from  its  sleep,  and  arose,  intent  on  its  manifold  labonzs. 
Sweet  was  the  air  and  softj    and  slowly  the  smoke  from  flie 

chimneys 
Rose  over  roofs  of  thatch,  and  pointed  steadily  eastward  • 
Men  came  forth  from  the  doors,  and  paused  and  talked  of  tix 

weather. 
Said  that  the  wind  had  changed,  and  was  blowing  fair  fortheHiy* 

Flower ; 
Talked   of   their  Captain's  departure,  and   all  the  dangers  thtt 

menaced. 
He  being  gone,  the  town,  and  what  should  ba  done  in  his  absenoa 
Merrily  sang  the  birds,  and  the  tender  voices  of  women 
Consecrated  with  hymns  the  common  cares  of  the  household. 
Out  of  the  sea  rose  the  sun,  and  the  billows  rejoiced  at  his  coming; 
Beautiful  were  his  feet  on  the  purple  tops  of  the  mountains • 
Beautiful  on  the  sails  of  the  May-Flower  riding  at  anchor  ' 
Battered  and  blackened  and  worn  by  all  the  storms  of  the' winter. 
Loosely  against  her  masts  was  hanging  and  flapping  her  canvass, 
Kent  by  so  many  gales,  and  patched  by  the  hands  of  the  sailors. 
Darted  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  floated  seaward ;  anon  rang 
Loud  over  field  and  forest  the  cannon's  roar,  and  the  echoes 
Heard  and  repeated  the  sound,  the  signal-gun  of  departure ! 
Ah !  but  with  louder  echoes  replied  the  hearts  of  the  people ! 
Meekly,  in  voices  subdued,  the  chapter  was  read  from  the  Bibte, 
Meekly  the  prater  was  begun,  but  ended  in  fervent  entreaty  I 
Then  from  their  houses  in  haste  came  forth  the  Pilgrims  of  Ply- 
mouth, 
Men  and  women  and  children,  all  hurrying  down  to  the  sea-shoie, 
Eager,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  say  farewell  to  the  May-Flower 
Homeward  bound  o'er  the  sea,  and  leaving  them  here  in  the  desert 

Foremost  among  them  was  Alden.    All  night  he  had  Iain  with* 

out  slumber. 
Turning  and  tossing  about  in  the  heat  and  unrest  of  his  fever. 
He  had  beheld  Miles  Standish,  who  came  back  late  from  the  oouncili 
Stalking  into  the  room,  and  heard  him  mutter  and  mmmur, 
Sometimes  it  seemed  a  prayer,  and  sometimes  it  sounded  like  swear* 

ing. 
Once  he  had  come  to  the  bed,  and  stood  there  a  moment  in  sileDoe; 
Then  he  turned  away,  and  said  :  "  I  will  not  awake  him! 
Let  him  ^leep  on  ;  it  is  best :  for  what  is  the  use  of  more  fa^lHng  ?" 
Then  he  extinguished  the  light,  and  thi-ew  himself  down  on  his 

pallet, 
Dressed  as  he  was,  and  ready  to  start  at  the  break  of  the  momiDg,— 
Covered  himself  with  the  cloak  he  had  worn  in  his  oAmpftignB  js 

Flanders. — 
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Slept  as  a  soldier  sleeps  in  his  bivonac,  ready  for  acfcion. 

But  with  the  dawn  he  arose ;  in  the  twilight  Alden  behdd  him 

Pnt  on  his  corslet  of  steel,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  annoar. 

Buckle  above  his  waist  his  trusty  blade  of  Damascus, 

Take  from  the  comer  his  musket,  and  so  stride  oat  of  the  chamber. 

Often  the  heart  of  the  youth  had  burned  and  yearned  to  ombiace 

him, 
Often  his  lips  had  essayed  to  speak,  imploring  for  pardon  ; 
All  the  old  friendship  came  back,  with  its  tender  and  grateful 

emotions ; 
But  his  pride  overmastered  the  noble  nature  within  him, — 
Pride,   and  the  sense  of  his  wrong,  and  the  burning  fire  of  the 

insult. 
So  he  beheld  his  friend  departing  in  anger,  but  spake  not. 
Saw  him  go  forth  to  danger,  perhaps  to  death,  and  he  spake  not! 
Then  arose  from  his  bed,  and  heard  what  the  people  were  saying, 
Joined  in  the  talk  at  the  door  with  Stephen  and  Bichard  and 

GUbert. 
Joined  in  the  morning  prayer  and  in  the  reading  of  Scripture, 
And,  with  the  others,  in  haste  went  hurrying  down  to  the  sea-shore, 
Down  to  the  Plymouth  Bock,  that  had  been  to  their  feet  aa  a  door- 
step 
Into  a  world  unknown,— the  comer-stone  of  a  nation! 

There  with  his  boat  was  the  Master,  already  a  little  impatient 
Lest  he  should  lose  the  tide,  or  the  wind  might  shift  to  the  east- 
ward. 
Square-built,  hearty,  and  strong,  with  an  odour  of  ocean  about  him, 
Speaking  with  this  one  and  that,  and  cramming  letters  and  parcels 
Into  his  pockets  capacious,  and  messages  mingled  together 
Into  his  narrow  brain,  till  at  last  he  was  wholly  bewUdered. 
Nearer  the  boat  stood  Alden,  with  one  foot  placed  on  the  gunwale, 
One  still  firm  on  the  rock,  and  talking  at  times  with  the  ^lilors, 
Seated  erect  on  the  thwarts,  all  ready  and  eager  for  starting. 
He  too  was  eager  to  go,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  anguish. 
Thinking  to  fly  from  despair,  that  swifter  than  keel  is  or  canvasB, 
Thinking  to  drown  in  the  sea  the  ghost  that  would  rise  and  pursue 

him. 
But  as  he  gazed  on  the  crowd,  he  beheld  the  form  of  Prisdlla 
.Standing  dejected  among  them,  unconscious  of  all  that  was  pas- 
sing. 
Fixed  were  her  eves  upon  his,  as  if  she  divined  his  intention^ 
Fixed  with  a  look  so  sad,  so  reproachful,  imploring,  and  patient, 
That  with  a  sudden  revulsion  his  heart  recoUed  from  its  purpose 
As  from  the  verge  of  a  crag,  where  one  step  more  is  destruction* 
Strange  is  the  heart  of  man,  with  its  quick,  mysterious  instincts 
Strange  is  the  life  of  man,  and  fattd  or  fated  are  moments, 
Whereupon  turn,  as  on  hinges,  the  gates  of  the  wall  adamantine. 
"  Here  I  remain  I"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  at  the  heavens  above 

him, 
Thanking  the  Lord  whose  breath  had  scattered  the  mist  and  tho 
madness. 
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Wherein,  blind  and  lost,  to  death  he  was  staggering  hsaiSkn^ 

'•  Yonder  snow-white  cloud,  that  floats  in  the  ether  aboTe  ne,    I       c 

Seems  like  a  hand,  that  is  pointing  and  beckoning  over  the  oobb,  I       ( 

There  is  another  hand  that  is  not  so  spectral  and  ghost-like,      I      j 

llolJinjr  me,  drawing  me  back,  and  clasping  mine  for  protetia  I       i 

Float,  O  hand  of  cloud,  and  vanish  away  in  the  ether! 

KoU  thj-self  up  like  a  fist,  to  threaten  and  daunt  me ;  I  heed  not 

Either  your  warning  or  menace,  or  any  omen  of  evil! 

There  is  no  land  so  sacred,  no  air  so  pure  and  so  wholesome, 

As  is  the  air  she  breathes,  and  the  soil  that  is  pressed  by  ha  fx^i      { 

StCl)A.  I        J 

ll'jre  for  her  sake  will  I  stay,  and  like  an  invisible  presence 
Hover  around  her  for  ever,  protecting,  supporting  her  weakiws! 
Yes  I  as  my  foot  was  the  first  that  stepi^   on  this  rock  it  *  I 

landing, 
Bo,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  shall  it  be  the  last  at  the  leaving* 

Meanwhile  the  blaster  alert,  but  with  dignified  air  andimpo"^ 
Scanning  with  watchful  eye  the  tide  and  tlie  wind  and  thewe»»^ 
Walked  about  on  the  sands ;  and  the  poople  crowded  aionodlKS. 
fcjayiug  a  few  last  words,  and  enforcing  his  careful  remembniw. 
Tlien,  taking  each  by  the  hand,  as  if  he  were  grasping  a  tiUer, 
Into  the  boat  he  sprang,  and  in  haste  shoved  ofE  to  h&  vend, 
Olad  in  his  heart  to  get  rid  of  all  this  worry  and  flurry 
( rlad  to  be  gone  from  a  land  of  sand  and  sickness  and 'sorrow, 
Short  allowance  of  victual,  and  plenty  of  nothing  but  Goroell 
Lost  in  the  sound  of  the  oars  was  the  last  farewell  of  thepL'Tii'^ 
O  strong  hearts  and  true !  not  one  went  back  in  the  Maj-lio«<^ 
No,  not  one  looked  back,  who  had  sec  his  hand  to  this  plonghiog' 

Soon  were  heard  on  board  the  shouts  and  songs  of  the  sailon 
Heaving  the  windlass  round,  and  hoisting  the  ponderous  anchot 
Then  the  yards  were  braced,  and  all  sails  set  to  the  west-wind, 
Blowing  steady  and  strong  j  and  the  May-Flower  sailed  froB  * 
harbour, 

Itounded  the  point  of  the  Gurnet,  and  leaving  far  to  the  lOtf^ 

ward 
Island  and  cape  of  sand,  and  the  Field  of  the  First  Encoonter^ 
Took  the  wind  on  her  quarter,  and  srood  for  the  open  AtlaQtic, 
Borne  on  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  the  swelling   hearts  of  the  0* 

grims. 

Long  in  silence  they  watched  the  receding  sail  of  the  vesseL 
Much  endeared  to  them  all,  as  something  living  and  humMi* 
Then,  as  if  filled  with  the  spirit,  and  wrapt  in  a  vision  prophetic 
Baring  his  hoary  head,  the  excellent  Elder  of  Plymouth    ^^ 
Said,  "  Let  ns  pray !"  and  they  prayed,  and  thanked  the  Loid  ^ 

took  courage. 
Mournfully  sobbed  the  waves  at  the  base  of  the  lock    and  ilioft 

them  ' 

Bowed  and  whispered  the  wheat  on  the  hill  of  death,  sad  their 
kindred  ^ 
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r* 

eemed  to  awake  in  their  graves,  and  to  join  in  the  prayer  that  they 
r  uttered. 

yun-illumined  and  white,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  ocean 
.Heamed  the  departing  sail,  like  a  marhle  slab  in  a  graveyard: 
^Juried  beneath  it  lay  for  ever  all  hope  of  escaping. 
jo !  as  they  turned  to  depart,  they  saw  the  form  of  an  Indian, 
hatching  them  from  the  hill  j  but  while  they  spake  with  each 

other, 
Pointing  with  outstretched  hands,  and  saying,  "Look I"  he  had 

vani>hed. 
3o  they  returned  to  their  homes  ;  but  Alden  lingered  a  little, 
fusing  alone  on  the  shore,  and  watching  the  wash  of  the  billows 
Elound  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  sparkle  and  flash  of  the  san- 

shine, 
liike  the  Spirit  of  God,  moving  visibly  over  the  waters. 


VI. 

PRISCILLA. 

Thus  for  a  while  he  stood,  and  mused  by  the  shore  of  the  ocean, 

Thinking  of  many  things,  and  most  of  all  of  Priscillaj 

A.nd  as  if  thought  had  the  power  to  draw  to  itself,  like  the  loadstone, 

"Whatsoever  it  touches,  by  subtle  laws  of  its  nature, 

Lo  I  as  he  turned  to  depart,  Priscilla  was  standing  beside  him. 

"  Are  you  so  much  offended,  you  will  not  speak  to  me  ?"  said  she. 
"  Am  I  so  much  to  blame,  that  yesterday,  when  you  were  pleading 
Warmly  the  cause  of  another,  my  heart,  impulsive  and  wayward, 
Pleaded  your  own,  and  spake  out,  forgetful  perhaps  of  decorum  ? 
Certainly  you  can  forgive  me  for  speaking  so  frankly,  for  saying 
What  I  ought  not  to  have  said,  yet  now  I  can  never  unsay  it ; 
For  there  are  moments  in  life,  when  the  heart  is  so  full  of  emotion. 
That  if  by  chance  it  be  shaken,  or  into  its  depths  like  a  pebble 
Drops  some  careless  word,  it  overflows,  and  its  secret. 
Spilt  on  the  ground  like  water,  can  never  be  gathered  together. 
Yesterday  I  was  shocked,  when  I  heard  you  speak  of  Miles  Standish, 
Praising  his  virtues,  transforming  his  very  defects  into  virtues. 
Praising  his  courage  and  strength,  and  even  his  fighting  in  Flandei's, 
As  if  by  fighting  alone  you  could  win  the  heart  of  a  woman, 
Quite  overlooking  yourself  and  the  rest,  in  ezhalting  your  hero. 
Therefore  I  spake  as  I  did,  by  an  inesistible  impulse. 
You  will  forgive  me,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  friendship  between 

us. 
Which  is  too  true  and  too  sacred  to  be  so  easily  broken  T* 
Thereupon  answered  John  Aiden,  the  scholar,  the  friend  of  Miles 

Standish : 
•*  I  was  not  angry  with  you,  with  myself  alone  I  waa  angry. 
Seeing  how  badly  I  managed  the  matter  I  had  in  my  keeping." 
'*  No!"  interrupted  the  maiden,  with  answer  prompt  and  dedsive ; 
"  No :  you  were  angry  with  me,  for  speaking  so  frankly  and  freely. 
It  was  wrong,  I  acknowledge;  for  it  is  the  fate  of  a  woman 
Long  to  be  patient  and  silent,  to  wait  like  a  ghost  that  is  speechless^ 
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Till  some  questioDUiK  voice  diasolTes  the  qieQ  of  Ui  BilenaB. 
Iluncc  is  the  inner  life  of  so  many  saffering  women 
KiiiilfM  and  silent  and  deep,  like  subterranean  riven 
Uunnin«{  through  cavema  of  darkness,  nnheaid,  moeen,  vAv] 

fruitful,  I 

Chafing  their  channels  of  stone,  with  endlen  sod  pnfitleB^ 

murs."  .1 

Thercupoii  answered  John  Alden,    the   yonng  man,  the  km!  M 

women  : 
''  Heaven  forbid  it,  Priscilla ;  and  trnly  they  seem  to  me  al**j> 
More  like  the  beautiful  rivers  that  watered  the  garden  of  Edea, 
More  like  the  river  Euphrates,  through  deserts  of  Havilahflotntf 
Filling  the  land  with  delight,  and  memories  sweet  of  thegudaf 
"  Ah,  by  these  words  I  can  see,"  ag^in  intermpted  themSden, 
"How  very  little  you  prize  me,  or  care  for  what  I  am  sayinft 
When  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  in  pain  and  with  aeort  ^ 

givin*?. 
Frankly  1  niHiak  to  you,  osking  for  sympathy  only  and  kindues. ,  I 
biraightway  you  take  up  my  words,  that  are  plain  and  dinct  ti  I 

in  earnest. 
Turn  tluMu  away  from  their  meaning,  and   answer  with  flattoi^ 

pliniHCs. 
'J'his  is  not  right,  is  not  just,  is  not  tme  to  the  best  that  isia  JQ^ 
For  1  know  and  esteem  you,  and  feel  that  yonr  nature  isncAki 
J^ifting  mine  up  to  a  higher,  a  more  ethereal  level. 
Therefore  I  value  your  friendship,   and   feel  it  perhaps  the  B* 

keenly 
If  you  say  aught  that  implies  I  am  only  as  one  among  many, 
If  you  make  une  of  those  common  and  complimentary  phrases 
MoHt  men  think  so  iine,  in  dealing  and  speaking  with  women, 
liut  which  women  reject  as  insipid,  if  not  as  insnlting." 

Mute  and  amazed  was  Aldcn ;  and  listened  and  looked  atPrisdb' 
Tliinking  he  never  had  seen  her  more  fair,  more  divine  in  her  beiiiif* 
He  who  but  yesterday  pleaded  so  glibly  the  cause  of  another, 
Stood  there  embarrassed  and  silent,  and  seeking  in  vain  foe  B 

answer. 
So  the  maiden  went  on,  and  little  divined  or  imagined 
What  was  at  work  in  bis  heart,  that  made  him  so  awkward  ici 

speechless. 
*'  Let  us,  then,  be  what  we  are,  and  speak  what  we  think,  and  ini3 

things 
Keep  onrsdves  loyal  to  truth,  and  the  sacred  professions  of  £aeo^ 

ship. 
It  is  no  secret  I  tell  you,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  declare  it : 
I  have  liked  to  be  with  you,  to  see  you,  to  speak  with  you  alwig* 
So  I  was  hurt  at  your  words,  and  a  little  afi^nted  to  hear  yoa 
Urge  me  to  marry  your  friend,  though  he  were  the  Captain  iCte 

Standish.  *^ 

For  I  must  tell  you  the  trath :  much  more  to  me  is  yonr  friendriiip 
Than  all  the  love  he  could  give,  were  he  twice  the  hero  yoa  thitf 

him." 
Then  she  extended  her  hand,  and  Alden,  who  eagerly  grasped  it| 
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Felt  all  the  wonnds  in  his  heart,  that  were  aching  and  bleeding  so 

sorely, 
Healed  by  the  touch  of  that  hand,  and  he  said,  with  a  voioe  fall 

of  feeling : 
"  Yes,  we  must  ever  be  friends ;  and  of  all  who  offer  yon  friendship 
Let  me  be  ever  the  first,  the  truest,  the  nearest,  and  dearest !" 

Casting  a  farewell  look  at  the  glimmering  sail  of  the  May-Flower, 
Distant,  but  still  in  si^^ht,  and  sinking  below  the  horizon^ 
Homeward  together  they  walked,  with  a  strange  indefinite  feeling, 
That  aU  the  rest  had  departed  and  left  them  alone  in  the  desert. 
But,  as  they  went  through  the  fields  in  the  blessing  and  smile  of  the 

sunshine, 
Lighter  grew  their  hearts,  and  Priscilla  said  very  archly : 
"  Now  that  our  terrible  Captain  has  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians, 
Where  he  is  happier  far  than  he  would  be  commanding  a  household, 
You  may  speak  boldly,  and  tell  me  of  all  that  happened  between  you 
When  you  returncKl  last  night,  and  said  how  ungrateful  you  found 


me." 


Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  and  told  her  the  whole  of  the 

story,— 
Told  her  his  own  despair,  and  the  direful  wrath  of  Miles  Standish. 
Whereat  the  maiden  smiled,  and  said,  between  laughing  and  earnest, 
"  He  is  a  little  chimney,  and  heated  hot  in  a  moment!" 
But  as  he  gently  rebuked  her,  and  told  her  how  much  he  had  suffer- 
ed,— 
How  he  had  even  determined  to  sail  that  day  in  the  May-Flower, 
And  had  remained  for  her  sake  on  hearing  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened,— 
All  her  manner  was  changed,  and  she  said  with  a  faltering  accent, 
"  Truly  I  thank  you  for  this :  how  good  yon  have  been  to  me  al- 
ways I" 

Thus  as  a  pilgrim  devout,  who  toward  Jerusalem  journeys, 
Taking  three  steps  in  advance,  and  one  reluctantly  backward^ 
Urged  by  importunate  zeal,  and  withheld  by  pangs  of  contrition  ; 
Slowly  but  steadily  onward,  receding  yet  ever  advancing. 
Journeyed  this  Puritan  youth  to  the  Holy  Land  of  his  longing, 
Urged  by  the  fervour  of  love,  and  withheld  by  remorseless  mis- 
givings. 


vn. 

THB  MARCH  OF  MILES  STANDISH. 

Mbanwhile  the  stalwart  Miles  Standish  was  marching  steadily 

northward. 
Winding  through  forest  and  swamp,  and  along  the  trend  of  the  sea- 
shore. 
All  day  long,  with  hardly  a  halt,  the  fire  of  his  anger 
Burning  and  crackling  within,  and  the  sulphurous  odour  of  powder. 
Seeming  more  sweet  to  his  nostiils  than  all  the  scents  of  the. forest 
Silent  and  moody  he  went,  and  much  he  revolved  hia  diafiA«o&anX>\ 
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Ill-  wrlio  wnn  »!«?•!  t'^  •■i'y«n.  an4  to  e&*r  riciaxzsa  a! 

'1  hii«  I'l  J**'  H'lU'iHi.  re;"-!'"!,  ttu'l  lanj:htJ  to  sow^  "br  a 

'JliuM  to  Ih;  rii'jck',"!  arj'i  lAtrajcJ  bj  the  fri«::d  vboanBOKitiZS- 

fnl' 

All*  'I'v:!!-  t'Ki  iiiii»:h  to  >^  borne,  nnd  fce  freitel  ^^j  Aaftd  i'a 
iiiiiiour! 

♦♦  I  iilonn  fiin  to  h!n"M«."  lii;  mnt'onH,  "  for  zsine  was  tbe^?!!'. 
Whiit  h:iM  a  r«Mi/h  ol'l  •"•Micr,  jptjwn  ;»Tini  and  grar  is  tas  m-ts. 
I  ■••'I  l«»  !li«'  r:iniji  iiml  it*  wny-.  to  «io  with  the  wooing ifi  mtc^* 
"Iwiir,  I.I  1 1 II  ill  I'll  III.— I«-t  ir.  psi--,— !«-t  it  van»h  15k*  w  manrcaffl 
WhiiL  I  I.I  oiiffht  w:i«  II  li'iw'irr  i^  onlv  a  wettl,  and  is  WDrtfiSes: 
Out  ijf  my  li'int  will  I  j)lM«:k  it,  riiiif  throw  it  avaj,  and  hsaoei::- 

Will  I i 

I'.i'  hill.  11  li::Jii'-r  of  lin»f!«'«.  n  Vtv-r  an  1  woo«r  of  danger* 5^ 
Thim  hi<  n*viilvi'i|  in  liin  mind  his  Anrry  dcf'.-nt  and  diM»Dfort, 
Will  111  III'  wiiH  nifiirJiiiij:  liy  iImv  o-  lyin::  at  rii^ht  in  the  fores^ 
l.<Hiktiif;  lip  III  iliu  tni.*8,  niid  the  ooinstcllatioos  be^'ond  them. 

Afinr  u  ilinH«  t\tx\H'  inrin'h  he  came  to  an  Indian  encampflMst 
r  ii-linl  on  I  hi'  I  'l;'i-  nf  a  iiii-;ul"\v,  b'.-twccn  il:e  sea  and  tnefoieE:: 
\\  •iiiii'ii  III.  wnik  liy  ttio  ti-Mti»,  tiiul  the  wurriors   horrid  wiih  ¥i> 

|miiil, 
r.-iilfil  iiInmiI  n  fin*,  nn<1  Hiiu>kin.';  and  talkin;;^  together* 
Who,  u'hi'ii  thi-y  hiiw  from  ufur  the  sudden  approach  of  the  wtix 

iiifii, 
.'■  iw  Ihn  ihmh  of  tho  vnti  on  hr"n«lp!ntc  and  pabre  and  musket, 
M.niifthi.wiiy  ImjH'd  to  thrir  fi*>rt,  and  two,  from  among  them  advifr 

( !iiiiin  III  pnilry  with  Stiirdi^i]],  find  ofTor  him  furs  as  a  preseDt' 
I'liniiilnhip  vsnn  In  th<<ir  I(m>Ls,  hut  in  their  hearts  there  washatiei 
Ihiivi-n  of  ihi'  fiihc  \M'it'  tlH*s<*.  iind  hi"oth«.'r»  frijrantic  in  stataxe, 
MiiKi'  nn  (ioliiitli  of  (hith,  or  tlie  terrible  Ojj,  king  of  Bashan* 
Oiiti  wiiM  I'm'kNiiol.  niiiiKMl,  luid  the  other  wus  called  WattawamsL 
Uoiiml  ihiMi*  iii>ck:i  wore  HiiM|N'ndcd  their  knives  in  scabbaxda  d 

WIIIII|IUIII, 

M'wo  iMJj'oii,  trciM'hi'nl.  kiiivpM,  witli  points  as  sharp  as  a  needle. 

tMlinr  iirntN  hiul  lln-y  imnf,  for  th»'y  were  cunning  and  crafty. 

"  Wtilfonit*  ^)tl^fliMh !"  tlioy  snid— these  words  thoy  hod  learned  &om 

thi«  trail«*rri 
'roitrhln|»  ill  thiiri  on  tho  const,  to  bnrter  and  chnfTer  for  peltries, 
'riioii  in  thi'lr  luitivf  ttni>fue  tlioy  lH';.::vn  to  ptirluy  with  Standish, 
ThioiiKh  hiM  KUido  niid  iuten)ivter,  Ilubomuk,  friend  of  the  white 

mun, 
n^KKi"^  for  hhinkrtii  nnd  knivott,  but  mostly  for  muskets  and 

iMiwdiT, 

Knpt  by  th(«  whilo  nmn,  titoy  miid,  concealed,  with  the  plagae  in 

HiMidy  to  bn  lot  Ioomo,  nnd  dostroy  bin  brother  the  red  man  I 
Hut  whiMi  StnndiMii  i-rfumtl,  and  said  ho  would  give  them  the  Bible, 
Siiddi«ii)v  ohanKlnt;  tbHr  tone,  they  bejiran  to  boast  and  to  Unster. 
'I'lnui  V/attawnnmt  udvnncod  with  a  stride  in  front  of  the  other, 
A  nd,  wiih  A  lofty  doiuounour,  tlius  Tauntingly  spake  to  the  Oaptain : 
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"  Now  Wattawamat  can  see,  by  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  Oaptain, 
Angry  is  he  in  his  heart ;  but  the  heart  of  the  brave  Wattawamat 
Is  not  afraid  at  the  sight.     He  was  not  bom  of  a  woman, 
But  on  a  mountain,  at  night,  from  an  oak-tree  riven  by  U^^htning, 
Forth  he  sprang  at  a  bound,  with  all  his  weapons  about  him, 
Bhouting,  *  Who  is  there  here  to  fight  with  the  brave  Wattawamat  V  *  * 
Then  he  unsheathed  his  knife,  and,  whetting  the  Uade  on  his  left 

hand, 
Held  it  aloft  and  displayed  a  woman's  face  on  the  handle, 
Saying,  with  bitter  expressions,  and  look  of  sinister  meaning : 
I  have  another  at  home,  with  the  face  of  a  man  on  the  handle ; 
By  and  by  they  shall  marry ;  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  children!" 

Then  stood  Pecksuot  forth,  self-vaunting,  insulting  Miles 
Standish : 

While  with  his  fingers  he  patted  the  knife  that  hung  at  his  bosom, 

Drawing  it  half  from  his  sbeath,  and  plunging  it  back,  as  he  mut- 
tered, 

"  By  and  by  it  shall  see ;  it  shall  eat;  ah,  ha!  but  shall  speak  not ! 

This  is  the  mighty  Captain  the  white  men  have  sent  to  destroy  us! 

He  is  a  little  man  ,•  let  him  go  and  work  with  the  women !" 

Meanwhile  Standish  had  noted  the  faces  and  figures  of  Indians 
Peeping  and  creeping  about  from  bash  to  tree  in  the  forest, 
Feigning  to  look  for  game,  with  arrows  set  on  their  bow-strings, 
Drawing  about  him  still  closer  and  closer  the  net  of  their  ambush. 
But  undaunted  he  stood,  and  dissembled  and  treated  them  smoothly ; 
So  the  old  chronicles  say,  that  were  writ  in  the  days  of  the  fathers. 
But  when  he  heard  their  defiance,  the  boast,  the  taunt,  and  the 

insult, 
All  the  hot  blood  of  his  race,  of  Sir  Hugh  and  of  Thurston  de 

Standish, 
Boiled  and  beat  in  his  heart,  and  swelled  in  the  veins  of  his  tem- 
ples. 
Headlong  he  leaped  on  the  boaster,  and,  snatching  his  knife  from  its 

scabbard, 
Plunged  it  into  his  heart,  and,  reeling  backward,  the  savage 
Fell  with  his  face  to  the  sky,  and  a  fiend-like  fierceness  upon  it. 
Straight  there  arose  from  the  forest  the  awful  sound  of  the  war- 
whoop. 
And,  like  a  flurry  of  snow  on  the  whisting  wind  of  December, 
Swift  and  sudden  and  keen  came  a  flight  of  feathery  arrows. 
Then  came  a  doud  of  smoke,  and  out  of  the  clond  came  the  light- 
ning; 
Oat  of  the  lightning  thunder ;  and  death  unseen  ran  before  it. 
Frightened  the  savages  fled  for  shelter  in  swamp  and  in  thicket, 
HoUy  pursued  and  Beset ;   but  their  sachem,  the  brave  Watta- 
wamat, 
Fled  not ;?'  he  was  dead.    Unswerving  and  swift  had  a  bullet 
Passed  through  his  brain,  and  he  fell  with  bo^  hands  dntching  the 

greensward. 
Seeming  in  death  to  hold  back  from  his  foe  the  land  of  his  iathsssu 

2  F 
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There  on  the  flowen  of  the  meadow  the  wamon  lay,  nd  itPi 

them, 
Silent,  with  folded  arms,  stood  Hobomok,  friend  of  the  whii0  ■! 
Smiling  at  length  he  exclaimed   to   the  stalwart  GBptaiifl'I!^ 

month : 
"  PeckBuot  bragged  Yeiy  lond  of  hia  courage,  his  strength,  and  b 

stature, — 
Mocked  the  great  Captain,  and  called  him  a  little  man;  botl « 

now 
Big  enough  have  yon  been  to  lay  him  speechless  bdore  yoa!" 

Thus  the  first  battle  was  fought  and  won  by  the  stalwart  3EilB 

Standish. 
When  the  tidings  thereof  were  brought  to  the  village  of  Plyoo^ 
And  OS  a  trophv  of  war  the  head  of  the  brave  Wattawamst 
Scowled  from  the  roof  of  the  fort,  which  at  once  was  a  chozdi*^ 

a  fortress, 
All  who  beheld  it  rcioiced,  and  praised  the  Lord  and  took  oooflt^ 
Only  Priscilla  averted  her  face  from  this  spectre  of  terror, 
Thanking  God   in  her    heart  that  she  had  not  maioA^ 

Standish ; 
Shrinking,  feaiing  almost,  lest,  coming  home  from  his  battla, 
He  should  lay  claim  to  her  hand,  as  the  ptize  and  xewazdvl^ 

valour. 


vni. 

THB  SMNNINGhWHEBn. 

MONTn  after  month  passed  away,  and  in  Autnmn  the  ships  of  * 

merchants 
Came  with  kindred  and  friends,  with  cattle  and  com  for  tiie^' 

grims. 
All  in  the  village  was  peace ;  the  men  were  intent  on  their  kboft 
Busy  with  hewing  and  building,  with  garden-plot  and  with  ■• 

stead. 
Busy  with  breaking  the  glebe,  and  mowing  the  grass  in  tlie  b» 

dowB, 
Searching  the  sea  for  its  fish,  and  hunting  the  deer  in  the  too^ 
All  in  the  village  was  peace ;  but  at  times  the  rumour  of  wtfftf* 
Filled  the  air  with  alarm,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger. 
Bravely  the  stalwart  Miles  Standish  was  soooring  the  land  withti> 

forces, 
Waxing  valiant  in  fight  and  defeating  the  alien  annies. 
Till  his  name  had  become  a  sound  of  fear  to  the  nations. 
Anger  was  still  in  his  heart,  but  at  times  the  remoraeaiidtfB- 

trition 
Which  in  all  noble  natures  succeed  the  passionate  ontbieak, 
Came  like  a  rising  tide,  that  encounters  the  rash  of  a  river 
Staying  its  current  awhile,  but  making  it  bitter  and  bxackuh. 

Meanwhile  Alden  at  home  had  built  him  a  new  habitatioo. 
Solid,  substantial,  of  timber  rough-hewn  from  the  fin  ol  tbafoKft 


r 
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"Wooden-barred  was  the  door,  and  the  roof  was   covered  with 
WBi  rashes ; 

Latticed  the  windows  were,  and  the  window-panes  were  of  paper, 
soC  Oiled  to  admit  the  light,  while  wind  and  rain  were  exdnded. 
BkS  There  too  he  dug  a  well,  and  around  it  planted  an  orchard : 

Still  may  be  seen  to  this  day  some  trace  of  the  well  and  the  or- 
B.  J^  chard. 

Close  to  the  bouse  was  the  stall,  where,  safe  and  secure  from  an^ 
2E2  noyance, 

Baghorn,  the  snow-white  steer,  that  had  fallen  to  Alden's  allotment 
am'  In  the  division  of  cattle,  might  ruminate  in  the  night-time 

Over  the  pastures  he  cropped,  made  fragrant  by  sweet  x>ennyioyal. 

Oft  when  his  labour  was  finished,  with  eager  feet  would  the 
rC--  dreamer 

Ta'^  Follow  the  path-way  that  ran  through  the  woods  to  the  house  of 
Priscilla, 
Led  by  Illusions  romantic  and  subtile  deceptions  of  fancy, 
Pleasure  disguised  as  duty,  and  love  in  the  semblance  of  friendship. 
Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  fashioned  the  walls  of  his  dwel- 
ls ling; 

Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  delved  in  the  soil  of  his  garden; 
%::    Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  read  in  his  Bible  on  Sunday 
gi     Praise  of  virtuous  woman,  as  she  is  described  in  the  Proverbs, — 
How  the  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her  always, 
How  all  the  days  of  her  life  she  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evil. 
How  she  sceketh  the  wool  and  the  flax  and  worketh  with  gladness. 
How  she  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spindle  and  holdeth  the  distaff, 
How  she  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  herself  or  her  household, 
Knowing  her  household  are  clothed  with  the  scarlet  cloth  of  her 
,  j  weaving ! 

^         So  as  she  sat  at  her  wheel  one  afternoon  in  Autumn, 

Alden,  who  opposite  sat,  and  was  watching  her  dexterous  fingers, 
2-    As  if  the  thread  she  was  spinning  were  that  of  his  life  and  his  for- 
,0  tune, 

After  a  pause  in  their  talk,  thus  spake  to  the  sound  of  the  spindle : 
^.    «  Truly,  Priscilla,"  he  said,  "  when  I  see  you  spinning  and  spinning, 

Kever  idle  a  moment,  but  thrifty  and  thoughtful  of  others, 
» :    Suddenly  you  are  transformed,  are  visiblv  changed  in  a  moment ; 
^  J    You  are  no  longer  Priscilla,  but  Bertha  the  Beautiful  Spinner.'* 
^    Here  the  light  foot  on  the  treadle  grew  swifter  and  swifter ;  the 
j^  spindle 

Uttered  an  angry  snarl,  and  the  thread  snapped  short  in  her 
t,  fingers ; 

L       While  the  impetuous  speaker,  not  heeding  the  mischief,  continued  : 
9      ^'  You  are  the  beautiful  Bertha,  the  spinner,  the  queen  of  Helvetia; 

She  whose  story  I  read  at  a  stall  in  the  streets  of  Southampton, 

Who,  as  she  rode  on  her  palfrey,  o'er  valley  and  meadow  and 
mountain. 

Ever  was  spinning  her  thread  from  a  distaff  fixed  to  her  saddle. 

She  was  so  thrifty  and  good,  that  her  name  passed  into  a  proverb. 
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So  shall  it  be  with  your  own,  when  the  Bpizming-iriieel  ihiD  i 

longer 
Hum  in  the  house  of  the  farmer,  and  fill  its  chambetB  wxihintt 
Then  shnll  the  mothers,  reproving,  relate  how  it  wu  in  their dA» 

hooil, 
Praising'  the  good  old  times,  and  the  days  of  Piiadlla  thespimerr 
Strjii;;hc  uprose  from  her  wheel  the  beautif  ol  Puritan  mtidea, 
Pleufied  with  the  praise  of  her  thrift  from  him  whose  praise  wvik^ 

sweetest, 


pattern 

Siiow  yourself  equally  worthy  of  being  the  model  of  huabrnds. 
Hold  tliis  skein  un  your  hands,  while  I  wind  it,  ready  for  koiditf: 
Then  who  knows  bub  hereafter,  when  fashions  have  changed  ^ 

the  manners, 
Fathers  may  talk  to  their  sons  of  the  good  old  times  ol  J<fc 

Aldeu!" 
Tlius,  wiih  a  jest  and  a  laugh,  the  skein  on  his  hands  she  tdranHA 
lleaittintf  awkwanlly  there,  with  hi«  arms  extended  before  him, 
ISlie  standi  tig  graceful,  erect,  and  winding  the  thread  from  la 

liugers. 
Sometimes  chiding  a  little  his  clumsy  manner  of  holding 
Sometimes  touching  his  hands,  as  she  disentangled  expertly 
Twist  or  knot  in  the  yam,  unawares — ^for  how  could  she  help  3^ 
Bending  electrical  thnlls  through  every  nerve  in  his  body. 

Ix) !  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  a  breathless  messenger  entedl 
Bringing  in  hurry  and  heat  the  terrible  news  from  the  village 
Yes ;  Allies  Standish  was  dead  I?^— an  Indian  had  brooghtthemtte 

tidings, — 
Slain  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot  down  in  the  front  of  the  battle^ 
Into  an  ambush  beguiled,  cut  olf  with  the  whole  of  his  forces: 
All  the  town  would  be  burned,  and  all  the  people  be  mnrderai! 
Such  were  the  tidings  of  evil  that  burst  on  the  hearts  of  the  hesMtt 
Silent  and  statue-like  stood  Priscilla,  her  face  looking  bockwaid 
Still  at  the  face  of  the  speaker,  her  arms  uplifted  in  honor; 
But  John  Alden,  upstarting,  as  if  the  barb  of  the  arrow 
Piercing  the  heart  of  his  friend  had  struck  his   own,  and  had  ■>* 

dered 
Once  and  for  ever  the  bonds  that  held  him  boand  as  a  oaptive^ 
AVild  with  excess  of  sensation,  the  awful  delight  of  his  fieectom, 
Mingled  with  pain  and  regret,  unconscious  of  what  he  was  dfflPgi 
Clasped,  almost  with  a  groan,  the  motionless  f(>rm  of  Prisdlla, 
Pressing  her  close  to  his  heart,  as  for  ever  his  own,  and  exaiiiB- 

ing: 
^*  Those  whom  the  Lord  hath  united,  let  no  man  pat  them  M* 

under!" 


Even  as  rivulets  twain,  from  distant  and  separate 
Seeing  each  other  afar,  as  they  leap  from  the  rocks,  and  pnndnff 
Each  one  its  devious  path,  but  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
Bush  together  at  last,  at  their  tryBting-plaoe  in  the  fonBt ; 


fm 
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So  these  lives  that  had  ran  thos  far  in  separate  obanaelfl, 
Coining  in  sight  of  each  other,  then  swerving  and  flowing  aaonder, 
Parted  by  barriers  strong,  bat  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
Bashed  together  at  last,  and  one  was  lost  in  the  other. 


IX. 

THE  WBDDING-DAT, 

Forth  from  the  onrtain  of  clonds,  from  the  tent  of  parple  and 

scarlet, 
Issued  the  san,  the  great  High-Priest,  in  his  garments  resplendent, 
Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  in  letters  of  light,  on  his  forehead, 
Boand  the  hem  of  his  robe  the  golden  b^lU.  and  poBMgranatea. 
Blessing  the  world  he  came,  and  the  bars  of  vapoar  beneath  him 
Gleamed  like  a  grate  of  brass,  and  the  sea  at  his  feet  was  a  laver  I 

This  was  the  wedding-morn  of  Prisoilla  the  Puritan  nuddei^ 
Friends  were  assembled  together ;  the  Elder  and  Magistrate  idso 
Graced  the  scene  with  their  presence,  and  stood  like  the  Law  and 

the  Gospel, 
One  with  the  sanction  of  earth,  and  one  with  the  blessing  of 

heaven. 
Simple  and  brief  was  the  wedding,  as  that  of  Bath  and  of  Boaz. 
Softly  the  yoath  and  the  maiden  repeated  the  words  of  betrothal, 
Taking  each  other  for  husband  and  wife  in  the  Magistrate's  pre^ 

sence, 
After  the  Puritan  way,  and  the  laudable  costom  of  Holland. 
Fervently  then,  and  devoutly,  the  excellent  Elder  of  Plymouth 
Prayed  for  the  hearth  and  the  home,  that  were  founded  that  day  in 

affection, 
Speaking  of  life  and  of  death,  and  imploring  divine  benedictions. 

Xx)  1  when  the  service  was  ended,  a  form  appeared  on  the  thres- 
hold. 

Glad  in  armour  of  steel,  a  sombre  and  sorrowful  figure ! 

Why  does  the  bridegroom  start  and  stare  at  the  strange  apparition  ? 

Why  does  the  bride  turn  pale,  and  hide  her  face  upon  his  shoulder? 

Is  it  a  phantom  of  air, — a  bodiless,  spectral  illusion  ? 

Is  it  a  ghost  from  the  grave,  that  has  come  to  forbid  the  betrothal? 

Long  had  it  stood  there  unseen,  a  guest  uninvited,  unwelcomed; 

Over  its  clouded  eyes  there  had  passed  at  times  an  expression, 

Softening  the  gloom  and  revealing  the  warm  heart  hidden  beneath 
them. 

As  when  across  the  sky  the  driving  rack  of  the  rain-cloud 

Grows  for  a  moment  thin,  and  betrays  the  sun  by  its  brightness. 

Once  it  had  lifted  its  hand,  and  moved  its  li^,  but  was  silent. 

As  if  an  iron  will  had  mastered  the  fleeting  intention. 

But  when  were  ended  the  troth  and  the  prayer  and  the  last  benedic- 
tion. 

Into  the  room  it  strode,  and  the  people  beheld  with  amazement 

Bodily  there  in  his  armour  Miles  Standish  the  Captain  of  Plymouth ! 

Grasping  the  bridegroom's  handit  he  said  with  emotion, "  Forgive  me  I 
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I  hare  been  angry  and  hnrt,— too  lofQi^  have  I  cheiieliedtiiefBdif; 
I  hare  been  croel  and  hard,  bat  now,  thank  God !  it  ia  ended. 
Mine  ia  the  same  hot  blood  that  leaped  in  the  veins  of  HughBtflfr 

ish, 
SenBitive,  swift  to  resent,  but  an  swift  in  atoning  for  error. 
Never  so  much  as  now  was  Miles  Standish  the  friend  of  Job 

Alden." 
Thereapon  answered  the  bridegroom  :  <*  Let  all  be  fbgotten  betns 

ns, — 
All  save  tho  dear,  old  frienship,   and    that  shall  grow  older  d 

dearwr!" 
Then  thu  C.iptain  advanced,  and,  bowing-,  sainted  PriscillA, 
Gravely,  and  after  the  manner  of  old-fasmoned  gentry  in  EnglaBi 
Something  of  camp  and  of  court,  of  town  and  of  country,  oomaii- 

gled, 
Wishing  her  joy  of  her  wedding,  and  loudly  lauding  her  hoabmi 
Then  he  said  with  a  smile :  "  I  should  have  remembered  the  tdaig^- 
If  you  would  be  well  served,  you  must  serve  yourself ;  andmoieow, 
No  man  can  gather  cherries  m  Kent  at  the  season  of  Quistmur 

Great  was  the  people's  amazement,  and  greater  yet  their  lejoieiBg' 
Thus  to  behold  once  more  the  sun-burnt  face  of  their  Captain, 
Whom  they  had  mourned  as  dead ;  and  they  gathered  and  GrawdBi 

about  him, 
Eager  to  see  him  and  hear  him,  forgetful  of  bride  and  of  bridegzooa 
Questioning,  answering,  laughing,  and  each  interrupting  the  otkB; 
Till  the  ^ood  Captain  declared,  being  quite   overpowered  and  be> 

wildered, 
He  had  rather  by  far  break  into  an  Indian  encampment, 
Than  come  again  to  a  wedding  to  which  he  had  not  been  invited. 

Meanwhile  the  bridegroom  went  forth  and  stood  with  the  bride  it 

the  doorway, 
Breathing  the  perfumed  air  of  that  warm  and  beautiful  morning. 
Touched  with  autumnal  tints,  but  lonely  and  sad  in  the  sunshine, 
Lay  extended  before  them  the  land  of  toil  and  privation  • 
Taexe  were  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  the  barren  waste  of  the  set* 

shore, 
There  the  familiar  fields,  the  groves  of  pine,  and  the  meadows; 
But  to  their  eyes  transfignred,  it  seemed  as  the  Gurden  of  Eden, 
Filled  with  the  presence  of  Grod,  whose  voice  was  the  sound  of  the 

ocean. 

Soon  was  their  vision  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  stir  of  depu' 

ture. 
Friends  coming  forth  from  the  house,  and  impatient  of  longer  d^ 

laying. 
Each  with  his  plan  for  the  day,  and  the  work  that  was  left  nnoom- 

pleted. 
Then  ^m  a  stall  near  at  hand,  amid  exclamations  of  wonder, 
Alden  the  thoughtful,  the  careful,  so  happy,  so  iMx>nd  of  PrisdllSy 
Brought  out  his  snow-white  steer,  obeying  the  hand  of  its  mastefi 
Led  by  a  cord  that  was  tied  to  an  iron  ring  in  its  noBtrils, 
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Covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  a  cnshion  placed  for  a  saddle. 

She  should  not  walk,  he  said,  through  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 
noonday ; 

Nay,  she  should  ride  like  a  queen,  not  plod  along  like  a  peasant. 

Somewhat  alarmed  at  first,  but  reassured  by  the  others, 

Placing  her  hand  on  the  cushion,  her  foot  in  the  hand  of  her  hus- 
band, 

Gaily,  with  joyous  laugh,  Priscilla  mounted  her  palfrey. 

''  Nothing  is  wanted  now,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  *^  but  the  distafiE ; 

Then  you  would  be  in  truth  my  queen,  my  beautiful  Bertha!" 

Onward  the  bridal  procession  now  moved  to  theirnew  habitation ; 

Happy  husband  and  wife,  and  friends  conversing  together. 

Pleasantly  murmured  the  brook,  as  they  crossed  we  ford  in  the 
forest, 

Pleased  with  the  image  that  passed,  like  a  dream  of  love  through 
its  bosom, 

Tremulous,  floating  in  air,  o'er  the  depths  of  the  azure  abysses. 

Down  through  the  golden  leaves  the  sun  was  pouring  nis  splen- 
dours. 

Gleaming  on  purple  grapes,  that,  from  branches  above  them  sus- 
pended, 

Mingled  their  odorous  breath  with  the  balm  of  the  pine  and  the  fir- 
tree. 

Wild  and  sweet  as  the  clusters  that  grew  in  the  vstUey  of  Eshool. 

Like  a  picture  it  seemed  of  the  primative,  pastoral  ages. 

Fresh  with  the  youth  of  the  world,  and  recalling  Bebecca  and  Isaac, 

Old  and  yet  ever  new,  and  simple  and  beautiful  always. 

Love  immortal  and  young  in  the  endless  succession  of  lovers, 

So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  passed  onward  the  bridal  proces- 
sion^ 
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noma  i  gra  Tan  oaatutdo  lor  lai 
Tkcendo  in  Mr  di  id  longa  riga» 


PROMETHEUB, 

OB  THB  FOB^B  FORBTHOUOHT* 

Of  PromethenB,  how  undannfcecl 

On  Olympag*  shiniDg  bastioxiB 
His  audacioas  foot  he  planted, 
Hvths  are  told  and  songt  are  ehanntedf 

IFoU  of  promptingB  and  saggestiona. 

Beantifnl  is  the  tradition 

Of  that  flight  through  heayeoly  portalSL 
The  old  classic  snpeTstitioa 
Of  the  theft  and  the  transmiaeion 

Of  the  fire  of  the  Immortals  I 

First  the  deed  of  noble  daring. 

Bom  of  heavenward  aspiration^ 
Then  the  fire  with  mortalis  sharing^. 
Then  the  vnlture, — the  despairing 

Cry  of  pain  on  crags  Oaucaaian. 

All  is  but  a  symbol  painted 

Of  the  Poet,  Fropiiet,  Seer ; 
Only  those  are  crowned  and  sainted 
Who  with  grief  have  been  acquainted. 

Making  nations  nobler,  freer. 

In  their  feverish  exultations, 

In  their  triumph  and  their  yearning. 
In  their  passionate  pulsations. 
In  their  words  among  the  nations, 
The  Promethean  wee  is  burning. 

Shall  it,  then,  be  unavailing, 

All  this  toil  for  human  cndture  ? 
Through  the  doud-rack,  dark  and  traHin^, 
Must  they  see  above  them  sailing 
O'er  life's  barren  crags  the  vulture  ? 

456 
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Such  a  fate  as  this  was  BantoH^ 

By  defeat  and  exile  maddened  i 
Thus  were  Milton  and  Cerrantcs, 
Nature's  priests  and  CSorybantes. 

By  affliction  touched  and  saddened* 

But  the  glories  so  transcendent 

That  around  their  memories  chytflPy 
And,  on  all  their  steps  attendant, 
Make  their  darkened  lives  resplendent 

With  such  gleams  of  inward  lustre) 

All  the  melodies  mysterious, 

Through  the  dreary  darkness  choonted  ; 
Thoughts  in  attitudes  imperious, 
Voices  soft,  and  deep,  and  smous, 

Words  that  whisp^red^  songs  that  baimted  I 

All  the  soul  in  rapt  suspenskm, 

All  the  quiyering,  palpitating 
Chords  of  Hfe  in  utmost  tensiooi^ 
With  the  fervour  of  invention, 

With  the  rapture  of  creating  t 

Ah,  Prometheua;  heaven-scaling  t 

Li  such  hours  of  exultation 
Even  in  the  faintest  heart,  unquaUtngi 
Might  behold  the  vulture  sailing 

!uound  the  doudy  crags  Caucasian ! 

Though  to  all  there  is  not  given 

Strength  for  such  sublime  endeaVQur* 
Thus  to  scale  the  walls  of  heav^i^ 
And  to  leaven  with  fiery  leaven 

All  the  hearts  of  moi  for  evey  ; 

Yet  all  bards,  whose  hearts  unhlightQd 

Honour  and  believe  the  presfiiage, 
Hold  aloft  their  torches  lighted. 
Gleaming  through  the  reums  )>3nighted, 

As  they  onwa^  bear  the  niessage ! 


THE  LADDER  OF  ST.  AUQUSTINIl. 

Saint  Avgustinb!  well  hast  thou  said, 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 

A  ladder,75  jf  ^q  j^jxL  but  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame  I 

All  common  things  each  day's  events, 
That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end. 

Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents. 
Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend* 
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THE  WABDEN  OF  THB  OKVQUBFOBTS. 

A  MiOT  was  driTiD^  down  the  BdtiHli  Chaimel, 

The  day  was  jost  begun, 
And  throagn  the  window-paiMB,  on  floor  and  panel, 

Btreamed  the  red  antymnam. 

It  ^anoed  on  flowing  flag  and  rippling  pennooi 

And  the  white  saite  of  ships ; 
And  from  the  frowning  ramptft,  the  black  cannon 

Hailed  it  with  feTeriah  npSb 

Sandwich  and  Bomney,  Hastings,  Hjthe,  andDovefi 

Were  all  alert  that  day, 
To  see  the  French  war-steameni  speeding  OYCr, 

When  the  log  deared  awaj. 

Sullen  and  silent,  and  like  ooachant  lions, 

Their  cannon,  through  the  night, 
Holding  their  breath,  bad  watched,  iagsiBL defiance^ 

The  sea«coaat  oppoaite. 

And  now  they  roared  at  dnini-beatfh>mtheir8tatioii8 

On  every  citadel ; 
Each  answering  each,  with  morning  salutations, 

That  all  was  well. 

And  down  the  coast,  all  takii^  np  the  burden, 

Replied  the  distant  forts, 
As  if  to  summon  from  his  sleep  the  Warden 

And  Lord  of  the  Cinqne  Ports. 

Him  shall  no  sunshine  from  the  fields  of  azuie^ 

No  drum-beat  from  the  wall. 
No  morning  gun  from  the  black  forts  embraanre, 

Awaken  with  its  call ! 

No  more,  surveying  with  an  eye  impartial 

The  long  line  of  the  coast. 
Shall  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  old  Field  Marshal 

Be  seen  upon  his  post  I 

For  in  the  night,  unseen,  a  single  wairior, 

In  sombre  harness  mailed, 
Dreaded  of  man,  and  sumamed  the  Destroyer, 

The  rampart  wall  has  scaled^ 

He  passed  into  the  chamber  of  the  sleqoer, 

The  dark  and  silent  room, 
And  as  he  entered,  darker  grew,  and  deeper, 

The  silence  and  the  gloom. 

He  did  not  pause  to  parley  or  dissemble, 

But  smote  the  Warden  hoar. 
Ah !  what  a  blow !  that  made  all  England  tremUs 

And  groan  from  shore  to  shore. 
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Meanwhile,  without,  the  surly  cannon  waited. 

The  sun  rose  bright  o'eriiead; 
Nothing  in  Nature's  aspect  intimated 

That  a  great  man  was  dead. 


HAUNTED  HOUSES. 

All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  dieA 
Are  haunted  houses.    Through  the  open  dooiB 

The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide, 
With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floors. 

We  meet  them  at  the  door- way,  on  the  stair, 
Along  the  passages  they  come  and  go, 

Impalpable  impressions  on  the  air, 
A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro. 

There  are  more  guests  at  table,  than  the  hosts 

Invited ;  the  illuminated  haU 
Is  thronged  with  quiet,  inoffensive  ghosts. 

As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

The  stranger  at  my  fireside  cannot  see 
The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear ; 

He  but  perceives  what  is ;  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  dear. 

We  have  no  title-deeds  to  house  or  lands ; 

Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  dates 
From  graves  forgotten  stretch  their  dusty  hands. 

And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates. 

The  spirit-world  around  this  world  of  sense 
Floats  Uke  an  atmosphere,  and  everywhere 

Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists  and  vapours  dense 
A  vital  breath  of  m(n:e  eth^^eal  air. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 

By  opposite  attractions  and  desires ; 
The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys. 

And  the  more  noble  instinct  that  aspires. 

These  perturbations,  this  perpetual  jar 
Of  earthly  wants  and  aspirations  high. 

Come  from  the  influence  of  an  unseen  star. 
An  undiscovered  planet  in  our  sky. 

And  as  the  moon  from  some  dark  gate  of  cloud 
Throws  o'er  the  sea  a  floating  bndge  of  light. 

Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fancies  orowd 
Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night, — 

So  from  the  world  of  spuits  there  descends 
A  bridge  of  light,  connecting  it  with  thi& 

O'er  whose  unsteady  floor,  that  sways  and  bends. 
Wander  our  thoughts  above  the  dark  abyss. 
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IS  THE  CHURCHYAKD  AT  CAMBBIDGEL 

Is  the  village  charchjard  she  lies. 
Dust  is  in  her  beautiful  ejes. 

No  more  she  breathes,  nor  iSeels,  nor  stin: 
At  her  feet  and  at  her  head 
Lies  a  slave  to  attend  the  dead. 

Bat  their  dost  is  white  as  heis. 

Was  she  a  lady  of  high  degree. 
So  much  in  love  with  the  vanity 

And  foolish  pomp  of  this  world  of  oiub? 
Or  was  it  Christian  charity, 
And  lowliness  and  humility, 

The  richest  and  rarest  of  all  dowers  ? 

Who  shall  tell  ns?  No  one  speaks; 
No  colour  shoots  into  those  cheeks. 

Either  of  anger  or  of  pride, 
At  the  mde  question  we  have  asked - 
Nor  will  the  mystery  be  unmasked  ' 

By  those  who  are  sleeping  at  her  side 

Hereafter?— And  do  you  think  to  look 
On  the  terrible  pages  of  that  Book 

To  find  her  failings,  faults,  and  enois  ? 
Ah,  you  will  then  have  other  caree. 
In  your  own  short-comings  and  despairs. 

In  your  own  secret  sins  and  tenors! 


THE  EMPEROR'S  BIRD'S  NEST. 

Oncb  the  Emperor  Charles  of  Spain, 
With  his  swarthy,  grave  commanders, 

I  forget  in  what  campaign, 

Long  besiep^ed,  in  mud  and  rain, 
Some  old  frontier  town  of  Elanders. 

Up  and  down  the  dreary  camp. 
In  great  boots  of  iSpaDish  leather, 

Striding  with  a  measured  tramp, 

These  Hidalgos,  dull  and  damp, 
Cursed  the  Frenchmen,  cursed  the  weatbOL 

Thus  as  to  and  fro  they  went. 
Over  upland  and  through  hollow, 

Giving  their  impatience  vent. 

Perched  upon  the  Emperor's  tent, 
In  her  nest,  they  spied  a  swalk>w. 

Yes,  it  was  a  swallow's  nest. 

Built  of  clay  and  hair  of  horses. 
Mane,  or  tale,  or  dragoon's  crest, 
Found  on  hedge-rows  east  and  west^ 

After  skirmish  of  the  forces. 
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Then  an  old  Hidalgo  said, 

As  he  twirled  his  gray  mastachio, 
"  Sure  this  swaUow  overhead 
Thinks  the  Emperor's  tent  a  shed. 

And  the  Emperor  but  a  Macho  !"^ 

Hearing  his  imperial  name 

Coupled  with  those  words  of  malice, 
Half  in  anger,  half  in  shame, 
Forth  the  great  campaigner  came 

Slowly  from  his  canvass  palace. 

*'  Let  no  hand  the  bird  molest," 

Said  he  solemnly,  '*  nor  hurt  her  I" 
Adding  then,  by  way  of  jest, 
*'  Golondrina  is  my  guest, 

'Tis  the  wife  of  some  deserter!" 

Swift  as  bowstring  speeds  a  shaft. 
Through  the  camp  was  spread  the  rnmour. 

And  the  soldiers,  as  they  quaffed 

Flemish  beer  at  dinner,  laughed 
At  the  Emperor's  pleasant  humour. 

So  unharmed  and  unafraid 

Sat  the  swallow  still  and  brooded, 
Tin  the  constant  cannonade 
Through  the  walls  a  broach  had  made, 

And  the  siege  was  thus  concluded. 

Then  the  army,  elsewhere  bent. 

Struck  its  tents  as  if  disbanding, 
Only  not  the  Emperor's  tent. 
For  he  ordered,  ere  he  went. 

Very  curtly,  "  Leave  it  standing!" 

So  it  stood  there  all  alone. 

Loosely  flapping,  torn  and  tattered. 
Till  the  brood  was  fledged  and  flown, 
Singing  o'er  those  walls  of  stone 

Which  the  cannon-shot  had  shattered. 


THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

Two  angels,  one  of  Life  and  one  of  Death, 
Passed  o'er  our  village  as  the  morning  broke; 

The  dawn  was  on  their  faces  and  beneath, 
The  sombre  houses  hearsed  with  plumes  of  smoke. 

Their  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same, 
Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of  white : 

But  one  was  crowned  with  amaranth,  as  with  flame, 
And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of  light. 
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I  saw  them  pause  on  tiheir  cdettial  wmT| 
Then  said  I,  with  deep  fear  and  donot  o|iiirenedl, 

*'  Beat  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  leat  tho«  betray 
Hie  place  where  thy  belored  aie  at  ftstl** 

And  he  who  wore  the  crown  of  aspbodete, 
Descendinfi^,  at  my  door  began  to  knodk, 

And  my  aonl  sank  within  me,  as  in  wella 
The  waters  sink  before  an  eaxOtqoakief^  ahodc 

I  recognised  the  nameless  agony, 
The  terror  and  the  tremor  and  the  paAo, 

That  oft  before  had  filled  or  haunted  me, 
And  now  returned  with  threefoLd  strength  agsin. 

The  door  I  opened  to  my  heavenly  guest^ 
And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  heard  Gk>d'8  voioe ; 

And,  knowing  whatsoe'er  Ke  sent  was  best, 
Dared  neither  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 

Then  with  a  smile,  that  filled  the  house  with  light, 
*^  My  errand  is  not  Death,  but  Life,"  he  said; 

And  ere  I  answered,  passing  out  of  sight, 
On  his  celestial  embassy  he  sped. 

'Twas  at  thy  door,  O  friend !  and  not  at  mine, 
The  angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath, 

Pausing,  descended,  and  with  voice  divine. 
Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound  like  Death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom, 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin  ; 

And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened  room, 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

All  is  of  Qod  I  If  He  but  wave  His  hand. 
The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick  and  loud, 

Till,  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 
Lo !  He  looks  back  from  the  departing  dond. 

Angels  of  life  and  Death  alike  are  His; 

Without  His  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this. 

Against  His  messengers  to  shut  the  door? 


DAYLIGHT  AND  MOONLiaHT. 

In  broad  daylight,  and  at  noon^ 
Yesterday  I  saw  the  moon 
Sailing  high,  but  faint  and  white^ 
As  a  school-boy's  paper  kite, 

In  broad  daylight,  yesterday, 
I  read  a  Poet's  mystic  lay  ^ 
And  it  seemed  to  me  at  moat 
As  a  phantom,  or  a  ghost. 
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But  at  length  the  feverish  daj 
Like  a  passion  died  away, 
And  the  night,  serene  and  still, 
Fell  on  the  village,  vale,  and  lull. 

Then  the  moon  in  all  her  prid^ 
Like  a  spirit  glorified, 
Filled  and  overflowed  the  niglit 
With  revelations  of  her  lighL 

And  the  Poet's  song  again 
Passed  like  music  through  my  brdia ; 
Kight  interpreted  to  me 
All  its  grace  and  mystery. 


THE  JEWISH  CEMETERY  AT  NEWPOET. 

How  strange  it  seems !  These  Hebrews  in  their  graves, 
Close  b^  the  street  of  this  fair  seaport  town, 

Silent  beside  the  never-silent  waves, 
At  rest  in  all  this  moving  up  and  down ! 

The  trees  are  white  with  dust,  that  o'er  their  deep 
Wave  their  broad  curtains  in  the  south- wind'B  breath 

While  underneath  such  leafy  tents  they  keep 
The  long,  mysterious  Exoidus  of  Death. 

And  these  sepulchral  stones,  so  old  and  brown, 
That  pave  with  level  flags  their  burial-place, 

Seem  like  the  tablets  of  the  Law,  thrown  down 
And  broken  by  Moses  at  the  mountain's  base. 

The  very  names  recorded  here  are  strange, 
Of  foreign  accent,  and  of  different  dimes; 

Alvares  and  Bivera  interchange 
With  Abraham  and  Jacob  of  old  times. 

"  Blessed  be  God !  for  He  created  Death !" 
The  mourners  said, "  and  Death  is  rest  and  peace ;" 

Then  added,  in  the  certainty  of  faith, 
*'  And  giveth  Life  that  never  more  shall  ceafie.*' 

Closed  are  the  portals  of  their  Synagogue, 
No  Psalms  of  David  now  the  silence  break, 

No  Babbi  reads  the  ancient  Decalogue, 
Li  the  grand  dialect  the  Prophets  spake. 

Qone  are  the  living,  but  the  dead  remain. 
And  not  neglected ;  for  a  hand  unseen. 

Scattering  its  bounty,  like  a  summer  rain. 
Still  keeps  their  graves  and  their  remembrance  green. 

How  came  they  here  ?  What  burst  of  Christian  hate 

What  persecution,  merciless  and  blind. 
Drove  o'er  the  sea— that  desert  desolate^ 

These  Ishmaels  and  H^garsof  manldadT 
2  O 
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Ther  lired  in  hadow  itreete  and  lanes  ofanure, 
Ghetto  and  JodenitraaB,  in  mirk  and  miie; 

Taught  in  the  school  of  patience  to  endoze 
The  life  of  angnish  and  the  death  of  fire. 

All  their  lives  long,  with  the  unleaTened  bread 

And  bitter  herbs  of  exile  and  its  feaza. 
The  wasting  famine  of  the  heart  they  f ed. 

And  slaked  its  thirst  with  marah  of  their  teaz& 

Anathema  maranatha  I  wastheciy 

That  rang  from  town  to  town,  from  street  to  street; 
At  every  gate  the  aocnrsed  Mordecai 

Was  mocked  and  jeered,  and  spumed  bj  Ohzistian  &et. 

Pride  and  humiliation  hand  in  hand 

Walked  with  them  through  the  world  whece'ertbeyvBot; 
Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  theaandi 

And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent. 

For  in  the  backgrround  figures  vague  and  vast 
Of  patriarchs  and  of  prophets  rose  sublime^ 

And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  Past 
They  saw  reflected  in  the  coming  time. 

And  thus  for  ever  with  reverted  lo(^ 
The  mptic  volume  of  the  world  they  read. 

Spelling  it  backward^  like  a  Hebrew  book, 
Till  life  became  a  Legend  of  the  D^uL 

But  ah  I  what  once  has  been  shall  be  no  moze! 

The  groaning  earth  in  travail  and  in  pain 
Brings  forth  its  races,  but  does  not  zestm^ 

Ajid  the  dead  nations  never  ziae  again. 


OUVEB  BASSELIN.9> 

Ik  the  Valley  of  the  Yire 

Still  is  seen  an  ancient  mHI, 
With  its  gables  quaint  and  queer^ 
And  breath  the  window  sill, 
On  the  stone, 
These  words  alone : 
«  Oliver  Basselin  lived  here." 

Far  above  it,  on  the  itoep» 

Buined  stands  the  old  ChfiteMi ; 
Nothing  but  the  donjon-keqp 
Left  for  shelter  <x  for  showt 
Its  vacant  eyes 
Stare  at  the  skies, 
Stare  at  tibe  valley  green  and  dectpt 
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Once  a  convent,  old  and  brown, 
/    Looked,  but  ah!  it  looks  no  more, 
From  the  neighbouring  hillside  down 
On  the  rushing  and  the  roar 
'  Of  the  stream 
Whose  sunny  gleam 
Cheers  the  little  Norman  town. 

In  that  darksome  mill  of  stone, 
To  the  water's  dash  and  din, 
Careless,  humble,  and  unknown, 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin, 
Songs  that  fill 
That  ancient  mill 
With  a  splendour  of  its  own. 

Never  feeling  of  unrest 

Broke  the  pleasant  dream  he  dreamed  ; 
Only  made  to  be  his  nest. 
All  the  lovely  valley  seemed : 
No  desire 
Of  soaring  higher 
Stirred  or  flattered  in  his  breast 

True,  his  songs  were  not  divine ; 

Were  not  songs  of  that  high  art, 
Which  as  winds  do  in  the  pine. 
Find  an  answer  in  each  neart ; 
But  the  mirth 
Of  this  green  earth 
Laughed  and  revelled  in  his  line* 

From  the  alehouse  and  the  inn. 
Opening  on  the  narrow  street, 
Came  the  loud,  convivial  din. 
Singing  and  applause  of  feet, 
The  laughing  lays 
That  in  those  days 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin. 

In  the  castle,  cased  in  steel. 

Knights,  who  fought  at  Aginoourt, 
Watched  and  waited  spur  on  heel ; 
But  the  poet  sang  for  sport 
Songs  that  rang 
Another  clang. 
Songs  that  lowlier  hearts  could  feeL 

In  the  convent,  dad  in  gray, 

Sat  the  monks  in  lonely  cells, 
Paced  the  cloisters,  knelt  to  pray, 
And  the  poet  heard  their  bells; 
But  his  rhymes 
Found  other  chimes. 
Nearer  to  the  earth  than  they. 
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Gone  are  all  the  batons  bold, 

Oone  are  all  the  knights  and  wcpibea, 
Gone  the  abbot  steni  and  oold. 
And  the  brotherhood  of  friazs; 
Not  a  name   * 
Bemains  to  f ame^ 
From  those  mooldering  days  of  bid ! 

Bat  the  po^'a  memoiy  hers 

Of  the  landscape  makes  »  pait; 
like  the  river,  swift  and  clear. 
Flows  his  song  through  many  a  lieart ; 
Haunting  still 
That' ancient  mi]]. 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Yiieu 
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TJndeb.  the  walls  of  Konterey 

At  daybreak  the  bugles  began  to  play, 

Victor  Galbraith! 
In  the  mist  of  the  morning  damp  and  gray, 
These  were  the  words  they  seemed  to  say : 

"  Come  forth  to  thy  death, 

Victor  Galbraith!*'^ 

Forth  he  came,  with  a  martial  tread ; 
Firm  was  his  step,  erect  his  head ; 

Victor  Gaibraith, 
He  who  so  well  the  bugle  played, 
Oonld  not  mistake  the  words  it  said : 

"  Come  forth  to  thy  death, 

Victor  Gaibraith !" 

He  looked  at  the  earth,  he  looked  at  the  Bky, 
He  looked  at  the  files  of  musketry, 

Victor  Gaibraith ! 
And  he  said,  with  a  steady  voice  and  eye, 
**  Take  good  aim ;  I  am  ready  to<21e  I" 

Thus  challenges  death 

Victor  Gaibraith. 

Twelve  fiery  tongues  flashed  straight  and  led, 
Six  laden  balls  on  their  errand  sped ; 

Victor  Gaibraith 
Falls  to  the  ground,  but  he  is  not  dead : 
His  name  was  not  stamped  on  those  balls  of  lead, 

And  they  only  scathe 

Victor  Gaibraith. 

Three  balls  are  in  his  breast  and  bcain, 
But  he  rises  out  of  the  dust  again, 

Victor  Gaibraith  I 
The  water  he  drinks  has  a  bloody  stain ; 
<«  O  kill  me,  and  put  me  out  of  jny  .paiaJ** 
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In  his  agony  prayeth 
Yictor  G-albratt^. 

Forth  dart  once  more  those  tongaes  of  fUme, 
And  the  bugler  has  died  the  death  of  flhamOt 

Yictor  Galbraith! 
His  soul  has  gone  back  to  whence  it  gmbm^ 
And  no  one  answers  to  the  name, 

When  the  Sergeant  saith, 

"Victor  Galbraith!" 

Under  the  wall  of  Monterey 

By  night  a  bugle  is  heard  to  play 

Yictor  Galbraith! 
Through  the  mist  of  the  valley  damp  and  gray. 
The  sentinels  hear  the  sound,  and  Bay, 

<<  That  is  the  wraith 

Of  Victor  Galbraith  r 


MY  LOST  YOUTH. 

Oftrn  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town. 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 
And  a  verse  of  a  liapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still : 
"  A  boy's  wiU  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thooghts." 

I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees^ 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams, 
The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas, 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperidee 
Of  all  mv  boyish  dreams. 
And  the  burden  of  that  old  song'^ 
It  murmurs  and  listens  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  wiU, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  arelong,  long  thoughtB," 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  alipsy 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free ; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  shipa, 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 
And  the  voice  of  that  wavward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  stiU : 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  arelong,  long  tllOttgbts." 

I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shoce^ 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill : 
The  sun-rise  gun,  with  its  hoUow  roar, 
The  drum-beat  ^repeated  o'er  and  o'Vi 
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And  the  bagle  wfld  and  BhiilL 

And  the  mnpic  of  that  old  song 

Throbs  in  memory  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoaghts." 

I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away,^ 

How  it  thundered  o'er  the  tide  I 
And  the  dead  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  o'erlooking  the  tranquil  bay, 
Where  they  in  battle  died. 
And  the  sound  of  that  mournful  song 
Qoes  through  me  with  a  thrill : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
Atid  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves, 

The  shadows  of  Deering's  Woods :       r 
And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 
In  quiet  neighbourhoods. 
And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  8(Hig, 
It  flutters  and  murmurs  still : 
"  A  boy^s  will  is  the  wind's  will,  , 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 

Across  the  schoolboy's  brain ; 
The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart, 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
■     Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 

And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

There  are  things  of  which  I  may  not  speak ; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die ; 
There  arethonghtsthat  make  the  strong  heart  weak. 
And  bring  a  pallor  into  the  cheek, 
And  a  mist  before  the  eya 
And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Ciome  over  me  like  a  chill : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town ; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 
.    And  the  trees  that  o'ershado  w  each  well-known  street. 
As  they  balance  up  and  down. 
Are  singing  the  beautiful  song. 
Are  sighing  and  whispering  still : 
'*  A  boy's,  will  is  the  wind's  wil. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long^  long  tboa^tB." 
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And  Deering^B  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain. 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were 
I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 
And  the  strange  and  beantifnl  song, 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  stfll, 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  a  youth  are  long,  long  thoaghts.*' 


rv 


THE  ROPEWALK. 

In  that  building,  long  and  low. 
With  its  windows  all  a-row, 

^ike  the  port-holes  of  a  hulk, 
Human  spiders  spin  and  spin, 
Backward  down  their  thread  so  thin 

Drooping,  each  a  hempen  bulk. 

At  the  end,  an  open  door ; 
Squares  of  sunshine  on  the  floor 

light  the  long  and  dusky  lane ; 
And  the  whirring  of  a  wheel, 
Dull  and  drowsy,  makes  me  feel 

All  its  spokes  are  in  my  brain* 

As  the  spinners  to  the  end 
Downward  go  and  re-ascend. 

Gleam  the  lon^  threads  in  the  sun ; 
While  within  this  brain  of  mine 
Cobwebs  brighter  and  more  fine 

By  the  busy  wheel  are  spun. 

Twa  fair  maidens  in  a  swing, 
Like  white  doves  upon  the  wing, 
'    First  before  my  vision  pass ; 
Laughing,  as  their  gentle  hands 
Closely  clasp  the  twisted  strands. 
At  their  shadow  on  the  grass. 

Then  a  booth  of  mountebanks. 
With  its  smell  of  tan  and  planks. 

And  a  girl  poised  high  in  air 
On  a  cord,  in  spangled  dress. 
With  a  faded  lovehness. 

And  a  weary  look  of  care. 

Then  a  homestead  among  farms. 
And  a  woman  with  bare  arms 
Drawing  water  from  a  well  j 
As  the  bucket  mounts  apace. 
With  it  mounts  her  own  fair  face, 
*  Aa  At  some  magician's  spell. 
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Then  an  old  man  in  » towor, 
Hinging  loud  the  noontide  hone, 

While  the  rope  coiiB  round  andsonad 
LDce  a  aerpent  at  his  f  eet. 
And  agaiUj  in  swift  letreaty 

Neady  lifts  him  from  the  gromML. 

Then  within  a  prison-yard, 
Faoes  fixed,  and  stem,  and  hard. 

Laughter  and  indeoent  mirth  f 
Ah!  itisthe^allowR-tree; 
Breath  of  Christian  charity, 

Blow,  and  sweep  it  from  the  earth! 

Then  a  schoolboy,  with  his  kite 
Gleaming  in  a  sky  of  light. 

And  an  eager,  upward  kok ; 
Steeds  poisued  through  lane  aiscl  MA  | 
Fowlers  with  their  snares  ooooealed; 

And  an  angler  by  a  brook. 

Ships  rejoldnein  the  breeze. 
Wrecks  that  float  o'er  unknown  teas, 

Anchors  dragged  through  faithleas  aand ; 
8ea-f0g  drifting  o^erhead^ 
And,  with  lessening  line  and  lead, 

Sulors  feeling  for  the  land. 

All  these  soenes  do  I  behold. 
These,  and  many  left  untold. 

In  that  building  long  and  lo?r;. 
While  the  wheel  goes  round  and  n)inid» 
With  a  drowsy  dreamy  sound. 

All  the  spinners  backward  go. 


THE  GOLDEN  MZLESTONB: 

JjulFLEBB  are  the  treea;  their  purple  brandies 
Spread  thenuielves  abroad,  like  reefs  o£  oondy 

Rising  silent 
Li  the  Bed  Sea  of  the  Winter  sonset. 

From  the  hundred  chimneys  of  the  YiUa^ 
Like  the  Afreet  in  the  Arabian  story, 

Smoky  columna 
Tower  aloft  into  the  air  of  amber. 

At  the  window  winks  the  flickering  &e-l!ght ; 
Here  and  there  the  lamps  of  evening  glinuner, 

Social  watch-fires 
Answering  one  another  through  the  darkness^ 

On  the  hearth  the  lighted  logs  are  glowing; 
And  like  Ariel  in  the  cloven  pine-tree^ 

For  its  freedom 
Groans  and  sigha  the  air  imprisoned  in  than* 
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By  the  fireside  there  are  old  men  sested, 
Seeing  mined  cities  in  the  a8he% 

Askinf?  sadly 
Of  the  past  what  it  can  ne'er  testoie  them. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  youthful  dreamers, 
Building  castles  fair,  with  stately  stairways, 

Asking  blin^y 
Of  the  Future  wluic  it  cannot  gire  them. 

By  the  fireside  tragedies  are  acted, 

In  whose  scenes  appear  two  actors  only. 

Wife  and  husband. 
And  above  them  Gtod  the  sole  spectator. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  peace  and  comfort, 
Wives  and  children,  with  fair  thoughtful  faces, 

Waiting,  watching 
For  a  well-biown  footstep  in  the  passage* 

fSach  man's  chimney  is  his  Golden  Milestone ; 
Is  the  central  point,  from  which  he  measures 

Every  distance 
Through  the  gateways  of  the  world  around  him. 

In  his  farthest  wanderings  still  he  sees  it ; 

Hears  the  talking  flame,  the  answering  night-wind, 

As  he  heard  them 
When  he  sat  witii  those  who  were,  but  are  not. 

Happy  he  whom  neither  wealth  nor  fashion, 
Kor  the  march  of  the  encroaching  city, 

Drives  an  exile 
From  the  hearth  of  his  ancestral  homestead. 

We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 

FTIl  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculptnies, 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations  I 


CATAWBA  WUm. 

This  song  <A  mine 
Is  a  song  of  the  Vine, 

To  be  sung  by  the  glowing  embers 
Of  wayside  inns. 
When  the  rain  begins 

To  darken  the  drear  Novembei& 

It  is  not  a  song 

Of  the  Scuppemong, 
From  warm  Carolinian  TalleySi 

Nor  the  Isabel 

And  the  Mnscadel 
That  bask  in  our  garden  aUeya, 
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Kor  the  red  Mustang^ 

Whose  dusters  hang 
0*er  the  waves  of  the  Godondo, 

And  the  fiery  flood 

Of  whose  purple  blood 
HiB  a  dash  of  Spanish  brayado. 

For  richest  and  best 

Is  the  wine  of  the  West, 
That  growsby  the  Beantiful  Biver; 

Whose  sweet  perfume 

Fills  an  the  room 
THth  a  benison  on  the  giver, 

And  as  hollow  trees 

Are  Uie  haunts  of  bees, 
For  ever  going  and  coming ; 

So  tins  crystal  hive 

Is  an  alive 
With  aswaimingand  buzzing  andhammug. 

Very  good  in  its  way 

Is  the  y  erzenay, 
Or  the  SiUery  soft  and  creamy ; 

But  Catawba  wine 

Has  a  taste  more  divine, 
Moie  dulcet,  delicious,  and  dreamy, 

There  prows  no  vine 
By  the  haunted  Rhine, 

By  Danube  or  Guadalquivir, 
Kor  on  island  or  cape, 
That  bears  such  a  grape 

As  grows  by  the  Beautiful  Eiver, 

Drugged  is  their  juice 

For  foreign  use. 
When  shipped  o*er  the  reeling  Atlantic,  * 

To  rack  our  brains 

With  the  fever  pains. 
That  have  driven  the  Old  World  frantic. 

To  the  sewers  and  sinks 
With  all  such  drinks, 
'    And  after  them  tumble  the  mixer ; 
For  a  poison  malign. 
Is  such  Borgia  wine, 
Or  at  best  but  a  DevH's  Elixir. 

While  pure  as  a  spring 

Is  the  wine  I  sing, 
And  to  praise  it,  one  needs  but  name  it ; 

For  Catawba  wine 

Has  need  of  no  sign, 
ITo  tavem-bnsh  to  proclaim  It. 
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And  this  Song  of  the  Yinei  . 
.    This  greeting  of  mine, 
The  winds  and  the  birds  shall  deliver 

To  the  Queen  of  the  West, 

In  her  garlands  dressed, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  Rirer. 


SANTA  FIL0MENA.8i 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought. 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise,^    ' 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 

And  li{ts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honour  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 
And  by  their  ovei-flow 
Eaise  us  from  what  is  low! 

Thus  tlibught  I,  as  by  night  I  read 

Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead. 
The  trenches  cold  and  damp. 
The  starved  and  frozen  camp,— 

The  wounded  from  the  battle-plain. 
In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain. 

The  cheerless  corridors. 

The  cold  and  stony  floors, 

Lo !  in  that  house  of  misery 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom, 
And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bHss, 
The  speechless  sufferer  turns  to  kisa 

Her  shadow,  as  it  falls  » 

Upon  the  darkening  walls 

As  if  a  dcor  in  heaven  should  be 
Opened  and  then  closed  suddenly, 
The  vision  came  and  went, 
The  light  shone  and  was  spent 

On  England's  annals,  through  the  lon^ 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 
That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 
•  From  portals  of  the  past. 
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**  I  own  six  bnndred  reindeer, 

With  sheep  and  swine  beside } 
I  have  tribute  from  the  Finos, 
Whalebone  and  reindeer  sldni^ 

And  ropes  of  wakos-hide* 

*'  I  ploughed  the  land  with  honei^ 

Bnt  my  heart  was  ill  at  ease, 
For  the  old  seafaring  men 
Came  to  me  now  and  then, 

With  their  sagas  of  l^e  seas  ^ 

"  Of  Iceland  and  of  Greenland| 

And  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
And  the  undiscovered  deep  ;— 
I  coold  not  eat  nor  sleep 

For  thinking  of  those  seas. 

"  To  the  northward  stretched  the  deflert^ 

How  far  I  fain  would  know; 
60  at  last  I  sallied  forth. 
And  three  days  sailed  due  north| 

As  far  as  the  whale-ships  go. 

"  To  the  west  of  me  was  the  ocean, 

To  the  right  the  desolate  shorey 
But  did  not  slacken  sail 
For  the  walrus  or  the  whale . 

Till  after  three  days  more. 

"  The  days  grew  longer  and  longer, 

Till  they  became  as  one, 
And  southward  through  thehazd 
I  saw  the  sullen  blaze 

Of  the  red  midnight  sns. 

"  And  then  uprose  before  me, 

Upon  the  water's  edge, 
The  huge  and  haggard  shape 
Of  that  unknown  North  Cape, 

Whose  form  is  like  a  wedge. 

'*  The  sea  was  rough  and  stormy, 

The  tempest  howled  and  waiie^y 
And  the  sea-fog,  like  a  ghost, 
Haul)ted  that  dreary  coast, 

But  onward  still  I  saUed. 

"  Fonr  days  I  steered  to  eastward, 

Four  days  without  a  night : 
Bound  in  a  fiery  ring 
Went  the  great  sun,  0  King, 

With  red  and  luhd  Hght." 


AailfaComdtbe 


Ha!  'twwADobfiegBiiie! 
And  lilce  tbe  Kgtrtnfng's  flame 
Flev  oar  liaipooDs  of  i 


<<  Thoe  VCR  Bx  of  ns  all  togeliba^ 

Hooemea  of  Hdgolaiid ; 
In  two  dajB  and  no  more 
We  kiHed  of  them  three  sooie, 

And  dragged  them  to  the  BtamdF* 

Here  AUred  the  Troth-Teller 

Boddenlj  dosed  his  book. 
And  lifted  hu  Uoe  ejres, 
With  doabt  and  strange  HiirmiaB 

Depicted  in  their  look. 

And  Othere  the  old  aearcaptam 

Stared  at  him  wild  and  weii'd. 
Then  smiled,  till  his  shining  teeth 
Gl^uned  white  from  underneath 
His  tawny,  qoiTering  heard. 

And  to  the  King  of  the  Sazonay 

la  witness  of  the  tmth, 
Baising  hk  noble  head, 
He  stretched  his  brown  hand,  and  eaadf 

**  Behold  this  walras-tooth  I" 
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DAYBREAK. 


A  WIND  caiAe  up  out  of  the  sea, 

And  said,  **  0  mistSi  make  room  for  me.'' 


It  hafled  the  ships,  and  cried,  "  Sail  on, 
Ye  mariners,  the  mght  is  gone." 

And  hurried  landward  far  away, 
Crying,  '*  Awake!  it  is  the  day.'' 

It  said  nnto  the  forest,  "  Shout ! 
Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out  i" 

It  touched  the  wood-bird*s  folded  wing, 
And  said,   **  0  bird,  awake  and  sing.*^ 

And  o'er  the  farms,  "  0  chanticleer. 
Your  clarion  blow  ;  the  day  is  near." 

It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  com, 

«<  Bow  down,  and  hail  the  coming  mom." 

It  shouted  through  the  belfry-tower, 
"  Awake,  0  bell !  proclaim  the  hour." 

It  crossed  the  churchyard  with  a  sigh, 
And  said,  "Not  yet!  in  quiet  lie." 


THE  FIFTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  AGASSIZ. 
May  28, 1857. 

It  was  fifty  years  ago 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Yaud, 

A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee. 
Saying :  "  Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee.'* 

"  Oome  wander  with  me,"  she  said 

"  Into  regions  yet  untrod ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 
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And  lie  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  deu  old  nniK^ 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  oniTeiae. 

And  whenerer  the  way  seemed  loiig^ 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail. 
She  would  sing  a  mote  wonderfdl  BCfOgf 

Or  tell  a  mote  marrdloas  tale; 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child, 

And  will  not  let  him  go, 
Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 

For  the  beantifol  Fays  de  Yand ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreama 
The  Bans  des  Yachesof  old, 

And  the  msh  of  mountain  streams 
From  glaciers  dear  and  cold ; 

And  the  mother  at  home  says,  "Hark! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn : 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark, 

And  my  boy  does  not  return!" 


CHILDREN. 

Come  to  me,  0  ye  children ! 

For  I  hear  you  are  at  your  play, 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 

Haye  vanished  quite  away. 

7*6  open  the  eastern  windows, 

Tluit  look  towards  the  sun. 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

In  vour  hearts  are  the  birds  and  the  sunshine) 
In  your  thoughts  the  brooklet's  flow, 

But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  Autumn, 
And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow. 

Ah !  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 

If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 

Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest. 

With  light  and  air  for  food^ 
Bre  their  sweet  and  tender  jmces 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood,— 
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That  to  the  world  are  children ; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Come  to  me,  0  je  children , 

And  whisper  m  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 

In  jour  sunny  atmosphere. 

For  what  are  all  our  contrivings. 

And  the  wisdom  of  our  books, 
When  compared  with  your  caresses, 

And  the  gladness  of  your  looks  ? 

Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said ; 
Tor  ye  are  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 


SANDALPHON. 

Hate  you  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old. 
In  the  Legends  the  Rabbins  have  told 

Of  the  limitless  realms  of  the  air, — 
Have  you  read  it,— the  marvellous  story 
Of  Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Glory, 

Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Prayer  ? 

How,  erect,  at  the  outermost  gates 
Of  the  City  Celestial  he  waits, 

With  his  feet  on  the  ladder  of  light. 
That,  crowded  with  angels  unnumbered, 
By  Jacob  was  seen,  as  he  slumbered 

Alone  in  the  desert  at  night  ? 

The  Angels  of  Wind  and  of  Fire 
Chant  only  one  hymn,  and  expire 

With  the  song's  irresistible  stress; 
Expire  in  their  rapture  and  wonder, 
As  harp- strings  are  broken  asunder. 

By  music  they  thiob  to  express. 

But  serene  in  the  rapturous  throng, 
Unmoved  by  the  rush  of  the  song, 

With  eyes  unimpassioned  and  slow. 
Among  the  dead  angels,  the  deathless 
Bandalphon  stands  listening  breathless 

To  sounds  that  ascend  from  below ; — 
2  H 
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From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore. 
From  the  eonls  that  entreat  and  implcnre 

In  the  fervonr  and  passion  of  prayer; 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  losseSy 
And  weary  with  dragging  the  crosses 

Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear. 

And  he  gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands. 
And  they  chauge  into  flowers  in  his  hands, 

Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red  ; 
And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  portal. 
Through  the  streets  of  the  City  Immortal 

Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed. 

It  is  bnt  a  legend,  I  know, — 
A  fable,  a  phantom,  a  show, 

Of  the  ancient  Babbinical  lore ; 
Yet  the  old  mediseyal  tradition, 
The  beautiful,  strange  superstition. 

But  haunts  me  and  holds  me  the  more. 

When  I  look  from  my  window  at  night, 
Ajid  the  welkin  above  is  all  white, 

All  throbbing  and  panting  with  stars, 
Among  them  majestic  is  standing 
Bandalphon  the  angel,  expanding 

His  pinions  in  nebulous  bars. 

And  the  legend,  I  feel,  is  a  part 

Of  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  hetut. 

The  frenzy  and  lire  of  the  brain, 
That  grasps  at  the  fruitage  forbidden. 
The  golden  pomegranates  of  Eden, 

To  quiet  its  fever  and  pain. 


EPIMETHEUS  f 

OE  THE  poet's  AFTBRTHOTrGHT. 

Have  I  dreamed  ?  or  was  it  real, 

What  I  saw  as  in  a  vision, 
When  to  marches  hymeneal, 
In  the  land  of  the  ideal. 

Moved  my  thought  o'er  field  Elysian? 

What  I  are  these  the  guests  whose  glances 
Seemed  like  sunshine  gleaming  round  me ; 

These  the  wild,  bewildered  fancies, 

That  with  dithyrambic  dances, 
As  with  magic  circles,  bound  me  f 
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Ah  I  how  cold  are  their  caresses ! 

Pallid  cheeks  and  haggard  bosoms ! 
Spectral  gleam  their  snow-white  dresses, 
And  from  loose,  dishevelled  tresses, 

Fall  the  hyacinthine  blossoms  I 

0  my  songs !  whose  winsome  measures 

Pilled  my  heart  with  secret  rapture  I 
Children  oi  my  golden  leisures ! 
Must  even  your  delights  and  pleasures 

Fade  and  perish  with  the  capture  ? 

Fair  they  seemed,  those  songs  sonorous. 

When  they  came  to  me  unbidden ; 
Voices  single,  and  in  chorus, 
Like  the  wild  birds  singing  o'er  us 

In  the  dark  of  branches  hidden. 

Disenchantment !  Dis-illusion ! 

Must  each  noble  aspiration 
Come  at  last  to  this  conclusion, 
Jarring  discord,  wild  confusion, 

Lassitude,  renunciation  ? 

Not  with  steeper  fall  nor  faster. 

From  the  sun*s  serene  dominions, 
Not  through  brighter  realms  nor  vaster, 
Inswift  ruin  and  disaster 

Icarus  fell  with  shattered  pinions. 

Sweet  Pandora !  dear  Pandora ! 

Why  did  mighty  Jove  create  thee 
Coy  as  Thetis,  fair  as  Flora, 
Beautiful  as  young  Aurora, 

If  to  win  tnee  is  to  hate  thee  ? 

No,  not  to  hate  thee !  for  this  feeling 

Of  unrest  and  long  resistance 
Is  but  passionate  appealing, 
A  prophetic  whisper  stealing 

U'er  the  chords  of  our  existence. 

Him  whom  thou  dost  once  enamour, 

Thou,  beloved,  never  lea  vest ; 
In  life's  discord,  strife,  and  clamour, 
Still  he  feels  thy  spell  of  glamour ; 

Him  of  Hope  thou  ne'er  bereavest. 

Weary  hearts  by  thee  aro  lifted, 
Struggling  souls  by  thee  are  strengthened, 

Clouds  of  fear  asunder  rifted. 

Truth  from  falsehood  cleansed  and  sifted, 
Liyes,  like  days  in  summer,  lengthened. 


NOTES. 


Note  1.    Acadiefhome  of  the  happy.    Page  9. 

auch  of  the  interest  of  thi3  charming  poem  is  derived  from  the  very 
tion  of  the  narrative,  the  simple  dignity  and  earnestness  of  the  cha- 
,  and  the  deep  religious  tone  b^  wluch  it  is  i>ervaded,  that  the  pub- 
)f  the  present  edition  conceives  it  mav  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  to 
e  historical  fact  which  has  inspired  so  exquisite  an  ideal  picture, 
ire  many,  doubtless,  who  have  never  read  the  cruel  story,  and  such 
glad  to  see  it  in  a  few  words,  condensed  ttoxa  the  best  authority  on 
ject.  The  historical  accuracy  of  the  poem  enhances  its  beauty.  The 
given  by  Haliburton,  in  his  **  History  of  Nova  Scotia,"  is,  in  brie^ 
ws: 

I  dispute  existing  between  the  English  and  the  Frendi  governments 
ing  the  territorial  limits  of  either,  to  settle  the  matter,  the  region 
Iudson*s  Bay,  and  the  province  of  Acadie,  since  called  Nova  Scotiai 
1 1713,  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

ie  was  inhabited  by  an  excellent  French  population.  When  these 
lople  found  their  country  yielded  to  England,  and  themselvef*  no 
nibjects  of  the  French  king,  they  were  grieved  to  be  forced  to  acknow- 
lother  master.  They  knew  that  the  French  and  English  were  hos- 
ach  other,  and  they  dreaded  to  be  compelled,  some  time  or  other,  to 
<  arms  against  Frenchmen ;  they  therefore  entreated  the  English  that 
ight  never  be  forced  to  so  painful  a  service,  and  might  be  excused 
king  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

request  received  no  special  attention,  but,  for  a  time,  a  kind  forbear- 
is  exercised  coward  them.  After  a  period  of  forty  years  the  English 
nent  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  neutral  flench,  as  thev  were 
might  become  dangerous  to  its  interests,  by  taking  part  with  the  Ga- 
French,  its  active  enenues.  On  account  of  this  presumed  danger, 
b  the  least  alleged  provocation,  or  the  least  show  of  justice,  the  Eng- 
remment  took  upon  itself  to  drive  out  of  their  possessionB  this  peace- 
^)sperous,  and  unoffending  people. 

Icadians  had  no  warning  of  their  fkte.  At  harvest-time  they  were 
.  to  assemble  in  a  certain  district,  and  being  collected,  were  informed 
)re  prisoners,  that  their  lands,  cattle,  and  moveables  were  no  longer 
vn,  but  were  confiscated  by  government, — that  they  might  take  what 
uld  convey  away,  but  must  immediately  quit  the  province. 
le  single  district,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  houses,  as  man^  bams, 
mills,  and  one  church  were  destroyed.  Ships  were  in  readiness  to 
the  {Persecuted  Acadians  to  different  parts  of  the  continent, — ^toLoui- 
x>  French  Guiana  in  South  America,  and  to  distant  places  in  the  thfisi 
provinces  on  the  Atlantic. 

8  people  had  been  remarkable  for  their  industry,  their  skilfiil  hus- 
%  their  pure  morals,  and  their  exemplary  piety.  Their  lands  pro- 
vheat  and  com,  potatoes  and  flax  abundantly.  Their  houses  were 
lent,  and  furnished  with  all  things  necessary  to  comfort.  Their  nu- 
1  flocks  afforded  the  wool  which  was  manufactured  in  the  family  for 
lothing ;  they  had  no  paper-money,  and  little  silver  or  gold,  and 
y  simple  exchange.  So  little  contention  rose  among  them,  that 
and  lawyers  were  needless ;  the  wise  and  experienced  decided  their 
ifferences.    They  were  Catholics;  the  priests  drev  up  their  public 
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acts,  wrote  their  wills,  and  kept  possession  of  the  doctunents  until  detth 
called  for  the  execution  of  them.  To  requite  these  services,  the  inhabitants 
allowed  them  one  twenty-seventh  of  the  harvest  for  their  subsistenoe. 

In  September  1775,  Colonel  Wiaslow,  an  officer  usually  resident  at  Mazsh- 
field,  Plymouth  County,  Massachussetts,  was  sent  with  the  king's  conums- 
sion,  to  demolish  the  property  of  the  neutrals,  and  to  expel  them,  withoos 
exception,  from  the  province.  Culonel  Winslow  deeply  regretted  that  he 
shomd  be  employed  in  this  cruel  service.  He  knew,  so  he  said,  that  thej 
were  of  **  the  same  species"  with  himself,  and  "  it  was  disagreeable  to  hu 
make  and  temper"  to  inflict  pain.  His  first  measure,  on  lauding  at  Grand 
Pr^,  was  to  make  prisoners  of  several  hundreds  of  the  most  considerable  men 
of  the  settlement.  *'  In  consequence  of  their  earnest  entreaties,  the  prison- 
ers wore  permitted,  ten  at  a  time,  to  return  to  visit  their  wretched  fiBmiKa«, 
and  to  look  for  the  lust  time,  upon  their  beautiful  fields,  and  their  loved 
and  lost  homes." 

These  unhappy  men  bore' their  misfortune  with  firmness  until  they  were 
ordered  on  board  the  transport  ship,  many  to  be  dispersed  among  people  in 
the  British  provinces,  whose  customs,  language,  and  religion,  were  opposed 
to  all  they  held  dear  and  sacred. 

On  the  10th  of  September  the  prisoners  were  drawn  up  six  deep;  and  the 
young  men,  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  were  ordered  to  ko  on  board 
the  vessels.  They  refused  to  do  'so  unless  their  families  were  permitted  to 
iiccompany  them ;  this  was  denied,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  advance 
upon  them  with  bayonets  fixed.  The  prisoners  were  thus  forcibly  driven 
towards  the  ships. 

The  road  from  the  chapel  to  the  shore  was  crowded  with  women  and  chil* 
dren,  who,  on  their  knees,  and  with  hands  and  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  en* 
treated  blessings  on  their  yount;  friends,  so  unmercifully  torn  from  them. 
Some  of  the  latter  broke  out  into  bitter  lamentations ;  omers  prayed  aloud; 
and  another  portion  sang  mournful  hymns,  as  they  took  their  way  to  the 
ships.  The  seniors  formed  another  detachment,  and  their  departure  occa- 
sioned a  similar  scene  of  distress.  Other  vessels  arrived,  and  their  wives 
iind  children  followed.  Their  dwellings  were  burnt  before  their  eyes,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  was  complete.  Desolate  and  depopulated  was  the 
beautiful  tract  they  had  occupied ;  their  homes  lay  smolang  in  ruins ;  the 
cattle,  abandoned  by  their  protectors,  assembled  about  the  forsaken  dwell- 
ing places,  anxiously  seeking  their  wonted  masters;  and  all  night  long  the 
faithful  watchdogs  howled  for  the  hands  that  had  fed  and  the  roo&  thathad 
sheltered  them. 

The  distress  of  one  family  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  sufferings  of  these  re- 
fugees. There  was  among  them  a  notary-public  named  Ren^Le  Blanc.  He 
loved  the  English.  On  one  occasion  the  Indians  would  have  persuaded  him 
to  assist  them  in  an  attempt  upon  the  English.  He  refused ;  and  the  In- 
dians, in  resentment,  made  him  prisoner,  and  detained  him  four  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  expulsion,  Lc  Blanc  was  living  at  an  advanced  age. 
His  fidelity  to  the  £n(<[lish,  and  sufferings  on  that  account,  deserved  &vour, 
but  he  found  none.  Le  Blanc  had  twenty  children,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  grandchildren;  these  were  embarked  in  different  vessels  and  scat- 
tered in  different  provinces.  The  unfoi1.unate  old  man  was  set  ashore  in 
New  York,  with  his  wife  and  the  two  youngest  of  their  children.  Love  for 
those  that  were  scattered  led  him  from  one  strange  city  to  another.  He 
reached  Philadelphia :  there  he  found  three  of  his  children,  and  there,  dee- 
pairing  to  recover  the  rest,  in  penury  and  sorrow,  he  sunk  into  the  gtvre. 
'*  It  may  be  questioned,"  says  a  writer  in  the  •  North  American  Review,' "  if 
the  history  of  the  world  exhibits  a  more  heart-rending  incident  thwi  the 
exile  of  this  amiable  and  unfortunate  people.  When  the  traveller  contem- 
plates the  noble  dykes  reared  by  thek  industry ;  while  he  walks  beneath  the 
shade  of  their  abundant  orchards,  and  stands  over  the  ruins  of  their  cot- 
tages, or  muses  amonp;  their  graves,  his  imagination  goes  back  to  a  scene  of 
rural  felicity  and  purity  seldom  seen  in  the  world,  and  his  heart  melts  at 
the  sudden  and  dreadful  fate  of  the  unhappy  Acadians."] 
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KoTx2.    Pentecost  day  of  r^'oieing,   Fa^96. 

<*  The  Children  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,"  from  the  Swedish  of  Bishop  Teg- 
B^,  a  poem  which  enjoys  no  inconsiderable  reputation  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  for  its  beauty  and  simplicity  merits  the  attention  of  English  read- 
as.  It  is  an  Idyl,  deaoriptive  of  scenes  in  a  Swedish  village ;  and  belongs 
to  the  same  class  of  poems  as  the  **  Luise"  of  Yoss,  and  the  **  Hermann  and 
Dorothea"  of  Ooethe.  But  the  Swedish  poet  has  been  guided  by  a  surer  taste 
than  his  German  predecessors.  His  tone  is  pure  and  elevated ;  and  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  mistakes  what  is  trivial  for  what  is  simple. 

There  is  something  patriarchal  still  lingering  about  rural  life  in  Sweden, 
which  renders  it  a  fit  theme  for  song.  Almost  primeval  simplicity  reigns 
orer  that  Northern  land — almost  primeval  solitude  and  stillness.  You  pass 
cot  from  the  gate  of  the  dty,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  scene  changes  to  a 
wild,  woodland  landscape.  Around  you  are  forests  of  fir.  Overhead  hang 
the  long  ikn-like  branches,  trailing  with  moss,  and  heavy  with  red  and 
blue  oones.  Under  foot  is  a  carpet  of  yellow  leaves ;  and  the  air  is  warm 
and  balmy.  On  a  wooden  bridge  you  cross  a  little  silver  stream ;  and  anon 
come  forth  into  a  pleasant  and  sunny  land  of  farms.  Wooden  fences  divide 
the  adjoining  fields.  Across  the  road  are  gates,  which  are  opened  by  troops 
of  children.  The  peasants  take  off  their  hats  as  you  pass ;  you  sneeze,  and 
they  ory,  **  God  bless  you."  The  houses  in  the  villages  and  smaller  towns 
are  all  built  of  hewn  timber,  and  for  the  most  part  pamted  red.  The  floors 
of  the  taverns  are  strewn  with  the  fragrant  tips  of  fir-boughs.  In  many 
Tillages  there  are  no  taverns,  and  the  peasants  take  turns  in  receiving  tra- 
vellers. The  thrifty  housewife  shows  you  into  the  best  chamber,  the  walls 
of  which  are  hung  round  with  rude  pictures  A:om  the  Bible ;  and  brings  you 
her  heavy  silver  spoons — an  heir-loom — to  dip  the  curdled  milk  from  the 
pan.  Tou  have  oaten  cakes  baked  some  months  before;  or  bread  with 
anise-seed  and  coriander  in  it,  or  perhaps  a  little  pine-bark. 

Meanwhile  the  sturdy  husband  has  brought  his  horses  from  the  plough, 
and  harnessed  them  to  your  carriage.  Solitary  travellers  come  and  go  in 
uncouth  one-horse  chaises.  Most  of  them  have  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and 
hanging  around  their  necks  in  front  a  leather  wallet,  in  which  they  carry 
tobacco,  and  the  great  bank-notes  of  the  country,  as  largo  as  your  two  hands. 
Ton  meet,  also,  groups  of  Dalekarlian  peasant- women,  travelling  homeward 
or  town-ward  in  pursuit  of  work.  They  walk  barefoot,  carrying  in  their 
hands  their  shoes,  which  have  high  heeis  under  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  and 
soles  of  birch-bark. 

Frequent,  too,  are  the  village  churches,  standing  by  the  road>side,  each  in 
its  own  little  garden  of  Getbsemane.  In  the  parish  register  ^eat  events 
are  doubtless  recorded.  Some  old  king  was  christened  or  buned  in  that 
church ;  and  a  little  sexton,  with  a  rusty  key,  shows  you  the  baptismal  font 
or  the  coffin.  In  the  churchyard  are  a  few  flowers  and  much  green  grass ; 
and  daily  the  shadow  of  the  church-spire,  with  its  long  taperinjg;  finger, 
coimts  tile  tombs,  representing  a  dial-plate  of  human  Ufe,  on  which  the 
hours  and  minutes  are  the  graves  of  men.  The  stones  are  flat,  and  large, 
and  low,  and  perhaps  sunken,  like  the  roofs  of  old  houses.  On  some  are 
armorial  bearings ;  on  others  only  the  initiids  of  the  poor  tenants,  with  a 
date,  as  on  the  roofs  of  Dutch  cottages.  They  all  sleep  with  their  heads  to 
the  westward.  Each  held  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand  when  he  died ;  and 
in  his  coffin  were  placed  his  little  heart-treasures,  and  a  piece  of  money  for 
his  last  journey.  Babes  that  came  lifeless  into  the  world  were  earned  in 
the  arms  of  grey.haired  old  men  to  the  only  cradle  they  ever  slept  in ;  and  in 
the  shroud  of  the  dead  mother  were  laid  the  garments  of  the  child,  that  lived 
and  died  in  her  bosom.  And  over  this  scene  the  village  pastor  looks  from  his 
window  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  and  says  in  his  heart,  **  How  quietly 
th^  rest,  all  the  depaited  I" 

Kear  the  churchyard  gate  stands  a  poor-box,  fastened  to  a  post  by  iron 
bands,  and  secured  by  a  padlock,  with  a  sloping  wooden  roof  to  keep  off  the 
rain.  If  it  be  Sunday,  the  peasants  sit  on  the  church-steps  and  con  their 
psalm-books.    Others  are  ooming  down,  the  road  with  their  beloved  pastor, 
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who  talki  with  them  of  holy  things  from  beneftth  his  broad-brimmed 
hat.  He  speaks  of  fields  and  harrests,  and  of  the  parable  of  the  sower 
that  went  forth  to  sow.     He  leads  them  to  the  Qood  Shepherd,  and  to  tiM 

Jleasant  pastures  of  the  spirit-land,  and,  like  Melchisedek,  bothprieifcsnd 
ing,  though  he  has  no  other  throne  than  the  church  pulpit.  The  woaea 
carry  pralm-books  in  their  hands,  wrapped  in  silk  handkeichiefo,  and  hstca 
deyouthr  to  the  iiood  man's  words.  But  the  young  men,  like  Oallio,  ears  for 
none  of  these  thinvs.  They  are  busy  counting  the  plaits  in  the  kirtlcs  eC 
of  the  peasant  girls,  their  number  being  an  indication  of  the  wearer's  vesUfa. 
It  mav  end  in  a  wedding. 

I  will  endeavour  to  describe  a  village  wedding  in  Sweden.  It  shall  be  in 
summer  time,  that  there  may  be  flowers,  and  in  a  southern  prorinoe,  tfast 
the  bride  may  be  fair.  The  early  song  of  the  lark  and  of  chantideer  sze 
mingling  in  the  dear  morning  air ;  and  the  sun,  the  heavenly  bridegrooia 
with  golden  locks,  arises  in  the  east,  just  as  our  earthly  bridegroom  with 
yellow  hair  arises  in  the  south.  In  the  yard  there  is  a  sound  of  voices  and 
trampling  of  hoofs,  and  horses  are  led  forth  and  saddled.  The  steed  that  ii 
to  bear  the  bridegroom  has  a  bunch  of  flowers  upon  his  forehead,  and  a  gar> 
land  of  com  flowers  around  his  neck.  Friends  from  the  neighbouring  fiums 
oome  riding  in,  their  blue  doaks  streaming  to  the  wind ;  and,  finaUy,  tbe 
happy  briden'oom,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and  a  monstrous  nosegay  in 
the  breast  of  his  black  jacket,  comes  forth  from  his  chamber  ;  and  then  to 
horse  and  away  towards  the  village  where  the  bride  already  sits  and  waits. 
Foremost  rides  the  spokesman,  followed  by  some  half.dosen  villaite  mu- 
sicians. Next  comes  the  bridegroom  between  his  two  groomsmen,  and  then 
forty  or  fifty  friends  and  wedding-guests,  half  of  them  perhaps,  with  pis:ois 
and  guns  in  their  hands.  A  kind  of  baggage-waggon  brings  up  the  rear, 
laden  with  food  and  drink  for  these  merry  pilgrims.  At  ue  entranoeof 
every  village  stands  a  triumphal  arch,  adorned  with  flowers,  ribands,  sod 
evergreens ;  and  as  they  pass  beneath  it  the  wedding  guests  fire  a  salute, 
and  the  whole  procession  stops.  And  straight  from  every  pocket  flies  a 
black-jack  filled  with  punch  or  brandy.  It  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
among  the  crowd ;  provisions  are  brought  from  the  waggon,  and  after  eating 
and  drinking,  and  hurrahing,  the  procession  moves  forward  again,  and  at 
length  draws  near  the  house  of  the  bride.  Four  heralds  ride  forwaid  to  an- 
nounce that  a  knight  and  his  attendants  are  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  and 
f>ray  for  hospitality.  "  How  many  aro  you !"  asks  the  bride's  father.  **  At 
oast  throe  hundred,"  is  the  answer;  and  to  this  the  host  replies,  "Yes; 
were  you  seven  times  as  manv,  you  should  all  be  welcome ;  and  in  token 
thereof  receive  this  oup."  whereupon  each  herald  receives  a  can  of  ale; 
and  soon  after  the  whole  iovial  company  comes  storming  into  the  fiumer's 
yard,  and  riding  round  the  May-pole  which  stands  in  Uie  centtei  alights 
amid  a  grand  salute  and  fiourish  of  music. 

In  the  hall  sits  the  bride,  with  a  crown  upon  her  head  and  a  tear  in  her 
eye,  like  the  Virgin  Marv  in  old  church  paintings.  She  is  dressed  in  a  red 
boddioe  and  kirtle,  with  loose  linen  sleeves.  There  is  a  gilded  belt  aroond 
her  waist,  and  around  her  neck  strings  of  golden  beads,  and  a  golden  duin. 
On  the  crown  rests  a  wreath  of  wild  roses,  and  below  it  another  of  oyprf 
Loose  over  her  shoulders  falls  her  flaxen  hair,  and  her  blue  innocent  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  the  ground.  0  thou  good  soul !  ^ou  hast  hard  hands,  bat  a 
soft  heart  I  Thou  art  poor.  The  very  ornaments  thou  wearest  are  not  thine. 
Tbey  have  been  hired  for  this  great  day.  Tet  art  thou  rich ;  rich  in  heahh* 
rich  in  hope,  rich  in  thy  first,  young,  fervent  love.  The  blessing  of  beafen 
be  upon  thee  I  So  thinks  the  parish  priest,  as  he  joins  together  Ute  hands  of 
bride  and  bridegroom,  saying  in  deep,  solemn  tones,  **  I  give  thee  in  mar* 
riage  this  damsd,  to  be  thy  wedded  wile  in  all  honour,  and  to  share  the  half 
of  thy  bed,  thy  lock  and  key,  and  every  third  penny  which  you  two  mav 
possess,  or  may  inherit,  and  all  the  rights  which  Upland's  laws  provide^  an^ 
the  holy  king  £rik  gave." 

The  dinner  is  now  served,  and  the  bride  sits  between  the  bridegroom  and 
the  priest.  The  spokesman  delivers  an  oration  after  the  ancient  custom 
of  hia  fiithers.     He  interlards  it  well  with  quotations  from  the  Bible;  aiid 
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invites  the  Savionr  to  be  present  at  this  marriage-feast,  as  he  was  at  the 
roarriage-feast  in  Cana  of  (Galilee.  The  table  is  not  sparingly  set  forth. 
Each  makes  a  long  arm,  and  the  feast  goes  cheerly  on.  Punch  and  brandy 
pass  round  between  the  courses,  and  here  and  there  a  pipe  is  smoked,  while 
waiting  for  the  next  dish.  They  sit  long  at  table ;  but,  as  all  things  must 
haye  an  end,  so  must  a  Swedish  dinner.  Then  the  dance  begins.  It  is  led 
off  by  the  bride  and  the  priest,  who  perform  a  solemn  minuet  together.  Not 
till  after  midnight  comes  the  last  dance.  The  girls  form  a  ring  around  the 
Inide,  to  keep  her  from  the  hands  of  the  married  women,  who  endeavour  to 
break  through  the  magic  circle,  and  seize  their  new  sister.  After  long 
struggling  they  succeed ;  and  the  crown  is  taken  from  her  head  and  the 
jewds  from  her  neck,  and  her  boddice  is  unlaced  and  her  kirtle  taken  off : 
and,  like  a  vestal  virgin,  clad  all  in  white  she  goes,  but  it  is  to  her  mar- 
riage-chamber, not  to  her  grave ;  and  the  wedding  guests  follow  her  with 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands.    And  this  is  a  villatje  bridal. 

Nor  must  I  forget  the  suddenly  changing  seasons  of  the  Northern  clime. 
There  is  no  long  and  lingering  spring,  unfolding  leaf  and  blossom  one  by 
one ;  no  long  and  lingering  autumn,  pompous  with  many -coloured  leaves 
and  the  glow  of  Indian  summers.  But  winter  and  summer  are  wonderful, 
and  pass  into  each  other.  The  quail  has  hardly  ceased  piping  in  the  corn, 
when  winter,  from  the  folds  of  trailing  clouds  sows  broad-cast  over  the  land 
snow,  icicles,  and  rattling  hail.  The  days  wane  apace.  Ere  long  the  sun 
hardly  rises  above  the  horizon,  or  does  not  rise  at  all.  The  moon  and  the 
ptars  shine  through  the  day ;  only  at  noon  they  are  pale  and  wan,  and  in 
the  southern  sky  a  red  fiery  glow,  as  of  sunset,  bums  along  the  horizon, 
and  then  goes  out.  And  pleasantly  under  the  silver  moon,  and  under  the 
silent,  solemn  stars,  ring  the  steel  shoes  of  the  skaters  on  the  frozen  sea, 
and  voices,  and  the  sound  of  bells. 

And  now  the  northern  lights  begin  to  bum,  faintly  at  first,  like  sunbeams 
playing  in  the  waters  of  the  blue  sea.  Then  a  soft  crimson  glow  tinges  the 
neavens.  There  is  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  niuht.  The  colours  come  and 
go ;  and  change  from  crimson  to  gold,  from  gold  to  crimson.  The  snow  is 
stained  with  rosy  light.  Twofold  from  the  zenith,  east  and  west,  flames  a 
fiery  sword ;  and  a  broad  band  passes  across  the  heavens,  like  a  summer 
sunset.  Soft  purple  clouds  come  sailing  over  the  sky,  and  through  their 
vapoury  clouds  the  winking  stirs  shine  white  as  silver.  With  such  pomp 
as  this  IS  merry  Christmas  ushered  in,  though  only  a  single  star  heralded 
the  fijrst  Christmas.  And  in  memory  of  that  day  the  Swedish  peasants 
dance  on  straw;  and  the  peasant  ^rls  throw  straws  at  the  timbered  roof  of 
the  hall,  and  for  every  one  that  sticks  in  a  crack  shall  a  groomsman  come 
to  their  wedding.  Merry  Christmas,  indeed  I  For  pious  souls  there  shall  be 
church  songs  and  sermons,  but  for  Swedish  peasants,  brandy  and  nnt-brown 
ale  in  wooden  bowls  ;  and  the  great  yule  cake  crowned  with  a  cheese,  and 
earlanded  with  apples,  and  upholding  a  three-armed  candle-stick  over  the 
Christmas  feast.  They  may  tell  tales,  too,  ot  Jons  Lundsbracka,  and  Lun- 
kenfiis,  and  the  great  Biddar  Finke  of  Fingsdaga.* 

And  now  the  glad,  leafy  mid-summer,  tull  of  blossoms  and  the  song  of 
nightingales,  is  come !  Saint  John  has  taken  the  flowers  and  festival  of  hea- 
then Balder ;  and  in  every  village  there  is  a  May-pole,  fifty  feet  high,  with 
wreaths,  and  roses,  and  ribbands  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  a  noisy  wea- 
thercock on  top,  to  tell  the  village  whence  the  wind  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth.  The  sun  does  not  set  till  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  and  the  children  are 
at  play  in  the  streets  an  hour  later.  The  windows  and  doors  are  all  open, 
and  jou  may  sit  and  read  till  midnight  without  a  candle.  Oh,  how  beau- 
tiful is  the  summer  night,  which  is  not  night,  but  a  sunless,  yet  unclouded 
day,  descending  upon  earth  with  dews  and  shadows,  and  refreshing  cool- 
ness !  How  beautiful  the  long,  mild  twilight,  which  like  a  silver  clasp  unites 
to-day  with  yesterday  I  How  beautiful  the  silent  hour,  when  morning  and 
evening  thus  sit  together,  hand  in  hand,  beneath  the  starless  sky  of  mid- 
night 1  From  the  church-tower  in  the  public  square  the  bell  tolls  the  hour, 
with  a  soft  musical  chime ;  and  the  watchman,  whose  watch-tower  is  the 

*  Titles  of  Swedish  popular  tales. 
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bfllfty,  blowi  A  Mait  on  hii  horn,  for  eodi  ttroke  of  tba  hammer,  lai  te 
Umoiif  to  the  four  curuun  of  the  heavenii,  in  a  sonocoue  roioe  he  auutt.-^ 

'*  Ho  I  watchman,  ho  I 
1'welre  ii  the  clock  I 
(iud  keep  our  town 
From  fire  and  brand 
And  hostile  band  I 
Twelve  is  the  clock  I** 

From  h!i  ■wallow'i  no<it  itv  the  belfry  he  can  soe  the  fnin  all  ni^ht  kas*  **' 
tiirthur  notth  the  priitNt  Htundd  at  his  door  in  the  warm  midnight,  iubdli|^ 
hiN  |ii|K)  with  u  u  >iumoa  burning-glasH. 

I  trutit  that  thcnu  romarks  will  not  be  deemed  irrelerant  to  the  poea,  W 
H'ill  Ittad  to  a  cleurur  uiidcrstanding  of  it.  The  translation  is  litfCnU,  pst* 
hH]Mi  to  a  fault.  In  nu  instance  have  I  done  the  author  a  wrong,  by  iai»* 
itucing  into  his  work  any  supposed  improvements  or  embelliahments  ofay 
own.  I  httTo  pn*Horv(Mi  even  the  measure;  that  inexorable  hexameter, ia 
which,  it  nmst  be  coiifcHsed,  the  motions  of  the  English  muse  are  not  imtfte 
thimo  of  a  prisouur  duiicing  to  the  music  of  his  chains ;  and  perhaps,  as  Dr. 
Julmson  said  of  thu  d.muiiiK  dog,  "The  wonder  is  not  that  she  shoold  doiS 
so  woU,  but  that  nhu  Hhould  do  it  at  all." 

KNains  Toifni^r,  tho  uuthor  of  this  poom,  was  bom  In  the  parish  of  By,  is 
'NVttrinhiud,  in  tho  ymr  17H2.  In  179U  he  entered  the  university  of  Land  ss 
Ii  Mtuitont,  and  in  IHIJ  wiim  appointed  Professor  of  Greek  in  that  institotioa. 
In  1HJ4  ho  bt^uunui  bihhop  of  Wexio,  which  office  he  still  holds.  He  stands 
tlrst  anionK  all  tho  poctN  uf  Sweden,  living;  or  dead.  Ilis  principal  wirt  if 
*'  Fiithiofii  Kugti,**  unu  of  thu  must  remarkable  poems  of  the  a^ie.  This  mo- 
dern Koald  has  writtun  hiit  name  in  immortal  runes.  He  is  the  glory  sod 
boast  of  8wuUon  ;  a  ]irophut,  honoured  in  his  own  country,  and  aodUng  000 
mortt  to  the  UmI  of  great  namoH  that  adorn  her  history. 

NoTK  3.    All  the  Foresters  of  Flanders,     Page  124. 

Thu  tltlu  uf  Fore'turs  was  given  to  the  early  governors  of  Flanders,  19- 
1M)inU>d  by  thu  kinKH  of  France.  Lyderick  de  Bucq,  in  the  days  of  Clotaizs 
lint  Su<«onil,  wart  tho  liiNt  of  them  i  and  Bcaudoin  BraS'de-Fer,  who  stole 
uwuy  iho  fair  Judith,  Uuughtcruf  Charles  the  Bald,  from  the  French  court, 
and  niurrit><l  hur  in  Iti  Uf^vs,  was  the  last.  After  him,  the  title  of  Forester 
was  chuuKtul  to  th.it  of  Count.  Philippe  d' Alsace,  Guy  de  Dumpierre,  and 
liiiuis  de  (UtViy,  coining  later  in  the  order  of  time,  were  therefore  rather 
Counts  than  ForoMtors.  Philippe  went  twice  to  the  lioly  Land  as  a  Cm- 
Htitlor,  and  dii*(l  of  the  plague  at  St.  Jean-d'Acre,  shortly  alter  the  capture 
of  thu  city  by  thu  C'hi  iHtians.  Guy  de  Dampierre  died  in  the  prison  of  Coiii' 
pi(^)(ne.  LouiM  do  C'l  (^oy  was  son  and  successor  of  Kobert  de  K^lhune,  who 
Htrunuled  his  wife,  Yuliiudu  de  Bourgogne,  with  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  for 
huvinii  ]>ois()iuHl,  at  the  age  of  eluvun  years,  his  only  son  by  his  first  wi^^i 
Blunuhu  (I'Aujou. 

NoYx4.    Stately  damet,  like  gueent  attended.    Page  124. 

AVhon  l'hilippo*lu-Hol,  king  of  France,  visited  Flanders  with  his  qneen, 
she  wuH  HO  uHtoniMtittd  with  tho  magnificence  of  the  dames  ot  Bruges,  that 
Hhu  oxoluiinod, — "Jo  oruvais  dtre  seule  reine  id,  mais  il  parait  queoeuxda 
Flundro  qui  Hu  trouvont  dans  nos  prisons  sent  tout  des  princes,  car  leors 
lenuneN  sunt  habiti^oH  oomme  dus  princesses  et  des  reines." 

Whon  the  burgoniastors  of  Ghent,  Bruges,   and  Yprcs,  went  to  Paris  to 

Say  homatio  to  kin(|:  John,  in  1351,  thoy  wore  received  with  ereat  pomp  and 
iNtinotion ;  but  buing  invited  to  a  festival,  they  observed  that  tneir  seats 
lit  table  wore  not  f\irniNhed  with  cuHhions;  whereupon,  to  make  known 
thoir  diHplouHuru  at  thin  want  of  regard  to  their  dignity,  they  folded  their 
liuhly  onibroiiloriHl  cloaks  and  seated  themselves  upon  them.  On  rising 
from  table,  they  lull  thoir  cloaks  behind  them,  and  being  intormed  of  their 
nnparent  forgotfulnoss,  Simon  van  Eortrycke,  burgomaster  of  Bruges,  re- 
))liod,—**  Wo  Flemings  are  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  away  our  oushioos 
alter  diuuur." 
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"NoTii  5.    KnighU  who  bore  the  Fleece  of  Gold.  Page  124. 

Philippe  do  Bourgogne,  sumamed  Le  Bon,  espoused  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
on  the  lOtb  of  January,  1430;  and  on  the  same  day  instituted  the  f^unous 
order  of  the  Fleece  of  Gold. 

Note  6.    /  beheld  the  gentle  Mary.     Page  124. 

Marie  de  Yalois,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  was  left  by  the  death  of  her  ik- 
ther,  Charles-le-T^meraire,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  the  richest  heiress  in  Eu- 
rope. She  came  to  Bruges  as  Countess  of  Flanders,  in  1477,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  married  by  proxy  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian's  substitute,  slept 
with  the  princess.  They  were  both  in  complete  dress,  separated  by  a  naked 
sword,  and  attended  by  four  armed  guards.  Marie  was  adored  by  her  sub- 
jects for  her  gentleness  and  her  many  other  virtues. 

Maximilian  was  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Third,  and  is  the  same 
person  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  "  Nuremberg,"  as  the  Kaiser 
Maximilian,  and  the  hero  of  Pfiozing's  poem  of  **  Teurdank."  Having 
been  imprisoned  by  the  revolted  burghers  of  Bruges,  they  refused  to  release 
him  till  he  consented  to  kneel  in  the  public  square,  and  to  swear  on  the 
Holy  Evangelists  and  the  body  of  Saint  Donatus,  that  he  would  not  take 
vengeance  upon  them  for  their  rebellion. 

Note  7.    The  bloody  battle  of  the  Spurs  of  Gold,    Page  124. 

This  battle,  the  most  memorable  in  Flemish  history,  was  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Gourtray,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1302,  between  the  French  and  the 
Flemings,  the  former  commanded  by  Kobert,  Comte  d'Artois,  and  the  latter 
by  GuiUaume  de  Juliers,  and  Jean,  Comte  de  Namur.  'i'he  French  army 
was  completely  routed,  with  a  loss  of  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  seven 
thousand  cavalry ;  among  whom  were  sixty-three  princes,  dukes,  and  counts, 
seven  hundred  lords-banneret,  and  eleven  hundred  noblemen.  The  flower 
of  the  French  nobility  perished  on  that  day;  to  which  history  has  given  the 
name  of  the  **  Journ^  des  Eperons  d'Or,"  from  the  i;reat  number  of  golden 
spurs  found  on  the  field  of  battle.  Seven  hundred  of  them  were  hung  up  as 
a  trophy  in  the  Church  of  Ndtre  Dame  de  Courtray ;  and  as  the  Cavaners 
of  that  day  wore  but  a  single  spur  each,  these  vouched  to  Godfor  the  violent 
and  bloody  death  of  seven  hundred  of  his  creatures. 

NoTx  8.    Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewaier,    Page  124. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  were  digging  a  canal  at  Minnewater  to 
bring  the  waters  of  the  Lys  from  Deynze  to  their  city,  they  were  attacked 
and  routed  by  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  whose  commerce  would  have  been  much 
injured  by  the  canal.  They  were  led  by  Jean  Lyons,  captain  of  a  military 
company  at  Ghent,  called  the  "  Chaperons  Blanos."  He  had  great  sway 
over  the  turbulent  populace,  who,  in  those  prosperous  times  of  the  city, 
gained  an  easy  livelihood  by  labouring  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and 
had  the  remaining  four  or  five  to  devote  to  public  affairs.  The  fight  at 
Minnewater  was  followed  by  open  rebellion  against  Louis  de  Maele,  the 
Count  of  Flanders  and  Protector  of  Bruges.  His  superb  chftteau  of  Won- 
delghem  was  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  insurgents  forced  the  gates  of 
Bruges,  and  entered  in  triumph,  with  Lyons  mounted  at  their  head.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  died  suddenly,  perhaps  by  poison. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  received  a  check  at  the  village  of  Nev^le ;  and 
two  hundred  of  them  perished  in  the  church,  which  was  burned  by  the 
Coiint's  orders.  One  of  the  chiefs,  Jean  de  Lannoy,  took  refuge  in  the  bel- 
fry. From  the  summit  of  the  tower  he  held  forth  his  purse  filled  with  gold, 
and  begged  for  deliverance.  It  was  in  vain.  His  enemies  cried  to  him  from 
below  to  save  himself  as  best  he  might ;  and  half  suffocated  with  smoke  and 
fiune,  he  threw  himself  frt)m  the  tower  and  perished  at  their  feet.  Peace 
was  soon  afterwards  established,  and  the  Count  retired  to  faithful  Bruges. 
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NozK  9.     The  Golden  Dragon*8  nest.    Page  124, 

The  Qt)lden  Dragon,  taken  from  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Oonaianti* 
nople,  in  one  of  the  Crusades,  and  placed  on  the  belfry  of  Bruf^es,  was  af* 
terwards  transported  to  Qhent  by  Philippe  van  Arteveide,  and  still  adotoi 
the  belfry  of  that  city. 

The  inscription  on  the  alarm  bell  at  Ghent  is,  "  Mynen  naem  is  Bolani; 
als  ik  klep  is  er  brandf  and  als  ik  luy  is  er  vietorie  in  het  land."  Hy 
name  is  Roland;  when  I  toll  there  is  Ure ;  and  when  I  ring  there  is  nctory 
in  the  land. 

KoTK  10.    That  their  great  imperial  city  stretched  its  hand  through  everjf 

clime.    Page  127. 

An  old  proverb  of  the  town  runs  thus  : — 

**  Niirnherg^s  Hand 
Oeht  durch  alle  Land,** 
Nuremberg's  hand 
Gk>es  through  every  land. 

KoTS  11.    Sat  the  poet  Melchior  singing  Kaiser  Maximilian's  praUs, 

Page  127. 

Melchior  Pfiiising  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  German  poets  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  hero  of  his  *'  Teuerdauk,"  was  the  reigning  emperor 
Maximilian ;  and  the  poem  was  to  the  Germans  of  that  day  what  the  "Or- 
lando Furioso"  was  to  the  Italians.  Maximilian  is  mentioned  before,  in 
the  **  Beilry  of  Bruges."    See  page  124. 

Note  12.    In  the  church  of  sainted  Sehald  sleeps  enshrined  his  holy  dust. 

Page  128. 

The  tomb  of  Saint  Sebald,  in  the  church  which  bears  his  name,  is  one  of 
the  richest  works  of  art  in  Nuremberg.  It  is  of  bronze,  and  was  cast  b^ 
Peter  I^lschcr  and  his  sons,  who  laboured  upon  it  thirteen  years.  It  is 
adorned  with  nearly  one  hundred  figures,  among  which  those  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  are  conspicuous  for  size  and  beauty. 

NoxB  13.    In  the  church  of  sainted  Laiorence  stands  a  pix  of  sculpture 

rare.    Page  128. 

This  plx,  or  tabernacle  Ibr  the  vessels  of  the  sacrament,  is  by  the  hand  of 
Adam  Kraft.  It  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  sculpture  iu  white  stone,  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  sixty-four  feet.  It  stands  in  ihe  choir,  whose  richly  painted 
windows  cover  it  with  varied  colours. 

Note  14.     Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,    Page  128. 

The  Tweli^e  Wise  Masters  was  the  title  of  the  original  corporation  of  the 
Mastersingers.  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  of  Nuremberg,  though  not  one  of 
the  original  Twelve,  was  the  most  renowned  of  tJie  Mastersingers,  as  well 
as  the  most  voluminous.  He  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  left 
behind  him  thirty-four  folio  volumes  of  manuscript,  containing  two  hiu- 
dred  and  eight  pla3rs,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  comic  tales,  and  betweSB 
four  and  five  thousand  lyric  poems.  « 

Note  15.     As  in  Adam  Pusc7iman*s  song.    Page  128. 

Adam  Puschman,  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hans  Sachs,  detcribei  hiD 
as  he  appeared  in  a  vision : — 

**An  old  man. 
Grey,  and  white,  and  dove-like, 
Who  had,  in  sooth,  a  great  beard, 
And  read  in  a  fair,  great  book, 
Bcautifiil  with  golden  clasps." 
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Note  16.    Tke  Occultation  of  Orion.    Page  136. 

Astronomically  speaking,  this  title  is  incorrect ;  as  I  apply  to  a  oonstella- 
tioa  what  can  properly  be  applied  to  its  stars  only.  Bat  my  observatiou  is 
made  from  the  hiU  of  song,  and  not  from  that  of  science;  and  will,  I  trubt, 
be  Ibund  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  present  purpose. 

Note  17.    Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,    Page  145. 

Walter  von  der  Yogelweide,  or  Bird-Meadow,  was  one  of  the  principal 
Minnesingers  of  the  thirteenth  ceutury.  He  triumphed  over  Heinrich  von 
OftenUngen  in  that  poetic  contest  at  Wartburg  CajBtle>  known  in  literary 
history  as  the  War  of  Wartburg. 

Note  18.    Like  imperial  Charlemagne,     Page  150. 

Charlemagne  may  be  called  by  pre-eminence  the  monarch  of  farmers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  German  tradition,  in  seasons  of  great  abundance,  his  spirit 
crosses  the  Bhiue  on  a  golden  bridge  at  Bingen,  and  blesses  the  oomnelds 
and  vineyards.  During  his  lifetime,  he  did  not  disdain,  says  Montesquieu, 
"  to  sell  the  eggs  from  the  farm-yards  of  his  domains,  and  the  supei-duous 
v^etables  of  his  gardens ;  while  he  distributed  among  his  people  the  wealth 
of  the  Lombards  and  the  immense  treasures  of  the  Iluns." 

Note  19.    Behold  at  last. 

Each  tall  and  tapering  mast 

Is  swung  into  ita  place.    Page  162. 

I  wish  to  anticipate  a  criticism  on  this  passage  by  stating,  that  sometimes, 
though  not  usually,  vessels  are  launched  fully  rigged  and  sparred.  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  exception,  as  better  suited  to  my  purpose  than  the  ge- 
neral rule ;  but  the  reader  will  see  that  it  is  neither  a  blunder  nor  a  poetic 
lidense.    On  this  subject  a  friend  in  Portland,  Maine,  writes  me  thus  : — 

**  In  this  State,  and  also,  I  am  told,  in  New  York,  ships  are  sometimes 
rigged  upon  the  stocks,  in  order  to  save  time,  or  to  make  a  show.  There 
was  a  fine,  large  ship  launched  last  snmmer  at  Ellsworth  fully  rigged  and 
sparred.  Some  years  ago  a  ship  was  launched  here,  with  her  ri(;ging,  spai-s, 
sails,  and  cargo  aboard.  She  sailed  the  next  day  and — was  never  heard  of 
again  I  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  fate  of  your  poem  1" 

Note  20.    Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,    Page  168. 

«  When  the  wind  abated  and  the  vessels  were  near  enough,  the  Admiral 
was  seen  constantly  sitting  in  the  stem,  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  On  the 
9th  of  September  he  was  seen  for  the  last  time,  and  was  heard  by  the  people 
of  the  Hind  to  sav,  *  We  are  as  near  heaven  b^  sea  as  by  land.'  In  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  lights  of  the  ship  suddenly  disappeared.  The  people  in  the 
other  vessel  kept  a  good  look-out  for  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  voy- 
age. On  the  22nd  of  September  they  arrived,  through  much  tempest  and 
peril  at  Falmouth.  But  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  Admiral." 
Belknap's  American  Biography,  i.  203. 

Note  21.     The  Blind  Girl  of  Castil  Cfuilli,    Page  182. 

Jasmin,  the  author  of  this  beautiful  poem,  is  to  the  South  of  France  what 
Bums  is  to  the  South  of  Scotland, — the  representative  of  the  heart  of  the 
people, — one  of  those  happy  bards  who  are  bom  with  their  mouths  full  of  birds 
(la  boueo  pleno  d*  aouzelous) .  He  has  written  his  own  biography  in  a  poetio 
form,  and  the  simple  narrative  of  his  poverty,  his  struggles  and  his  triumphs, 
is  very  touching.  He  still  lives  at  Agen,  onthetQaronne;  and  long  may 
he  live  there  to  delight  his  native  land  with  his  native  son^  I 

The  following  description  of  his  person  and  way  of  life  is  taken  from  the 
graphic  pages  of  **  B^am  and  the  Pyrenees,"  by  Louisa  Stuart  Oostello, 
whose  chazming  pen  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate  the  French  provinces 
and  their  literature. 

**  At  the  entrance  of  the  promenade  Du  Gravier  is  a  row  of  small  bouses, 
— some  cqfeSf  others  shops,  the  indication  of  which  is  a  painted  oloth  placed 
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ti-i)  I I  ;  iii.ii  III'  H-ii-s  iHiW  111  lii'li   (iH  ]i<;  w\-\i"A  to  \i*i\  his  Houplxoelim 

!• 1  I iiiiiii  »<  Niiiiii  q  ,  liiiMi  nhiiWfr'l  ijH  liji  N'in'fl  fiictiiro,  and  spoke  of  bis 

.iiaii...Mii>>ii,  In  Willi  II  liin  liti-ik  liLi.|i>  wif')  a-i'l<:d,  thi&t,  though,  iio  tooU  he 
li-i.l  iiiii  iiij  (iiiiii>i'a  Hniiiiiq,  III  wliii:h  Inith  JuMmiu  u4sciiu.><i  as  a  matter  (d 
.-•iiiji*  I  i.iiit  liliii  lif  iiiivitifr  RiMin  iiinntioii  tiv<vi*i  of  hiin  in  an  £n;;Il>hie- 
i  i..it  I  fiiii.-iiiiii  .mi. Ml  III  hiMiii  iiii|it  him  by  Ij'ird  Duiham,  who  hiid  paid 
i.iiit  II  xioii,  iiiiil  I  ilinii  Htiiiki<  of '  Mil  (»il  mouri'  as  known  tome.  Thif 
Mid  ..iiiiii(.ii  (ii  iiiiilio  Uiiii  liirKHtiirt  hdiirHiiiuHiH  and  every  other  evil ;  it  would 
ii.tit  itit  iiii  nil'  III  iiiiiiH>iiii  iliiiL  thill  liltin  hoiif^  wu.'i  His  bcht  composition; 
(i  w.ia  iiii.i.iy  iil'i  (l><ii  ,  hii  iiiiiil  try  1(1  ri'itil  me  n  little  of  *Ii*Abuglo,'— a 
«'i.ii  iKi^io  III' t<'iiiii^>iiuiii>tii i'  '  Yiiti  will  be  cliuriiied,*  said  he;  *butifl 
Mi.iti  mil.  iniil  viiu  wiMiM  k'vi^  hh*  Iho  iiIi'iLNure  of  your  c^nnpanv  for  some 
iditu.  II  lull  wuiii  itnl  ntoirly  runiiiiiK  tnnniKb  Aircn,  I  would  kill  ^ou  witli 
n>-.|i(.ii<.     I  iiiMiM  iimknynu  ilip  With  dtNlroNN  for  my  poor  MiirgandOf—ffly 

|iiili|    I- iiiiiyiiuiii<lii  !' 

"  it.. ..  iiit.iit  ii|i  iwii  oiiploN  of  hiM  iHiok,  fro.n  a  pile  lyin? on  the  table, and 
iiiiUiiit.  Ill  on  ilnai)  lit  hiiu,  ho  pitintiMl  oul  th«t  FrtMutli  tniuslution  on  on« 
- 1  II-,  «\  iiii-ii  ii.i  I. Ill  tin  III  ii>Uii\r  wliilo  lio  riNul  in  (l:iH(!on.  He  began  in  a  rich 
>>.<n  t.-iiH-,  iin.t  tia  ii.>  iiit\ni\m<il.  iho  Nur]ii-iso  of  ilamU'tonheiiringtheplaTer- 
kuiii  ii-.ii.-  iiio  .ii-a.iiiiiiM  111  lli'inilKt  w:tN  but  a  tyiHi  of  ours,  to  And  ourselvtf^ 
•-iiti.il  111!  i\  i>\  \\i-i  niiliitM.diu.  II iH  i«yiM  KWiiiii  in  tours;  he  bt'came  palo 
iiiul  ii-.i ,  il..  Ill  iiiiiii  il  I  ho  mt'tiviM-i'il  hnusH'lf :  his  f.u>e  was  now  joyous,  nuw 
i«iiiiiii..,  11 1\ ,  i.i-.>.iii,  in  f:iiM  h(>  WNK  twiMitv  actors  111  one ;  he  miicr  tho 
i-ii.k.t^fj  i\.tiii  II  ii  iioi  i«i  ILiuMi^:  rtuil  iio  Uiii>IuhI  by  di'hi;htin;»  us,  bvbidid 
i>«tttUiia  «>>  *'i  ''*'*  U<iti«.  liiiU  I'Vi'rwUi'liut.i^  ua  with  iwlouishmeut. 
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'^He  would  have  been  a  treasure  on  the  sta^ ;  for  Im  is  still,  thouf^h  his 
first  youth  is  past,  remarkably  good-looking  and  striking ;  with  black  spark- 
ling eyes,  of  intense  expression ;  a  fine,  ruddy  complexion  ;  a  countenance 
of  wondrous  mobility ;  a  ^ood  figure,  and  action  full  of  fire  and  grace ;  he 
has  handsome  hands,  which  he  uses  with  infinite  efiFect ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  is  the  best  actor  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  I  could  now  quite  understand 
what  a  troubadour  or  Jongleur  might  be,  and  I  look  upon  Jasmin  as  a  re- 
vived specimen  of  that  extinct  race.  Such  as  he  is  might  have  been  Gbiu- 
oelm  Faidit,  of  Avignon,  the  friend  of  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  lamented  the 
doBtth  of  the  hero  in  such  moving  strains ;  such  might  have  been  Bernard 
de  Yentadour,  who  sang  the  praises  of  Queen  Elinore's  beauty ;  such  Geof- 
frey Budel,  of  Blaye,  on  hia  own  Oaronne ;  such  the  wild  Yidal ;  certain  it 
is,  that  none  of  these  troubadours  of  old  could  more  move,  by  their  singing 
or  reciting,  than  Jasmin,  in  whom  all  their  long-smothered  fire  and  tradi- 
tional magic  seems  re-illumined. 

**  We  found  we  had  stayed  hours  instead  of  minutes  with  the  poet ;  but  be 
would  not  hear  of  any  apology,— only  regretted  that  his  voice  was  so  out  of 
tune,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  cola,  under  which  he  was  really  labour- 
ing, and  hoped  to  see  us  again.  He  told  us  our  countrywomen  of  Fan 
hM.  laden  him  with  kindness  and  attention,  and  spoke  with  such  enthusi- 
asm of  the  beauty  of  certain  *  misses,'  that  I  feared  his  little  wife  would  feel 
somewhat  piqued ;  but,  on  the  contarry,  she  stood  by,  smiling  and  happy, 
and  enjoying  the  stories  of  his  triumphs.  I  remarked  that  he  had  restored 
fhe  poetry  of  the  troubadours ;  asked  him  if  he  knew  their  songs ;  and  said 
he  was  worthy  to  stand  at  th^r  head.  *  I  am,  indeed,  a  troubadour,'  safd 
he  with  energy ;  *  but  I  am  far  beyond  them  all ;  they  were  but  beginners : 
they  never  composed  a  poem  like  my  Franfouneto  I'  U^re  are  no  poets  in 
France  now — ^there  cannot  be ;  the  language  does  not  admit  of  it ;  where  is 
the  fire,  the  spirit,  the  tenderness,  the  force  of  the  Gascon  7  French  is  but 
the  ladder  to  reach  to  the  first  floor  of  Qascon, — ^how  can  you  get  up  to  a 
height  except  by  a  ladder  7' 

**  I  returned  by  Agen,  after  an  absence  in  the  Pyrenees  of  some  months, 
and  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  Jasmin  and  his  dark-eyed  wife.  I  did 
not  expect  that  I  should  be  recognised;  but  the  moment  I  entered  the 
Uttle  shop  I  was  hailed  as  an  old  friend.  *  Ah !'  cried  Jasmin,  *  enfin  la 
voilk  encore !'  I  could  not  but  be  flattered  by  this  recollection,  but  soon 
found  it  was  less  on  my  own  account  that  I  was  thus  welcomed,  than  because 
a  circumstance  had  occurred  to  the  poet  which  he  thought  I  could  perhaps 
explain.  He  produced  several  French  newspapers,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
to  me  an  article  headed  *  Jasmin  k  Londres;'  being  a  translation  of  certain 
notices  of  himself,  which  had  appeared  in  a  leading  English  literary  journal. 
He  had,  he  said,  been  informedof  the  honour  done  him  by  numerous  friends, 
and  assured  me  his  fisune  had  been  much  spread  by  this  means ;  and  he  was 
80  delighted  on  the  occasion  that  he  had  resolved  to  learn  English  in  order 
that  he  might  judge  of  the  translations  from  his  works,  which  he  had  been 
told  were  well  done.  I  enjoyed  his  surprise,  while  I  informed  him  that  I 
knew  who  was  the  reviewer  and  translator,  and  explained  the  reason  for 
the  verses  giving  pleasure  in  an  English  dress  to  be  the  superior  simplidty 
of  the  English  language  over  modern  French,  for  which  he  has  a  great  con- 
tempt, as  unfitted  for  lyrical  composition.  He  inquired  of  me  respecting 
Burns,  to  whom  he  had  been  likened;  and  begged  me  to  tell  him  somethiug 
of  Moore.  The  delitiiht  of  himself  and  his  wife  was  amusing  at  having  dis- 
covered a  secret  which  had  puzzled  them  so  long. 

**  He  had  a  thousand  things  to  tell  me ;  in  particular,  that  he  had  only 
the  day  before  received  a  letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  informing  him 
that  we  had  ordered  a  medal  of  her  late  husband  to  be  struck,  the  first  of 
which  would  be  sent  to  him ;  she  also  announced  to  him  the  agreeable  news 
of  the  king  having  granted  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  francs.  He  smiled 
and  wept  by  turns,  as  he  told  all  this ;  and  declared,  much  as  he  was  elated 
at  the  possession  of  a  sura  which  nutde  him  u  rich  man  for  life,  the  kindness 
of  the  Duchess  gratified  him  even  moie. 
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**  He  then  made  tu  sit  doim  while  he  read  oa  two  new  poetm,  both  ehtni* 
ing  and  full  of  Rmoe  and  naivetSf  and  one  very  aflboting,  beinf  an  addna 
to  the  king,  alluding  to  the  death  of  his  son.  As  he  reaid,  his  wife  stooibr, 
and  fearing  we  did  not  quite  comprehend  his  language,  she  made  a  xaavk 
to  that  effect :  to  which  he  answered  impatiently,  *  Nonsense !— d(Hi*t  yoi 
see  they  arc  in  tears  ?'  This  was  unanswerable,  and  we  were  allowed  tsaw 
the  poem  to  the  end ;  and  I  certainly  never  listened  to  anything  mocB  M- 
ingly  and  onergotically  delivered. 

"  We  had  much  conversation,  for  he  was  anxious  to  detain  ns,  and  i> 
the  course  of  it  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  by  some  aocusedofvaaitf. 
*  Oh,'  he  nMoine<l,  *  what  would  you  have  1  I  am  a  child  of  nature  and  eta* 
not  conceal  my  fooliTigs;  the  only  difference  between  me  and  a  man  of  n* 
tinemeut  iM,  thiit  he  knows  how  to  conceal  his  vanity  and  exultation  at  nD> 
COSH,  which  I  let  everybody  see.'  "—BSarn  and  the  Pyrenees,  i.  369,  f<Mf< 

NoTK  23.    A  Christmas  Carol.  Page  190. 

The  following  description  of  Christmas  in  Burgundy  is  fh>m  M.  FntiaiilA 
**  Coup  d*iBil  sur  lort  Noels  en  Bourgogne,"  prcffxcd  to  the  Paris  edition  of 
"Les  Noels  Bourguignons  de  Bernard  de  laMonnoye  (Qui  BarOsai,)  lUi" 

**  Every  vear,  at  the  approach  of  Advent,  people  r^n»h  th^  memoiia^ 
dear  their  throats,  and  begin  preluding  in  the  long  evenings  by  the  fireside 
those  ciruU  who.se  invariable  and  eternal  theme  in  the  coming  of  the  Met* 
siah.  They  tiike  ftrom  old  closets  pamphlets,  little  collectioua  begrimed vi^ 
duat  and  smoke,  to  which  the  press,  and  sometimes  the  pen  has  oonsgnal 
these  song^,  and  as  soon  as  the  first  Sunday  of  Advent  sounds,  they  nmift 
they  gad  :  I  bout,  tht  7  sit  together  by  the  fireside,  sometimee  at  ouehons^ 
sometimes  at  another,  taking  turns  in  paying  for  the  chestnuts  and  irtiita 
wine,  and  singing  with  one  common  voice  the  grotesque  praises  ottheJMtis 
Jesus.  There  are  few  villages  even,  which,  during  all  the  evenings  of  Ad- 
vent, do  not  hear  some  of  tbese  curious  canticles  shouted  in  their  streets  to 
the  nasal  drone  of  bagpipes.  In  this  case  the  minstrel  comes  asa  reioforos- 
ment  to  the  singers  ai  the  fireside ;  he  brings  and  adds  his  dose  of  joy  (spoa- 
taneous  or  mercenary,  it  matters  little  which)  to  the  joy  which  bresitbM 
around  the  hearthstone :  and  when  the  voices  vibnite  and  resound,  ona 
voice  more  is  always  welcome.  There,  it  is  not  the  purity  of  the  notes  which 
makes  the  concert,  but  the  quantity, — non  qualitasj  sed  quantitas;  then 
(to  fininh  at  once  with  the  minstrel),  when  the  Saviour  han  at  length  been 
born  in  the  manger,  and  the  beautiful  Christmas  eve  is  parsed,  the  mstio 
piper  makes  his  round  among  the  houses,  where  everyone  compliments  and 
thanks  liim,  and,  moreover,  gives  him  in  small  coin  the  price  of  the  shrill 
notes  with  which  he  hus  enlivened  the  evening's  entertainments. 

**  More  or  less,  until  Christmas  eve,  all  goes  on  in  this  way  among  onr 
devout  singers,  with  the  difference  of  some  gallons  of  winu  or  some  hundreds 
of  chestnuts.  But  this  famous  eve  once  come,  the  sciile  is  pitched  upon  s 
higher  key,  the  closing  evening  must  be  a  memorable  one.  The  toilet  ii 
begun  at  nightfall ;  then  comes  the  hour  of  supper,  admonishing  divers 
appetites ;  and  gnx)ups  as  numerous  as  possible,  are  formed  to  take  together 
this  comfortable  evening  repast.  The  supper  finished,  a  circle  gathers 
around  the  hearth,  which  is  arranged  and  set  in  order  this  evening  after  s 
particular  &shion,  and  which  at  a  later  hour  of  the  night  is  to  become 
the  object  of  special  interest  to  the  children.  On  the  burning  brandd  an 
enormous  log  has  been  placed.  This  log  assuredly  does  not  chuige  its  na- 
ture, but  it  changes  its  name  during  this  evening :  it  is  called  the  swhs 
(the  3rule-log),  *  Look  you,'  say  they  to  the  children,  *  if  you  are  good  this 
evening,  Nuer  (for  with  children  one  must  always  personify)  *  will  rain 
down  sugur-plums  in  the  night.'  And  the  children  sit  demurdy,  keeping 
as  quiet  as  their  turbulent  little  natures  will  permit.  The  groups  of  older 
perdons,  not  always  as  orderly  as  the  children,  seise  this  good  opportonity 
to  surrender  themselves  with  merry  hearts  and  boisterous  voices  to  the 
chanted  worship  of  the  miraculous  Moel.  For  this  final  solemnity  they  have 
kept  the  most  powerful,  the  most  enthusiastic,  the  most  electrifying  carols. 
Noel  I  Noel  I  Noel  I  This  magic  word  resounds  on  all  sides;  it  seasons  every 


mflek  it  ii  Hrrcd  np  with  ererj  eotme.  Ofthefhoasuuiiofoaatidaiv*LLcix 
an  heturd  on  this  tuaaoM  eve,  niBetT-ame  in  a  haaireii  begia  aoi  and  wiJx 
this  wnrd,  which  is,  one  may  say,  tnetr  Alpha  aad  Ome^a,  their  cruvn  aoj 
iwtrtooL  This  last  evening,  the  metryHnaking  is  proionkped.  losttsai  of 
ntliiBg  at  ten  ct  deren  o'doefc,  as  is  generaily  done  on  Hi  the  preceding 
ewoings,  they  wait  for  the  stroke  of  midoigfat ;  this  wurl  sufidencly  pru- 
daims  to  wimt  tnrmnnj  they  are  going  to  repair.  For  t«  ;  cunuces  or  a 
fUtftv  of  an  hoar,  the  WIa  have  been  calling  the  CuihAti  vich  a  triple  bob- 
BH^Ior  ;  and  each  one,  flimiahed  with  a  little  taper  scrvaked  with  ranoui 
eokran  (the  Christmas-candle],  goes  throu^the  crowded  streets,  where  the 
lanterns  are  dancing  like  will-o'-the-wisps  at  the  impatieat  summons  <.f 
the  mnltitadhUMia  chimes.  It  is  the  midnight  nuds.  Once  inside  thu 
flhnrr^,  they  hear  with  more  or  leas  piety  the  moss,  emblemxtic  (rf  the  com- 
ing of  the  Meeaish.  Then  in  tumult  and  great  h  ute  they  return  homewjml, 
always  in  niuneroos  groups;  they  salute  the  yule-1  jg ;  ther  piy  homa^  to 
the  hearth;  they  sit  down  attaole;  and,  amid  songs  woica  rereroerata 
loader  than  ever,  make  this  meal  of  aiter-^Thritftmu,  so  long  looked  for,  so 
checiehed,  so  jovoos,  so  noisy,  and  which  it  has  been  thourrht  dt  to  caU,  we 
hardly  know  why,  rouigmon.  The  supper  eaten  at  nighiiAa  u  no  iuipedi- 
BMDft,  aa  yoa  may  imagine,  to  the  appetite's  returning,  abore  all,  if  the  guiu; 
to  and  from  duirch  has  made  the  derout  eaters  feel  some  little  shafts  of  the 
Mbarp  aad  biting  north  wind.  Bostignom  then  goes  on  mertiiy— sometimes 
teinto  the  morning  hours ;  but  nevertheless,  gradUiilly  thruuts  grow  hoarse, 
^sn«^«i*»  are  filled,  the  yule-log  bums  out,  and  at  last  the  hour  arrives 
whan  eadi  one,  as  hast  he  may,  regains  his  domicile  and  his  bod,  and  puts 
irlth  h*«M«»if  between  the  sheets  the  material  for  a  good  sore  throat,  or  u 
food  indigestion,  for  the  morrow.  Previous  to  this  care  has  boon  tJcen  to 
plaaain  ue  slippers,  or  wooden  shoes,  of  the  children,  the  sugar-plums, 
which  ahall  be  uv  them  on  their  waking,  the  welcome  iruitsof  theChrutnias 

Tn  the  "  CFloasary,**  the  sucAe,  or  yule-log  is  thus  defined : 
**ThiB  Is  a  huge  log,  which  is  placed  on  the  fire  on  Christmas  ere,  and 
which  in  Burgundy  is  called,  on  this  account,  lai  Suche  de  Xoel,  Then  the 
flithffr  of  the  fiimily,  particularly  among  the  middle  classes,  sings  solemnly 
Ohritt^M  carols  with  his  wife  and  children,  the  smallest  of  whom  he  sends 
into  the  oomer  to  pray  that  the  yule  log  may  bear  him  some  sugar-plums. 
Meanwhile,  little  parcels  of  them  are  placed  under  each  end  of  the  log,  and 
the  children  oome  and  pick  them  up,  believing  in  good  faith  that  the  great 
log  haa  borne  them." 

NoTX  23.    A»  Lope  sajfs.    Page  192. 

*'Lac<$lcra 
de  nn  Espanol  sentado  no  se  templa, 
sine  le  representan  en  doe  horas 
hasta  el  final  juido  deede  d  Genesis,'* 

Lop0  de  Vega, 

NoTK  24.    Abernuneio  Satanaa,    Page  194. 

<*Dlgo  Senora,  respondid  Sancho,  lo  que  tengo  dioho,  que  de  los  asotcs 
abanuuido.  Abrenundo,  habeis  de  deoir,  SaiMho,  y  no  oomo  deds,  dgo  d 
Bnqiiie,'*— i>oi»  Quixote,  Part  ii.,  ch.  35. 

KoTX  25.    Fray  Carilto,.     Pago  201. 

Hie  alludon  here  is  to  a  Spanish  epigram. 

**  Siempre  Fray  Oarillo  est&s 
cans&ndonos  ac&  fuera  ;^ 
quien  en  tu  calsa  estuviera 
paro  no  vertejamas  I" 

JBohl  de  Faber,    Floreata,  No.  Gil. 

KOR  26.    Padre  Franeiteo,     Vagi  201. 

This  is  firom  an  Italian  popular  song. 
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**  *  rtdrt  Fnmeesoo, 

r»dr«  FnuuMtoo  I' 
— Oota  Tultte  dd  F»dr«  Franeeaoo  * 

*  V*  dun*  b«lU  ragiusina 

Oh«  ki  Tonle  ooDle«Mkr  I' 
Ttkitt  V  tmtnure,  flitto  1*  ontrara  I 
Che  U  ToeUo  coafiMaare. 

£o»i*eh«.  rolksthUnliehsPoetimmtsaamMm' 
mart0H  Italiens  und  seiner  Inseln,    p.  IM. 

XoTs  27.    Ape  /  ch/im  eaUem  clare.    Page  302. 

From  a  monkish  hymn  of  the  twelfth  oentury,  in  Sir  Alexander  OroU]| 
**  Kwar  on  the  Ohgin,  I'rogreM,  aud  Decline  of  Ithyming  Latin  Yfloib 

Kcmt  3^    The  f&ld  of  the  BvanS,    Pago  206. 
Busn6  itthonamo  ciren  bj  the  QipsieBto  all  who  aro  not  of  their  nea 

KuTK  29.    0»uttt  of  the  Calie,    Page  207. 

The  Giittiee  oall  th«m*.'lT«8  Cal^  See  Borrow's  valuable  and  cxtii»iJl 
lnt«Mtwtiuic  work,  **The  Zinoalij  or  an  Aooount  of  the  Qipaet  inSptia.' 

XoraW.    Ashs  if  his  mone}f^ag$  wmld  rise.    Page  209. 

•*  i  Y  volvi^udome  4  un  lado,  vt  4  un  Avariento,  que  estaba  pregmteDds 
4  otio,  (quo  por  haber  aido  eiubalsamado,  y  eetar  16xo8  bus  tripas  no  kaklaf 
bat  poruuo  no  habian  Uegado  si  habian  do  rosucitar  aquel  dia  todos  lot  •>• 
tDrmdok)  ti  roAUoitarian  unoa  boUonee  suyoit  !*'— JS/  Sueno  de  las  OaleMnt. 

KoTK  91.    And  amen  !  said  mjf  dd  Oampeador,    Page  209. 

A  Une  firvMU  iho  ancient  '*  Pooma  del  Cid." 

**  Auxvn,  dixo  Mio  Cid  el  Campoador." 

Line  3044. 

KoTB  33.     Thf  rivtr  nfhis  thoughts.    Page  210. 

Thla  expreeaion  is  firom  l^ante ; 

"  Si  ohe  omaro 
For  MKia  aoonda  della  mcnte  il  finmc.'* 
Dyron  haa  likewise  used  the  expression;    though  I  do  not  reooUeol  is 
whioh  of  hia  poema. 

NoTX  SS.    Mart  JVanr«.    Page  210. 

A  common  Spanish  provorh,  used  to  turn  aside  a  question  one  does  not 
wish  to  answer : 

**  Porque  castf  Mari  Franca 
quatro  leguas  do  Salamanca.** 

I^on  S4.    Ajft  st^  emertdd  ayet.    Pago  211. 
The  Spaniards,  with  good  reason,  consider  this  oolour  of  the  eye  as  besa- 
UAil,  and  oalebiato  it  in  song)  as,  ibr  example,  in  the  well-known**  YiUsa- 
oito  :"— 

"  Ay  ojuelos  rerdcs, 
ay  los  mis  ojuelos, 
ay  hagan  loe  oielus 
que  de  mi  te  acuerdesT 

•       •       .       * 
Tengo  conflanxa. 
de  mis  verdes  ojos.*' 

£bhl  de  Faher.    Florettm,  Vo.  255. 

Dante  speaka  of  Beatrice's  eyes  as  emeralds.— Pwrffaforid.  zxxL  116> 
Land  says,  in  his  **  Annotaiioni,"  **  Erano  i  suoi  ooohi  d'un  tnrehino  rer- 
dio(Ao»  lumla  a  qud  dal  mare.** 
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NoTX  35.    The  Avenging  ChUd,    Page  212. 
he  andent  ballads  of  "  El  InfEuite  Yengador,"  and  "  Calaynos." 

KoTK  36.    All  are  sleeping^  weary  Jieart,    Page  212. 
I  the  Spanish. — BohVs  Floresta,  No.  282, 

Note  87.    Oood  night.    Page  220. 

1  the  Spanish ;  as  are  likewise  the  songs  immediately  following,  and 
bich  commences  the  first  scene  of  Act  III. 

Note  31.    The  evil  eye.    Page  230. 

the  Gitano  language,  casting  the  eril  eye  is  called  querelar  naaula^ 
simply  means  making  sick,  and  which,  according  to  the  oommonest 
ition  is  accomplished  by  casting  an  evil  look  at  people,  especially 
n,  who,  from  the  tenderness  of  tiieir  constitution,  are  supposed  to  be 
amly  blighted  than  those  of  a  more  mature  age.  After  reoeiving  the 
mce,  they  fall  sick  and  die  in  a  few  hours. 

e  Spania^s  have  very  little  to  say  respecting  the  evil  eye,  though 
ief  m  it  is  very  prevuent,  especially  in  Andalusia  amongst  the  lower 
A  stag's  horn  is  considered  a  good  safeguard,  and  on  that  account 
1  horn  tipped  with  silver,  is  frequently  attached  to  the  children's 
}y  means  of  a  cord  braided  from  the  hair  of  a  black  mare's  taiL 
.  the  evil  glance  be  cast,  it  is  imagined  that  the  horn  receives  it,  and 
;ly  snaps  asunder.  Such  horns  may  be  purchased  in  some  of  the  sil- 
ths*  shops  at  Seville. 

e  Oit&nos  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  this  species  of  sorcery  than 
uiiards,  which  can  cause  but  little  surprise,  when  we  consider  that 
nve  no  traditions,  and  can  give  no  rational  account  of  themselves,  nor 
country  from  which  they  came. 

me  of  the  women,  however,  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  casting  it, 
I  if  questioned  how  they  accomplish  it,  they  can  return  no  answer. 
Tim  likewise  sell  remedies  for  the  evil  eye,  which  need  not  be  particu- 
,  as  they  consist  of  any  drugs  which  they  may  happen  to  possess  or  be 
ated  with ;  theprescribers  being  pcrfectl}^  reckless  as  to  the  effect  pro- 
>n  the  patient,  provided  they  receive  their  paltry  reward. 
Ave  known  these  beings  offer  to  cure  the  glanders  in  a  horse  (an  in- 
)  disorder^  with  the  very  same  powders  which  they  ofEer  as  a  specufic 
evil  eye."— -^orroto'*  Zincali,  vol.  i.  ch.  9. 

Note  39.    On  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  stand.    Page  230. 

and  the  following  scraps  of  song  are  from  Sorrow's  "  Zincali ;  or  an 

It  of  the  Gipsies  in  Spain." 

gipsy  words  in  the  same  scene  may  be  thus  interpreted : — 

0orado8t  pieces  of  gold.  Planeta^  candles. 

if  a  simpleton.  Commandments,  the  fingers. 

tr  morocco,  stripped.  Saint  Martin  asleep,  to  rob  a  person 

iheets.  asleep. 

a  shirt.  Lanterns,  eyes. 

»»,  a  thief.  Goblin,  pohce-officer. 

galleroSf  those  who  steal  at  Fapagayo,  a  spy. 

t-fall.  Vineyards  ana  Dancing  John,  to 

leros,  foot-i>ads.  take  flight. 

it,  highway>robber. 

Note  40.    V  ^hou  art  sleeping,  maiden.    Page  236. 

n  the^panish ;  as  is  likewise  the  song  of  the  Contrabandista  on  pages 
37. 

Note  41.    The  Goldem  Legend.    Page  289. 

old  Legenda  Aurea,  or  Golden  Legend,  was  originally  written  in 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Jacobus  de  Yorarane,  a  Dominican 
who  afterwards  beoame  ArdhbiBhop  of  Genoa,  and  died  in  1292. 
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He  called  his  book  simply,  "  Legends  of  the  Saints."  The  epithet  of 
Golden  was  given  by  his  udinirers ;  for,  as  'Wlnkin  de  Worde  says,  "like 
as  paaseth  gold  in  value  all  other  metals,  so  this  Legend  exoeedeth  all  other 
books.**  But  Edward  Leig^  in  much  distress  of  mind,  calls  it  a  book  writ- 
ten by  a  man  of  a  leaden  heart  for  the  baseness  of  the  errours,  that  are 
without  wit  or  reason,  and  of  a  braaen  forehead,  for  his  impudent  boldnen 
in  reporting  things  so  fitbuloos  and  incredible.** 

This  work,  the  great  storehouse  of  the  l^endary  lore  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  translated  into  French  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Jean  de  Yignayi 
and  in  the  fifteenth  into  English  by  William  Caxton.  It  has  latdy  been 
made  more  accessible  by  a  French  translation :  La  Ligende  DorHt  IradaiU 
dm  Latin  par  M.  Q.  B.  Paris,  1850.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  origmal,  with 
the  Gesta  Lomhardorum  appended,  in  the  Harvard  College  Library,  Cam- 
bridge, printed  at  Strasburg,  1496.  The  title-page  is  wanting;  and  the 
volume  begins  with  the  Tabula  Legendorum, 

I  have  called  this  poem  the  Golden  Legend,  because  the  story  upon  whidi 
it  is  founded  seems  to  me  to  surpaps  all  other  legends  in  beauty  and  signi- 
ficance. It  exhibits,  amid  the  corruptions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  virtae 
of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  power  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  sufficient  for  all  the  exigencies  of  life  and  death.  The  story  is  tdd, 
and  perhaps  invented,  by  Hartmann  von  der  Aue,  a  Minnesinger  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  original  may  be  found  in  Mail&th's  AH  deuUht  Gf- 
ditchte,  with  a  modem  German  version.  There  is  also  one  in  Marbach's 
VolksbOeher,  No.  32. 

If  GTS  42.    Lux,  Dux,  Lsx,  Rex.    Page  239. 

On  the  northern  wall  of  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  of  Dorat  is  sculptured  a 
simple  Greek  cross  with  this  inscription.  It  represents  the  Cross  as  Uie  light 
and  guide  and  law  and  ruler  of  the  world.  These  ail  centre  in  the  Cro^ 
and  radiate  from  it.  See  Bidron,  Iconographie,  p.  408;  MillingUm'' 
Translation,  I.  399. 

Note  43.    All  thy  thunders 

Here  are  harmless  ! 

For  these  hells  have  been  anointed^ 

And  baptized  with  holy  water  ! 

They  defy  our  utmost  power.    Page  239. 

The  Consecration  and  Baptism  of  Bells  is  one  of  the  most  curious  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  The  Council  of  Cologne  ordained 
as  follows : — 

**  Let  the  bells  be  blessed,  as  the  trumx)et8  of  the  Churdi  militant,  by 
which  the  people  are  assembled  to  hear  the  word  of  God;  the  clergy  to  an- 
nounce his  mercy  by  day,  and  his  truth  in  their  nocturnal  vigils :  that  by 
their  sound  the  fiuthful  may  be  invited  to  prayers,  and  that  the  spirit  « 
devotion  in  them  may  be  increased.  The  fathers  have  also  maintained 
that  demons  afi&igbted  by  the  sound  of  bells  calling  Christians  to  prayers, 
would  flee  away ;  and  when  they  fled,  the  persons  of  the  fiuthful  would  be 
secure  :  that  the  destruction  of  hghtnings  and  whirlwinds  would  beavertftl* 
and  the  spirits  of  the  storm  ^eieeA^."— Edinburgh  £ncyelopdsdia,  Ait> 
Bells,    See  also  Scheible*8  Kloster,  YI.  776. 

NoTB  44.    It  is  the  malediction  of  Eve  !    Page  258. 

"Nee  esses  plus  quam  femina,  quae  nimc  etiam  viros  tranaoendis,  etow 
maledictionem  Evee  in  benedictionem  vertisti  Manse.*' — Epistola  jMe- 
lardi  Heloisa, 

Note  45.    And  a  Friar  who  is  preaching  to  the  crowd. 
In  a  voice  so  deep  and  clear  and  loud. 
That,  if  we  listen,  and  give  good  heed. 
Sis  lowest  words  will  reach  the  ear.    Pai^e  272. 

In  giving  this  sermon  of  Fiiar  Cuthbert  as  a  ^edmen  of  the  Situs  Pas 
chaUs,  or  street-preaching  of  the  monks  at  Easter,  I  have  exa|{genu«4 
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nothing.  This  rery  anecdote,  offensive  aa  it  is,  comes  from  a  discourse  of 
Eather  Barletta,  a  Dominican  friar  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  fiune  as 
a  popular  preacher  was  so  great,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb, 

Neseit  predicate 
Que  nescit  Barlettare. 

"  Amon^  the  abuses  introduced  in  this  century,"  w,y%  Tiraboschi,  *<  was 
that  of  exciting  from  the  pulpit  the  lauuhter  of  tne  hearers ;  as  if  that  were 
the  same  thing  as  converting  them.  We  have  examples  of  this,  not  only  in 
Italy,  but  also  in  France,  where  the  sermons  of  Meuot  and  Maillard,  and  of 
others,  who  would  make  a  better  appearance  on  the  stage  than  in  the  pulpit, 
are  still  celebrated  for  such  follies." 

If  the  reader  is  curious  to  see  how  for  the  freedom  of  speech  was  carried 
in  these  popular  sermons,  he  is  referred  to  Scheible's  Kloster,  vol.  i.,  where 
06  will  find  extracts  from  Abraham  k  Sancta  Clara,  Sebastian  Frank,  and 
others ;  and  in  particular,  an  anonymous  discourse  called  Der  OrUuel  der 
Fenoiistungt  The  Abomination  of  Desolation,  preached  at  Ottakring,  a  vil- 
lage west  of  Vienna,  November  25,1782,  in  which  the  license  of  language  is 
carried  to  its  utmost  limit. 

See  also  Pridicatoriana^  ou  RevUation$  singuliirea  et  amusantea  ntr  lea 
Pridicateura  ;  par  O.  P.  Philomneate.  (Menin.)  This  work  contains  ex- 
tracts from  the  popular  sermons  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrior,  Barletta,  Menot, 
l^taillard,  Manni,  Baulin,  Valladier,  De  Besse,  Camus,  Pe,  Andr^ 
Bening,  and  the  most  eloquent  of  all,  Jacques  Brydaine. 

My  authority  for  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  bell-ringing,  which  fol- 
lows, is  Durandus,  as  cited  by  Hone  in  the  Addenda  to  his  '*  Ancient  Mys- 
teries Described." 

Note  46.    The  Nattvitt,  a  Miracle-Flay.    Page  274. 

A  singular  chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  that  which  gives 
account  of  the  early  Christian  Drama,  the  Mysteries,  Moralities,  and  Mir- 
acle-Plays, which  were  at  first  performed  in  churches ;  and  afterwards  in 
tibe  streets,  on  fixed  or  moveable  stages.  For  the  most  part,  the  Mysteries 
were  founded  on  the  historic  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the 
Mirade-Piays  on  the  Lives  of  Saints ;  a  distinction  not  alwajrs  observed, 
however,  for  in  Mr.  Wright's  "  Early  Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poems  of 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries,"  the  Kesurrection  of  Lazarus  is  call- 
ed a  Miracle,  and  not  a  Mystery.  The  Moralities  were  plays,  in  which  the 
Virtues  and  Vices  were  personified. 

The  earliest  leligious  play  which  has  been  preserved  is  the  Chriatoa  Paa- 
ehon  of  Gregory  Naziansen,  written  in  Greek  in  the  fourth  century.  Next 
to  this  come  the  remarkable  Latin  Plays  of  Boswitha,  the  Nun  of  Gander- 
aheim  in  the  tenth  century,  which,  though  crude,  and  wanting  in  artistic 
construction,  are  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  power  and  interest.  A 
handsome  edition  of  these  plays,  with  French  translation,  has  been  lately 
published,  entitled,  Thidtre  de  Roavithay  Religieuae  Allemande  du  JLe 
Siiele,    Par  Charlea  Magnin,    Paris,  1845. 

llie  most  important  collections  of  English  Mysteries  and  Miracle-Plays 
axe  those  known  as  the  Townley,  the  Chester,  and  the  Coventry  Plays.  Tne 
first  of  these  collections  has  been  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  and  the 
other  two  by  the  Shakespeare  Society.  In  his  Introduction  to  the  Coventry 
Mysteries,  the  editor,  Mr.  Halliwell,  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Dug- 
dale's  Antiquitiea  of  Wartoickahire  : — 

"  Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  this  city  was  very  famous  for 
the  pageants,  that  were  played  therein,  upon  Coi*pus-Christi  day ;  which, 
occasioning  very  great  confiuence  of  people  thither,  from  far  and  near,  was 
of  no  small  hem  fit  thereto  ;  which  pafjeants  being  acted  with  mighty  state 
and  reverence  by  the  fi  iars  of  this  house,  had  theatres  for  the  sevenil  scenes, 
Tery  large  and  high,  placed  upon  wheels,  and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent 
parts  of  the  city,  fur  the  better  advantage  of  spectators :  and  contained  the 
story  of  the  New  Testament,  composed  into  old  English  Rithme,  as  appear- 
eih  by  an  ancient  MS.  intituled  Ludua  Corporia  Chriatiy  oxLuam  Content 
tnim,     I  have  been  told  by  some  old  people,  who  in  their  yoiuiger  years 
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wwe  ^e-witneflses  of  fhese  pageants  so  acted,  that  the  yearly  confluenoe  of 
people  to  see  that  show  was  extraordinarily  great,  and  yielded  no  sinaUad« 
Tantage  to  this  city.*' 

The  representation  of  religious  plays  has  not  yet  been  wholly  discontinwA 
by  the  Boman  Church.  At  Ober-Ammergau,  m  the  Tjrrol,  a  grand  ^60^ 
tiude  of  this  kind  is  exhibited  once  in  ten  years.  A  very  gnaphio  desenp- 
tion  of  that  which  took  place  in  the  year  1850  is  given  by  Miss  Anna  Maij 
Howitt,  in  her  **  Art-Student  in  Munich,"  vol.  i.  chap.  iv.    She  says  :— 

**  The  first  view  of  Ober-Ammergau  somewhat  disappointed  us.  It  Uei 
in  a  smiling  green  valley  surrounded  by  hills  rather  than  mountains,  sadi 
excepting  for  the  architecture  of  the  cottages  and  certain  rugged  lines  of 
peaks  and  difib  tdUng  of  Alpine  origin,  might  have  passed  forareCind 
Berbyshire  dale. 

**  we  had  brought  from  our  Mend,  Professor  B.,  a  letter  to  the  peasant, 
Tobias  Flunger,  who  performed  the  character  of  Christ,  and  this  cirenm- 
stance  won  for  us  good  respect  among  our  fellow-travellers.  ThQsteU-wafM 
drove  up  to  his  house,  winch  is  the  second  in  the  village,  and  surrounded 
by  a  gay  little  garden.  Tobias  Flunger  came  out  to  receive  us,  and  yoa 
may  unagine  our  surprise,  when,  instead  of  a  peasant,  as  we  had  imagined, 
we  beheld  a  gentleman  to  all  appearance,  in  a  grey  sort  of  undress  cost, 
with  a  scarlet  fes  on  his  head.  He  was  certainly  handsome,  and  welcomed 
us  with  a  calm  yet  warm-hearted  courtesy.  As  he  removed  his  fes  we  saw 
his  dark  glossy  hair  parted  above  the  centre  of  his  brow,  and  £Eilling  in  ricb 
waves  nppn  his  shoulders,  and  that  his  melancholy  dark  eyes,  his  pcuebrov. 
his  emaciated  features,  his  short,  black  beard,  all  bore  the  most  strange  asd 
startling  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  the  Saviour  as  represented  by  tbe 
early  Italian  painters. 

"There  was  something  to  my  mind  almost  fearful  in  this  resetnMance^ 
and  Tobias  Flunger  seemed  to  act  and  speak  like  one  filled  with  a  myiteri- 
ous  awe.  If  this  be  an  act  of  worship  in  him,  this  personation  of  our  Loord, 
what  will  be  its  effect  upon  him  in  after  life  I  There  was  a  something  so 
strange,  so  unspeakably  melancholy  in  his  emaciated  countenance,  that  I 
found  my  imagmation  soon  busily  speculating  upon  the  true  reading  of  its 
expression. 

**  At  the  door  we  were  also  met  by  his  wife  and  little  daughter,  themsdres 
peasants  in  appearance,  but  cheerful  and  kind  in  their  welcome,  as  if  «e 
had  been  old  firiends.  The  whole  cottage  was  in  harmony  with  its  inhabit- 
ants, blight,  cheerful,  and  filled  with  traces  of  a  simple,  pious,  beaatiftil 
existence.  We  were  taken  into  a  little  room,  half  chamber,  half  study; 
upon  the  walls  were  several  well-chosen  engravings,  after  Hess  and  Over* 
beck ;  an  old-fashioned  cabinet,  fronted  with  glass,  contained  various  quaint 
drinking-glasses  and  exquisite  specimens  of  carving  in  wood,  an  art  greatly 
practised  in  the  village.  On  one  side  of  the  cabinet  hung  a  violin,  and 
above  it  and  another  cabinet  were  arranged  casts  of  hands  and  feet.  On 
noticing  these  things  to  the  wife,  she  said  that  her  husband  was  a  carver  in 
wood  by  profession,  and  had  brought  these  with  him  from  Munich  to  assist 
him  in  his  art. 

**  *  He  is  a  great  carver  of  crucifixes  and  Madonnas,'  she  continued :  'yoo 
must  see  his  works.'  He  was  an  artist,  then,  this  Tobias  Flunger,  witk 
his  grave,  sad  countenance,  his  air  of  superiority ;  yes,  much  was  now  ex- 
plained. And  no  doubt  his  artist-feeling  had  l>een  brought  into  operatioD 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  Miracle-Play,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  sdiool- 
master  of  Ober-Ammergau  had  taxed  his  musical  skill  for  the  production  of 
the  music. 

*'  It  was  now  seven  o'clock,  and  as  yet  it  wanted  an  hour  tiU  the  eoB- 

mencement  of  the  play,  our  kind  artistic  host,  with  that  strange,  mdbii- 

choly,  awe-inspiring  countenance  of  his,  insisted  upon  accompanying  vt 

through    the   village,  and  showing  us  specimens  of  the   wood-carmg. 

*  There  was  yet  plenty  of  time,'  he  said,  *  for  him  to  prepare  the  play.' 
•  ♦  •  •  •  •♦ 

**  At  the  sound  of  a  small  cannon,  the  motley  crowd  hastened  towards  Hbt 
theatre,  which  was  a  large,  uutiighcly,  wooden  inoloeure^  aectod  on  a  broad 
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green  meadow,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  ▼illage.  A  few  poplan  grow« 
tag  on  either  side  of  the  incloaure,  no  doubt,  mark  firom  one  tea  years  to 
another,  the  precise  spot.  The  brightly-painted  pediment  of  the  proeoenium 
xoee  abore  the  rude  wooden  fence ;  erowds  of  people  already  thronged  the 
hastily-ereeted  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  different  entrances.  A  few 
moments  more,  and  we  are  seated  in  the  boxes  precisely  opposite  the  firont 
of  the  stage. 

"  With  the  first  feeble  notes  from  the  orchestra,  and  very  feeble  at  first 
they  were,  a  dead  silence  sunk  down  upon  the  assembled  multitude  ;  as 
people  sav,  *  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.'  All  was  breathless  expec- 
tation. And  soon,  beneath  the  blue  dome  of  neaven,  and  with  Qod's  sun- 
light showering  down  upon  them,  a  fiuitastic  vision  passed  across  the  stage ; 
their  white  tunics  glanced  in  the  light,  their  crimson,  violet,  and  asure 
mantles  swept  the  ground,  their  plumed  head-dresses  waved  in  the  breese ; 
—they  looked  like  some  strange  flight  of  fabulous  birds.  This  was  the 
chorus,  attired  to  represent  angels.  Like  th.e  antique  chorus  they  sang  the 
ar^;ument  of  the  play.  With  waving  hands  and  solemn  music  their  united 
voices  pealed  forth  words  of  blessing,  of  *  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to- 
wards men ;'  thev  sang  of  God's  infinite  love  in  sending  among  men  His 
blessed  Son ;  and  their  voices  rose  towards  heaven  and  echoed  among  the 
hills.  And  whilst  they  thus  sang  our  hearts  were  strangely  touched,  and 
oar  ^es  wandered  away  from  those  singular  peasant-angels  and  their 
peasant  audience,  up  to  the  deep,  cloudless  blue  sky  above  their  heads : 
you  heard  the  rustle  of  green  trees  around  you,  and  caught  gUmpses  of 
mountains,  and  all  seemed  a  strange,  femtastical,  poetical  dream. 

**  But  now  the  chorus  retired,  and  the  curtain  slowlv  rose.  There  is  a 
txeadof  feet,  ahum  of  voices,  a  crowd  approaches,  children  shout,  wave 
palm-brandties,  and  scatter  flowers.  In  the  centre  of  the  multitude  on  the 
stage,  riding  upon  an  ass,  sits  a  majestic  figure  clothed  in  a  lonp;  violet- 
coloured  robe,  the  heavy  folds  of  a  crimson  mantle  Mling  around  hun.  His 
bands  are  laid  across  his  breast ;  his  face  is  meekly  raised  towards  heaven 
with  an  adoring  love.  Behind  solemnly  follows  a  group  of  grave  men, 
staves  in  their  hands,  ample  drapery  sweeping  the  ground;  you  recognise 
John  in  the  handsome,  almost  ienunine  youth,  clothed  in  the  green  and 
soarlet  robes,  and  with  flowing  locks;  and  there  isFetw  with  his  eager 
oountenance  ;  and  that  man  with  the  brooding  look,  and  wrapt  in  a  flame- 
odloured  mantle,  that  must  be  Judas  I  The  children  shout  and  wave  their 
palm-branches,  and  the  procession  moves  on, — and  that  fEital  triumphal 
entry  is  made  into  Jerusalem. 

**  Again  appears  that  tall  majestic  flgure  in  his  violet  robe  ;  his  features 
are  lit  up  with  a  holy  indignation ;  a  scourge  is  in  his  hand ;  he  overturns 
the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  drives  before  him  a  craven,  avari- 
cious crowd  I  An  excited  assembler  of  aged  men,  with  long  and  venerable 
beards  Calling  on  their  breasts,  their  features  inflamed  with  rage,  with  ges- 
tures of  vengeance,  horror,  and  contempt,  plot  and  decide  upon  his  death  I 
He  meantime  sits  calmly  at  Bethany  among  his  Mends;  and  a  woman, 
with  beautiful  long  hair  falling  around  her,  kisses  his  feet,  and  anoints 
them  with  predous  ointment  from  her  alabaster  vase.  And  now  he  sits  at 
a  long  table,  his  friends  on  either  hand.  John  leans  upon  his  breast ;  he 
breaks  the  bread.  Judas,  seised  by  his  evil  thought,  rises  from  the  table, 
wraps  himself  closely  in  Ins  mantle,  bows  his  head,  and  passes  out.  Agaim 
the  scene  dumges  ;  it  is  a  garden.  That  sad,  g^ave  man,  gazes  with  disap- 
pointed love  upon  his  sleeping  Mends ;  he  turns  away  and  prays,  bowed  m 
agony.  There  is  a  tumult !  That  figure,  wrapped  in  its  fiamie-cdoured 
robe  attain  appears !  There  is  an  encounter ;  a  flash  of  swords ;  and  the 
majestic,  melancholy,  violet-robed  figure,  with  meekly  bowed  head,  is  borne 
awayl    And  tiius  ends  the  first  act  of  this  saddest  of  all  tragedi^. 

"We  had  come  expecting  to  Cael  our  souls  revolt  at  so  material  a  repre- 
sentation of  Ohrist,  as  any  representation  of  him  we  naturally  imagined 
must  be  in  a  peasant's  Miracle-Flay.  Tet  so  fiEur,  strange  to  confMS,  nei- 
ther horror,  msgust,  nor  contempt  was  excited  in  our  minds.  Such  an  ear- 
neat  solemnity  and  simplicity  breathed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  per- 
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fomumoe,  that  to  me,  at  least,  anything  like  anger,  or  a  perception  of  the 
ludiorons,  ▼otdd  hare  seemed  more  irroTerent  on  my  part  tium  was  tka 
simple,  childlike  rendering  of  the  sublime  Christian  tragedy.     We  M  tt 
times  as  though  the  figures  of  Cimabne's,  Giotto's,  and  Perugino's  ps^am 
had  become  animated,  and  were  moving  before  us;    there  was  the  simple 
arrangement  and  brilliant  colour  of  drapery;  the  same  earnest,  qmet  dif- 
nity  MK)ut  the  heads,  whilst  the  entire  absence  of  all  theatrical  effe<A  wos- 
dentdly  increased  the  illusion.    There  were  scenes  and  groups  so  eztnor* 
dinarily  like  the  early  Italian  pictures,  that  you  could  i:^ve  declared  thef 
were  the  works  of  Oiotto  and  Perugino,  and  not  living  men  and  womesi 
had  not  the  fifnues  moved  and  spoken,  and  the  breese  stirred  their  richly* 
coloured  drapery,  and  the  sun  cast  long,  moving  shadows  behind  them  on 
the  stage.    These  effects  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  of  drapery  fluttend 
by  the  wind,  were  very  striking  and  beautiful ;  one  could  inu^iine  how  the 
Greeks  must  have  availed  themselves  of  such  striking  effects  in  their  thea- 
tres oTDoa.  to  the  sky. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

**  The  performance  had  commenced  at  eight  o'clock,  and  now  it  was  one, 
and  a  pause,  therefore,  ensued, — the  first  pause  of  any  kind  daring  thoee 
five  long  hours, — for  tableau,  and  chorus,  and  acting  had  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  most  rapid,  unwearied,  yet  wearying  routine  I  One  felt  per* 
fectly  giddy  and  exhausted  by  such  a  ceaseless  stream  of  music,  colour,  and 
motion.  Yet  the  actors,  as  if  made  of  iron,  appeared  untouched  by  fatigae ; 
and  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  second  part,  which  lasted  firom  two  to  fire, 
played  with  the  same  earnest  energy,  and  the  chorus  sang  with  the  same 
powerfiil  voice. 

(« The  cannon  again  sounded,  the  people  again  streamed  toward  the  thea- 
tre. We  were  again  in  our  places,  and  again  commenced  tiie  long  mcmoto- 
nous  exhibition.  But  the  peasant  portion  of  the  audience  were  as  unweaiy- 
ing  as  the  acXon  themselves;  to  them,  indeed,  the  second  part  was  themoet 
intensely  interesting  of  allj—Mne  herzruhrende  angrief  ende  QetehieUf 
whilst  to  us  it  became  truly  revolting  and  painful.  There  was  no  spaiuiK 
of  agony,  and  blood,  and  horror;  it  was  our  Iiord's  passion  stripped  of  aU 
its  spiritual  suffering, — it  was  the  anguish  of  the  flesh, — it  was  tne  material 
side  of  Catholicism.  It  was  a  painful,  heart-rending,  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
amid  brutal  soldiery  and  an  enraged  mob,  of  that  pale,  emaciated,  videt- 
robed  figure :  then  there  was  his  fiainting  under  the  cross ;  the  crowning 
him  with  thorns ;  the  scourging,  the  buffeting,  the  spitting  upon  him;  and 
the  soldiers  laughed,  and  scoffed,  and  derided  with  fierce  brutality,  and  the 
people  and  the  high>priest  jeered  and  shouted ;  and  ever  he  was  medc  and 
gentle.  Then  came  the  crucifixion ;  and,  as  the  chorus  sang  of  the  great 
agony,  ^ou  hecurd  from  behind  the  curtain  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  as  the 
huge  nails  were  driven  into  the  cross,  and,  as  your  imagination  b^eved, 
through  his  poor,  pale  hands  and  feet ;  and  then,  as  the  curtain  rose  slon^ 
to  the  dying  tones  of  the  chorus,  you  beheld  him  hanging  on  the  cross  be- 
tween the  two  crucified  thieves.  Both  myself  and  my  companion  turned 
away  from  the  spectacle  sick  with  horror.  They  divided  his  garments  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross ;  they  pierced  his  side ;  the  blood  flowed  apparently 
from  the  wound,  and  frx>m  nis  martyred  hands  and  feet.  Tlie  Yu^ia  and 
Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  disciples,  lamented  around  the  foot  of  the  cross,  in 
groups  and  attitudes  such  as  we  see  in  the  old  pictures.  Then  camie  Josq>h 
of  Arimathea;  the  body  was  taken  down  and  laid  upon  white  linen,  and 
quietly,  solemnly,  and  mournfully  followed  by  the  weeping  women,  was 
borne  to  the  grave.  Next  came  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepuldire; 
the  vision  of  the  angels ;  the  surprise  and  joy  of  the  women ;  ano^  lastly, 
as  the  grand>!na/«,  the  resurrection ! 

**  The  Miracle-Play  was  at  an  end;  and  now  the  peasants  began  ones 
more  to  breathe,  and  to  return  to  common  life;  and  we  most  hecurtily  re- 
joiced that  this  long,  long  martyrdom  was  over.  A  martyrdom  in  tvo 
senses,  for  a  more  foti^ng  summer-dav's  work  than  the  witnessing  of  this 
performance,  which,  with  but  one  hours  pause,  had  lasted  frt>m  eight  in 
the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening,  cannot  be  conceived,     ^ow  the  poor 
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Mttsanti  managed  to  endure  the  burning  ra^  of  a  July  sun  striking  upon 

lieir  heads  for  eight  long  hours,  to  sa^  notmng  of  the  heat  and  fotigue  ne- 

jessarily  caused  by  this  close  pressure  in  the  pit,  I  cannot  imagine.    In  the 

Mxes,  where  the  people  were  secured  from  the  sun  by  awnings,  many  a  face 

lad,  hours  before,  begun  to  assume  a  pale  and  jaded  look,  and  many  an 

latitude  to  betray  intense  fittigue. 

•  •••••• 

'*  In  our  moment  of  hurried  departure,  however,  behold  the  sad  pale  fhce 
of  Tobias  Flunger,  bidding  us  adieu !  He  had  again  assumed  his  fez  and 
liis  grey  ooat ;  but  the  (ace  was  yet  more  gentle  and  dreamy,  as  though 
the  shadow  of  the  cross  still  lay  upon  it ;  and  your  eyes  sought  with  a  kind 
of  morbid  horror  for  the  trace  of  the  stigmata  in  those  thin,  white  hands,  as 
they  waved  a  parting  signal.  It  was  a  relief  to  see  at  his  side  the  pleasant, 
bright,  kind  faces  of  his  wife  and  little  daughter.  There  was  a  wholesome 
took  of  happiness  and  common  life  about  them." 

**Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  "  Eldorado,"  gires  a  description  of  a  Mystenr 
he  saw  performed  at  San  Lionel,  in  Mexico.  See  vol.  ii.  chap.  xi.  lie 
says: — 

**  Against  the  wing-wall  of  the  Hacienda  del  Mayo,  which  occupied  one 
end  of  the  plaza,  was  raised  a  platforpi,  on  which  stood  a  table  covered  witn 
scarlet  cloth.  A  rude  bower  of  cane  leaves,  on  one  end  of  the  platform,  re- 
presented the  manager  of  Bethlehem ;  while  a  cord,  stretched  from  its  top 
across  the  plaza  to  a  hole  in  the  front  of  the  church,  bore  a  large  tinsel  star, 
suspended  by  a  hole  in  its  centre.  There  was  quite  a  crowd  in  the  plaza,  and 
very  soon  a  procession  appeared,  coming  up  from  the  lower  part  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  three  kings  took  the  lead ;  the  Virgin,  mounted  on  an  ass  that 
scried  in  a  gilded  saddle  and  rose-besprinkled  mane  and  tail,  followed  them, 
led  by  the  angel ;  and  several  women,  with  curious  masks  of  paper,  brought 
up  the  rear.  Two  characters  of  the  harlequin  sort, — one  with  a  dog's  head 
on  his  shoulders,  and  the  other  a  bald-headed  friar,  with  a  huge  hat  hang- 
ing on  his  back, — played  all  sorts  of  antics  for  the  diversion  of  ^e  crowd. 
After  making  the  circuit  of  the  plaza,  the  Virgin  was  taken  to  the  plat- 
form and  entered  the  manger.  King  Herod  took  his  seat  at  the  scarlet 
table,  with  an  attendant  in  blue  coat  and  red  sash,  whom  I  took  to  be  his 
Frime  Minister.  The  three  kings  remained  on  their  horses  in  front  of  the 
dhurch ;  but  between  them  and  the  platform,  under  the  string  on  which  the 
star  was  to  slide,  walked  two  men  in  long  white  robes  and  blue  hoods,  with 
parchment  folios  in  their  hands,  lliese  were  the  Wise  Men  of  the  Es^t,  as 
one  mi^t  readily  know  from  their  solemn  air,  and  the  mysterious  glances 
which  they  cast  towards  all  quarters  of  the  heavens. 

**  In  a  Utile  while  a  company  of  women  on  the  platform,  concealed  be- 
hind a  curtain,  sang  an  angelic  chorus  to  the  tune  of  *  O  pescator  dell' 
onda.'  At  the  proper  moment,  the  Magi  turned  towards  the  platform,  fol- 
lowed by  the  star,  to  which  a  string  was  conveniently  attached,  that  it 
might  be  slid  along  the  line.  The  three  kings  followed  the  star  till  it  reach- 
ed the  manger,  when  they  dismotmted,  and  inquired  for  the  sovereign  whom 
it  had  led  them  to  visit.  They  were  invited  upon  the  platform,  and  intro- 
duced to  Herod,  as  the  only  kmp; ;  this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  them,  and, 
after  some  conversation,  they  retired.  By  this  time  the  star  had  receded  to 
tile  other  end  of  the  line,  and  commenced  moving  forward  again,  they  fol- 
lowing. The  angel  called  them  into  the  manger,  where,  upon  their  knees, 
they  were  shown  a  small  wooden  box,  supposed  to  contain  the  sacred  infant ; 
they  then  retired,  and  the  star  brought  them  back  no  more.  After  this  de- 
parture, King  Herod  declared  himself  greatly  confused  by  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed, and  was  very  much  afraid  this  newly-found  king  would  weaken  his 
Iower.  Upon  consultation  with  his  Prime  Minister,  the  Massacre  of  the 
nnocents  was  decided  upon  as  the  only  means  of  security. 
**  The  angel,  on  hearing  this,  gave  warning  to  the  Virgin,  who  quickly 
got  down  from  the  platform,  mounted  her  bespangled  donkey,  and  hurried 
off.  Herod's  Prime  Minister  directed  all  the  children  to  be  handed  up  for 
execution.  A  boy,  in  a  ragged  sarape,  was  caught  and  thrust  forward ;  the 
Minister  took  him  by  the  heels  in  spite  of  his  kicking,  and  held  his  head  on 
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Uuih  into  a  pot «(  viote  post  vibcii  sutod  before 
OB  th«  bof**  fMje.  fterermlctiier  twyi  vereeMie^«adMrredlikeviie;aBi 
ftuilir,  Um  two  hftriequmc,  wboae  kiflki  aad  stniestei  neaiiT  ^ook  divi 
tb«  MiitliiinB«  Tbc  pnummm  tiMS  vent  oft  iq>  the  kill,  faUowed  ty  tte 
wboU  Mrpolation  of  tbe  tillace.  AH  the  eremic  there -were  ftnidiimBi  « 
tbeoMNoo,  boiiitr«a  uod  roduto  on  the  plaa*  xinaiBf  of  beUa,  and  bi^ 
iiMMs  irt  tlMi  ebtuvfa,  with  the  neeoniinniBest  of  two  giiitaz%  thibliag  to 
Uv«l7  polluu." 

lo  1(>62  there  watt  repreMBtatton  of  ttni  kind  b7  Oetmma  im  Boatea : 
and  I  hmy*i  sow  before  me  the  eopj  ok  a  plar-biU,  aimoaneiiig  the  pedbni- 
Hiice  ou  June  10,  1952,  in  Cinftnntti,  of  the  ^  Gnat  BU»lioo-Hiitockil 
DnuoA,  the  life  of  JeMU  Chhat." 

Von  47.    Thjb  ScmxFToairK.    Page  287. 

A  meet  Intereeting  rolome  might  be  written  on  the  OaDtgimphflnend 
Cbnriographen,  the  uraneeribers  and  illuminaton  of  manneeripte  in  tbi 
Mlodle  Agee.  Theee  men  were  tor  the  most  part  monks,  who  laboured 
•ometimea  for  pleaaure  uid  aometimea  far  penaooe,  in  moltiplying  oopiei 
of  tba  cltiaaioa  and  the  Bcriptorea. 

*'  Of  all  bodilT  laboara  which  are  proper  far  na,"  Ba7aGaaBiodafni8,the  old 
Oalabrian  monk,  "  that  of  copying  booka  haa  alwaja  been  more  to  mjtasta 
than  any  other.  The  more  ao,  aa  in  thia  exerdae  the  mind  ia  inatmcted  by 
ih«  raauing  of  the  Iloly  Soriptorea,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  homily  to  the  otfceia, 
whom  thiMe  booka  may  reach.  It  ia  preaching  with  the  hand,  by  ooorert- 
tn|  tb«  flngere  into  tonguea :  it  ia  publiabing  to  men  in  ailence  the  wwdi 
of  aalvation  i  in  fine,  it  ia  fighting  againat  the  demon  with  pen  and  ink.  As 
many  worda  aa  a  tranacriber  writea,  ao  many  wounds  the  demon  reoeiv8>> 
111  a  word,  a  recluse ,  aeated  in  hia  chair  to  copy  booka,  travela  into  diffor- 
ant  iiruyiucaa,  without  moving  from  the  apot,  and  the  labour  of  hia  haodi 
li  fait  even  where  he  ia  not." 

*  *  Nearly  •  venr  monaatery  waa  provided  with  ita  Scriptorium,  moolas  de 
Olalrvauti,  8t.  llemard'a  secretary,  in  one  of  hia  lettera  describee  hia  ceQ, 
whirh  \w  oitlla  Horiutoriolum,  where  he  copied  booka.  And  MabUlon,  in 
htN  Jitudfit  MonatUquen,  aasra  that  in  his  time  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Cite- 
aux  **  niaiiy  of  those  little  cells,  where  the  transcribers  and  bodkbinden 
workwl." 

Hllve«tr«'s  PaUographU  Universelh  contains  a  vast  number  of  fao-eimi- 
1«M  of  tht>  inoHt  beitutiml  illuminated  manuscripts  of  all  ages  and  all  conn- 
II'Im  I  Mild  Muntl'auoon  in  hia  Palaopraphia  Oracaf^vw  the  names  of  over 
tiirtttt  buntlriHl  oalligraphera.  lie  also  gives  an  account  of  the  books  they 
(H))vi«il«  and  the  ouloiihona,  with  which,  aa  with  a  aatisfactory  floiuish  of  the 
(Hill,  tht^y  oluatxl  tht<lr  long-continued  labours.  Many  of  theee  are  Tery 
ouriuiM ;  mpreaaing  joy,  humility,  remorae ;  entreating  the  reader's  pray- 
«ii«  and  pardon  fbr  the  writer's  sins  i  and  aometimea  pronouncing  a  male- 
(UoMoii  on  any  one  who  ahould  ateal  the  book.    A  few  of  theee  I  subjoin  :— 

**  A«  lUlgrima  n^ioioe.  beholding  their  native  land,  ao  are  tranaonben 
madtt  iiUd,  beholding  tne  end  of  a  book." 

**  MwtHtt  ia  it  to  write  the  end  of  any  book." 

**  Yv  who  r«tad,  pray  for  ue,  who  have  written  this  book,  the  humble  and 
i4nfvil  1  heodulua.*'^ 

**  As  many  thtNrvfore  as  shall  read  this  book,  i^ardon  me,  I  beeeeeh  m 
If  aughl  I  hav«  «rr«sl  in  aeoent  acute  and  gmYe,  in  apostrophe,  in  breataiag 
ns^tl  MV  aapirati^  t  and  may  Ood  save  you  all.    Amen." 

**  If  Muy  thiwi  is  wtdl,  praise  the  tranaoriber ;  if  ill,  pardon  his  widdl- 

*^  Ye  wh«  r«ad»  pmy  for  me^  the  noet  sinfol  of  all  ncn,  for  the  Loid^ 
*'  '4h«  hattd  that  has  written  this  book  shall  deoaj,  alas  1  and 
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and  go  down  to  the  grave,  the  oorrapter  of  all  bodies.  But  all  ye  who  are 
of  the  i>ortion  of  Christ,  pray  that  I  may  obtain  the  pardon  of  my  sins. 
A^ain  and  af;ain  I  besesch  you  with  tears,  brothers,  and  &thers,  accept  my 
miserable  supplication,  0  holy  choir  1  I  am  called  John,  woe  is  me  I  I  am 
called  Hiereus,  or  Sacerdos,  in  name  only,  not  in  unction." 

•(  Whoever  shall  carry  away  this  book,  without  permission  of  the  Poi>e, 
may  he  incur  the  meilediction  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  Holy   Mother  of 
Ood,  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  of  the  one   hundred  and  eighteen  holy 
Moene  Fathers,  and  of  all  the  Saints  ;  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ; 
and  the  halter  of  Judas ;  anathema,  amen." 

**  Keep  safe,  0  I'rinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  my  three  fingers, 
with  which  I  have  written  this  book." 

**  Mathusalas  Maohir  transcribed  this  divinest  book  in  toil,  infirmity,  and 
dangers  many." 

**  Bacchius  Barbardorius  and  Michael  Sophianus  wrote  this  book  in  sport 
and  laughter,  being  the  guests  of  their  noble  and  common  friend  Yinrentius 
Pinellus,  and  Fetrus  Nunnius,  a  most  learned  man." 

This  last  colophon,  Montfaucon  does  not  suffer  to  pass  without  reproof. 

"  Other  callicraphers,"  he  remarks,  "  demand  only  the  prayers  of  their 
readers,  and  the  pardon  of  their  sins ;  but  these  glory  in  their  wanton- 
ness." 

Nora  48.    Drink  down  to  your  peg  I  Page  292. 

One  of  tiie  canons  of  Archbishop  Anselm,  promulgated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  ordains  "the  priests  go  not  to  drinking  bouts,  nor 
drink  to  pegs."  In  the  times  of  the  hard-drinking  Danes,  King  Edgar  or- 
dained that  "pins  or  nails  should  be  fsmtened  into  the  drinking-cups  or 
horns  at  stated  distances,  and  whosoever  should  drink  beyond  those  marks 
at  one  draught  should  be  obnoxious  to  a  severe  punishment." 

Sharpe,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Kings  of  England,"  says :  "  Our  ances- 
tors were  formerly  famous  for  compotation ;  their  liquor  was  ale,  and  one 
method  of  amusing  themselves  in  this  way  was  the  peg-tankard.  I  had  lately 
one  of  them  in  my  hand.  It  had  on  the  inside  a  row  of  eight  pins,  one 
above  another  from  top  to  bottom.  It  held  two  quarts,  and  was  a  noble 
piece  of  plate,  so  that  there  was  a  gill  of  ale,  half  a  pint,  Winchester  mea- 
sure, between  each  peg.  The  law  was,  that  every  person  that  drank  was  to 
empty  the  space  between  pin  and  pin,  so  that  the  pins  were  so  many  measures 
to  make  the  company  all  drink  alike,  and  to  swallow  the  same  quantity  of 
liquor.  This  was  a  pretty  sure  method  of  making  all  the  company  drunk, 
especially  if  it  be  considered  that  the  rule  was,  that  whosoever  draiik  short 
of  his  pin,  or  beyond  it,  was  obliged  to  drink  again,  and  even  aa  deep  as 
to  the  next  pin." 

Note  49.    The  Content  of  St,  Oildas  de  Bhuys,    Page  293. 

Abelard,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Philintus,  gives  a  sad  picture  of  this 
monastery.  "  I  live,"  he  says,  "  in  a  barbarous  country,  the  language  of 
which  I  do  not  understand ;  I  have  no  conversation,  but  with  the  rudest 
people.  Hy  walks  are  on  tiie  inaccessible  shore  of  a  sea,  which  is  perpe- 
tually stormy.  Hy  monks  are  only  known  by  their  dissoluteness,  and  hv- 
ing  without  any  rule  or  order.  Could  you  see  the  abbey,  Philintus,  you 
would  not  call  it  one.  The  doors  and  walls  are  without  any  ornament,  ex- 
cept the  heads  of  wild  boars  and  hind's  feet,  which  are  nailed  up  against 
them,  and  the  hides  of  frightful  animals.  The  cells  are  hung  with  the  skins 
of  deer.  The  monks  have  not  so  much  as  a  bell  to  wake  them,  tiie  cocks 
and  dogs  supply  that  defect.  In  short,  they  pass  their  whole  days  in  hunt- 
ing; would  to  heaven  that  were  their  greatest  fault  I  or  that  their  jplea- 
Rures  terminated  there  I  I  endeavour  in  vain  to  recall  them  to  their  <uity ; 
they  all  combine  against  me^  and  I  only  expose  myself  to  continual  vexa- 
tions and  dangers.  I  imagme  1  see  every  moment  a  naked  sword  hang 
over  my  head.  Sometimes  they  surround  me,  and  load  me  with  infinite 
abuses ;  (lometimes  they  abandon  me,  and  I  am  left  alone  to  my  own  tor- 
menting thoughts.    I  make  it  my  endeavour  to  merit  by  my  saffisc^GJUb^wiA 
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to  appease  an  angry  God.  Sometiinee  I  grieye  for  the  loss  of  the  home  of 
the  Paradlete,  and  wish  to  see  it  again.  Ah,  Philintos,  does  not  the  km 
of  Heloise  still  bom  in  my  heart  T  I  hare  not  yet  triumphed  orer  that  no* 
^Ppy  paesion.  In  the  midst  of  my  retirement  I  sigh,  I  weep,  I  pinSi  I 
speak  tne  dear  name  Heloise,  and  am  pleased  to  hear  the  souod." — LitUn 
of  the  celebrated  Ahelard  and  Heloise,  Translated  by  Mr,  John  Hngkei, 
Glasgow,  1751. 

NoTB  50.     Were  it  not  for  my  magic  garters  and  staff.    Page  306. 

The  method  of  making  the  Magic  Garters  and  the  Magic  Staff  is  thus  laid 
down  in  "  Les  Secrets  Merveilleax  da  Petit  Albert,"  a  French  tranalatkw 
of  "  Alberti  Panri  Ladi  Libellus  de  Mirabilibos  Naturse  Arcanis." 

"Gathersomeof  the  herb  called  motherwort,  when  the  sun  is  entering 
the  first  degree  of  the  sign  of  Capricorn ;  let  it  dry  a  little  in  the  shade, 
and  make  some  garters  of  the  skin  of  a  young  hare ;  that  is  to  say,  having 
cut  the  skin  of  the  hare  into  strips  two  inches  wide,  double  them,  sew  the 
before-mentioned  herb  between,  and  wear  them  on  your  legs.  No  hone 
can  long  keep  up  with  a  man  on  foot,  who  is  furnished  with  these  garten< 
—P.  128. 

"  Gather  on  the  morrow  of  All-Saints,  a  strong  branch  of  willow,  d 
which  you  will  make  a  staff,  fashioned  to  your  liking.  Hollow  it  out,  br 
removing  the  pith  from  within,  after  having  furnished  the  lower  end  vita 
an  iron  ferrule.  Put  into  the  bottom  of  the  staff  the  two  eyes  uf  a  young 
wolf,  the  tongue  and  heart  of  a  dog,  three  green  lizards,  and  the  hearts  of 
three  swallows.  These  must  all  be  dried  in  the  sun,  between  two  papers, 
having  been  first  sprinkled  with  finely  pulveriised  saltpetre.  Besides  ill 
these,  put  into  the  staff  seven  leaves  of  vervain,  gathered  on  the  eve  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  with  a  stone  of  divers  colours,  which  you  will  find  in  the 
nest  of  the  lapwing,  and  stop  the  end  of  the  staff  with  a  pomel  of  box,  or  ot 
any  other  material  you  please,  and  be  assured,  that  this  staff  will  guarantee 
you  from  the  perils  and  mishaps  which  too  often  befall  travellers,  either 
from  robbers,  wild  beasts,  mad  dogs,  or  venomous  animals.  Ic  inil  also 
procure  you  the  good  will  of  those  with  whom  you  lodge." — P.  130. 

Note  51.    The  Sonq  of  Hiawatha.    Page  323. 

This  Indian  Edda— if  I  may  so  call  it— is  founded  on  a  tradition  prevalent 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  of  a  personage  of  miraculous  birth, 
who  was  sent  among  them  to  clear  their  rivers,  forests,  and  fishing-groonds, 
and  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  known  among  different  tribes 
by  the  several  names  of  Michabou,  Chiabo,  Manabozho,  Tarenyawagon, 
and  Hiawatha.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  gives  an  account  of  him  in  his  Alfie  Be- 
searches^  Vol.  I.  p.  134 ;  and  in  his  History,  Conditiott,  and  Prospects  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  Part  III.  p.  314,  may  be  found  the 
Iroquois  form  of  the  tradition,  deriv€Mi  from  the  verbal  narrations  of  an 
Onondaga  chief. 

Into  this  old  tradition  I  have  woven  other  carious  Indian  legends,  drawn 
chieflj  from  the  various  and  valuable  writing  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  to  irtiom 
the  literary  world  is  greatly  indebted  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  rescuing 
fi*om  oblivion  so  much  of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Indians. 

The  scene  of  the  poem  is  among  the  Oiibways  on  the  southern  shore  of 
I^ke  Superior,  in  the  region  between  the  Pictured  Bocks  and  the  Grand 
Sable. 

Note  52.    In  the  Vale  of  Tatoasentha.    Page  324. 
This  valley,  now  called  Norman's  Kill,  is  in  Albany  County,  New  Yoric 

Note  53.    On  the  mountains  of  the  Prairie,    Page  355. 
Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners,  Customs^  and  0»- 
dition  of  the  North  American  Indians,  Vol.  II.  p.  160,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Odteau  des  Prairies,  and  the  Red  Pipe-stone  Quany.     He 


says: — 

it 


Here  (according  to  their  traditions)  happened  the  mysterioos  birth 
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of  the  red  pipe,  which  has  blown  iteftimes  of  peace  and  war  to  the  remotest 
oomers  of  the  continent ;  which  has  visited  every  warrior,  and  passed 
through  its  reddened  stem  the  irrevocable  oath  of  war  and  desolation.  And 
here,  also,  the  peace-breathing  calumet  was  bom,  and  fringed  with  the 
eagle's  quills,  which  has  shed  its  thrilling  fumes  over  the  land,  and  soothed 
the  fiiry  of  the  relentless  savage. 

**  The  Great  Spirit  at  an  ancient  period  here  called  the  Indian  nations 
together,  and,  standing  on  the  precipice  of  the  red  pipe-stone  rock,  broke 
from  its  w^  a  piece,  and  made  a  huge  pipe  by  turning  it  in  his  hand, 
which  he  smoked  over  them,  and  to  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the 
West,  and  told  them  that  this  stone  was  red, — that  it  was  their  flesh, — 
that  they  must  use  it  for  their  pipes  of  peace, — that  it  belonged  to  them 
all,  and  that  the  war-dub  and  scalping-kmfe  must  not  be  raised  on  its  ground. 
At  the  last  whiff  of  his  pipe  his  bead  went  into  a  great  doud,  and  the  whole 
eurlkce  of  the  rock  for  several  miles  was  melted  and  glazed ;  two  great  ovens 
were  oj>ened  beneath,  and  two  women  (guardian  spirits  of  the  place)  entered 
them  in  a  blaze  of  fire;  and  they  are  heard  there  yet  (Tso-mec-cos-tee  and 
Tso-me-cos-te-won-dee),  answering  to  the  invocations  of  the  high-priests  or 
medicine-men,  who  consult  them  when  they  are  visitors  to  this  sacred  place.*' 

NoTB  54.    Hark  you^  Bear  I  you  are  a  coward.    Page  320. 

This  anecdote  is  from  Ileckewelder.  In  his  account  of  the  Indian  Na^ 
tionSf  he  describes  an  Indian  hunter  as  addressing  a  bear  in  nearly  these 
words.  **  I  was  present,"  he  says,  "  at  the  delivery  of  this  curious  invective ; 
when  the  hunter  had  despatched  the  bear,  I  asked  him  how  he  thought  that 
poor  animal  could  understand  what  he  said  to  it !  *  0,'  said  he  in  answer, 
**  the  bear  understood  me  very  well,  did  you  not  observe  how  ashamed  ho 
looked  while  I  was  upbraiding  him !' " — Transactions  of  the  American 
JPhilosophical  Society^  Vol.  I.  p.  240. 

NoTB  55.    Eush  I  the  Naked  Bear  trill  get  thee  !   Page  336. 

Heckewelder,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Societyt  Vol.  lY.  p.  260,  speaks  of  this  tradition  as  preva- 
lent among  the  Mohicans  and  Delawares. 

"Their  reports,"  he  says,  "  run  thus :  that  among  all  animals  that  had 
been  formerly  in  this  country,  this  was  the  most  ferocious ;  that  it  was  much 
larger  than  the  largest  of  the  common  bears,  and  remarkably  long-bodied; 
all  over  (except  a  spot  of  hair  on  its  back  of  a  white  colour),  naked 

**  The  history  of  this  animal  used  to  be  a  subject  of  conversation  among 
the  Indians,  espedally  when  in  the  woods  a  hunting.  I  have  also  heard 
them  say  to  their  children  when  crying :  *  Hush  1  the  naked  bear  will  hear 
you,  be  upon  you,  and  devour  you.*  '* 

NoTs  56.     Where  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha^  ^,    Page  353. 

**  The  scenery  about  Fort  Snelling  is  rich  in  beauty.  The  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony are  iiAmiiiar  to  travellers,  and  to  readers  of  Indian  sketches.  Between 
the  I^ort  and  these  £el11s  are  the  *  Little  Falls,*  forty  feet  in  height,  on  a 
stream  that  empties  into  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  call  them  Mine-hah- 
hah,  or  '  laughing  waters.*'*— Mrs,  Eastman's  Dacoiah,  or  Legends  of  the 
Sioux,  p.  ii. 

NoTB  57.    Sand  Hills  of  the  ITagow  Wudjoo.    '£9i;gia  374. 

A  description  of  the  Orand  Sable,  or  great  sand-dunes  of  Lake  Superior, 
is  given  in  Foster  and  Whitney's  Report  on  the  Qeology  ofjthe  Lake  Su^ 
perior  Land  District^  Part  II.  p.  131. 

*'  The  Grand  Sable  possesses  a  scenic  interest  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Pictured  Bocks.  The  explorer  passes  abruptly  from  a  coast  of  consolidated 
sand  to  one  of  loose  materials  :  and  although  in  the  one  case  the  di£b  are 
less  predpitous,  yet  in  the  other  they  attain  a  higher  altitude.  He  sees  be- 
fore them  a  long  reach  of  c(»8t,  resembling  a  vast  sand-lMuok,  more  than  three 
hundred  and  flf^  feet  in  hdght,  without  a  trace  of  vegetation.  Ascending  to 
the  top,  rounded  hillocks  of  blown  sand  are  observed,  with  oooasionaldumpa 
of  treps,  standing  out  like  oases  in  the  desert.** 
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KoTS  58.    Onaway  !  Awake,  beloved  !    Page  375. 

The  origiaal  of  Uiit  song  may  be  found  ia  Littell's  lAcing  Jge,  YoLXXV. 
p.  45. 

VoTX  59.    The  red  Swan,  fioatmg^  fiying*    FAge  377. 

The  fimcifiil  tradition  of  the  Bed  Swan  may  be  found  in  Schoolaraft's  Hgie 
Beeearchee,  Vol.  II.  p.  9.  Three  brothers  were  bunting  on  a  wager  to 
see  who  would  brine  home  the  first  game. 

*'They  were  to  ^oot  no  othei  animal,"  so  the  legend  says,  **  but  such 
as  each  was  in  the  habit  of  killing.  They  set  out  different  ways;  O^ibwBt 
the  youngest,  had  not  gone  &r  before  he  saw  a  bear,  an  animal  he  wu 
not  to  kill,  by  the  agreement.  He  followed  him  dose,  and  drove  an  airov 
through  him,  which  brought  him  to  the  groond.  Although  contrary  totbe 
bet,  he  immediately  commenced  skinning  him,  when  suddenly  something 
red  tinged  all  the  air  around  him.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  th^^frig  he  was 
perhaps  deceived;  but  without  effect,  for  the  red  hue  continued.  At  loigtb 
ne  heard  a  strange  noise  at  a  distance.  It  first  appeared  like  a  hmnan 
voice,  but  after  following  the  sound  for  some  distance,  he  reached  thB 
shores  of  a  lake,  and  soon  saw  the  object  he  was  looking  for.  At  a  distanee 
out  in  the  l^e  sat  a  most  beautiful  Ked  Swan,  whose  plumage  glittensd  in 
the  sun,  and  who  would  now  and  then  make  the  same  noise  he  had  heard. 
He  was  within  long  bow-shot,  and,  pulling  the  arrow  firom  the  bow<«tring 
up  to  his  ear,  took  deliberate  aim  and  shot.  The  arrow  took  no  efliect ;  and 
he  shot  and  shot  again  till  his  quiver  was  empty.  Still  the  swan  remained, 
moving  round  and  round,  stretching  its  long  neck  and  dipping  its  bUl  into 
the  water,  as  if  heedless  of  the  arrows  shot  at  it.  Odjibwa  ran  home,  and 
got  all  his  own  and  his  brothers'  arrows,  and  shot  them  all  away.  He  then 
stood  and  gaaed  at  the  beautiful  bird.  While  standing,  he  remembered  bi> 
brothers'  saying  that  in  their  deceased  fiather's  medicine-sack  were  three 
magic  arrows.  Off  he  started,  his  anxiety  to  kill  the  swan  overcoming  all 
scruples.  At  any  other  time,  he  would  have  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  open  bis 
father's  medicine-sack ;  but  now  he  hastily  seized  the  three  arrows  and  ran 
back,  leaving  the  other  contents  of  the  sack  scattered  over  the  lodge.  Tbe 
swan  was  still  there.  He  shot  the  first  arrow  with  great  precision,  and 
came  very  near  to  it.  The  second  came  still  closer;  as  he  took  the  last 
arrow,  he  felt  his  arm  firmer,  and  drawing  it  up  with  vigour,  saw  it  pass 
through  the  neck  of  the  swan  a  little  above  the  breast.  Still  it  did  not 
prevent  the  bird  from  flying  off,  which  it  did,  however,  at  first  slowly,  flap- 
ping  its  wings  and  rising  gradually  into  the  air,  and  then  flying  off  tovaid 
the  sinking  of  the  sun.''— pp.  10—12. 

Note  60.     When  I  think  of  my  beloved.    Page  88S. 
The  original  of  this  song  may  be  found  in  Onedtaj  p.  Id. 

NoxB  61.    Sing  the  mysteries  of  Mondamin.    Page  384. 

The  Indians  hold  the  maize,  or  Indian  com,  in  great  veneration.  "  TlieT 
esteem  it  so  important  and  divine  a  grain,"  says  Schoolcraft,  **  that  their 
story-teller  invented  various  tales,  in  which  this  idea  is  symbolised  under 
the  form  of  a  special  gift  from  the  G-reat  Spirit.  The  Odjibwa- Algonquins, 
who  call  it  Mon-d&-min,  that  is,  the  Spirit's  grain  or  berry,  have  a  pretty 
story  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  stalk  in  fiill  tassel  is  represented  as  de- 
scending from  the  sky,  under  the  guise  of  a  handsome  youth,  in  answer  to 
the  prayers  of  a  young  man  at  his  fast  of  virility,  or  coming  to  manhood. 

*'  It  is  well  known  mat  corn-planting,  and  corn-gathering,  at  least  among 
all  the  still  uncolonised  tribes,  are  left  entirely  to  the  feinales  and  childten, 
and  a  few  superannuated  old  men.  It  is  not  genertdly  known,  perhi^ 
that  this  labour  is  not  compulsonr,  and  that  it  is  assumed  by  the  femaleB  as 
a  just  equivalent,  in  their  view,  mr  the  onerous  and  continuous  labour  <^ 
the  other  sex,  in  providing  meats,  and  skins  for  clothing,  by  the  chass,  and 
in  defending  their  villages  against  their  enemies,  and  keeping  intruders  olf 
their  territories.    A  good  Indian  housewife  deems  this  a  partof  herprero- 
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gative,  and  prides  herself  to  have  a  store  of  com  to  erercise  her  hospitalitfi 
or  duly  honour  her  husband's  hospitality}  in  the  entertainment  of  tne  lodge 
goesti  "-^OneSta,  p.  88. 

KoTB  62.     Thus  the  fields  shall  he  more  firui^l.    Page  885. 

"A  singular  proof  of  this  belief,  in  both  sexes,  of  the  mysterious  influence 
of  the  steps  of  a  woman  on  the  vegetable  and  insect  creation,  is  found  in  an 
ancient  custom,  which  was  related  to  me,  respecting  ooru-planting.  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  hunter's  wife,  when  the  field  of  com  had  been  planted, 
to  choose  the  first  dark  or  over-douded  evening  to  perform  a  secret  circuit, 
sans  habilementy  around  the  field.  For  this  purpose  she  slipped  out  of  the 
lodge  in  the  evetiing,  unobserved,  to  some  orocure  nook,  where  she  com- 
pletely disrobed.  Then,  taking  her  matchecota,  or  principal  garment  in 
one  hand,  she  dragged  it  around  the  field.  This  was  thought  to  insure  a 
prolific  crop,  and  to  prevent  the  assaults  of  insects  and  worms  upon  the 
grain.  It  was  supposed  they  could  not  creep  over  the  charmed  Ime."— 
C>f»edto,  p.  82. 

Note  62.     With  his  prisoner'String  he  lound  him.    Page  387. 

''These  cords,"  says  Hr.  Tanner,  "are  made  of  the  bark  of  the  elm-tree, 

by  boiling  and  then  mmiersing  it  in  cold  water ^    The  leader  of  a 

war  party  commonly  carries  several  futened  about  his  waist,  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  thefight,  any  one  of  his  young  men  takes  a  prisoner,  it  is  his  duty 
to  bring  him  immediately  to  the  chie^  to  be  tied,  and  the  latter  is  respon- 
nbla  for  his  safe-keeping."— iVarratirs  of  Captiity  and  Adentures,  p.  412. 

KoxB  64«     Wagemin^  the  thief  of  com-fieldSt 

Faimosaidf  the  skUlkxng  robber.    Page  888. 

"  If  one  of  the  young  female  buskers  finds  a  red  ear  of  com,  it  is  typical 
of  a  brave  admirer,  and  is  regarded  as  a  fitting  present  to  some  young  war- 
rior. But  if  the  ear  be  crooked^  and  tapering  to  a  point,  no  matter  what 
colour,  the  whole  circle  is  set  in  a  roar  and  wa-ge-minj  is  the  word  shoutetl 
alond.  It  is  the  symbol  of  a  thief  in  the  oom-fieid.  It  is  considered  as  the 
image  of  an  old  man  stooping  as  he  enters  the  lot.  Had  the  chisel  of  Praxi- 
teles been  emploved  to  produce  this  image,  it  could  not  more  vividly  bring 
to  the  minds  of  the  merry  group  the  idea  of  a  pilferer  of  their  fistvourite 
mond&min 

**  The  litteral  meaning  of  the  term  is,  a  mass,  or  crooked  ear  of  grain ; 
but  the  ear  of  corn  so  called  is  a  conventional  type  of  a  little  old  man  pilfer- 
ing ears  of  com  in  a  corn-field.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  single  word  or 
tenn,  in  these  curious  languages,  becomes  the  fruitftil  parent  of  many 
ideas.  And  we  can  thusperoeive  why  it  is  that  the  word  wagemin  is  alone 
competent  to  excite  merriment  in  the  husking  circle. 

"This  term  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  cereal  chorus,  or  cora-song,  as 
rang  by  the  Northern  Algonquin  tribes.  It  is  coupled  with  the  phrase 
JPaimosaidt — a  permutative  form  of  the  Indian  substantive,  made  from  the 
verb  p«mosa,  to  walk.  Its  literal  meaning  is,  he  who  walks,  or  the  walker  ; 
but  the  ideas  conveyed  by  it  are,  he  who  walks  bjr  night  to  pilfer  com.  It 
offers,  therefore,  a  kind  of  parallelism  in  expression  to  the  preceding  term. 
—Onedta,  p.  254. 

NoTB  65.    Fugasaing,  with  thirteen  pieces.    Page  887. 

This  game  of  the  Bowl  is  the  principal  game  of  hasard  among  the  North- 
em  tribes  of  Indians.  Kr.  Schoolcraft  gives  a  particular  account  of  it  in 
Onedta,  p.  85.  *'  This  game,"  he  says,  *'  is  very  fitsdnating  to  some  por- 
tions ca  the  Indians.  They  stake  at  it  titieir  ornaments,  weapons,  dothmg, 
canoes,  horses,  everything  in  fiuct  they  possess ;  and  have  been  known,  itls 
said,  to  set  up  their  wives  and  children,  and  even  to  forfeit  their  own  liberty. 
Of  sudh  desperate  stakes  I  have  seen  no  examples,  nor  do  I  think  the 
came  itself  m  common  use.  It  is  rather  confined  to  certain  persons,  who 
hold  the  relative  rank  of  gamblers  in  Indian  society,— men  who  are  not 
noted  as  hunters  or  warri(»rt  or  steady  providers  for  their  families.  Aawmg 
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tbeee  are  persons  who  bear  the  term  of  lenadizz-wugt  that  is,  wanderers 
about  the  country,  braggadocios,  or  fops.  It  can  hardly  be  daased  with 
the  popular  games  of  amusement,  by  which  skill  and  dexterity  are  ac(wired. 
I  have  generally  found  the  chiefis  and  graver  men  of  the  tribes,  who  en- 
courage the  young  men  to  play  ball,  and  are  sure  to  be  present  at  the 
customary  sports,  to  witness,  and  sanction,  and  applaud  them,  BpeaJc 
lightly  and  disparagingly  of  this  game  of  hazard.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  some  of  the  chiefs,  distinguished  in  war  and  the  chase,  at  the  "Wert,  can 
be  referred  to  as  lending  their  example  to  its  fascinating  power." 

See  also  his  History,  Condition  and  Frospecta  of  the  Indian  Trwtt, 
Fart  U.  p.  72. 

NoxK  66.    To  the  Pictured  BocTcs  of  sandstone.    Page  407. 

The  reader  will  find  a  long  description  of  the  Pictured  Bocks  in  Porter 
and  Whitney's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District, 
Part  II.  p.  124.    From  this  I  make  the  following  extract :  —  ^ 

"  The  Pictured  Bocks  may  be  described,  in  general  terms,  as  a  senea  (tf 
sandstone  blufEa  extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  for  about  five 
miles,  and  rising  in  most  places,  vertically  from  the  water,  without  any 
beach  at  the  base,  to  a  height  varying  from  fifty  to  nearly  two  hundred 
feet.  Were  they  simply  a  Une  of  cliffs,  they  might  not,  so  mr  as  reUtes  to 
height  or  extent,  be  worthy  of  a  rank  among  great  natural  curiosities,  al' 
though  such  an  assemblage  of  rocky  strata,  wa^ed  by  the  waves  of  the  great 
lake,  woald  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  destitute  of  grandeur.  To 
the  voyager,  coasting  along  their  base  in  his  frail  canoe,  they  would,  stall 
times,  be  an  object  of  dread :  the  recoil  of  the  surf,  the  rock-bound  coast, 
affordinif,  for  miles,  no  place  of  refiige, — the  lowering  sky,  the  rising  wind, 
— all  these  would  excite  his  apprehension,  and  induce  him  to  ply  a  vigorous 
oar  until  the  dreaded  wall  was  passed.  But  in  the  Pictured  Bodes  th^ 
are  two  features  which  communicate  to  the  scenery  a  wonderful  and  alm(^ 
unique  character.  These  are,  first,  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  dim 
have  been  excavated,  and  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  lake,  which,  for 
centuries,  has  dashed  an  ocean-like  surf  against  their  base ;  and,  second, 
the  equally  curious  manner  in  which  large  portions  of  the  surfelce  have 
been  coloured  by  bands  of  brilliant  hues. 

**  It  is  from  the  latter  circumstance  that  the  name,  by  which  these  dim 
are  known  to  the  American  traveller,  is  derived ;  while  that  applied  to 
them  by  the  French  voyageurs  ('Les  Portails*}  is  derived  from  the  former, 
and  by  far  the  most  striking  peculiarity. 

**  The  term  Pictured  Bocks  has  been  in  use  for  a  great  length  of  time; 
but  when  it  was  first  applied,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover.  It  would 
seem  that  the  first  travellers  were  more  impressed  with  the  novel  and  strik- 
ing distribution  of  colours  on  the  sur&ce,  than  with  the  astonishing  vaiittf 
of  form  into  which  the  difils  themselves  have  been  worn. 

"  Our  voyageurs  had  many  legends  to  relate  of  the  pranks  of  tiie 

Menni-btpou  in  these  caverns,  and,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  seemed  dis* 
posed  to  fabricate  stories,  without  end,  of  the  achievements  of  this  lodian 
deity." 

Note  67.     Toward  t?M  sun  his  hands  were  lifted.     Page  423. 

In  this  manner,  and  with  such  salutations,  was  Father  Marquette  reoeir- 
ed  by  the  Illinois.    See  his  Voyages  et  Dicouvertes,  Section  V. 

NoTB  68.    The  sword  of  Damascus,    Page  430. 

Standish's  sword  is  still  preserved  at  Plymouth,  with  an  Arabic  inaerifv 
tion  on  the  back,  showing  it  to  be  a  "  Damascus  blade."  His  ooat  of  nait 
when  taken  out  of  an  old  box  and  touched,  crumbled  to  dust. 

NoTx69.    Lies  buried  Bose  Standish.    Page  431. 

The  first  winter's  mortality  among  the  settlers  was  Tery  great.  Among 
the  victims  **  died  Bose  Standish,  wife  of  Captain  Standiab.  on  JTaaiuiy 
28(h." 
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KnTX  70.   Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself ,  John  t    Page  43S, 

•*  Olwia.    0  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you; 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him  ; 
But  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
I  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that 
Than  music  from  tne  spheres." 

Twelfth  Night,  Act  III.  Scene  1. 

Note  71.    The  sailing  of  the  May-Flower,    Page  441. 

After  remaining  one  hundred  and  ten  days  in  Plymouth  Harbour,  this  his- 
torical and  gallant  little  ship  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of  April. 
1621 ;  and  notwithstanding  their  great  sufferings  all  the  Pilgrims  remained 
at  their  posts ;  not  one  asked  to  re-embark. 

Note  72.    The  Field  of  the  First  Encounter,    Page  444. 

This  name  was  given  to  the  scene  of  the  skirmish,  in  which  the  intrepidity 
of  Standish  and  his  little  band  proved  more  than  a  match  for  an  assault  of 
the  Indians. 

Note  73.    But  their  sachem^  the  brave  Mattawamat, 
Fled  not ;  he  was  dead.    Page  449. 

'*  But  it  is  incredible  how  many  wounds  these  two  princes  (braves^,  Peck- 
Buot  and  Wattawamat,  received  before  they  died,  not  making  any  fearful 
noise,  but  catching  at  their  weapons,  and  striving  to  the  hk&tJ^— Journal 
of  the  Colonists, 

Note  74.    Tes;  Miles  Standish  was  dead.    Page  452 

Standish  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  an  assassin.  A  wily  Indian* 
a  "  notable  insulting  villain,"  persuaded  the  Captain  and  his  pa^ty  to  land 
at  his  village,  with  the  intent  to  murder  them,  but  a  contrary  wind  prevent- 
ed their  touching  at  the  place. 

Note  75.    That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder.    Page  457. 

The  words  of  St.  Augustine  are,  **Devitiis  nostris  scalam  nobis  £Eicimus, 
si  vitia  ipsa  calcumas." 

Sermon  III.  J)e  Ascensione, 

Note  76.    The  Phantok  Ship.    Page  458. 

A  detailed  account  of  this  "apparition  of  a  Ship  in  the  Air"  is  given  by 
Cotton  Mather  in  his  Magnalia  Christi,  Book  I.  Chap.  VI.  It  is  contained 
in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  Pastor  of  New  Haven.  To  this 
account  Mather  adds  these  words  :— 

*<  B,eader,  there  being  yet  living  so  many  credible  gentlemen,  that  were 
eye-witnesses  of  this  wonderful  thing,  I  venture  to  publish  it  for  a  thing 
as  undoubted  as  *tis  wonderful." 

Note  77.    And  the  Emperor  hut  a  Macho  !    Page  468. 

Macho,  in  Spanish,  signifiesa  mule.  Qolondrina  is  the  feminine  form  of 
OolondrinOf  a  swallow,  and  also  a  cant  name  lor  a  deserter. 

Note  78.    Oliver  Bassrlin.    Page  466. 

Oliver  Basselin,  the  "  P^re  joyeux  du  Vaudeville,"  flourished  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  gave  to  his  convivial  songs  the  name  of  his  native 
valleys,  in  which  he  san^  them,  Vauz-de-Yire.  This  name  waa  afterward 
€orrupted  into  modern  Vaudeville, 

Note  79.    Victor  Galbbaith.    Page  468. 

This  poem  is  founded  on  fact.    Victor  Galbraith  was  a  bugler  in  a  com- 

Smy  of  volunteer  cavalry ;  and  was  shot  in  Mexico  for  Sv/me  breach  of 
scipline.    It  is  a  common  superstition  among  soldiers,  that  no  balls  will 
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viii  fhtm  ttnlesB  Oidr  names  are  written  on  them.   The  old  proTerl)  nj8, 
**  Every  buUet  has  its  bUlet.*' 

NoTX  80.    J  remember  the  eea-fightfar  away.    Page  470. 

This  was  the  en^;agement  between  the  Enterprise  and  Boxer,  off  the  har- 
bour of  Portland,  m  which  both  captains  were  slain.  They  were  buried  aide 
by  side,  in  the  conetwy  on  Xountjoy. 

KoTX  81.    Santa  Filomzka.    Page  475. 

**  At  Pisa,  the  church  of  San  Frandsoo  contains  a  chapel  dedicated  lately 
to  Santa  Pilomena ;  over  the  altar  is  a  picture,  by  Sabatelli,  represeatiog 
the  Saint  as  a  beautiftil  n^ph-like  figure,  floating  down  from  heavoi, 
attended  by  two  ang^els  bearing  the  lily,  palm,  and  javelin,  and  beneath  in 
the  for^;round  the  sick  and  maimed,  who  are  healed  by  her  interoeBaon." 
— Jfr«.  Jameton*i  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  ii.  298. 
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